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THE WINDFALL. 

^ IN TWO CIIAPTEHS. — CHAT. I. 

• £ 

Ate 11 an events wc sometimes make a presentiment 

fit the occasion ; but I do rcally.faney that on that 
well-remembered day I had an unusual feeling of 
anxious curiosity when the postm^p's sharp rap 
announced the arrival of letters. I w as sitting at 
breakfast -table in Wimpole Street : one cup and 
saucer, one egg, one muffin, and a tongue — not a 
woman’s, •thank Ileavcn 1*- shewed, at a # glance, that I 
had no incumbrance of wife or child. # 

As I sat there stirring my coffee, I thought my 
landlady’s steps were unusually heavy and slow ; and 
at length, when the door was gained, and her hand 
upon the lock, she paused lo fulminate some threat 
against Mary the housemaid, that unfortunate victim 
of throe ^fects of lodgers. At last, Mrs Davis entered 
my apartment, and deposited a country newspaper and 
three letters, two of which proved to be tradesmen’s 
hills ; the third had a black-edged envelope directed 
in a strange hand. I had no near relatives, so my 
glance at the post-mar^; ^is ^nore inquisitorial than 
anxious. Mrs Davis retreated slowly, with more than 
one backward look : her curiosity was excited, for I 
believe she knew the handwriting of all my corre- 
spondents as well, or better, ttym I did myself. 

‘ Please, sir,’ said Mrs Davis, ‘ do you dine at home 
to-day ? ’ 

‘I do not know yet — I will send you down word,’ 
I replied, somewhat impatiently, for*I wished to be 
alone. 

‘Because, sir, I suppose if you do, you will have the 
bit of cold fowl curried, and the remains of the apple- 
tart?’ 

* Mrs Davis, I do not know' yet where I shall dine — 
whether Jit #ny club, or w ith sonte friends.* Surely it 
will b^time to know in an hour ?’ 

‘O yes — certainly, sure, sir — I’ll look up again;’ 
and wkh this ftlVs Davis made her exit. I took one 
more sip of my coffee, aid then broke the black seal, 
and read the contents of the letter. *lt gives one 
a curious sensatioft that of putting an 0 to one’s 
annual inobme, whereby L.5Q0 a year is transposed 
into L.5000. This was just my situation. The letter 
was from the agent of a seednd-cousjn of mine, whom 
I had never seen, to announce to me the sudden death 
of his employer, coupled with the very important fact, 
that the deceased had left no will, and that I, Francis 
Gerrard, was found to be next of £in. 'ibis intelligence 
was as pleasing as it was unexpected! £s the first 

of being 


perusal of the letter had l heard of tfie deaths of tw r o 
intermediate connections, whose claims, had they been 
alive, woukl have banished fell hopes nf*my sqgpcs^i. 

I had never met Mr Henry* Gerrard, the individual 
who had so kindlv died in my favour. I litd in early 
youth heard his name mentioned, or rather that pl -Jug , 
father : disputes, which took place long before either 
of us were born, had estranged the family branches, so 
that time and distance had left little but the identity 
of name. # 2 

Iltanry Gcrrard’s parents had been wealth}', pro^pc-^ 
rous people, whose fortunes ^Jways Jncrenpetl ; while 
the income of my immediate j^rqgenitors had ever been 
going the other waf\ X have invnriatyy noticed, that" 
between the luckjftand the unlucky *in families there 
is no kindly feeling ; those who *are tfeifbrtunnto hate 
the prosperous for their prosperity, and they, in their 
turn, hate the others for thciqr necessities. Without, 
however, going into the philosophy ^of family disunion, 
certain it is that I had never seen Henry Gerrard, 
nor Ins handsome residence and fine estates, which had 
so suddenly fallen to my possession. Five times did I 
read the letter, to assure myself that my senses were 
not playing me some fantastic trick. I leaned back in 
my arm-chair, and mused and mused again. I think 
I must have lettered buy thoughts •aloud, for the cat 
partially woke up, and winked at inc several tiincs. 

I li^d never coveted riyjties, but I defj^the greatest 
cynic to be»insensible to such ap acquisition of fortune. 

I pourSd out anot^ej £tfj> of coffee, and stirred it 
thoughtfully and metlfSdically ; ihePproportions of my 
small but comfortable drawing-room seemed to expand 
into a baronial hall, and I fancied myself already sur- 
rounded by ^11 tfhe appliances of luxury, and a retinue 
, 9C servants at my call. Well, the idcaf v*is pleasant. 
How much longer I might have indulged these picto- 
rial imaginings I know got, had not Mrs Davis again 
appeared with — • « 

‘ iJid you ring for breakfasjd*) be moved, sir ? ’ % 

‘No, but I've finished; you may take all away,’ 
said I, folding up the important letter, and putting it 
in my pocket. ‘ Mrs Davis, I shall not dine at home 
to-day ; I have to go into the City to see jpy lawyer, 
and, perhaps, I shall be obliged to leave townP to- 
morrow.’ • . 

‘ No bad news, I liope, sir ? ’ 

‘No, not exactly— merely the announcement of the 
death of a distant relative whom I never saw in my 
life.’ . • ** 

‘ Glad to hear it is no worse, sir. I was afeard it 
was something moro serious-like, whej^I saw the black 
seal and letter, and you were «o Ibng, 'Mr Gerrard, 
sir, in ringing for breakfast to be taken away.* 
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I smiled ft Mrs Davis’s pefina^ioug curiosity, and 5 u(fli was the ‘ AVCI1 tenor of my way’ during that 
thanked myljtars tllht m womfc had a ri|lit to qnes? fiperiqd of my life when fortune had gently smiled upon 
ti WmSe*f*bJ-e closely. Rejoicing in my freedom, I me: the amiable goddess and myself now fairly laughed 
took my hX.nd stick, leaving Mrs brushing up together-hcrjglfts were of that boundless sort that 

v «, j * t i u r makes a man for the «ti nib feel that lie would save Jus 

the fireplace a-proeess I detested ■Tfmost as much as wortt enemy from llan(fin(ti ttnd aB if he wou i d sh || ce 

the squalling of chydren and found jju way towards | )an <jj 3 with tlse whole world. One’s nature expands 

the City. It matters little, to uie interesf of my narra- \\ u e a full-bl|wn rose ,in*the sunshine, and a ‘liail- 

tive what took place between myself and* my lawyer fellow-nV^ll-nief ’ feeling, ay tieipates the civilities of 
during that morning’s conversation ; suffice it to say, a passing acquaintance. |8uch were my feelings 
that all preliminaries ended satisfactorily. ' during the necessary interval between the annoiNsee- 

*But to fcturfi Jo the Starting-point— -the individual m . en , t f JJ nd the taking ^possession of my unexpected 
m tliatmetanhysiqiflns pratf about/*! had just reached w, J, a , , ail n ,. . 

my Ifty-secofd year; mj income, as .before hinted, Langton H aU; and after the lapse oTa few days, Mr 
was a trifle under L .500 per annum, line, I believe, Stevens informed me that iny presence was desirable. 


is allowed on all hands to be g ‘ competence ;* .and, 
as I had been from, my earliest childhood favoured 
also with ‘health and peace*' *1 might be deemed, 
j iRfeordteg to the poet, a nappy man ; and I was bo. 
The failure in my professional career troubled me 
ljj£e : shortly before my father’s rjg ath, be persuaded 
to become a member of the bar : I did so ; and the 
eating of the dinners at ^erm-time was the only Law 
Digest I ever troubled myself about. 


I sent an answer by return of post, announcing my 
arrival (D. T r .) on the following Thursday. It was not 
till I had despatched this letter that I informed Mrs 
Davis ofjjthe change in my circumstances, and my 
consequent evacuation of my long-occupied apartments 
in her house. 

‘Ah, sir,’ said sne, ‘my mind misgave me when I 
saw you receive that black-edged letter. 1 kru?w it 
was from nobody that wrote to you in a general way ; 
k uC.d your going so often to Mr Stevens, and not having 


I had, it is trufc, a gown and, wig, and a bag for dinners at home every day, and sending down a piece 
briefs, but the letter the moths bad utterly destroyed of a bottle of sherry, as if it was no more than New 
r aojpe fifteen years since, and I did not find it neceCsary Kiver water !— thinks I to' myself, there’s* a change 
to procure another. I had regularly attended the somehow come over Mr Gerrard. But la! sir, I’m 
Western Circuit # twenty-eiglp years, and never had a sure, though I lose the best lodger I ever had, I do 
. client presumed to ^liSjurb ^my y otium cum dignitale. most sincerely wish you joy. Well, only think, and 
S<me imperii ritat persons may question the dignitatc ; you going, sir, to live in a great country-house all 
the otium, however, ^was certainly mine. 1 had at by y/iurself ! It’s m6st a pity, as things have turned 
first gone the circuit from a sort of vague idea of duty up, that you are not ma( ried, sir. I ask your pardon 
— latterly, it became ft habit. I liked change of air for my freedoin, Mr Gerrard.’ * 

twice a year, and tile west of England is pleasant ‘ Mrs Davis, I never intend to marry. \PIease to 
enough for a few weeks, # for an idle man who lias no dust that table,’ I added, by way of stopping her 
calls in particular to any of the cardinal points. Eor loquacitv on a subject I peculiarly disliked, 
many years — nearly twenty, I think— I had lodged m My landlady was not so easily abashed; she took up 
Wimpole Street. Mrs Davis was a good kind of her apron and performed the desired service, at the 
■woman, for a woman, and seldom annoyed me, except same time observing: tWell, sir, certain sure it will be 
when her curiosity was excited. My habits, I suppose, most terribly lonesome wftholit a lady. It isn’t as it 
would be called decidedly bachelor. I liked Loudon is in the town, where you can pop out, and a friend 
better than any place in the wf>rld I was born there, pop in, of a long winter-evening. I know what lone- 
.and mostly educated there. "A^l m3* associations, mv someness is in the country, where you have no neigh- 
friends, and my habits, were connected with the metro- hours but the trees, and* scarce a Christian to speak to 
polls/ I w^s a member o£ one of the clubs; I went but the brute beasts. We kept two cows, and lived 
occasionally to the theatres or to publje lectures ; in the county, ‘you know, sir, where my poor dear 
dabbled a little in Icienac ; rend the reviews and John died ; and I ’ll tell you how it was, sir, that I10 did 
periodicals, and fognd people t^tfhlk with about them, die — all through the mistake of a country ’pothecary, 
I had always a sort of inward domesticity about me, who’-L— 


I had always a sort of inwuird domesticity about me, 
but it never went*beyond a single arm-chair, the love 


‘ Yes, I remember perfectly your mentioning the 


of poking my own fire uncriticised, a ‘witch’s bonnet circumstances, Mrs Davis. Is that ray weekly account 
to make my own negus in, and an hccifcsional friend you have in your hand?’ There was nothing I dreaded 
who would«drt)p in to help to drink it. r , so njucb as the exclaiming of ‘Poor dear John ! ’ Peace 

* My sitting-room in Wimpole Street was cozy and be to his ashes, so long as they do not give rise to the 
comfortable— the ffrniture, The position of the house, garrulity Sf his reliufc. 4 | 

the locality, feemed all identified with mysetf. If I Having stopped the narrative, and settled the account, 
could not dignify my /ares with the true title 01 Rouse- I gave Mrs Davis a quarter of a year's rent, # m con- 
hold gods, they were less dear to me because they sideration of her long services, and presented her with 
might ignominiously have been termed lodging-house my tea-caddy, a pair of handsome decanters ana plated 
gods j nor need I to quarrel with my li^gh -priestess, spirit- stand, ‘together with a Pembroke side- table I 
Mrs Davis, because she was vernacular instead of had once bought cheap at a sale. She was all grati- 
oraculari ^As to money-matters, I had so squared my tude. I shook hands with her afc*parting: and as she 
expenditure that, at the end of the year, I generally <6 %viped her left with the corner of hei apron, she 
fqund I had never less than L. 5 , n#r more than L .10 observed she hadn’t felt so much since poor John died 

in' hand. This overplus I dropped periodically into from taking the wrong nature. 

<b|p box for dpnatiBtes at the Middlesex Hospital. As I gave a lfcst survey of my little drawing-room 

My other charities were not numerous, if I may and my accustomed place by the window ia summer 
excepy^e &ct that I gave the sweeper at the crossing, and the fire in winter, I felt how pleasant it had been; 

door the sum of twopence every Monday but quickly succeeded a feeling df self-devotion to my 
ittornim#; and if that day chariced to be wet, the young new position, jfvitli aU the dignified duties of a man of 
rascal nekl out* his hand on the following mornwg, substance^ '/;ie railway took me within seven miles 
with ‘ Pleaad, yo^r honour, I did not see your honour of my future/ home ; I had never keen in that* part of 

yesterday/ ♦ • • the counttf before* ■ md pair from the 

f ’• ^ •• * ^ 1 1 
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principal hotel wafc waiting for me* at the station, and wish themselves tack Jo earth 
I soon found myself rolling towards Langton Torce of liabffc. ^ • 

The Bhades of evening were rapidly closing in ; the 


A’ish themselves tack Jo earth again frejm the mere 
We of lialffc. / • 4 

I will pass over all the details of thji dieuse 


1 lie Biwtuea ui evening .j e , ---- - x - " » — — — 

country seemed rather picturesque ; rlofcked from side grounds, as tt?^M)peared to me the foj losing morning 
topside ns long as the darkening twilight permitted, under.lhc influent of a bright? sunshiije. ' It is easy to 
At length the ascent of a tedious hill, with hedg&ws picture a handsome old country residence, placed iff 
as high as prison-walls, maje me slifk ftdfek, and.f fell the centre of R s*nall -hut picturesque park ; find lfet 
into a pleasing reverie of anticipation^ I was^nter- any one of moderate incoipe say whether he wfrald 
rupted by the postboy, whtf was walking by tff!fe # side of not feel especially fortunate if he suddenly found 
his horses, coming te the* window and saying : If it himself the possessor qf such a place, endowed with 


himself the possessor qf such a place, endowed with 


w:^S a bit lighter, your honour, £bur honour could sec the wherewithal to keep it um m 

Langton Ilall, just ri^lit down there, over on the left, The fret week o^vo # in niy new hdlise was entirety 
nt hnffom of the hill/ * devoted to busies. I^arrangecL to keep all tfle 


at the bottom of the hill.’ 

As it was n(tf. light, however, X could see nothing, 


devoted to busidlfBs. I # arranged to keep all tfle 
servants of my predecessor.; and unsjwna my^first 

• i i /v _ .a t i 


hut I looked vaguely into the obscurity pf the evening mistake; for, after awhile, I was rifcuinded that such 
landscape. The postboy soon mounted to his place, and such things had not been done fn the time of 
and the horses went off briskly. At that moment the their late master, aiftl I found that the consumption 


and the horses went off briskly. At that moment the 
burst of a merry peal of bells saluted my ears not 


of strong beer and fyeef had always*been ad libitum. 


unpleasantly. Louder and louder they sounded as we I generally conceded tHe point when a. .dispute. arose, 
Aproaeliert Langton. Suddenly the horse* stopped; for my inline was so amjfle for a bachelor, 
r looked efut to see what was the matter; we*vere at really did not seem worth while to cause discontent in 


the lodge. The gate was opened by threo people, all the scrvants-hall for the sake of a few pouiffis a year, 
anxiously pressing forward to perform the service ; The three first visits I had the honour of reccywng^ 
and four or five others stood at the do*- of the lodge, from my neighbours were from three rival iftcdical men. 
vainly straining their eyes to see beyond the glare oL /The first of these possessed*! priority of claim on my 
the candle which a woman held right before her ou*n attention, for he had attended mv deceased cousin ; 


eyey— women always do, I observe. We soon passed and to his want of foresight, peril np^J was indebted for 
the grouiwuf gazers, and Wound myself driven under being heir-at-law to his intestate patient. My second 


the groujwuf gazers, and J#found myself driven under 
an avenue of trees, whose dark trunks Stood in hold 


mcaical visitor was a vulgar little man, who talkedwof 


relief against the clear, cold sky. The church va* nothing but pills and potions, gxeept.when he dilated 
evidently near the bouse, for the clang of the bells more at large upon sem^hontfhfc? operation, which it 
grew louder. In another moment I saw lights passing had been his good-fef-tun^ to perform assist at. lie 
from window to window, and immediately the carriage reminded me of thelfollowing lines:-—* 
drew up at the portico. TIkl entrance-door flew #pcn, TT „ i._* ** 


drew up at the portico. TIkl entrance-door flew #pcn, 
and a wl#)le retinue of servants filled /he capacious 
hall. My lawyer and friend, Mr Stevens, came out to 
welcome me. My small amount of personal proper 
was speedily seized on by three or four officious men- 
servants, who conveyed a small portmanteauptfnd still 


• % 

He seldom talked but of bis trade. 

Of lungs, of lights, of livers ; 

The living he carved, and fjtahed, and slashed, 

And the dead he cut to shivers. 

• 

felt a kind of horror when I glanced at the card 


smaller carpet-bag, ceremoniously into the house. A of the third visitor, and perceived that it was another 
kind of shyness overcame me ;'l did not like so many practitioner, Hr Leech. Surely, thought I, I must 
people about me. Whichever vfay I looked, it seemed have presented a very unhealthy appearance yesterday 
as if half a score of female domestics stood courtesying at church, or these three worthies would not have been 
before me ; my head moved like a Chinese mandarin in such a very great ljurry to pay their compliments, 
in acknowledgment of these oppressive civilities. To and make their expectations knowij to me. I began 
sny the truth, I was uncommonly glful when I found to fancy that •tne undertaker would he the next* 
myself alone with Stevens in fcie dining-room. There announced. However, my fourth visitor was one of 
was no fire, for it was yet early, in the autumn, that oilier who are supposed ^to care more dor the soul 
and the polished oak-floors and wainscots seemed to than the body. Thg worthy rfsetor of my parish did 
defy the light of four candles. The* room was large not lose*inuch time 141 jnflfmg my acquaintance. He 
and well furnished, and I looked round wit^ some expressed, in the courJfc of conversation, the hope of 


complacency. 


finding me a better coadjutor in parochial reform than 


‘It is a capital house, from the garret to the cellar,’ the late ownei^of Langton had been. He enlightened 
observed Stevens. me as to a few of my cousin’s peculiarities, which 


1 It appears so,’ I replied ; ‘ everything seems very sgemed to b8 characteristic of a reserved and ifnim* 


comfortable — very comfortable indeed.’ •pressionable nature. I found that he had lived mucli 

But, in spite of this asseveration, I did not exactly to himself; keeping up a ccrtai% dignified statu in 
feel that it ilfas very comfortable. * his appointments and hte household, but shunning 

here is the library,’ said Stevens, throwing sociability or intimacy. Part of his life# he had epewt 
open an adjacent door. The room looked awfully solemn abroad : whether ho disliked female sex as much 
in thc^artial illumination pfour candles. ‘And here,’ as I did, I knew not, but he lived a bachelor-life at 
said my companion, ‘ thi§ is the drawine-room — is it Langton Hall. My cousin, it appears, had been rather 
not handsome ? — such an air of ancient vespectabilitj' crotchety, afld, as friends and relatives often do, wo 
about it.’ • discussed his failings freely. The rector amused me 

‘It is verey handsome — all very handsome, Stevens with a few domestic anecdotes about my tfeighboura 
but the rooms are so deucedlv large, t shall feel lost in and in a short tirtie I found my mind localised info a 


but the rooms are so deucedly large, J shall feel lost ii 

J.I T 1 JL __ . . XV .L 


crotchety, afld, as friends and relatives often do, wo 
discussed his failings freely. The rector amused me 
with a few domestic anecdotes about my tfeighboura 

and in a short tihie I fqund my mind localised info a 
■ : 


them, I hope there is sonic small room facing the gossiping dissertation on the merits and preteiSHon* 


South, where I can make a snuggery £br myself/ w . 

4 Oh, to be Sure,' said Stevens ; ‘ there is everything much useful knowledge. As the dinnef-bell rang just 
in this Ifouse you can possibly want. Let me shew as he was about to depart, I pressed him to remain. 


of half the families round. I foun<L#te rector a key to 

1 *a_i » * j _ t. . .I. * v .11 


you the principal bedrooins. There! is not that a 'which he did; and we talked paunchier MV ©thefc 
splendid staircase?* \ matteft over our port— for vthich I found my friend 

It was all very' splendid ; Hut I fhcmght there had a clerical liking, 
was a want of comfort and homelines \ but then, I The next day brought some my^More aristocratic • 
am one of those Jjfoplc who, if suddenly plaqpd in neighbour# tc* inspect the new-Swatr. Wp hjad few, 
Paradise, would feel strange Snd uhcopafdftable, and subjects in common. The ^ii^rea#chy# are hot an 

* ' 1 i*::. * vxil 


[ kbonght there 
but then, ] 
ldemiy plaqpd in 



intellectual face ; they form a sfrt oi rear-guard to civi- # 
ligation ; tlicrr interests and idejp are locals they think 
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circles a few thousands a year is a mere, mediocrity of 
wealtlf*. and the sqhire of ancestral eiCTes lias seldom 
mudii other claim upon the notice of society. Though 
true it is that society cares little for pedigree without 
patrimony, the genealogy of q race-horse is of more 
importance than that 0 / the man who # gives* dinners. 
The individual ftlp coined into Itoworld without any 
cognizance of a grandfather, ‘may^ive better cham- 
pagife and vefcison than the deqpendant of one of the 
freebooters* on Wliliam the Conqueror. What a god- 
send is our variable JCnglish climate to the inane 
conversation of the natives! My visitors were true 
chroniclers of tfle barrometer; n^y politics, principles, 
and prejudice# were unknonif to them, and country 
sGSietj-is not the sphere foT that kind of mental friction 
which elicits truth. If a person does not conform to 
the orthodoxy of that part of the country he lives in, 
^l-fc.ifr pronounced to be eccentric and peculiar, which 
means a gfreat deal from the lips of the ‘ utterly 
respectable.’ c , 

The next horde of visitors were more definite in the 
expression of then: sentiments. *Tiity were tenants, 
and wanted theft rents lowered, their farmhouses 
t repaired, and a host of grievances redressed. Country - 
life was new to *ne; I*set about my work con amore. 
After toiling over my qewly* squired acres, to inspect 
• the wants of my tenant-rulers, 1 Vame to the conclu- 
sion, that if all* I heard was trifc, the present was 
the worst sei&en that had ever been known ; that the 
agriculturists were the most ill-used interest in the 
country, and that mjjg particular estate was singularly 
unproductive ; that tlm rents were too high ; and that 
the farm-buildingtf had been tumbling down for the 
last twenty yeais. I was told that the game destroyed 
the crops when in the ground, and the tithes and taxes 
swallowed up the greatest portion of that which was 
garnered. Very shortly, the industry of the whole 
neighbourhood was put in requisition, and 1 found 
myself maintaining an army of masons, bricklayers, 
and carpenters. jLanglnn IIal£ itself required repair. 
•A hurricane took place a few weeks* lifter my instal- 
lation there. After being rocked through the live- 
long night, my servant appeared early in the looming 
at my door, saying : ‘ If > T ou please, sir, ite has been a 
terrible night.’ * f 

4 1 should thinks know that,** aid I. 

4 Yes, certainly, sir ; but, if you please, the whole 
stack of kitchcn-chimneys has been blown down ; the 
kitchen is full of bricks and mortar* the outhouses 
are if good dqal damaged, and part of tile stable-ropf 
js blown off; the two elms at the east side of the house* 
are rooted up ; and^I think, sir, there are not six whole 
panes of glass in the conservatory : altogether, there ’s 
%sight of mischief done by the wind, to be sur%! ’ 

0 4 Well, anything elso^* said I, fliugiug off my night- 
cap. 

, 4 No, sir ; nothing in particular. I suppose the shoot 
has burst, for one side of the wall of the lfffge drawing- 
room is streaming with wet, and the soot has come 
down the fcbrary-chimney all over the place/ 

• Pleasant news this,’ l remarked. 4 Bring me the 
, hot^ater ; I must get tip and see wflat can be done.’ 

In truth, I found that the elements had a kind of 
free repubiiu^Jtlre picturesque altitude of Langton 
Hall. TlmHpii in Macbeth might have found the 
neigdtllgffiHP'^%atly convenient, both as to time and < 
jtfP» e ‘ ir meetings ; and, to judge by the^hulla- 
ballo|M|cNf hightljr by bats, beasts, wind, and rain, one 
- • ancient ladies had made the 

naip tMI * biasladAeajh/ I often jighed for the 
humanised noises of l!he rattling streets of London. 


There is a sense of civilisation in *ihe midnight rum- 
tlingti of carriages, which gives a feeling of peopled 
security to ong’s slumbers ; but to hear all night long 
those frightful«Dw l is interrogating the Bolitude with their 
eternal 4 Who— who-db !* as though asking the napie 
of sfime spectral murderer from the dark night, is 
indeed horriUUf. Cess supernatural horrors assail one 
in th^mormn^v when you hoar that a fox lias carried 
off sonft/^hoiee water-fowl; or.fhe poachers have snared 
some ‘pheasants you had partially tamed, and that 
the garden had been beared of all the early fruit Hud 
vegetables. O London l/Londoi\! centre of civilisation, 
comfort, and economy/ why was I induced to leave 
thee and competence ? Why did my thoughtless 
cousin die without a will, and leave me heir-at-law to 
such a detestable possession as a country-house? 

What are country neighbours but another word for 
conflicting interests? If the shadow of your trees 
fall upon another man’s land, lie is j our enemy. If 
you arc arnew man in the country, he sneers at yojf } 
it you are the descendant of an old family, c ten to one 
hut there is an accumulation of the jealousies of your 
mutual progenitors. Now, in London, one never has 
neighbours ; ajnl, unless you happen to keep a liicl’fer- 
matcli manufactory, you are a subject of perfect 
£ ?iftliffereneo to the man who lives next door to you. 
In the country, one’s respectability costs so much : 
whatever your income may f he, you are obliged to keep 
up an establishment that funs away annually with 
something more, so that mortgage seems to be the all 
and end-all of ‘a large country gentleman.’ So folks 
are wont to call the squires of the land. 

How friendship warms in the sunshine of prosperity ! 
The post-bag raiely afrived without containing several 
congratulatory letters frArn people whom I Jud been 
in the habit of considering mere acquaintances. One 
hinted that a few days’ shooting would be pleasant ; 
another found that lie should be in my neighbourhood, 
and wouM look in upon me for a day or two. I had 
shortly the pleasure of seeing my house full of visitors. 
But neither the dinner-parties these arrangements 
involved, nor the fact*of t seeing ‘the hospitalities of 
Langton Ilall* alludcjd to iA the County Chronicle , 
reconciled me to the misery of having my habits 
disturbed and my quiet invaded. 

As far as my neighbours w r erc concerned, I was, of 
course, feted by them.? In vain do country-people 
arrange their dinner-parties for that date when the 
almanacs tell them the moon will lend her light ; the 
moon, like other she-things, is obstinate, and always 
hides Rebind an impenetrable mass of dark clouds 
on those occasions. 

So, on a January evening, when the 4 air is murky/ 
you drive twelve miles in the dark to partake of a stiff 
pompous dinner, where the gastronomic labours are 
never seasoned by a hon mot, or lightened by a hearty 
laugh. We English are not a joyous nation; our 
amusements are solemn, exclusive, and ostentatious. 
At eleven o’clock, you are again in your carriage, 
driving homewards. But the coachman, having en- 
joyed himself more in the scrvants-hall than you did 
in the dining-room, gets oblivious, and drives into a 
ditch, about Jhree miles from home. The carriage, is 
broken, and one of the horses lqmed; so you walk 
Jiome the rest pf the -way in a dress-coat and thin 
Boots, catch a sc*vere c#ld, and wish country dinner- 
parties — somewhere else. * 

Besides the army of bricklayers, carpenters, masons, 
drainers, and miscellaneous labourers of all descriptions, 
who were repairing my farms and injuring mjf* fortune, 
I found myself plagued to death by the disorders of 
my household.^ Though each individual domestic had 
hia or her owj way,* so far as I was concerned, they 
were the •Ihom discontented crew I had ever the mis- 
fortune to ^ congregated uhder’%ne roof. There is 
an old saying, that 4 too many cookS spoil the broth 
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and bo I thought when, one day,' it was suddenly 
announced to me, on the eve of a dinner-party* that 
my cook made an addition to the population, without 
giving the slightest hint of h«r intention, or, for aught 
I Can tell, knowing anything about it herself 1 » 

true, but, jievertltelesi the pendulum jiere is well 
worth while pausing contemplate, it is really a 

very weighty concern. Its bob alone • weighs flfcc 
hundred weigh*** ^its rod of suspension is fifteen feet 
long, and is of compound construction, to compensate 
for the disturbance of length cauged by variations gf 
atmospheric temperature, that areh-unsettler ofrtcryes- * 
trial affairs* *Thc tod is really composed of a tube of 
iron, carrying the bob below, and attached at the 
top to a p outer tube of zinc ; the two tubes being so 
proportioned **> each ‘other length, that the onfe 

expancA downward^hstas much as#thc otlfer expanjif 
upwards, upon ircccssiop#of warmth. Tliis massive 
pendulum swings frdai side* to side ojee evorj r# two 
seconds. Its length if fixed for this mt<j*'of # travellmg ; 
but the uninitiated observer is at first greatly surprised 
to notice how very small the distance is through which 
it swings. Impressed with the fdea that a good, bold, 
downward j*ush would be a £reat hel^ i#i giving force 
of movement, and therefore, Jie supposes, ste*?Tliiufl^ 
ho beholds with wonder this huge mass of metal 
dawdling lazily backwards and forwards through ji 
space of only a very few inches, notwithstanding thu* 
length of its su spending-rod. The fact is, that bread til ’ 
,of sweep introduces an element of irregularity and 
imperfection into the movement o| a pendulum, and 
hence all meehatiesVvho concern thjanselves with the < 
conduction of very accurate timc^ncasurers, do all 
they can to restrain this chief auxiliary of their labors • 
within dignified movements ami restricted excursions. 
The pendulum of a shtsuM never sweep in its 

beat through more *thaiv an arc of twg> degrees o£a # 
circle, estimated 1 fy angular- measurement. For a 
pendulum thirteen feet long, a beat hf* two degrees 
would measure a small fraction more than live inches 
of absolute extent. This, therefore, serves to give a 
very good idea of how small the swing of this bob, of 
high and grave dignity, is. The intelligent mechanic 
who has endowed this swinging pendulum with its 
vibratory life, assured me that if it were set swinging 
in this sedate way, without any maintaining power 
being attached to it to keep it in movement, being 
merely left to its own devices and the simple influence 
of the earth's gravitatjon-pull, it would, nevertheless, 
continue its regular boat^ for nearly twenty-four hours 
tefore it lost its count and came to a stand. 

Ascending to the upper apartment by means of 
a rud^ flight of steps, 1 Entered upon the region of 
('ranks lyid %'heels ; t^eso, however, presented themselves 
before me in a very t#>rgp!bt phalanx, and, if the truth 
be told, also in a ver^unlookcd-fol* guise. A sort of 
long black mangle, with its fly- whecV multiplied into a 
series of tlire^ all cogged and toothed at the circum- 
ference, was th* only object I could discover. The 
t^p of the pdhdulum-rod came evidently # up into some 
•sort of close connection with the mangle, for*I could se^ 
it joined thereto by a short strong #pring, and swaying 
to and fro slowly at its #de ; but none of the wheels 
movej f they were all as fixed and stationary as if tke 
mangle was waiting for some jpwnd to come and set it# 
machinery in operation by turning a winch or crank. 
Whilst, however, I was looking on, a good deal puzzled 
at the stillnAs, all at once the wheels seemed to have 
taken a new fit into their spokes and teeth, without , 
the arrival of any hand to help them. THfe stillness 
changed into general movement — whirr, whirr, wh*rr* ; ; < 
cogs rattled among cogs, and iron rims ran rbund 
amongst iron rims ; then click— $tll was fixed and 
motionless again. The active fi4 hatl been a vtfry 
transient one ; it had endured less than half a beat of , 

* the heavy, bob down stairs ; still this*trartSf&tt!»jit had, 
duly atid orderly advanced the business of the machine. 
The meaning of the proceeding was simply this: on 1 
the ground that there could be^ no JflJjeat in having 
the hand of a^ilock up 220 feet frign in the a! t travel , 
continuously on, when a good . telescope would be 

1 

THE BROBDlflNAG C^OCK.' 

In the chief city of the eplpif-e of Brobdignag— where, 
of course, everything is flone upon a Brobdignagian 
scale — they have recently been Building a new palace 
for the use of the wist men the nation, when they 

meet in deliberation upon the nation’s affairs. There 
is one gate in this palace intended* for the particular 
entrance, of the monarch, which is 1 don’t know hdw 
many hundred feet high — it makes ordinary mortal 
heads dizzy only to look at it— and close by the side 
of this gate they arc now putting up a clock-case, 
which is by and by to admonish Brobdignagian eyes 
npthe matter of time. This clock-case is tnadc after 
the good old fasWion which came in soon afteif Adam, 
and which you, kind reader, are, i am sure, familiar 
enough with. I daresay you have seen half-a-dozen 
such clock-cases within the last*hour-*the long stiff 
parallelogram body, with the squarc-cornerod hytli^)^ 
cephalic protrusion above, out of which stares the round 
imperturbable face, with the eye that never blinks when 
it looks M you, and withahe flat features that never 
mean anything else but minutes and seconds whenever 
you may look at them. Such, then, is the mode of thb 
new piece of furniture that has been added to this Brob- 
dignagian palace. The face of the clock-case is twenty- 
two feet across, and the case itscy is so tall, that it will 
make even long necks ache, ^hen they bow the strong 
way, to ]*nj T their devotions to the dignity with the 
scythe. The only thing that is peculiar about the case 
itself, in addition to its size, is, that it is intended to be 
as lasting as it is largo: it is made, not of wainscot, 
nor of mahogany, but of firm and solid stone.** 

Chancing, a few days since, to be walking down one 
of the chief thoroughfares of th^ capital of Brobdignag, 
where I was on a short >as«ng visit, this huge clock- 
ease for the first time caught e some half mile off, 

peering up above the house-tops and chimneys of the 
neighbourhood. Now, I have had rather a mechanical 
turn from boyhood, and have always delighted in the 
doings of levers and wheels ; ho the idea came upon 
me at once that I must be true to thr old traditions of 
my early life, and see how those things were managed 
in this city of the giants. JIaving, therefore, instituted 
the necessary inquiries, and found that the njtals of 
this horological monster, although organised, were at 
present undergoing a sort of probationary trial in a 
neighbouring placo of retreat, I wended my way 
thither, and having made good use of the Englishman's 
admitted privilege, I very soon established a free-and- 
easy relation with the chief guardian of the ^eehanism, 
and, under IdS courteous and intelligent guidance, gained 
accesiyio what I wished to see. 

The temporary accommodation which has been pro- 
vided fts a sort of purgatorial residence for this future 
dweller in the palace, edhsists of little more than a 
large shed divided transversely, by measis of a floor, 
into an upper and lower apartment. In the lower of 
these apartments, various insignia of the clock-makinai 
craft are scattered about; but at one side there descends 
through the floor, from above, the bob of the monster, 
swinging gently and sedately to a^d fro. This, as 
the reader is aware, is a very important constituent 
of the apparatus, althpugh the only portion that is 
visible in these lower Tegiona : upon the behaviour of 
the, swinging pendulum mainly depends the accuracy 
of all time-keeping mechanism *>f lar^ qize. Some 
persons, indeed, hold that a clock is VptTiing more 
than a train of wheel-work, adapted forVmnting the 
beats of a swinging pendulum: this is fiot* strictly 
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required to Jkake it* progress Perceptible ft all, it had 
occurred to She artist vftio plamied the machine, that 
i^kould be better to cause the hand to make a leap, 
which could be rthere s<yn at certair^ea^venicnt inter- 
yalfc, so that the leap might really mark some deter- 
minate instant in tl^c hour. It was (pearly better that 
the ( ibferver should be absolutely sure of his time every 
half-minute, than that her should be uncertain about 
it through the entire minute. The arrangement has 
consequently been made, that this leap shall r be taken 
«bjr the hand of t the clo*]c at the lapsR«of each half- 
iqjnute. iJuring fifteen beats t of%£ long two-lbconds* 
pendulum, alL excepting itself, andone or two small 
parts connected with its "top, stands still ; but then, 
by the last* of .the: fifteen beats, a detent is freed ; the 
wheels whirl round, axd the minute-hand makes its 
jump, to stop again in its new position, until another 
fifteenth beat starts it once more. Each half-minute 
jump bf the aid of the l^tig eleven-feet lignd will be 
e?ven flffiches in length;, the dial of the clock will be 
bo vast t^at there will bo fourteen inches on its face 
hgjwecn every contiguous pair oft minute-dots ; the 
dfeoilrr figures themselves will be nearly seven feet 
asunder. At the distance of 220 feet below, this 
seven-inch jump of the extremity of the hand will ^i; 
be distinctly observable, even to ordinary eyes ; and 
ordinary men, wh£n they see it, will 41* t their watches, 
and go on their way rejoicing that they ca» be 
! r pifhctual to even an instant, if they are so inclined. 

But the* feature whicK proved to me the most interest- 
ing in this leviathan Ol&k reftWna to be told. A pen- 
*di\)um would lie alone a sufficient time-keeper, without 
any maintaining ppwer being adapted to it to continue 
its movement^ if tlfere were no extraneous force at 
work tending to weaken, and finally to stop its swing. 

It would go on, whentjnee started, beating seconds or 
double seconds, as the case might be, for months or 
years, and would duly need wheel-work to be connected 
with it as a counter of its vibrations, to save the personal 
trouble of having a living reckoner constantly watching 
and doing the same thing with his eye. But there are 
two mischievous powers which conspire to prevent this 
result: little particles of air are constantly crowding 
themselves in the way of the Bivinving bob, and have 
to be vigorously pushed out of fts path : and little par- 
ticles of metal, or roughnesses, are constantly present- 
ing themselves where the pendulum-rod is hung at top, 
and scratclfing or scrapjdg themselves agaiCist it, 
although the work mambas ^one ^>is best to rqake the 
two conjoined surfaces as smooth as tools can effect. 

In ordinary clock-work, these Retarding interferences 
are overcome and compensated for in this way : a 
heavy weight is wound by a cord upon g barrel, and is 
left ijiefe suspended, pulling the barrel«round to unwind 
the cord fr^mdt, and get back to the ground ; but tl^nl 
barrel is connected with the train of toothed and notched* 1 
wheels, so that it can only get round just so fast as they 
permit. One of these wheel 8% as its teeth fixed so, that 
a^pieeeof niet&l, connected with the top of the pefidfiilum, 
and shaped something the claw of an anchor, pro- 
jects on eacih side between two of them ; then, as the 
pendulum swings from side to side, these anchor-like 
projections, or pallets, as they are called alternately 
strike into and free themselves from the notches on 
^jtljpr -side'bf the wheel. The swinging of the pendulum 
regulates the rate at which the whqpls are allowed to 
go Jt&wd *, but as the wheels are dragged round by the 
weight that is hanging on the barrel, the teeth of the 
wlfeel connected with the anchor of the pendulum give 
it a push as they are disengaged from its ends, and 
, i #6 cate* just as much moving power to the 
r swinging part as it is deprived of by the opposition 
of friction. % 

But here* a difficulty comes into play: any little 
.irregularity that n33&t| the movements* of the wheel* 
a lters«the force of the push that the teeth of the 


glast wheel communicate to the pendulum, and so a 
variation in rate is introduced. In this great clock, 
however, a plan* has been pursued which leaves the 
mechanism fre% from^this imperfection. The attempt 
has Jwen made to give the push by the agency of* a 
powpr that i& on ^account pf its own intrinsic nature, 
absolutely un\arying. Or* each side of thh pendulum- 
rod, af jiQjit of small metallic hammer is liung upon a peg. 
The swinging of the pendultipi first draws out a little 
bolt, that stopped the turnfhg of a wheel ; the wljeel 
then goes round, unner the influence of the weight, 
lifting one of the little jammers, as it does so, until it 
is caught by another bolt. The hammer-head next fells 
by its own gravity" and strikes the pendulum-rod just 
as it is in the act of descending, communicating the 
force of its blow to quicken the movement ; the same 
thing is afterwards repeated on the opposite side of the 
vibration, and then again on the same side; so going on 
alternately. But the blow that is given to the pendului;i 
depends ifyon nothing but the force of thq hammer, 
which ik lifted up by the train of whefcl-work, and then 
descends with a strength that is exactly proportioned 
to its weight; hut as this weight does not vary by,tlie 
fraction of a gt'ain, the blow never alters ; its push is 
^changing, and always the same in amount. The 
mod has three stops and cogs on it, and goes once 
round in three beats of the pendulum, or in six seconds. 
This, therefore, continues without cessation; tire massive 
pendulum sways to and fro, and the little hammers 
tthove, hammer away on the sides of its rod. All 
very simple and natural, truly. But the strange part 
of the proceeding is the difference of the masses of 
the two agents that combine to defeat the conspiracy 
which is in force against {die perfection of the machine. 
The bob of the pendulum, as has been started, is a 
vast lump of metal of six hundredweights; but the 
hammers that tap away on the sides of its rod are 
little strips of iron, weighing probably some one or 
two oum^s at the most. The slight tap every two 
seconds of this small fragment of metal is sufficient to 
keep the huge swinging giant up to his work. This 
beautiful contrivance — no*“ technically known as the 
gravity escapement — h of the highest importance in 
the practical applications of the science of horology ; 
for it is found that when it fs employed, all the teeth 
of the several wheels may be rough, just as turned 
out from the casting, And the clock will nevertheless 
keep better time than it would have done with the 
most perfectly finished teeth under other arrange- 
ments. It removes the necessity, too, for employing 
such hravy pendulums and weights as were otherwise 
needed, for the only object of those was the rendering 
the movements of the clock as independent as possible 
of trifling accidental disturbances. Nevertheless, the 
great principle at the bottom of all even rates, in 
clock proceedings, is to have plenty of length and 
weight in Jjie swinging portion of the machinery. A 
clock with a pendulum beating two 4&conds, and 
weighing four hundredweights, goes thirty*twt times 
as well as a clock with a pendulum beating single 
seconds, and weighing half a hundrecfWeight, ali' other 
things being Jhe same. 

The reason why, in this leviathan clock, the 
pendulum has been made so massive is, that there 
yvill be so muck resistance occasionally offered to its 
I moving parts : there will be four dials, of twenty-two 
feet diameter, on the top of its lofty case. The mere 
variation in the Resistance of the wind, acting at the 
extremity of the eleven- feet long -hands la these 
several dials, would have been alone enougn to have 
deranged considerably the swinging of a less solid and 
determined bol$. A large clock is really a very inte- 
resting objectiin a pHilosophicai light, when the matter 
is fairly con/Jered. I^et us see hgw it stands in this 
case. A weight is wound up by^, moans of a Cord 
rolled rSurfil a barrel ; the weight hangs dangling and 


pulling at the barrel, in its natural' ffesi re to get dowr^ 
to the ground. A train of wheel-work, and a*huge 
mass of swinging metal, are set to prevent its doing so 
in haste, and, consequently, fit ^mftkes f the best of a 
hifc-d necessity, and goes down slowly ; but, as iLdoes 
so, it whirls the ends of Jpng light rods round, and 
round with Extreme regularity in th*e cMumferetice of 
wide circles. Tlio weight that* keeps tbl largewilace- 
clock going will be wourtd u’p probably some 2t)0 feet, 
but in descending Shis 200 feet, it will make the 
extremities of tho four minute- Wands— to say nothing 
of their hour-companions — «flgeep through a weary 
journey of some 45,000 feet — equivalent to something 
like eight miles and a half. In these affairs, there is 
no creation of power— it is all matter of fair barter 
and exchange : the thing that carries round the hands 
of the large clock on the dial, is really the force of 
tho men’s arms which wind up the clock. That force 

hung up for the time in tho suspended weight, and 
only slovvly escapes from its imprisonment, as the 
weight descend^ by slowly oozing out through the 
ends of the creeping hands. A great effort is made in 
a wlsort time, to produce a slight effort extended over 
a long time ; and, by the way, in«tlie Btobdignag clock 
it is a great effort that is made, for the winding-^j 
which will be done once a week, will require more 
than half a day’s incessant turning of the winch to 
accomplish it. This yastWiabour will, however, be in 
a great measure required on account of the striking- 
machinery that will be connected with the going parft 

Striking-machinery ! and how do Brobdignag clocks 
strike? Why, of course, as giants should strike — 
with vigour and power. The tjpll on which the blow 
falls will be eight feet high, £gid nine feet wide, anff will 
weigh fif*?en tons — three times as much as the great 
bell of St Paul’s. The hammer which makes the biow 
will weigh four hundredweights, and its stroke will be 
equivalent to a gentle tap of a ton and a half. Wo to 
the Brobdignag hamj that attempts to arrest^lie Brob- 
dignag notification of hours ! The very teeth in the 
wheel- work of the striking-movement, when at rest, 
will be resisting the dragging of half a ton. As the 
winding-up of this clock will ef necessity occupy so 
long an interval, a very curious contrivance has been 
adopted to stop the windftig, independently of all inter- 
ference from the operators or attendants, whilst tho 
striking of the hours and quarters is in progress. The 
clock will take care, in this reBpccv, to protect itself 
from accident and harm. 

Some curious readers will probably like to know 
that the ingenious and skilful maker of this Brqjxlignag 
clock is Mr Dent, of the Strand. Few w ill need to be 
told that the palace which is to be its final destination, 
although not final resting- place, is the Palace of 
Westminster. 


TII^ SONG OF HIAWATHA.* j 

Amkitca has not yet produced her great poet, 
who shall be ranked with ‘earth’s immortal few nor 
was It to bo Expected: the Homers, Dantes, and 
Shakspeares, bre not borft in the first century of their 
country’s existence. The beauty of external nature 
alone will not bring forth great poets, or America 
might by tjhis time have outdistanced Europe. In rp 
*part of tho world does Nature* appear grander, or more 
gracious, or richer in inspiration and the elements of 
beauty. In her mountain majesty, fcer rolling seas of 
prairie-land, her cataracts that thunder everlastingly, 
her magnificent forests, her great rivers — she is there 
without a rival. But although these things have their* 
influence on the human mind, it is hurftan life, with its 
mingled experiences, its glooms dbd giories^its sorrows 
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*nd aspiratkms, if# pain and passion, its sufferings and 
rejoicings, that inspires great V 5etr y* A*d it is only 
out of a distinct, mature, and lusty national li(p thaS*a 
national poet ^ag^ome. It is in the fields of a great 
past, -that have been trampled and ploughed, and 
furrowed by ‘Struggles for national life and liberty* 
enriched and e’n rib bled by long human toiling, Watered 1 
by sweat, a tears, and blipod, that poetry strikes its 
deepest root, and flowers to its loftiest height. America 
has but yttlo of such a past. She is in the same posi- 
tion as a yonag poet who hag had but a very limited 
expcriAice. The Ipdld^r cah only J>uild Acording fd 
his materials, we cannot look ujpon Longfellow Is 
a great poet — we wjio are accustonjsd to Mflton, 
Shakspeare, and Burfts ; nevertheless, he-is thereat wo 
could expect of a young country like America— under 
tho circumstarices, af we say — the best, certainly, she 
has hitherto produced. 

We take Longfello^ to be the mpst popular poet 
living. We believe his poemg sell more, and r<?#d 
more, than any other. His poetry is just the perfection 
of the happy medgum : ho has hit the golaen meajj. . 
He has not great creative power, nor a large slipping^ 
imagination ; he does not exhibit much force of 
passion, and seldom readief the sublime ; but he has 
bo much quiet beauty and tenderness, and is so pecu- 
liarly felicitous# in* appealing to She moral nature 
thr^pgh the imagination, that the ITeart warmly wel- 
comes him as a pleasant and genial guest. Ile^i^ 
unequalled in setting to noble music seme brave 
sentiment that ruiu^THftugl# %he soul of universal 
humanity; and thif is*one great caq#e of the wide* 
human* sympathy ^vhich greets his 'poems. He lias 
also a perfect mastery of expression lfcdessary for his 
purpose ; herein he is a great artist. Everything lie 
sets his hand to is turned outjfinely finished ; in this 
respect we should rank him next to Alfred Tennyson. 

He has no fine frenzies, treads n* perilous heights, 
sounds no dim unfathomed depths ; but he goes on the 
even tenor of hiy way, with delightful ease and quiet j 
sense of sufficient power to hear the burden of hifl 
song. In his style, we seem to hear the melodious 
murmurings of happy contentedness. 

In Hiawatha , Longfellow lias gone right away from 
European subjects anil their secoiyl-hand influences, 
which have liftherto mingled bo largely in Americail 
poetry, and struck out a new and rich vein in the*poetic I 
mine. % lie lias turned to the past of his owuntry, as it 
peers out of tho backwoods and*hunting-grounds of tho 
red man — to that pa$t, # 8Q^Srtile in legend and mystery, 
lie has endeavoured give the werld America’s first 
written epic, and for that purposejias chosen Indian 
life and love Tor his subject — we think, with marked 
success. If lit* has not done a great thing, he has 
^pliieved no*mean triumph: he has suijg a new*song, 
and opened up novel vistas ; and these thftigs are no# 
to be slightly estimated at the pre^nt time. 

To enjoy Hiawatha poetically, or judge it critically, 
we ipast take the poet’s stand-point,# or rather tfae 
Indian point of view. It if* an Indian Edda. AJi 
its features are Indian — from the legends which are 
strung together in a rosary of homely beauty, to the 
simple marffier of telling it. The poem, save in the 
introduction, is altogether representative of a peculiar 
people, their history, traditions, life, and mihners ; and 
as such we must accept it. We take it to be &8I- 
nently characteristic and illustrative of Indian life. and 
scenery. The cunning and simplicity, exaggeration 
and love of the wonderful,, which belong to the races of 
the red men, together with much of their forest expe- 
rience. is admirably transmuted into^oeUMwti* The 
measure, which at first seemed trivial and monotonous, 
grows on the reader, and in the end seems per&ptly ! 
adapted to the purpose. It tlra wery simplest 
possible, but managed with ^ucB^wwtisiic mastery .that 
it never becomes wearisome. * • ** 


Hiawatha is a hereof miraculous Wtth and attributes, 
in Indian tradition* sonuftrhat akin to the mythological 
personages, the Cadmuses and Thors of other nations. 
He comes among them as the teaejj^and deliverer, 
and* personifies man in* his warfare with the brute- 
forces of nature. He is a type of strength, nobleness, 
and beauty ; he goes forth to'conqdesfc, and returns 
from* each struggle as a victor. This is *}y>w he hap- 
pened to be born : His grandmother, whose name was 
Noltomis, was sporting with her.womerw- , 

• # Swinging ip a swing* pf grape-vines, # 

* 0 When her rioal, the rejected, 
m Cut the lpafyfcwing asufdpr. 

And NoSoniLs fell afffightcd<* t * 

Downward tfirough the evening twilight. 

From a full moon she fell, and a daughter, Wenonah 
by name, was the result of her fall. The beautiful 
Wenonah was the mother of IJiawatha ; the West-wind 
w£p hi^father.* His motlilr dies very >'0111%, and his 
cfnldhood is nursed by Nbkomis. She tells him many 
a legpnd and tale of wonder, in reply to his curious 
iriqyiries ; among other beautiful tmngs, she describes 
the rflinbow-*- 

*Tis the heaven of flowers you sec there. 

All the wild-ltawcrs of the forest, 

All the lilicf^of the prairie, • a 
When on eaPdi they fade and perish, ' ^ 

m m Blossom in that heaven above us. 

Hiawatha grows and btcon^es strong enough to handle 
the bow ; lie goes in 4 o*the mWtei with his bow and 
*aripw6 : here liie description's peculiarly naive, but 
we fancy it very’tyue to the exp^ience of many an 


I Where the sUn may come and warm me ; 

* Strip these garments, green and yellow, 

Strip this lmdding plumage from me, 

Lay me »» the earth, and make it 

Soft and loose ahd light above.’ « 

This.conflict of four days* juration simply amounts to 
thrashing thoyjorn, but i 4 is exquisitely told. Our 
hero W^guisliM Mondamin. 

•And victorious Hiawatha 


we fancy it very‘ty*ue to the experience of many an 
incipient sporfsdian. *Ilc is only a child, and the birds 
sing round liim in playful mockery. 

* Do not shoot us^IIiawatha ! * 

Sang the opc^hee, the robin. 

Sang the blue-bird, the owaissa, 

* Do not shoot us, Iliawatha !’ 

Dp the oak-tree, close beside him, 

Sprang the squirrel, adjiclaumo, 

In and out among the branches, 

Coughed and chattered from the oak-tree, 

Laughed, and said between bis laughing : 

* Do not shoot me, Hiawathft !’ 

And the rabbit from his pathway • 

•Leapt aside, and at a distance 

Sat erfet upon his hauitehes, * 

Half in fear, and half in frolic^ • # 

Saying to the little huift? r ^ # 

* Do not shotA me, Iliawatnt !’ 

But we do think* Mr Longfellow must have been 

drawing the long-bow when he tells us ofrhis hero — 

~ • 

•He could shoot an arrow from him, • 

And fun*forward with such fleetness, * 

That the arro^ fell behind him ! 

One of the most beautiful legends which is woven 
into the tissue^of this poem, is the origin of the*%aize, 
of Indian corn. Iliaw^Jja prays to the ‘Master of 
life* to send down some other food besides fish, flesh, 
fruit, and fowl, and the Master sends down Mondamin. 
And he saw a youth approaching 
Dressed in garments green and yellow, 
m: m ComJhg through the purple twilight, 

Through the splendour of the supset ; 

* ■ Plumes of green bent o’er his forehead, 

And his hair was soft and go! din. 

He tellr Iliawatha he must wrestle with him ; for three 
days th gpg estle— 

Then he smiled, and said : * To-morrow • 

Is the lost day of your conflict. 

You wjll ,c«|quer and overcome me 5 
Make a bea%arfie to lie in, 

Wher^the rain mftylall upon me, 


Made the gravels he commanded. * 

Mot forgotten nor neglected 

Was the grave nliln-c lay Mondamin, 

Sleeping in the rain and sunshine, 

Where his scattered plumes and garments 
Faded in the rain and sunshine. 

Day by day they watched beside it, 

Till at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward, 

- Then another and another, t 

And* before the summer ended e • 

SVooil the maize in all its beauty,* 

With its shining robes about it, 

And its long, soft, yellow tresses ; 4 

And in rapture Hiawatha 
^ Cried aloud : ‘ It is Mondamin ! 

Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin * 

Among Hiawatha’s feats, ho wins ‘ Laughing Water* 
for his wife. # Tlie doscriptfcfn of his wooinjf and his 
bride is tender and charming. Here is a love-song, 
sftng at his wedding-feast, which wc believe is trans- 
lated from an Indian original. It is filled and fragrant 
with a flower-like tenderness — 

, Onaway ! Awakt*, beloved ! 

Thou the wild-flowcitof the forest ! 

Thou till wild-bird of the prairie ! 

Thou with eyes so soft aim fawn-like ! 

If thou only lookest at me, 

I am happy, I am happy, 

Affhe lilies of the prairie, » 

When they feel the dew upon them ! 

Sweet thy breath if as the fragrance 
Of the wild- flowers in ^h(*morning, 

As their fragrance is at evening, 

In the moon when leaves are falling. 

Does not all the blood nothin mo 
Leap to medt thee, leap to meet thee, 

As the springs to i#eot the sunshine, 

In the mooipwhen nights are brightest? 

When thou art not pleased, beloved, 

Then my heart is sad and darkened, 

As the shining river darkens 
When the clouds drop sliadcpvs on it ! 

When thou smilest, my beloved, 

Then my troubled heart is brightened. 

As in sunshine gleam the ripples 
> That the cold wind makes in rivers. 

Smiles the earth, and smilo the waters, 

Srniltthe do 11 41 ess skies above us, * 

But I lose my way of smiling 

When thou art no longer near me ! * v 

I myself! myself! behold me! a 

Blood of my heating heart, behold me ! 

O awake, awake, beloved ! 

Onawa/! awake, beloved ! 

We shall not die able to follow Hiawatlja through 
ms many marvellous adventures ; nor is it necessary ; 
many of our readers will be already acquainted with 
them, and we hope to induce others to become so. 

In Indian mytftology, as in that of Greece, we find 
the same personification and deification of the forces of 
•nature, and many of them are touchingly beautiful. 
The Legends of the Winds, Spring and Winter, the 
Legend of the Strong* are finely poetical, 

Mr Lon^feUpw has conscientiously worked in the 
true spirit offiis subject. He has blenmost successful 
in his representation of Indian life*and customs, hut 
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not so successful in his descriptions' of scenery ; here* 
wc might have expected a new world of colouf and 
rich sensuous influence. After readyia the descrip- 
tions of Humboldt and others <pf those grand American 
forests where stands * Magnificence dreaming,’ and 
the wealth of the seasons yj poured out in mangold, 
mingling, olftinging colours* we feel' Longfellow’s 
allusions to them, in Hiawatha"? forestManderinf s, as 
bare enumerations of generalities. X 

Mr Longfellow luis been greatly indebted to Mr 
Schoolcraft, an American author^who has made many 
researches among all that appertains to the Indian tribes 
of the United States, their history, condition, and tradi- 
tions; and he lms made good use oflwhat materials lie 
borrowed. We take Ilinwatha to be one of the most 
decided poetic successes of the late prolific publishing 


MEMORIALS OF A FRIEND OF, MINE. 

It is a w$ek siificc my friend died— -the friehd that 
loved me better than he did all tie world beside, and 
it i%fit and right that I should mourn him. Ilis large 
eyes, dim and feeble enough, pooiifellov% were fixed on 
me to the last with a tender regard ; no clergy in ai^ 
and no doctor came between us at his last moments ; 
and with a sigh, more expressive of regret than pain, 
he deparied. As humamjyears go, he was not old ; 
but, counting by dogs’ years, he was a patriarch, and 
I had known him from his earliest youth— I was aboift 
to write ‘from a puppy,* but I remember how that 
word is liable to misconstruction. Jock was never a 
dandy, never sniffed the air as though it was not good 
enough for his delicate scn^bilities, but rather ns if, 
on the contrary, he bleed it; never, so/ar as I know, 
were an eye-glass ; never looked but with canine horror 
on a cane ; apd never filled anybody with that desire 
winch the sight of a modern drawling exquisite always 
engenders, to give him * a glass of sherry and a kick 
behind.’ # | 

He avrs not half such a beast as many men, not less 
useful, and infinitely mage •agacious ; and he certainly 
was not a sporting character. My cousin, whose pro- 
perty Jock first was, became disgusted with him from 
this last circumstance; and when the regiment Avas 
ordered to India, he left him behind in my care, with 
injunctions to ‘ break him in,’ tnd make a good pointer 
and retriever of him ; and so 1 did, in,a sort of way, for 
he used to point at frogs and butterflies, Avhen sitting ; 
and he retrieved most capitally — gloves, for instance. 

Notwithstanding his defects, however, he wa| a very 
popular dog in his regiment, the Crushers, and had 
been even wont to march at the head of their band on 
great occasions. Whenever he heard music play, to 
the very last, ho would stop out in some attempt at 
keeping time with it, at all events quite as Avell as I 
could do it ; and he never lost this other soldier-like 
quality— always detested JeWs. Ho # had been 
accuslpmed to sit outside Cousin George’s barrack- 
rooms with certain instructions regarding duns— such 
as a «entiy refieives before taking his post in a 
beleaguered city — and sr&picious-looking persons Avcro 
pretty sure to be bitten. He liked beggsirs, for he had 
a warm and pityiag heart, but not gentlemen with 
mosaic studs and hooks to their nsses : he alwa^ 
wanted to hang himself on tt> the Iiooks. When fie 
first came to rpe, he could take his glass of sherry or 
two without inconvenience, and evgn smoke a mild 
cigar; but he lost those habits very soon, nor do I 
think he ever really cared for dissipation : he only 
practised it to oblige George, and for the sake of good - 1 
companionship* ’ 

When we were merely acquainted, $hrqugh seeing 


sporting 


Shooting 


piyself, or anything else of the kipd, and was a good 
deal bored in Berkshire Avitlf Avalking through wet 
turnips after George and the keeper; but jt vr»s 
nothing to what^Jpok suffered. 

It was ‘ J-o-o-o-ck,, confound you, J-o-o-o-o-o-ek ! ’ 
at the top of their voices, all day long, until they gave* 
it up through hoifrseness ; and 1 used to try my hand, 
which, as ^fck always knqw there was a bun ih it, 
generally succeeded. The fact is, he had no notion of 
doing things by rule and compass, but roved over the 
whole field-r4*vo fields very often — at his own sweety 
will, without regard to the* mysteji&us Ibunds afitt 
signs in those cajjtfs macle^and provided by wportsmofl. 
Tie did not care to stgrfd on three legs!*-- unless \frhen 
fatigued — and stare It a covey, bitt he would dash 
right into the middle of it, on spec of bagging his own 
particular bird ; and having been successful on one or 
two occasions, he was the harder to cure. George 
always firc^ at him poiflt-blank, whenever it occurred ; 
but, being generally unsteady through anger, ‘*md#a 
long Avay off, he didn’t hit him hard, or often. Jock 
Avould Avaifc a bit 'jfter these shots, to sec whether h^ 
Avas killed or not, perhaps, and then cut away witji-hia, 
bird to some secluded dining-place : he always brought 
> us back religiously — the drear old beast ! — the legs. 
George never had the heart to beat^him when he used 
to come up to as fill sideways, with his tail a little 
deposed, and the legs sticking out*of hiB mouth like 
tusks ; and as for me, I would lay down my gun<%W* 
hug him and give him bun. /Wise, • however, as my 
friend was from hi>*yMxth ivpjthe always displayed 
weakness in the m/ttcr«of hares. Slnyt in the wind ’ 
as lie was — from tlfc sherry and ci^afs, I think — and 
by no means naturally speedy, iiu son.vfr Avas a hare 
started, than off* Avent Jock in pursuit. Miles and 
miles he’d run, losing ground ^gith every stride, and 
barking, although he had no breath to lose, the whole 
way. This was very foolish of Jo#k ; but there was, 
of course, no use in reasoning with him. I told 
my uncle so one day, who said : ‘ Reason with him ? 
I’d cut him to the heart with my wliip;’ a sentiment 
which accounted to me for Jock’s inveterate hostility 
to my revered relative. lie got, indeed, a good deal 
bullied by sporting people generally, and liked no 
September day so av*11 as its Sundays. There was 
i» sedate and j&ber air about him as he walked with* 
us to the church-doors, that contrasted favourably 
with tfce behaviour of thc*other dogs : time heathens 
Avould havtf been at the birds Ml the week rotfhd, if 
they could ; nevertheless, # I was one day very nearly 
laughing in sermon- tftne through flock ; for, getting 
tired of Avaiting outside in the church-yard, lie climbed 
up to the window oC our pew, and hung to the ledge by 
his chin and lus»fore-feet. 1 saw him, and lie saw me, 
fyr his shoulders moved as though his tajl was wagging 
'away behind, and I knew that somebody Mse woul<J 
sec him presently, and that there vgmld be a row ; and 
indeed my aunt, turning #ound upon a sudden during 
the Etching of a very dreadful picture from the 
pulpit, took his black paws, pnd black and tan coun- 
tenance. fis belonging to the enemy of mankind himself, 
and screamed accordingly. Poor Jock got exorcised 
in a mannef which, had he been my dog, I would not 
have permitted, and he never looked again into even so 
much as a meeting-house. * t 

I think, Avhen George went abroad and bequeaffieci 
me this treasure, Jock was not more than four years 
old ; and yet I called him ‘Old Jock’ from the very 
first ; just as one calls undergraduate fftends at college 
4 old’ this and that, out of love for them* Indeed, when 
people leave off being called by their intillflRes ‘old/ 
it is an indubitable sign that they are approaching 
middle age at least ; and perhaps when one gets portly, . . 
and rather tun-like, it is disagreeable .to be called 
‘ Old Tom,’ for instance* as were something 

shocking to drink. • 

I 
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Poor Old Jock ! He came to me first in a hampej 
from Southampton, and* never Shall forglt his delight 
al^eeiny me : in the first place, he was immensely glad 
to get out ; and secondly, sadly in wjuit of sympathy 
and kindness, lie had*endeavoureu to attach himself 
to the guard of the coach — the red-ooat had been 
atway£*a friend to*him before, poof*fellow — and had 
beefr repulsed with scorn ;;and, moreovef, f there was a 
Jew on the box-seat. At my little place in Wiltshire, 
where I lived so much alone, Jie was very ^welcome. 
J[ attribute my present happiness— I am* a bachelor — 
almost entirely to Jock’s intervention ; ho wLo pre- 
vented me from facing into ^ie arm^of the eldest Miss 
Torifld — who ^»scued me, l may gay, like the celebrated 
animals. df*the St Bernard, froth that mass of snow, 
whereupon I might otherwise, through slieer weariness, 
have reclined for life. One muslf walk with somebody 
, in the country, *and # I had beep walking with Miss 
Torpid ; but turned out tf> be far better company, 
aJKl x\m r er indulged in quoVations from Lavater as she 
did every day; that is'to say, one quotation, which 
seemed td her never to wear out^ about music and 
^ildgen. She never read anything, and never recol- 
lected anything she heard, so that I think she must 
have got this up out of a packet Lacon, or an advertise- 
ment perhaps, on jgirpose to charm me: it was brought 
in neck and crop,*nd apropos to ndUiiagirbut I always 
knew when it was coming, by a short dry cough/ hat 
wjsfcered it in. 

* Henryk she would say after the cough — and observe 
by the ‘ Henry 7 thatf matt^flFSvrd nearly come to a 
•crisis — ‘ IIenry fl are you fond ef music ? 7 

f Yes, my deaf Miss Torpid, vety;’ for I had not 
got so far wither as she had with me, and am pre- 
pared to swear in any court in Christendom that I 
never called her Susan* 

‘Ay, and so am I; and of natural music more than 
any other. 7 (FauCe and cough.) ‘Are you fond of 
children, Mr Brown ?* 

‘Yes, my dear, 1 am passionately fond, 7 1 would reply. 

‘ And I, too, Henry. Do you recollect what Lavater 
says upon those subjects? 7 

‘ No, my love, I don’t think I do. 7 (I am inclined to 
believe that this was the most terrible falsehood ever 
spoken for eight-apd-forty days successively.) 

• ‘Banish him afar, 7 he writes, ‘fronf your presence 
who dislikes music and the laugh of a child. 7 

If I attempted to varj** the monotony oil these 
remarks by saying, &fk I 'did sometimes, 1 thijt I did 
not like music, and abhorretlSdpliJren, she would say: 
‘Nor do I, my drtir Mr BrowF: I never could bear 
them. Lavater se^ms to be wrong in that celebrated 
sentiment of his, “Banish him afar from^your presence 
who dislikes music and the laugh of a child.” 7 

Sometimes, jn despair, I used to say I (hdn’t knov^: 
X didn’t uifflerstand music, and I had never had any 
children. Then shg would declare she didn’t know 
either — how should she? — bilt she was content to take 
it«on faith from Lavater, who wrote upon this ©letter, 
‘JBanish’ 

‘My dear Miss Torpid, I know the sentence per- 
fectly well.’ 

Did I, indeed ? How charming ! Well* she wasn’t 
, sure that She did ; she would repeat it, and I would be 
good enough to correct her, if she was wrong. ‘Banish 
lifnTafar from your presence who dis Likes music and 
the laugh of a child. 7 

Well, I banished her afar from my presence— and 
pertiaps, there '4 no knowing, the laugh of a child also 
—thanks to Jock. I taught him — for he would learn 
anythingf^SRifc wa* not the mere professional business 
of a dog to leant — to howl In the most terrible fashion 
at the ypfcing up of my finger ; and as soon as ever 
Lavater came npjpmpst in that dreary conversation 
wheel of ours, ixiy ijould raise such «& discord for 
twenty minutes as never was heard before. 


c ‘ Dear me, Mr Brown, I can't think what you can 
see tf) like in that ugly dog of yours : one can't speak 
for him. I was<nbout to observe 7 (I knew) ‘that that 

famous sentiment of 3(av 7 Up went the howl 

again like the yell of’an imprisoned spirit; and I don’t 
thini that miserabje quotation wa9 ever brought to a 
finish. Upoil f th6 question of parting with Jock, we 
disagreed ; antfc I managed to work myself backwards 
out at* the matrimonial noose with success, and 
without an action. r 

My friend and I ifbver quarrelled ; not a growl nor 
a cross word ever passed between us ; not even on the 
rare occasions when he would return from some un- 
licensed victualling expedition, and lay his little offering 
at my feet, the legs — always the legs — of ducks and 
chickens. Once, and once only, he brought with him 
what 1 could not conceal from myself must have 
been the tail of a cat ; but I refrained from taking any 
notice, and Jock, with excellent taste and fine sagacity, 
dropped tile subject of his own accord. We s^t together 
many rf year through the long dark°winter evenings; 
I in my arm -chair* with a book, and he nestling his 
honest chops in my disengaged hand, or coiled i‘n a 
circle on the kearth-rug, regarding me with a devoted 

n xpression in his half-shut eyes. I would utter my 
houghts aloud, or address myself directly to him, and 
because he could not speak — although he understood 
everything quite well — he Vould climb up r.»y knees, 
and whine, add kiss my hand. At midnight or so, he 
tfould accompany me round the house, to sec that all 
was right; and until lately, when his loss of teeth 
prevented it, delighted to fasten all the lower bolts 
himself. Finally, uppn the counterpane about my feet 
the beloved animal wouk^take his innocent rest. That 
‘dog’s-sleep 7 <?f his was a deep slumber; an<f he never 
used to ‘hunt in dreams, 7 I’ll answer for it. On one 
night only — the same on which he brought home the 
cat’s tail — he had a nightmare. From what I could 
gather from his broken sentences while thus distressed, 
lie must have dreamed something of this kind : lie was 
going about the village with a muzzle on, because it 
was July; and he met a Sporting Jew, who tied his 
legs together, while ar military band was playing a 
tune he couldn’t march to, called The Tortoise-shell 
Tom Cat. * 

The gunmter M>as our sporting season, rather than 
the winter or autumn ;*>we killed serpents and field- 
mice, or blue-bottle flies in the drawing-room, if it was 
wet, and sometimes we had a ‘bag’ hedgehog, and 
turned him out on the lawn. I never would permit 
the hecjgehog to be hurt, but only made him shew off 
Jock’s sagacity in the combat. 

Then we fished together — absolutely together — Jock 
taking hold of one end of a drag-net, and I the 
other; or I fished, and Jock sat in the boat and 
steered. lie could not manage tiller-ropes very 
well, but Jje would hang his dear old tail into the 
water, and move it t$ this or that side, as'I requested, 
like a rudder. He used to hunt a couple ofrwans 
about, too, a good deal, but in a very friendly and 
unmischievous manner. s 

I have thus^simply and truthfully narrated the more 
salient of my # friend*s characteristics— his wisdom, 1 ub 
wit, and his general agreeableness f but I cannot nar- 
rate, for pen couiij not write it, his affection for, and 
devotion to his friend. X> curled and scented puppies, 
of whatsoever race ye be — you sleek ones that kennel 
in the Inner Ten^ple, or you too hairy poodles who 
bask in the front of your St James 7 * Clubs— despise 
not my honest hound ! You dull white-chested dogs, 
•dangling your heavy chains after your meal at evening, 
or (broiled) bon€s at night, what would you not have 
given for ae post-prlndlal expression of the counte- 
nance of my friend ? It combined $he stolidity of the 
banker with die serenity of the diving, and would have 
been security in itself for the solvency of any moderate 




concern. And yet he, broke at list, or, rather, fell, 
away bit by bit ; his ears seemed to hang heavfly as 
hollyhocks, and to grow longer and longer, and his 
breath to grow shorter and sl|orter, until his ‘course 
of Shark’ came utterly to an end. *A11 medicines failed 
to strengthen him ; but the sound of my voice anc^the 
touch of my*hand were as $ie elixir* oWife to him to 
the last. ' I closed his eyes myself, not 'with pqpnies 
— for he never cared forpchnies — but with uftns; I 
wrapped him up in the rug lie slept in so many even- 
ings, and dug him a grave in th<| flower-plot with the 
stick ho used to fetch and carry. ‘Jock’ is the one 
word over his grave, and this sllbrt stanza — 

Tread softly here — ’tis holy ground, 

For love hath dwelt in this poor hound. 

And I shall never grudge the money for his tombstone. 

• YOUTH OF A PHILOSOPHER. 

Sometime previous to the death of the late M.* Arago, 
an unauthorised and incorrect account of his early life 
having been issued by some adventurous French pub- 
lishers, he thought it fit to prejvire awnore accurate 
and truthful history, in the form of an autobiography 
entitled the History of my Youth; so that the worm 
might not be thereafter misled by the vague tales and 
shadowy traditions which, javould be otherwise likely 
to pass current respecting his early education and 
pursuits. This autobiography has lately been trans* 
lated by the Rev. Baden Powell, as a part of the col- 
lected writings of the author, which Messrs Longman 
& Co. have made arrangements w^tli his representatives 
for pubfishing. The publication of the scientific 
and philosophic portion of these writings has not 
been yet commenced; but the publishers, thinking the 
recollections of the life of such a man as Arago would 
have an interest for general readers, this work has been 
issued by anticipation ns a part of their Sniveller's 
Library.* In that shape, doubtless, the work will in 
due time obtain a considerable circulation ; but in the 
meanwhile, as good books^aw not always known imme- 
diately, we may perhaps be doing some of our readers 
a service by presenting them with a glimpse of its 
contents. Our brief analysis, and the few extracts that 
may accompany it, will tend, we presume, to make the 
work more extensively know! and appreciated than 
might otherwise be the case ; and ,tly9 must be taken 
as our justification for presenting any notice in these 
columns of a book issued in so cheap and popular a 
form. * 

Francis Arago was born on the 2Gth of February 
178G, in the commune of Estagel, an ancient province 
of Roussillon (department of the Eastern Pyrenees). 
His father, a licentiate in law, had some little property 
in arable-land, in vineyards, and in plantations of 
olive-trees, with the income from which lie supported a 
numerous fftnily. An idle story # ha$ been circulated 
that l£rancis grew up to the age of fourteen or fifteen 
without having learned to read ; but for this story 
there fs no fouiftlation, as he himself tells us lie was 
sent early to the primary*sehool in Estajjcl, and there 
acquired the rudiments both of reading* and writing, 
besides receiving aUhome some private lessons in vocal 
music. He displayed, however, no precocity of talent- 
but appeared to those around? him is a lad of mere 
average capacity. 

His boyhood falling in the memorable Revolution- 
day si Es # tagel was a halting-place for troops coming 
from the interior on their way to Perpignan, or to the 
army of the Pyrenees. His father’s house was there - 1 
fore constantly fhll of o fficers ^and Soldiers. This, 

'* History of my Youth. By Francis Arago, Perpetlal Secretary 
to the Academy of Silences of Paris. Tr&nslaW by the Rev. 
BsdSA Powell, A. ft-, &c., Savilian Professor of geometry, 
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jpined to the lively excitement occasioned in him by ! 
the Spanish* invasion, inspired trie boy with such 
decided military tastes, that his family was obliged So 
have him narro^h; watched, to preveiij; his joining the 
soldiers that passed through Lstngel.. It often hap- 
pened that they caught him at a league’s distance from* 
the village, already on his way witli the troopss* ‘On 
one occasior^’*says he, ‘these warlike tastes had nearly ✓ 
cost me dear. It was the night of the battle of Peires- 
Tortes. ,The Spanish, troops, in their retreat, had 
partly mistaken their -road. J. was in the square of # 
the vilfege before daybreak.* I saw & brigadier and* 
five troopers conrtf'up, whg, at the Fgght of the tree <9f 
liberty, called out: ‘>£6mo»perdidos !*• I ran imme- 
diately to the house td arm myself with a lanco which 
had been left there by a soldier of the levde en masse , 
and placing myself tn ambush at the corner of a 
street, 1 struck with .a blow of this wbapon the briga- 
dier, place<J at the liekd of the par$y, The wound 
was not dangerous; a cuf of the sabre, hcwevdP., 
was descending to punish my hardihood, when some 
countrymen came jo my aid, and, armed \flih forks, 
overturned the five cavaliers from their saddles* ana ^ 
made them prisoners. I was then seven years old.’ 

, M. Arago having gone, Some time afterwards, to 
reside at Perpignan as treasurer the mint, all the 
family quitted fcstltgel and followr*! him. Francis 
was^then placed as an outdoor pupil* at the municipal 
college of the town, where the classical authors 
his country appear to have become the objactB of his 
favourite reading. TJw'Mfree^dli of his studies was, 
however, suddenly Aian^ed by a circujnstance which * 
appears to have detlrmined his future ’destiny. Walk- 
ing one day on the rampart of tl* low^,* he observed 
an officer of engineers who was directing the execution 
of some repairs. This officer btfjjig a very young man, 
Francis had the hardihood to approach him, and to ask 
him how lie had succeeded in so sdon attaining to so 
important a position. The young man explained that 
he came from the Polytechnic School ; and on further 
inquiry, Arago learned that this school might be 
entered by any one who was able to pass a prescribed 
examination. From that moment he abandoned the 
classes of the central school, where he had been taught 
to admire Corncjjle, R**eine, La Fontaine, Moliere, and 
other celebrated authors,' to attend in future only the* 
mathematical course. , 

Unluckily, in this department, the school was but 
indifferently supplied witli teachers. The mathe- 
matical tutor was f£i # arifc?ent ecclesiastic, the Abbtf 
Vcrdier, a very respt&table sort of man, but whose 
knowledge was wholly elementary. Young Arago soon 
perceived that^M. Verdier’s lessons would not be suffi- 
cient to secure kis admission to the Polytechnic School ; 
and he therefore decided on studying by # himself *some 
'of the newest works on mathematics that \Fere obtain- 
able from Paris. Ho possessed \jimself of those of 
Legendre, Lacroix, and Qpirnier ; but in going through 
them Jft was often beset with difficulties. • A gentleman 
in the neighbourhood gave hip some occasional assist- 
ance ; he says, he found at length his real available 
master in the cover of a Treatise on Algebra by M, 
Gamier. ‘ this cover consisted of a printed leaf, on the 
outside of which blue ppper was pasted. The reading 
of the p.'ige not covered made mo degirows to know 
what the blue paper hid from me ; I took off this pffplfr 
carefully, having first damped it, and was able to read 
underneath it the advice given by D’Alembert to a 
young man who communicated to him* the difficulties 
which he met with in his studies : “ Go on, sir, go on, 
and conviction will come to you.” # This^pre me a 
gleam* of light: instead of persisting in attempts to 
comprehend at first sight the propositions before me, X 
admitted their truth provisionally; I passed on beyond, 
and 1 was qui^e surprised, op the**oorrow, to compre- 
hend perfectly what overnight appeared Ao me to be 
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[ encompassed with yiick clouds. I* thus made myself 
master, in a year and fc half, of all the subjects con- 
tained in the programme for admission, an£ I went to 
Montpellier to undergo the examination’ , 

Francis Arago was now sixteen years of age. He 
‘did not on this occasion pass the examination, as the 
• exaniifter, being detained at TouloustTby indisposition, 
wrofe to the candidates assembled at Mdqtpellier that 
he would examine them in Paris. Arago was himself 
then too unwell to take so long, a journey ; jyid so, for 
^blie present, he returned to Perpignattp On finding 
Iflmself at 1\omc‘ again, without anjp object havifig been 
accomplished by his journey # he listened for the moment 
to the solicitations of his f&ipily, who continually 
wished. him to renounce the cancer which the Poly- 
technic School had suggested. lie listened, and for the 
moment hesitated ; but soon his tfastc for mathematical 
studies preponderated; .he increased his library with 
several of the highest class of wArks, including Laplace’s 
Micalfique Celeste , and grfve himself up to the study 
of them with the greatest ardour. ‘I prepared myself,’ 
^ays he, 4 ^or the course of the artillery-service, the aim 
fuy ambjtion ; and, as I had heard that an officer 
f ' ought to understand music, fencing, and dancing, I 
devoted the first hours of each day to the cultivation < 
of these three pleijeurable arts. The rest of the tinjc 
I was seen walkkig on the rarnprfrtssadrthe citadel of 
Perpignan, seeking by more or less forced transitions 
•Wpass from one question to another, so as to be sure of 
being able to shew tli® examiner how far iny studies 
had been carried.’ * © 

* *The period for the examination again arrived, and 
Arago went to Toplouse, in compahy with a candidate 
who had stucfirJ at the public college, to try his chances. 
It was the first time that pupils from Perpignan had 
appeared at the contest. The comrade, being of a 
timid turn, was utterly discomfited ; but Arago resisted 
everything like browbeating with spirit, and at the close 
of the examination, M. Mongo, going from one extreme 
to the other, got up and embraced the youth, declaring 
that he should occupy the first place on his list. 

Arago entered the Polytechnic School towards the 
end of 1803. Ilis recollections of the institution at 
that period present nothing of interest beyond one or 
two anecdotes of a ludicrous description. He tells us 
Tthat many of the professors were rnfich below thek* 
office,* a circumstance which natural 1\ gave rise to 
somewhat rWiculous scenes.* 4 The pupils, for irfetanc<\ 
having observed the insufficiency of M. Has|enfratz, 
made a demonstration of tliSbiipcjasions of the rainbow, 
full of errors of calculation, of fUiich the one compen- 
sated the other so*that the final result was true. The 
professor, who had only this result whereby to judge of 
the gpodness of the answer, when he saw it appear on 
the table, did.not hesitate to call out: 4A Oood, goo<J; 

, perfectly good ! ” which excited shouts of laughter on* 
all the benches of the amphitheatre.’ 

When a professor had lost consideration, the Poly- 
technic pupils allowed themselves to insult hiifi^o an 
incredible extent. Tn lustration of this, M. Arago 
cites the following strange proceeding. A certain 
pupil, named Leboullenger, met one evening this same 
M. Hassenfratz, and entered into adiscussftn with him, 
averting his opinions, probably, with more confidence 
tjjjm the professor deemed becoming. When he re- < 
entered the school in the morning, Jic mentioned the 
circumstance to his companions. ‘ Be on your guard,’ 
said one of them; 4 you will be interrogated this 
evening. Pla/ with caution, for the professor 1ms 
certainl y, pjr epared some great difficulties, so as to 
cause JiMiter at your expense.’ And so, indeed, it ’ 
hajpfjp pL Scarcely had the pupils arrived in the 
amphitheatre, when M, Hassenfratz called to M. 
L&oullengan wlfo w*nt up to the table. 4 Monsieur 
Xlboullenger,’ said Hie professor to him, Vou have seen 

moon ? 1 #4 No, Sir,' replied the young man. 4 How, 

, 1 * | 


f sir 1 you say that you have never s6en the moon ?* 4 1 
can dnly repeat my answer — no, sir.* Beyond himself, 
and seeing his prey escape him by means of this un- 
expected answer, M. Hassenfratz addressed himself to 
the inspector in charge of the police that day, and enid 
to 1pm : 4 Sir, there is Mogsieur Leboullenger pretends 
never to have fteeh the mqpn.’ 4 What wffiild you wish 
me t<js do ? ’ a^ked the inspector stoically. Repulsed on 
this st^c, the professor turned once more towards M. 
Leboullenger, who remained* cakn and serious in the 
midst of the unspet§kable amusement of the whole 
amphitheatre, and cried out, with undisguised anger: 
4 You persist in maintaining that you have never seen 
the moon ! ’ 4 Sir;’ returned the pupil, 4 1 should de- 
ceive you if I told you that I had not heard it spoken 
of, but I have never seen it.’ ‘ Sir, return to your 
place.* After this scene, says M. Arago, M. Ilasson- 
fratz was but a professor in name ; his teaching could 
no longer be of any use. 

The school was then, as now, considerabjy agitated 
with political passions, and scenes 6f insubordination 
and disorder were occasionally the consequence. When 
the consular government was changed into the impe- 
rial, many pupils refused to add their felicitations to 
ordinary adulations of the constituted bodies. 
General La dice, the governor of tbc school, had to 
report this opposition to the emperor. 1 Monsieur 
Lacnde,’ cried Napoleon, ii* the midst of :w group of 
applauding cAurtiers, ‘you cannot retain at the school 
those pupils who have shewn such ardent repub- 
licanism ; you will send them away.’ Then, collecting 
himself, lie added: 4 1 will first know their names and 
their stages of promotion.’ Seeing the list next day, 
he dtd not proceed further than the first name, which 
was tiic first vi the artillery, and which we • uspect to 
have been Arago’s. ‘I do not drive away the first 
men from promotion,’ said he. ‘Ah, if they had been 
at the bottom of the list! Monsieur Lacuee, leave 
them alone.* 

‘ Nothing,’ proceeds Arago, ‘was more curious than 
the stance to which (general Lacudc came to receive 
the oath of obedience from /die pupils. In the vast 
amphitheatre which contained them, one could not 
discern a trace of the attention which such a ceremony 
should inspire. The greater part, instead of answering, 
at the call of thCir names, “I swear it!” cried out: 
“ Present ! ” All at ond‘, the monotony of this scene 
was interrupted by a pupil, son of the conventionalist 
Brissot, who called out, in a stentorian voice: “I do 
not take the oath of obedience to the emperor ! ” 
Laculqppale, and with little presence of mind, ordered 
a detachment of armed pupils placed behind him to go 
and arrest the recusant. The detachment, of which I 
was at the head, refused to obey. Brissot, addressing 
himself to the general, with the greatest calmness, 
said to him : “Point out the place to which you wish 
me to go ; flo not force the pupils to dishonour them- 
selves by iayinjphllnds on a comrade v&io will not 
resist.” The next morning Brissot was expellcdc’ 

His expulsion did not tend to make him a better 
citizen. On the contrary, it inflamed him with ven- 
geance and exasperation, unddr the influence of which 
he planned, tmd was well-nigh executing, a great and 
memorable crime. ‘I had entirely lost sight of him 
^>r several mouthy,’ says Arago , 4 when he came to pay 
me a visit at the Obsefvatory, and placed me in the 
most delicate, the most terrible position that an honest 
man ever found fcimself in. “I have not seen you,” 
he said to me, 44 because, since leaving the school, I 
have practised daily firing with a pistol. I Bate now 
'acquired a skill not common, and I am about to employ 
my skill in disencumbering France of the tyrant who 
has eonfisfated all her liberties My measures «qre 
taken : I hay hired a small room* on the Carrdusei, 
close to the^lace by which Napoleon, on coming out, 
from th<? cdtirt, will pass to review the cavalry; from 
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the humble window v>f my apartment will the ball be 
tired which will go through his head.” I leave it 4o be 
, imagined with what despair I received this confidence, 

I made every imaginable effort to deter* Brissot from 
his* sinister project. I remarked how all those who 
had rushed on enterprises of this nature had t>een 
branded in history by the*odious’ title of assassin. 
Nothing succeeded in checking his fat%l resolution ; I 
only obtained from him a^promise, on his honoc^r that 
the execution of it should be postponed for a time; 
and I put myself in quest of means for rendering it 
abortive. The idea of announcing Brissot’s project to 
the authorities did not even eliter my thoughts. It 
seemed a fatality which came to »smite me, and of 
which I must undergo the consequences, however 
serious they might be. I counted much on the solici- 
tations of Brissot’s mother, already so cruelly tried 
during the Revolution. I went to her, and prayed 
earnestly that she would unite with me in preventing 
hfcr son from carrying out his sanguinary fcsolution. 
“Ah, sir,” 1*eplied*this lady, at other times a model of 
gentleness, “ if Siivain [the young man’s name] believes 
that* lie is accomplishing a patriotic duty, I have 
neither the intention nor the desire to divert him from 
his project.” It was, then, from myself that I must 
henceforth draw all my resources. I had remarked tliJtT 
Brissot was addicted to the composition of romances 
and piec^ of poetry; I* encouraged this passion; 
and every Sunday, above all, when I knew that there 
would be a review, I went to fetch him, and drew bin# 
into the country, in the environs of Paris. I listened 
then complacently to the reading of those chapters 
of his romance which he had composed in the week. 
The first excursions frightene^ life a little; for, armed 
with his fljstols, Brissot seized every occasion ol shew- 
ing his great skill, and I reflected that (his circumstance 
would lead to my being considered as his accomplice 
if he ever realised his project. At last, lus pretensions 
to literary glory, which I flattered to the utigost — the 
hopes which I led him to conceive of an amorous 
passion of which he had confided the secret to me, and 
which I by no means J)efcev<?d — made him receive 
with attention the reflections Ijnade to him without 
end on his enterprise. lie determined on making a 
journey beyond the seas,* and thus relieved me from 
the most serious anxiety which I bate experienced in 
all my life. Brissot died, aflfcr having covered the 
walls of Paris with printed handbills t in favour of the 
Bourbon restoration.’ 

A little before the date of young BrLsot’s startling 
communication, Arago had been appointed secretary 
at the Observatory, through the intervention of Laplace 
— a situation in which ho shortly became the fellow- 
labourer of Biot in researches on the refraction of 
gases. During this work, that celebrated academician 
and lie often conversed on the interest there would be 1 
in resuming in Spain the series of measurements ■ 
intended to # prolong the meridional line # as far as 
Form^ptera, which had been undertaken by Mechain, 
and recently interrupted by his death. They submitted 
their project to fLaplace, who received it favourably, ] 
bespoke the necessary fifhds, and obtained from the < 
government their appointment to the wort:. i 

Accordingly, Biol, Arago, and the Spanish com- : 
missary Rodriguez, departed from Paris in 1806 oru i 
this important mission. Withnheir Scientific proceed* 
ings, however, we shall not here concern ourselves — 
M. Arago’s personal adventures being, in the present ' 
connection, of greater interest, and forming the prin- 1 
cipal subject of his narrative. He relates one that < 
occurred to him while staying at Valencia, which was » i 
near costing him his life, and which, on account of the ' 
Singular catastrophe with which It ended, wn will here ‘ 
repeat One day, ^ a recreation, he thought he would f 
m with a fellow-countryman to a fair at Murviedro 1 
(the ancient SagiAtum), which, he had been told, was i 


very curious. There he met the daughter of a French- 
man whom fie knew, resident At Valencia; and, as all 
the hotels were crowded, the young lady invited hyp 
and bis companion to take some refreshmentf at her 
grandmother's, lit The town, fhey accepted ; but,, on 
leaving the hopse, the damsel informedf them that their* 
visit had given -offence to her tfetrothed, ary! that, 
therefore, they must be prepared for some sort of attack 
upon the rosfd. Hearing this, they went-directly to an 
armourer’s, bought sonie pistols, and commenced their 
return to* Valued a. Gfr their way, Arago said to the 
driver ;t‘ Isidro, I have some reason toHiclieie we shall** 
be stopped; if ss^do tiot be surprised at the sholB 
which will be fired from 4lre ytleza ’ (vehicle). » 

Isidro, seated on th& shaft, according to the custom 
of the country, answered : ‘ Your pistols are completely 
useless, gentlemen; leave me to act; one cry will be 
enough ; my mule will disembarrass fts of two, three, 
or even four men.’ • 

Scarcely t>ne minute had lapsed aft£r \he driver h^l 
so spoken, when two men presented themselves before 
the mule, and seized her by the nostrils. A*the same 
instar) t, a formidabft cry — the cry of ‘ Capitana ! ’ — xyaf 
uttered by Isidro. The mule reared up atmo9t verti- h 
# cally, raising up one of the men, came down again, and 
set off at a rapid gallop. A jolt which the carriage 
made led the travellers to understand too well what 
had^iappened. f 

A long silence succeeded ; it wa3 only interrupt 
by these words of the calezeroj ‘Do you pot think, 
gentlemen, that my jwaivf is % \Hprth more than any 
pistols?’ v % . • 

‘The next day,’ Says Arago, ‘ the •captain-general, 
Don Domingo IzquierrJo, related tp ihc fjiat a man had 
been found crushed on the road to Murviedro. I gave 
him an account of the prowess of # Isidro’s mule, and no 
more was said.’ 

Among the thousand anecdotes c»ir autobiographer 
tells us he could relate, shewing what an adventurous 
life was led by the delegates of the Bureau of Longitude, 
the following, in lus own (or rather in his translator’s) 
words, may be given as a specimen: — 

‘ During my stay on a mountain near Cullera, to the 
north of the mouth of the river Jucar, and to the south 
of the Albufera, £ oncejponceived the project of estab- 
lishing a station on the liigh mountains which are in* 
front of it. 1 went to sec them. The alcaid of qne of 
the nc%hbouring villages yarned me of t^e danger to 
which I was about to expose nyself. “These moun- 
tains,” slud be to ml, “ ffim the resort of a crowd of 
robbers.” I asked loss'the nationaV guard, as I had 
the power to do so. My escort was fc supposed by the 
robbers to be an expedition directed against them, and 
they spread tlhgnsclves at once over the rich plain 
which is watered by the Jucar. On my return, I 
Yound them engaged in combat with tfiejftuthorities 
of Cullera. Wounds bad been gijen on both sides,* J 
and, if I recollect right, (flic alguazil was left dead on 
the plpi#. • 

The next morning I regain^ my station. The fol- 
lowing ni ffit was a horrible one; the rain fell in a 
deluge. Towards night, there was knocking at my 
cabin-door. *To the question, “Who is there?” the 
answer was : “A custom-house guard, who asks of you 
a refuge for some hours.” My servant havpig opened * 
the door to him, I saw a magnificent man enter, aximi 
to the teeth. lie laid himself down on the earth, and 
went to sleep, In the morning, as I was chatting ^ith 
him at the door of my cabin, his eyes became animated 
on seeing two persons on the slope of the mountain, 
the Alcaid of Cullera and his principal algwagi), who 
were doming to pay me a visit, “Sir,” cried he, 

“ nothing less than the gratitude which I owe you, on 
account of the service which you have Rendered me 
this night, cou]d prevent my skiing this occasion for 
disencumbering myself, by shot tips carabine, I 
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of my most cruel enemy. Adieu, sir ! And he there- ( 
with departed, springing from rock to ro&c as light as 
gazelle. When arrived at the cabin, the alcaid and 
hi» alguazil recognised in the fugitive, the chief of all 
the brigands in ;the country. - 

• Some days afterwards, the weather, having again 
ifcconfe very bad, f received a scccfhd visit from the 
pretended custom-house guard, who wont soundly to 
sleep in my cabin. I saw that my servant, an old 
military man, who had heard the recital of r the deeds 

^and behaviour of 'this njan, was. preparing to kill him. 

'I jumped adowif from my campJjed, anil sell ing my 
dbrvant by the throat •' “ 4 r< ^ yoo^ m ad ? ” said I to 
him? “ Are Wte to discharge the c duties of police in this 
country? .Dp you not see, moreover, that this would 
expose us to ’the resentment of all those who obey 
the orders of this redoubted chief? And wc should 
thus render it ‘impossible for r us to terminate our 
operations/* r r 1 

.♦Next morning, when the sun rose, I had a conversa- 
tion with my guest, which I will try to reproduce 
faithfully^- f 

^ your situation is perfectly known to me. 1 know 
/ that you are not a custom-house guard : I have learned 
from certain information 0 that you are chief of thc^ , 
robbers of the country. Tell me whether I have 
anything to fear from your confed*'raVPG.” 

“The idea of robbing you did occur to us; byt we 
•nwncluded that all your funds would be in the neigh- 
bouring towns ; that yen would carry no money to the 
summit of mountains^ Yhe^yw#*would not know what 
•to do with it^ and that our exVdition against you 
could have no fruitful .results. Moreover, we cannot 
pretend to tKjoas ^strong as the king of Spain. Ihe 
king’s troops leave us quietly enough to exercise our 
industry; but on tli€;«lay that we molested an envoy 
from the emperor of the French, they would have 
directed against as several regiments, and we should 
Soon have succumbed. Allow me to add, that the 
gratitude which I ow r e to you is your surest guarantee. 

“Very well, I will trust in your words; I shall 
regulate my conduct by your answer. Tell me, if I 
can travel at night? It is fatiguing to me to move 
from one station to another in the day under the 
burning influence of the sun.” e c 

• “You can do it, sir; I have already Viven my orders 
to this purpose ; they will not be infringed.” 

Borne days afterwards, I left for Denia. ult was 
midnight, when some*, horsemen rode up^ to rae, and 
addressed these words to nftf 1 . * 

“Stop there, seftor; times arfrliard: those who have 
something must aid those who have nothing. Give us 
the , keys of your trunks ; we will oply take your 
superfluities/* « 

I Had already obeyed their orders, wh eft it came 
jony head tfc call out : 

“I had been tpld, however, that I could travel 
without risk ” 

c, “ What is your name, sir ? ” ° * 

t “ Don Francisco Aragrc>.” 

“ Jlombre! vaya usted con Dios (God be with you)/” 
And so saying, the cavaliers spurred rapidly away. 

Arago had thus an opportunity of learnftig that there 
was honour among thieves. He did not fare so well 
8 when afterwards, in 1808, lie fell into the hands of the 
Spanish authorities at Majorca, under the false suspi- 
in gT messages frbm the top of a 
^Kuntaih— bis station of astronomical observation— 
s $Sgp the French army, then invading Spain and her 
; i pSependenciee. Bel ng mobbed by the populace of Palma 

• > (the capt&H), he^had to solicit the privilege of being - 
■ shut up as a prisoner in the castle of Belver. Here he 

passed many dr eary weeks, and at length escaped to 
Algiers; Whence, through the aid of the resident French 
consul, be was shipped ’fith a false passport to Mar- 
Vseile., Om entering ftte Gulf of Lion^ the ship was 


captured by a Spanish corsair, Arago and the rest 
of the passengers were landed at Rosas, and placed in 
quarantine in a dismantled wind-mill. His report of 
his examinatJbif by the Spanish authorities of the place 
is very amusing, but too long for quotation in /.his 
article. From the wind-mill he was transferred to the 
fortress of IfcosasJ wherg, and in othe«r prisons, he 
underwent grgafc hardships. The history of these 
imprisonments, his efforts. at escape, and his various 
perils by land and sea, make up a nearly the sum of the 
remaining narrative.® Before landing.finally in France, 
we find him a second time at Algiers ; and so much 
had lie been tossed about from place to place, that all 
traces of him had been lost by his family. They had, 
indeed, long given him up for dead ; and his pious 
mother bad even caused masses to be said for the 
repose of his soul. Great was the joy, therefore, when 
he once more appeared at Perpignan ; and masses were 
now said to celebrate his return. Arago does not 
appear tfc have cared much about such ceremonies ; 
but asi bis excellent and affectionate mother deemed 
them proper, he raised no objection to their perform- 
ance. After a hasty visit, be repaired to Paris • and 
there, at the ^ureau^of Longitude and the Academy of 
Sciences, deposited the observations lie had made in the 
•execution of his mission, ami which he had succeeded 
in preserving amidst the perils and tribulations of his 
long campaign. % «» 

A few days after his arrival — namely, on the 18th 
«f September 1 800— he was nominated an academician ; 
and in the same year, he was chosen to succeed M. 
Monge in the chair of Analysis applied to Geometry 
in the Polytechnic School, lie was then only twenty- 
three years of age; but from that period lie began to 
hold a prominent place among the scientific of his 
country, and, as the reader is doubtless aware, rose 
eventually to high distinction as an astronomer and 
meteorologist. Of his scientific achievements, however, 
the wort* before us docs not treat, and therefore it 
would here be out of place to speak of them. The book 
is a collection of incidents and anecdotes, relating to 
an eventful period in l 1iis 0 yqjitliful life, and which ho 
rightly supposed might he interesting for their strange- 
ness and the unusual dangers and privations of which 
they are the record. As avery thing connected with 
the career and 'fortunes of a celebrated man has a 
charm and an attraction for all who respect his reputa- 
tion, it is anticipated that this little memorial of the 
early studies ana adventures of a man, who in his old 


tion, it is anticipated tnat tins nutc memorial oi mu 
early studies ana adventures of a man, who in his old 
age found pleasure in remembering and recording 
them, will afford both information and entertainment 
to a considerable body of readers ; and, accordingly, to 
such as may feel any curiosity regarding^ it, we can 
commend it as a lively and pleasant narrative. 

THE ROVING FIDDLER. 

Our readers will* probably recollect 'the amusing 
sketches of the violinist Mishka Hauser, on* Tahiti 
and Sydney ; we have now, from the same pe ( n, a no 
less lively description of the night-side of social and 
artistic life in Melbourne ; 

Melbourne, June 15, 1855. 

Life resembles here the carnival of Venice ; it does 
not move in measured time and step, but whirls noisily 
about. Whoever likes maddening bustle and loud 
mirth, will feel* happy at Melbourne; but he who 
cherishes higher aspirations, who delights in art and 
science, and refined social enjoyments, wifi scarcely 
find satisfaction. 

■* Art, in fact, is practised in the same prosaic way 
as business. The theatres and concerts are always 
filled, ana musical and histrionic ^artists cannot any- 
where else in the world reap a more plentiful harvest 
and richer material reward ; but if is only the tinsel. 



the false lustre wlngli pleases this- .population ; it is^ a portion of the ^public rushed on the stage ; they 
artificial execution which excites applause, nob the 1 Jumped aeriss the orchestra* tlte fiddles and bass 
high earnestness of art. viols were broken; ladies were fainting; children cr^- 

I Since my arrival in Australia, I hatebften thought ing; and I — I took to my h?els with my fiddle, and 
to ^ny self when, wearied by tho mad bustle of the ran awuy withotft Stopping till € reached my hotel. . 
public, 1 put my fiddle into its case : * Well, fticre Arnved in my rooili, I lay comfortably down o» 
can be nothing more new f<* me in* the fray of atften- my sofa, and lighted an excellent cigar. ‘FgfeweM, 
ture ;’ but, on coming to another town 4 I have always Melbourne!’ exclaimed I; and I began to revel .in a 
found myself mistaken. Ferhaps even a roving^jjhller world of imagination, full of the brightest hopes, 
should have liis seen#*, if not from policy, from *artis- India, the land of wonders, with its sights and per- 
tie vanity. But natural frankness always overcomes fumes, rfise <j^ my dream like an Arabian tale. In 
vanity with me ; and so down g\ all my impressions about flirty days, thought 1, 1 shall fee wtyidcring csk* 
into my diary without disguisc .1 the sacred banks, of tire Ganges, ^hence the sea At 

Obliged to throw myself upon tfie manager of a length will carry me baok^o t Europe, t% my own dear 
theatre— for I found, on my arrival, that all the con- country— what happtfess! Enjoying the .thought, I 
cert-rooms were already hired — I bound myself to jumped up from the sofa, exclaiming : *'* To-m 6 rrow I 
play for him on twelve successive nights. My first leave Australia.’ Bu* at these? words, the manager of 
appearance was to take place in the last days of May ; the theatre rushed into tho room- • 
and the papers having puffed me enthusiastically for ‘The deuce!’ shouteckhe, with a voice which sgemed 
w«eks, and public curiosity being raised to tke highest at the tiraff like that of a j>ear; ‘yoh clon’t mean 40 
pitch, the bouse \#as full to suffocation. A baYet was leave Melbourne — if you do, I Shall have you arrested f* 
to precede the concert ; and all the professional singers, lie took our agreement from his pocket, And conti- 


besides them, an epic gentleman was engaged to reifll ## to spare me for at least this night. I pleaded headache 
Milton; and Signor Botessini, with his sublime basso, and nervousness^ occasioned by the' seandalous occur- 
was to sir^r till the welkin rang. rence in the theatre; but the manner had no more 

The curtain rose. A French dancer* an elegant bowels than other managers. He said the pub 1 *?* 
supple young lady, of na great beauty, but mud* insisted either upon the concept, or the return of the 


expression, and apparently on perfectly good terms entrance-fee; that thn*,?£oFm Ji\l been quieted by a 
with herself, appeared on the scene in her short lace- compromise — that isuo say, by the arrest of both the * 
dress, received by an outburst of applause and by the dancers; and that xiy absence would ciftise a renewal 
martial trumpets of the orchestra. But from* the of the riot. With a heavy sigh,J[ tool^his arm, and 
other aid^eame a youthful ^looming Sjanish Creole, went with him, like a lamb to the manVith the blue 
with beautiful eyes, large and soft ; her complexion apron. In a few minutes, I stood on the fatal boards, 
rosy, her figure tall — in fact, the very impersonation The overture of Don Juan was to open the concert; 
of Terpsichore. She bowed modestly — it was her first but some of the performers could sot be found; tho 
appearance at Melbourne — and the enthusiasm of tho instruments of others were broken; and the conductor 


public, surprised by»her beauty, manifested 
vehement cheers. • * 


itself in bad fled. Signor Botessini, the favourite* singer of 
Melbourne, tried to calm the noisy public; but in 


The two dancers 3 tru^l^d fdr the palm of victory vain. He was not listened to ; hisses and laughter 
in a graceful tarentula. Like Jwo glittering butter- received him ; the excited public demanded- impe- 
llics, they whirled around, accompanied by music riously tlie overture, and the manager bad to yield, 
and applause. The merqurial Fori 'dan made use of At midnight, therefore, after the displeasure and 
all her most seductive wiles, of her most refined impatience of tl §8 public'had died away, I had to come* 
pirouettes, of her most enchaining attitudes ; but the forward and take the command of the disabled qmsic- 
Crcole seemed patronised by the Graces themselves, band. *All eyes, spectaclfs, and opera- gjasscs were 
Thundering applause encouraged her; and as often turned towards my poor person^and, preoccupied and 
as she came forward with her gra eful modesty, foreboding evil, I gate the signal for the performance, 
nosegays, and rings, and bracelets were thrown at her In my consternation, %lcarcely heard how the work of 
feet. The French lady struggled with her last sft-ength the great Mozart was dealt with ; wlg»n suddenly, just 
against the triumph of her rival, until, disheartened as the trombone announced the appearance of the 


and exhausted, she fell to the ground. 


Commander, indescribable noise of hooting and 


The Creole approached 1 km; with compassion to raise shouting rent the air. I feared the ghost of the ill- 
lier, when suddenly the Parisian darted up, and, with treated Mozart had entered the theatrS; but it was 
looks full of hate and fury, boxed the ears of her rival, something more prosaic — the police-officer; who, in* 
The audience hissed and hooted, 'Wkhile she Exclaimed the name of the governor^ordered the public to retire, 
with passion: ‘The wretch tripped me!’ The' poor The stage was soon filled with the police force ; in fivgj 
Creohrdeelared with dignity that she was innocent of minutes the pit was cleared; apd nobody was so glad 
the megnness ; but a vulgar word, which slipped out of of it as I % 

the lips of the French dancer against her, suddenly Tho next day, all the papers severely censured tho 
roused all the passions of the South in he| bosom, and public. ‘ Wlsat will Europe, what will the world think 
a singular struggle, began. The. two excited ladies of us,’ said the Argus , ‘if artists, who cross the ocean 
rushed upon each other, and wrestled and tore and for our sake, arc treated with so little resprct— if art, 
pulled one another’s hair, while the •thunders of thcr which ought to elevate us, is degraded by riotous efift*- 
gallery made the whole atmosphere vibrate. I never duct?’ The lessofl seems to have had its effect; a faw* 
saw a more natural performance. The better classes days later, I played, and was received with distinction, 
of tho public did not interfere, but seefned rather to be A new piece, The Bouquets lrlandais-+\ ariations cn 
amused these not entirely Olympic exercises, until Irish melodic*— made a great sensation, and roused the 
the Creole, bleeding and fainting, was carried away •excitable and here pretty numerous Irish papulation 
firom the scene. t * to the highest pitch of national enthusiasm. The day 

Some officers who, from a bon, had witnessed the before yesterday I performed in the Arsenal for the 
spectacle, were revolted at the conduct of till Parisian, benefit of the hospital ; and as the receipts were very 
and sent for the pdUce to arrest her $ but her friends brilliant, the committee appointed me life-governor. I 
collected and resisted the constables. A rift ensued j was honoured ‘with a torch-light serenade, and other 
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orations, which, as' the playbills sty, were ‘too tedious J feed flocks?’— ‘Wc-arc not fellahtns We keep (,-oats and 
to mention.’ * * f/ sheep, hunt partridges and gazelles, and steal T — *Arc 

% So, vou see, there are the smooths as well as the you ail thieves?’-— ‘ Yes, all ! '—Porter's Five Years in 
roughs* at Melbourne, after all. Even an ordinary Damascus. 1 f 

walk is exceedingly interesting, 'rticre arc herip about • _ t , 


•20,000 Chinese, who always amuse gae greatly by 
their ^oddities. 1ft walking through their streets — 


<THE F p A. S T OF IN G A T II J3 R I N (3. 


they occupy a quarter of ^tho town of their own — wc Not for the prqud and laigHty is the festive table spread ; 
find ourselves in a new world. Before the* hotel, where No case magnates crowd around, no prince is at its head 


some Chinese gourmands are dining under the veranda, 
f wc see joints of dogs,^roast cats, frie#; grasshoppers, 


No cujac magnates crowd around, no prince is at its head : 
But though our guests no blood, have shed in battle’s 
fierce turmoil, , 


^ wu bit*; juuus ui UUg», UltM u#lba, o, iicivc mniiun, . 

' ralad of roee-leifvcfl, and' other peculiar dainties*) A row They have won a g?fclant victory from their own native 
ftmong them is ^io rare occfurr^tte, but it is never soil. p 

vert serious t» at the inqst* the vanquished loses his Th d their ^weat in place of bio* d, and well their 

tail, which remains as a troplfy m the hands of his strength they spent, 

vjetoribus antagonist, ^who then gravely retires from gj nc0 now earth pays a hundred-fold the toil and seed tliey 
the battle-field. At one of the corners, 1 saw a book- j ent . 

seller selling hh* books, not according to their value g 0 blithely gathering old and voung, in merry groups tliey 
or to. a fixed price, hut according to weight. If, on CO me 

weighing them' they wof-e too light, he* coolly tore To celebrate the victory that brought the harvest home. 6 

some leaves from another book, and threw them into t . , v \ . 

the scalof And w "ile wc praise the heros name that for his country 

• The Chinese have here the curiohs custom of making l)lecJs » . , , 

one anothel presents of richly-adorned coffins, as testi- Givo honour to the sons of toil, whose woik the sbldier 

inonials of their love, friendship, or esteem. Parents cc s ' . . . . , 

take such a preset from their children as a token of"* he ml ' tal trn,! are Lotl ’> thc samc detcrm,nod 

filial affection. , * . , Oh, may just Heaven speed alike the good sword and the 

But my letter iieeomes too long ; I must close, and * , t 1 . 


close, and 


without a word about the Exhibition of Industry, and 1 fa ’ •» 

the first Australian University. As to the Exhibition, por well may they he heroes deemed who unrepining hear 
I shall send you by ynjj b>a-4^tailed report. About Thc heat and burden of the war— dear food and scanty 


the university I know vcry # — v » v -..v, 

last paragraph of the by-law s, whith I happened to see Honour to him who tills thc ground, and to thc bravo who 
under a grating dn f he gate of the college. The first ^ # roain ; * 

paragraph intimates that smoking and drinking are F° r while the goldier fighth abroad, thc peasant works at 
strictly forbidden in % 4he classes ; and thc last say s, home. 

that smoking is allowed in the galleries and passages Ckimsht. Kuril Buck. 

of the building. ®So that education here would seem ... 

to begin and end in smoke. . _ _ „ 

* The population of the* Sardinian kingdom is nearly 
> ‘ " 5, 000.000, of whom ab%ut half a million belong to Savoy, 

, So tame was my young moose, that lie would come into and aboi ,t j ia jf a million u^tKc island ot Sardinia. The 
a room and jump several times over ( hairs, backwards Austria n Lombardo - Tcnctian territory has the same 
and forwards, for a piece of bread. lie had a, great m nnber of inhabitants, within a few thousands, as the 
penchant for tobacco-smoke, wlwh, if putted m his fa(e, kingdom of Sardinia. Thc population of the kingdom 
•would cause him to rub Ins hbad with *reat satisfaction of the Tw0 s\ ol \\& is about 10,000,000, and of the whole 
against thc individual. His gambols weie sometimes very Italian peninsula about 2»o,000,()00. The revenue of Sar- 
amusinp. .Throwing back liis cars, an.l dropping the dillia ig i S0) o00,000 francs, ami the public debt nearly 
under-jaw, lie would fallen, madly up and., down on a C0 0, 000,000 francs. In spite of recent reforms, and the 
gra6S-pIot, now and tlicn resting ith on lus himl-.cgs, and suppression of the monastic orders, the Btate of the church 
striking ferociously with his fdV-icet at the trunks of is a K , Tat source of weakness to ti.e eountrv. In the 
trees, or anytlunj- within reach, varying ttie amusement j s ] am ll,f Sardinia, the clergy arc in the ratio of"l to every 
by an occasional shy and kick behind at some imaginary 127 souls> an(I on (hc maiulallll 1 t0 22 7 ; the proportion in 
object. No palings could keep him fKhm gardens, in other most Catholic countries being, in Austria 1 for 610, 


only the first anil 


Kuril Buck. 


SARDINIAN STATISTICS. 


A TUT MOOSE. 


which, when not watched, he would constantly be found, 
revelling <*i tec boughs of currant and lilac bushes ;4ii* 
•fact, tasting fruit and flowers most indiscriminately. On 
being approached £»r the purpose of being turned out, 


and in Belgium 1 for 000. Exclusive of pupils in semi- 
naries, novices, and others not in orders, the kingdom 
of Sardinia lately mitnbered 20,000 ecclesiastics, and the 
church-reA-nuc amounted to more than 17,060,000 francs; 


' . v * * r : 1t i , vbuui lii-lv u uui; auivpuwcu w uiuiv; uiau iiiUU’n . 

the canning little brute would immediately lie down, from four times thc 8um a n owc d by Belgium for public worship, 
. ! ch hm hide being as callous as 0 ul of a and littIe less tha „ ha j f the sum a]lowed by Prance; though 

jackass, he could be go* up with difficulty. In the very BeIffium has licarly the 8ame population and France eight 
hot days of summer, when he appeared to miss the cool timos tho number . PiedmonWias well, then, deserved the 
plunge in the Jake, which these animals, m their wild na mo of * the* paradise of priests.’ The education of the 
condition always indulge m at this tmA of year, I eoimtry is in ‘ a low condition, especially in the island of 
continually caused buckets of water to be thrown over Sardinia, whore soaroelv a fifteenth nV thn 


r i/ V. e r a , \ 10 ° e inr ° Wn ° VC1 Sardinia, whore scarcely a fifteenth oY the people can read 

liig .-Daftly s Sporting Adventures. l^ r write. In PiAimonL ^alf the population ard uneducated. 

the ARAB of jebel xiaur&n. But the S overilratn t is preparing to give attention to 

' ‘%bat brought you to the Deir when you saw us there V F°? nlar ! dncation> ‘he revenues of the suppressed convents 

I asked him-* ffo strip you,’, he coolly replied.-’ And why belne part ft des,9ncdfo r thls 9 . b ject, the neglect of which 
i . . . * removes all rensotinhle ormind nnmn sitii nn eoAnnnt 


do Malimfld wa8with you — ^ ° f aSS^ 'b-T"*, 

‘BaV'fl&cmld you plunder us? We are strangers, and. 0 J. tb ® s P oIiaUon of the church.— Oallenga't Jlutory of 
enemies It is our custom .’ — i And do w>u strip te mon * 


vhvwmw — W vu* VHOWIIJI. nuu UU jrnjll abliy 

i^Vsinmgers V— ( Yes, all we can get hold of.’—* And if they 
( "jfesist, or are too strong for you ? ’ — * In the former case, we Printed Published by W. and R. Chambers, 47 Pater- 
»bot them from behind trees ; and in the latter, we run.’— 2!S? er kJ U, iTLl x,, !? 0S ’ * nd 1 ?® «SSf h . Al«) 

s ‘How do the people of yotr tribe Uve? Do they m or ^ \ ' Du,UM ’ ““ « 

!;» i 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1856. 


L’ricis 


‘Because, at ten (T’cloek to-morro^ morning, I am, 
TIIR .MADONNA DDL LAG II FT TO. to take a Nizzard family, old customers of mine, to the 
‘JIViiat do you call that white town on the^ shore ? ’ I Madonna del Lagliet to/ % • ’ 

asked of n^v vetturino . # ‘ And pray, what is this Madonna del Laghctto?’ 

‘Mentone,’ said he, after a liltle effort to recover his The poor man stood transfixed. Had I tfcld him I 

breath. ‘ was a cannibal, thflt declaration would have slmcketT 

The vetturino I had hired at 0/ieglm*to take me on him less than my ignorance of his madonna. ^ 

to Nice was a considerate elderly man, who never fai >%V* ‘ Bless my heart! to kno\^ nothing of Nostra Signora 
when we were descending a 1 ,: 11* as we were at that del Laghctto!- a Madonna who h!ls worked miracles 
moment, to put himself at the head of his horse — an by thousands, add has a. shrine so fafious all over the 
animal rftlhcr weak in thft fore-legs — t.^ke it by the wo#l, that tho shewing of passports to and frog^ 


bridle, and trot along by its side. This was thy 
honourable cause of my vetturino’s effort for breath. 

Mentone is a bright, gay town, lazily coiled on the 
sea-shore, hacked by picturesque hills, covered with 
orange and lemon trees, and jotted about with showy 
coloured •illas. The more I looked, thcAnore I felt a 
propensity to pitch my tent there f'or awhile — a pro- 
pensity 1 combated, however, and of which 1 ought to j 
have been ashamed, considering 1 had already stopped | 
twice on the road. The fact must be confessed, I had | 


France has to he suspended during the week her fSte 
lasts, to allow of tluj/Vee ^as|i?fce of pilgrims to it!’ 
This was all said irt a ^igh sharp tony of distressed * 
reproach. • % 

These particulars, quite new To me^nd which I 
might no doubt have found in Afurrai/, had I not made 
a point of never having a hand-Yook about me, >vould 
have proved a new temptation at ^mother moment. 
As it wa*, I was too much taken up with gay Mentone, 
the oleanders, and the attractive peasant-women, to 


left Genoa in a diligence, which was to take me to Nice care much about the Madonna del Laghctto. Sol 
in twenty-four hours; agd^yct "eight days after, here returned to the charge, and lowered my pretensions' 
1 was, having scarcely performed two-thirds of my to asking only a halt of twenty-four hours. But the 
journey. While thus debating the point with myself, vetturino was immovable, steadfast as a rock: he had 
my dusty conveyance w*us rattling merrily on the engaged to be JH Nice , by the evening; and there,, 
gravel of the beach, amid a double row of oleanders in accordingly, he was resolved to be. ‘And let me tell 
full bloom, which seemed to grhw as naturally there as you,’ li* wound up, ‘ that if you find it uneasy matter 
weeds and brambles do elsew here. * to stop at Mentone, you wofi’t fpid it so easy to leave 


weeds and brambles do elsew here. to stop at Mentone, you wofi’t fpid it so easy to leave 

The lovely country I was passing through reminded it for rndny days to Joined* As for a place ill the mail 
me, I am sorry to say, of a scene in an opera ;^and to or diligence’ (here caifie a long lovf whistle, very ex- 
make the illusion complete, there emerged at this pressive it was), ‘there ’s such crowds* I tell you, flock 
point, from a by-path on the left, a procession of to the shrine ofclhe Madonna, that's not to be expected ; 
country-girls on donkeys, carrying baskets of oranges, and for any cjjiaftce of a private conveyance, you might 
and singing in chorus. Such an exhibition of black *u*well try to hire a balloon.’ • • 

hair, black eyes, pretty feet, lovely characteristic This kind of reasoning had exactly the contrary’ 
features, together with easy, elegant attitudes, but effect to that which it \*is meant to produce. The 
rarely^falls to the lot of the rambler in search of the prosp^H of these difficulties tickled imagination, 
picturesque ; nothing more graceful than those women’s Why should I not make my w rjty on foot to Nice ? My 
broad found strdw-hats, worn a little on one side of trunk vuj already there ; and as for my little port- 
the head. The oleanders had nearly w r qp my heart ; manteau, wi^i only a change of linen and a few other 
the girls on the donkeys achieved the while conquest, necessaries. I could easily carry that. Of all things, I 


How could I, with afly propriety, go on without sketch- 
ing at least ’half a dozen of those beautiful figures —if 
who had come to Italy on purpose to sketch ! 


like the unexpected. I know of no better sport than 
trudging along a road in blissful ignorance whithef^lt 
may lead, courting Dame Nature as I go, in my awn 


4 1 have a great mind to stop a liyde while in this w r ay, stopping when and wherever' I please — by the 
lovely place/ said I to the vetturino. ‘What’s your side of a rivulet, or on a sea-commanding bliflf, uncertain 
opinion?^ whether I shall get a lift when; tired, or h$ye to put 

*1 shan’t mind an hour or two, if you wish it,’ ’up wi^i bread and cheese in a roadside guinguette f 
replied the good-natured fellow. We can make it up spend the night at a first-rate inn, with first-rate fare, 
by* being later in reaching Nice; but, as J told you or have to wander on, hungry, and withput any fare 
beforehand, sir, I must be at Nice this night at latest.’ at all. * 

‘ And what’s your great hurry ? ’ # • Just what f w'rite passeef through my mind as I 
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pondered on the intr^uitabte good faith of ijy vetturino. 
There is an inborn aversencRS in all human beings to 
yftdd to one another ; consequently, I paid my good- 
natured obstinate conductor, who tofckdcave of me with 
a sly look of triumph ; and ten minutes afterwards, 
I ‘was Enjoying my ’own way in a capital room of the 
Hotel de' Turin, face to fac$ with the beaiitifhl Mediter- 
ranean, that sparkled and heaved, and dimpled a most 
ij coquettish welcome. , , 

i • (i I hope I^halUmever fbrget the two I ppsed in 
^ fortunate Menton^, for they are among the happiest of 
my life. Except at the liohrs of meals— most excel- 
lent these. wqre—1 spent all r/iy tune out of doors, 
admiring, enjoying, aqd sketching. O what a feast 
for eyes and soul was there ! HePwIio lias not rambled 
among the hills and’ groves of, that privileged land, 
beheld the splendours of that unrivalled eeg and sky — 
h? who has not rowed or those lovely waters on a calm 
starry night, when the soft breeze envelops every - 
thipg in an atmosphere of deliciohs fragrance, when 
* fireflies glitter in the air, and the boatman's song, 
softened by the distance, <5omes like a mysterious cal^ 
from another wor|fl : he who knows not this, knows 
not what voluptuousness there is *in fRe very sense of 
existence. c 

At the end of the second day', my sketch-book was 
full to the brim, and Ir^igafc toj^ink of tearing myself 

• away from my Capua. My f landlord shook his head 
ominously at tlift announcement. “Scouts were sent in 
all direction^ but tKcy one and all returned with the 
same answer, that no conveyance, however humble, was 
to be had ; and as to ttie coaches, one had passed, filled 
to suffocation ; nr^l for the one expected, enougli pas- 
sengers were booked to fill it and another, even if they 
arrived empty. Ah ! indeed the vetturmo’s prophecy 
was fulfilled to the very letter. 

There was nothing for it but philosophy, so I girded 
up my loins for a transit on foot. As I was issuing 
from my room, portmanteau oh shoulder, rny landlord 
.ran against me, so hot in haste Van htjLo bring me the 
newsj that he had heard of a cart petting read}' to 
carry sonie*devotees to the, Madonna d^l Laghftto ; it 
might save me soine^ milt's’ walk, but it« was a very 
poor conveyance, apologifcM mjne host; ‘ ill ul such 
company, most of them mere 9 peasants ! such as an 
English gentlenmn perhaps could not sit with ; how- 
ever,’ .... Some way or other, wo have contrived to 
establish such a character on the contrticijt for squeam- 
ishness awd fastidiousness, sucli a horror of every dtn* 
*helow ns, that it ought be supposed we wore wont only 
to consort with dukes and pfinces of the blood. 

« I surprised the landlord most agreeably by catching 
at his offer, and we saijied fo’rth at once to secure a 
place in this godsend of a vehicle, which, to be sure, 
was neither elegant nor comfortable, beipg literally a 
'cart, with planks nailed on either aide to serve as 
seats, with, however, the blessing of an awning. My 
tfRvelling-companions, eleven in number, were all ' 
peasant-men and women, in their lftst attire, with the 
exception of an old priest, a young capuchin, and a 
Jolly stout fallow in blue velveteen, the usual garb 
of welled© farmers, lmlding on his knees a very 
bnndsoipe little £irl of about five or six years ofcl. 

T^feon versation was kept up briskly, save when 
eemje Wore than usually terrible jerk put a forcible stop 
by throwing liU the occupants of one side in a 

• Pp|) over ilieir vis & %is* which was the case at least 


^>ncc every ten mintites. The Ma^frmna, of course, and 
her iftiracles, were the exclusive theme of the incessant 
talk. Every put had a story to relate more wonder- 
ful than the last ; everj- one happened to have a son, 
brother, cousin, friend, or at least an acquairitaifce, ’ 
whef had had ^onae narrow escape. A hpy had fallen 
from a high tjee witIiou € t breaking a limb; a young 
peasant* given up by the* doctor, had miraculously 
recovered, on the application of the image of the 
Madonna on his chcttf ; or a shipwrecked sailor, on the 
point of drowning, flirough a prayer to our Lady del 
Laghetto, had been gently lifted by the waves, and 
deposited safe anti sound on the short?. Here is the 
substance of one of the stories related by our fellow- 
traveller the old priest : — 

The heroine was a rich, pious, childless lady, who 
for fifteen years running had never omitted making 
the annual pilgrimage to the shrine Del. Laghetto, 
for the purpose of asking the Madonna to vouchsafe 
her a son and heir ; and the son was vouchsafed 
at last, whci^ the applicant had reached the a&e of 
( f^rty- eight. A beautiful boy he was, who died of tho 
^’measles, it is true ; but what of that. Neither the 
Madonna del Laghetto, nor any other Madonna, could 
reasonably he expected to* work two miracles for the 
same person within so short a time. ‘This is why I 
would impress on you, my brethren,’ concluded the 
old padre, by way of a moral to liis talc, ‘ to have 
faith; never to grudge a sou or two for souls in pur- 
gatory ; never to weary °f asking, my brethren, and 
leave the rest[ to the Madonna. For what do$s the holy 
text say : *■ Petite et acoipietis, pulsate ct aperietur 
vobis.” ' 

‘Spoken like a book!’ exclaimed tho stout jolly 
fellow on my right, clapping hu« hands in applause: 
‘that’s just m} r mind. Here’s rny little love, born 
deaf and dumb;’ ancfHhc, father kissed his little love 
passionately. ‘ Hid I , or do I send for doctors and all i 
sorts of quacks to cure her? Not I. I know better. 
Tho Madonna is to he her physician. As soon as we 
found out licr misfortune, I brought her to the shrine. 
The Madonna chose to^turn a deaf ear to my prayers. 
Hid 1 despair ? *Not a bit. I took Marina to the shrine 
the very next year, and the next, and the next still; 
and I shall take her there till the Madonna grants me 
the blessing. I'il knock and knock, ay, and wrench 
the door open, if necessary. 1 have made up my 
mind ; and wo shall see whose head’s the hardest, the 
Madonna’s or mine.’ 

This sort of challenge to the object of his warmest 
adoration^was offered m the simplest amidmost natural 
wny possible, and was not without a touch of ( pathos. 

I looked up at the speaker in surprise : there were 
no traces of stupidity or brutality a'oout him 1 ,' on the 
contrary, thgre was something refined in the expres- 
sion of his intelligent countenance, lighted up as it was 
by fatherly tenderness, as, gently*parting the curls on 
^the forehead oT*his darling, lie made every effort to 
amuse her by his pantomime. And l thought with 
dismay on the jynount of erroneous ideas which must 
have been forced on this creature of God^ so far to 
pervert his moral sense as to make him put all his 
hopes for his child’s cure in a kind of hand-to-hand 
struggle with the powers above. 

Alittl^past the height of Turbia, on the right, there 
opens a road which, by gently sfoping zigzags, leads 
down the valley to the qaqctuary* *It is wide enough 
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I for carriages, and kepft in good order at the expense of 
the Father Franciscans, I beliove--of whose convent the 
shrine is a dependence, being, in fact, neither more 
nor less than the little churcrl of the convent. The 
fatlTers deserve some credit for the sound economical 
notions they .display in theegreat eqre they take* to 
smooth the road for the pilgrifns. 

We left our springless ^ cqri and tnc three**poor 
exhausted animals which* 'to my great wonder, V had 
dragged us so far on* the main road, and joined the 
double living stream that was pouring down towards 
the sanctuary. ^ 

The convent looks more like a fortress than the 
dwelling of peaceful monks. It stands on an isolated 
plateau, surrounded on all sides by a moat, formed by 
the bed of a mountain-torrent— dry, or nearly so, in 
summer, but a rushing river in winter. Across this is 
thrown a short massive stone-bridge, the only access 
t<*the convent. Temporary wooden huts ipid gaily 
decorated Wjotbs, .for the accommodation of, visitors, 
filled every inch of ground on this side of the moat, 
and swarmed with hundreds of motley people. 

II&l it not been for the peaceful nature of the occu- 
pations of the crowd — so loud waS the tun, so martial 
the look of the men with the red caps and ret< 
belts — it might have been taken for a beleaguering 
force which has pitched its tents, and is watching an 
opportunity to assault the* fort above. * Venders of 
wines and eatables, sellers of holy images, reliques, ami. 
rosaries, tellers of religious legends, mountebanks and 
empirics, were all shouting at the top of their voices, 
playing on the credulity, exciting the passions, or 
satisfying the substantial wants off a host of screaking 
customers. * j 

I sat do%n in one of the booths, and after partaking 
of some refreshment, which I really needed, I turned 
from the hustle around me to gaze on the glories of the 
departing sun: each fold of flic mountain on mountain 
closing in the prospect to the north was globing red, 
while the valleys at the foot were lost already m a 
soft blue mist. The calm ami s<4etnn grandeur of the 
landscape at that hour, vfliich always brings with it a 
mingled feeling of regret and hope, made the flurry 
and excitement going on at my elbo” r seem still more 
puerile and aimless. While watching the twinkling 
into view of one star after another, I heard a hell toll, 
and saw, to my great surprise, every one, pilgrims and 
purveyors, till rise with one accord, * as if they had 
received an electric shock — cards, relic. 4 eatables, and 
wine-bottles thrown on one side, and a general rush 
made for the stone-bridge. ‘What's the mutter?* 
asked I of a neighbour. 

‘The presentation of the sick — the Madonna fa 1c 
grazie,* was the quick answer, as he rail off also. This 
was the particular hour, it seems, selected by the 
Madonna for performing her miracles. 

To see a spiracle was worth a Jjttlc squeezing; I, 
therefore, resolved on improving the occasion, and 
joined fn the race. I crossed the bridge, ran through 
a little # square, iy> some steps, and so into a spacious 
cloister which goes round the church. Here, innu- 
merable silver ex votos glittered on thc» walls, amid 
rude representations of miracles. Some of these last 
would have been wdrtli copying — naivete and want of 
perspective 'making them chefcd'auvrt in their way# 
The throng here formed in procession, four or five 
abreast, the sick, with their small or large group of 
kindred and friends, in the front rows* Moving slowly 
round, thty all wended their way to the church-door, 
through the open portals of which the miraculous 
Statue was seen. The blaze of jewels on all parts of 
the image, together with the quantities of' lighted 
wax - torches surrounding her, produced 4 certain 
dfoefc even oil me* I was positively dazzled. An 
explosion of ad milting ejaculations, of brokqp qppeal9, 
of sighs and sobs, mostly firpm the female part of le 


f congregation* broke forth at ^hc# gorgeous sight— a 
concert shrill enough to pierce even the stone ears of 
Nostra Signora del Laghetto ; but, nevertheless*, over- 
powered by the inch bass of two sceptical blind men, 
begging for alms on either side of the door. Their, 
faith must have been languid, indeed, since they pre- 
ferred carrying on their supplications outside, at, the 
risk of being® flattened againbt the wall, to trying their 
chances with the Madonna inside. The cortege took 
to the right o^the cliapel, and advanced till its front 
row stoqd opposite the main ffitar ; tlum it^came to a* 
full stop, and the presentation of thcyiok began. A® 
old man, with snow-whi£e«hair and *a fi^ce like parch- 
ment, was hoisted up /o wards the image; but for the 
shivering of his palsied limbs, the poor creature* might 
have been taken for $ corpse, unconscious did he 
look. ‘ Oh, Madonna, fategli la gnjzia ! ; (Orant him the I 
blessing !) Bereamed several voiees— ‘ Fategli la grazia ! * 
responded the whole church in chorus.* • 

‘I t \s the Madonna going td cure you — rouse yourself! 
have faith; lift up your arms to her,* cried an old 
shrivelled peasant- wtnnan to the wretched cripple. » 

lie did try, and managed to raise his aims a little, < » 
but only to let them drop again, while his head sunk 
'Gn His shoulder with a groan. * Oh, Madonna, it is too 
cruel,* sobbed the old woman in a s^ate of distraction, 

‘ after I have saiff so many prayers tO you, and given 
so nfkny alms on your account. You know you can d^ 
it, if you like. O me ! O me ! you know you can.’ 

‘ Make another effort,* ewes Ityoung man to the old 
one. * Only Say a &tive Itegftia, an Ave — anything . 
you can remember.** AIa% ! it was pn$t*tlie power of 
the sufferer, already covered ’ with* cold sweats, to 
do anything but tremble and shake ; aiW he and his 
disconsolate friends must mal^e room for another 
party. 

My jolly friend, the father of th® deaf and dumb 
child, with some of his relations whom he had met, 
came forward. Poor Marina was duly lifted up, and 
held towards the Virgin, with the customary invoca- 
tions. Jl was a sad and touching sight, indeed, to 
behold the intelligent little creature join her hands, and 
evidently pray— oh, so earnestly !— her eyes distended 
with eagerness, and, in "answer to her father’s expredt 
si vo pantomime, fty to speak. Nothing came of it, of , 
course, but some uncouth inarticulate sounds, which 
apparently deceived a portion of the more distant 
spectators, £or they began •shouting : ‘ fc>Tie speaks ! 
she speaks ! A mirage — ihp spdiilcs !’ 

I shall never l‘orgt^»the half-angry, half-dejected 
glance of the father, as he shook his head towards the 
spot whence the shouts proceeded. "lit; then looked 
up at the Madct^ia, made an attempt to address her; 
but his emotion was too great lor utterance (luel»y it 
so), and retired in silence, his child clasped to his 
bosom. • 

The third sick presented was a spectral young man 
on crutches, obviously in tRe last stage of consumption. 
The persons round him— mountaineers from their dress 
— looked nartieularly fierce anfl excited. They raised* 
him up, uttering savage cries ‘ that they must have 
him cured.* *Alter a moment’s pause, they lowered 
him again, and bade him stand and walk without 
crutches. I saw the poor fellow stagger like £ drunken 
man. I heard frantic exclamations of disappointment 
mixed with muttered imprecations. I saw fists raised 

in defiance I could stand no more — I was sick 

at heart, less with the shocking exhibition itself, th%n 
with the spirit in which it was conducted. I literally 
/led from the church, and turned my bank on the 
shrine, «#& uiato, 9 

The moon shone bright on hill and vale, and the , 
starry sky recounted the glories of the % Lord/ The j 
soothing and elevating influenced of the 'divine har- j 
monies of creation stole ovSr me as I \valked, and 
tuned my eou^ to forbearance. Did the poor people 
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I had just seen at« th? shrine know wl* t they werti 
• about? Was it their fault if they were taught no 
letter ? And I put my trust for them in the Great 
Mercy — reaching Nice *&t midnight, Si? a more Christian 
• frame of mind* than I could have anticipated a few 
Uoursfhefore. • 

'the ^ame. Wo can conceive beif?g9 merely sensitive 
or conscious, in which ‘the various sensations of 
touch, taste, fight, might have lasted only during 1 

the actual contact or presence of the object, and the 
con|eiousness have become blank and silent Ihe 
inslant the sound ceased, f>r the eye was turned aside. 
This,' howevefr, is not what we actually, find. A 
statapf feeling or sensation once stirred remains for a 
longcfr or shorter time a’fteV.*the stimulus ceases; the 
nerve-currents, once commenced? persist of themselves 
by their own natural energy, and only dk} away by 
degrees.’ Nor is tins all ; for, after thcydiafce died out 
for the time, they maybe revived again as 
means of the associating forces, and without thi 
sence of the original physical cause. This retentivenel&iq 
and recoverability of impressions is the foundation of * 
everything else in the intellectual fabric. 

The important question then comes : ‘ What is the 
mode of existence of these feelings, bereft of their on- 
ward support and first cause? in what par^cular form 
do they possess or occupy the mc'ntal and cerebral 
system ? This question carries us as far as we are 
able to go into the cerebral process of intelligence. It 
admits of twd different answers or assumptions — the 
i(«ie old, and widely prevalent ; the other new, but better 
founded. The old notion supposes that the brain is a 
sort ot receptacle of the impressions of sense, where 
they lie stored up in a chamber quite apart from the 
recipient apparatus, to be manifested again to the 
Ymnd when occasion calls. l?ut the modern theory of 
the brain already developed in the Introduction, sug- 
gests a totally different \jcw. 'We have seen that the 
brain is only one part of the course of nervous action ; 
that the completed circles take m the nerves and 
the extremities of the body ; that ucrvdbs action 
consists of a current passing through these complete 
circles, or to and fro between the ganglia and the 
organs of sense and motion ; and that short of a com- 
pleted course, no nervous action exists. The idea of 
a cerebral closet. is quite incompatible with the real 

manner of the working of nerve The shock remain- 

ing in the ear and the brafli after the firing of artillery, 
must pass through tfie same circles, and act in the 
same way, us during the actual sound. . . . .Every part 
actuated (tftn the shock rntist have been actuated by 
the shock, only* more powerfully. With this single 
difference of intensity, K ho mode of existence of a sen- 
sation enduring •after the fact is essentially the same 
as its mode of existence during the fact. . . . 

Now, if this be the case with impressions insisting 
wlien/iie cause has ceased, what view are we to adopt 
concerning impressions reproduced by mental causes 
alone, or without the aid of the original, as in ordinary 
recollection? What is the manner of occupation of 
the brain with a resuscitated feeling of resistance, a 
smell, or a sound? There is only one answer, so far 
as I can ^ce. The renewed feeling occupies the very 
same parts, and ii? the same manner, af the original 
feeling, and no other parts, nor in any other nanner 
that can be assigned. I imagine that if our present 
knowledge of the brain had been present to th^earlicst 
speculators, ^io other hypothesis than this would ever 
have occuritd to any one. For where should a past 
feeling be re-embodied, if not in the same organs as the 
^feeling when jtyjsent. It is only in this-way that its 
identity can ho preserved ; a feeling differently em- 
bodied must to all intents and purposes bo a different 
feeling, unless we suppose a duplicate brain on which 
everything paBt is to be transferred. But ^pcii dupli- 
cation has no proof, and serves no end. 

It is possible, however, to adduce fadts that set in a 
still clearer light this re-occupation of the sentient 
circles w|th recovered impressions and feelings. Tjtke 
first the recovery of feelings of .energetic action, as 
when reviving the exploits and exejtions of yesterday. 

It is a notorious circumstance, that if there be much 

. . . • • 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL NOVELTIES. 

In reporting from time to time -the process Making in 

* the various dqpartmeifts of knowledge* and # art, we 

* fcave seldom had to notice contributions to the science 
of ipind. Psychology, as tlms science is called, seemed, 
in fact, to have come to* a stai^l-still. A rifacimpnto 
now and llien of old materials, or a disquisition on 
some 'abstruse point, with little yr no possible bearing 
on any question of wide human interest, was ail 
this country had seen for a sprtes of years. And yet 
in no* department, perhaps, is real progressive know- 
ledge more urgently roqdired. For is not the grand 
problem ^f education in great measure yet to sohe ? 

• •and how is it to be solved hut by«knowing better the 

nature and manner of growth of the human mind? 
The world, again, lias oj late years been perplexed 
almost out of its wits by a succession ^ anomalous* 
appearances, undel the names of mesmerism, electro- 

• biology, table- tinning, spirit-rapping &c., which the 
liitherto received views as to the powers and w >rk- 

^mgs of the mind altogether refuse to acknowledge. 

and consign to the of^tlie marvellous or the 

, supernatural. This is r a dangdlous state of things; 
unless it is remedied, we a^e in .danger of losing any 
faitli we ever lmd in ‘the existence of a distinction 
between the Fredibl<? and the incredible. Facts of the 
class alluded to — for, after making every allowance for 
imposture, it is no longer deniable that there is a large 
residuum of fact nt the bottom — such facts call loudly 
for a revision and expansion of our theories of man's 
mental nature, thus found so inadequate to explain all 
the phenomena. 

And we are happy to say that the cali promises to 
he responded to. It would appear, in fact, that mental 
science has not been really asleep all this time; it 
has only been working unden ground, and now it is 
beginning to make its appeai&iice again under more 
promising auspices. Hitherto, it has been arbitrary 
and Unstable, from want of a positive basis ; for though 
it was acknowledged, in a general way, that the rniiul 
acted through the fiervqp# sy|teni, yef, ercept by 
phrenologists, nowise was made the admission. The 
truth is, it is only of late that our knowledge of the 
nervous' system* has been brought to that stage of 
advancement at which it could be of mush service to the 
mental philosopher. lie had to wait till # the anatomist 
and physiologist did this part of his work for hiau,* 

« • and it deserves remark, that any contributions made 
for some time to%mr knowledge of the workings of 
mind have come from physiologists. Now, that the 
foundation has been laid, the psychologist, Jt-^nental 
■philosopher proper, Presuming his division of the 
task. 

, * In proof of what may be expected underpins improved 
phase of the science, we submit one or two of the new 
or freshly modified views opened up in a work on 
psychology, recently published;* and we begin with* 
what Seems to us to throw a deal of light upon the 
anomalous phenomena above alluded to — the discussion, 
ryimely, as to the seat of .revived impressions or ideas. 

Ideas, which, in their simplest form, are the memories 
of impre^pioris and feelings, make up the chief furai; 
ture of the mine?. To have ideas, is to have intellect ; 
this has been universally felt, for in all languages, 
mind and memory are expressed by words radically 

. * r , 
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excitement attending their recollection, it is with » and ideas, thg less shall we use thojterm falsehood, ami 
difficulty we can prevent ourselves from getting shall come to allow that a mrtn’s testimony may be 
up to repeat them. The rush of fcelfi^lias gone on objectively unreal, and yet subjectively true. . • 

the old tracks, and seizes the skipc muscles, and would Another novelty jn Mr Bain’s book # is the doctrine 
go the length of actually stimulating them to a repo- of ‘spontaneous action/ Besides the. movements • of 
tition. A child cannot describe .anything it Vas the involuntary muscles — the beating of the heart,* 
engaged in, \\flthout acting ifc^ut to tlie fall lengtlrthat breathing, and other unconscious actions of the system 


engaged in, \\flthout acting itimt to tlie fall lengtlrthat 
the circumstances will permit. *A dog breaming. sets 
his foot agoing, and Bomftim&s harks. The suppres- 


— he maintains tliat even those movements which we'cnll 
voluntary begin by being spontaneous, having their 


sion of the full stags of perfect resuscitation needs origin in» unstimulated, discharges of force from the 
actually an effort of volition, an J we arc often even nerve-centres*^ These ‘discharges come gradually to 
incapable of the effort S01119 persons of weak or be mord and more regulated* by thy will find otlief* 


incontinent nerves can hardly tllfcik without muttering stimuli; but activity continues to defend on the funef 

they talk to themselves .... The tendency of the idea of energy stored up in. the centres, and"theso centres 

of an action to produce the fact, shews that the idea is retain throughout life tlie tendency tq overflow or 


already the fact in a weaker form. If the disposition discharge themselves unprompted. * The nervous 
to yawning exists, the idea anywise brought up will system may be compared to an organ with bellows 
excite the action. The suppressive effort usually constantly charged, and ready tfo be let off in any 


accompanying ideas of action, which renders them ideas, 
-and not increments, i9 too feeble in this casfl, and the 
idea is therefore a Repetition to the full of the refllity.’ 


direction, according to \he particulaa keys tlurt arc 
touched, 'rhe stimulus of our.scnsations and fcelingf, 
instead of supplying tlie inward power, merely detor- 


ldea is therefore a Repetition to the lull ot tlie reality. instead ol supplying the inward power, merely netor- 
In support of his views, Mr Bain quotes the following mines the manner find place of the discharge. The, 
facts* from Miillcr, the physiologist: — ‘The mere idea centres of speech nnd song, for example, when fresh 
of a nauseous taste can excite tUo sensation even to, and healthy, may either overflow so as to commence 
the production of yomiting. The quality of thf , ( action in a purely spontaneous way, or they remain 
sensation is the property of the sensitive nerve, which undischarged till irritated by Rome fraternal influence 
is here excited without any external agent. The mere — as, for example, the sound of anther voice. The 
sight of it person about to pass a sharp instrument bird^vliosc morning- song has lain dormant for a time, 
over glass or porcelain, is sufficient, as Darfrin remarks, flows out at tlie stimulus of another songster jusv* 
to excite the well-known sensation in tlie teeth. The* begun.’ * 

mere thinking of objects capable when present of ex- Tlie song of the bird is the vttiy type of spontaneous 
citing shuddering, is sufficient to produce that sensation action. The poet, wishing to disclaim , all motive oY 


to exgite the well-known sensation in tlie teeth. The* begun.’ * 

mere thinking of objects capable when present of ex- Tlie song of the bird is the vttiy type of spontaneous 
citing shuddering, is sufficient to produce that sensation action. The poet, dialling to disclaim , all motive oY 
of the surface in irritable hahity. The special pro- design in his outpourings, declares: % ‘I sing but as the 
porties of the higher senses, tsight and hearing, are linnet sings.’ That this mode of*ori gin Vmg power is 
rarely tliHs excited in the waking stale, but very a quality of nerve, is supported by Mr Bain by nume- 
frequently in sleep and dreams ; for, that the images rous physiological arguments. # l!ow large a part it 
of dreams* are really seen, and not merely present in plays in the movements of all animated beings — mail 
the imagination, any one may satisfy himself in Ins among the rest — is best seen in t1)S young. ‘ When 
own person by accustoming himself regularly to open the kitten plajs with a worsted-ball, we always attri- 
his eyes when waking*after a dream. The images seen bute the overflowing fulness of moving energy to the 
in the dream art' then sometime^ still visible, and can creature’s own inward stimulus, to which the ball 


be observed to disappear graihially. This was remarked 
by Spinoza, and 1 have convinced myself of it in my 
own person.’ 


merely serves for a pretext. So an active young 
hound, refreshed by sleep or rested by confinement, 
pants for being let looser not because of anything that 


It requires but little comment to shew the hearing attracts his view #r kindles up his ear, hut because a 
of this on the explanation of appari flows and hall uei- riteh of activity courses through his members, rendering * 
nations of all sorts — of all that is bon l fi<h in mes- him uneasy till the confined energy has found vent in 

merism and kindred appearances. It* seems no longer a chase* or a run When a rider speaks of his 

wonderful that a thought or fancy shoull at times be horse as “frtsli,” he jmplies that the natural activity 

mistaken for a reality ; the wonder is, that this does is undisenarged, and ijrc^sftig for vent; tlie excitement 

not occur oftencr. Any revived impression oj idea caused by mixing in a fhase or in a battle, is a totally 
has only to be intensified by concentration of the different tiling from the spontancous»vohcmencc of a 

attention upon it, and left to run its complete course full-fed and utyler- worked animal There arc 

by that suspension of volition and of the action of the moments when ftigh health,, natural vigour, and soon- 
outward senses which is known to occur in reverie, ta^eous outpouring are the only obvioug antecedents 
dreaming, the mesmeric state, and other excited or of ebullient activity. The very necessity *of bodily, 
perturbed conditions; and from its very nature it is exercise felt by every one, and, ntost of all, by the 
undistinguisffible from an actual irflpression or sensa- young, is a proof of the existence of a fund of energy 
tion. if it is an idea of action, it sets the muscles in that cfiftes round with the day, and presses to be 

movement without the person willing or knowing it, discharged ’ * , 

as in tifble-turnirfg ; if an idea of sight, not merely the That habitual activity, often irrespective of ends, 
brain, but the retina of tfie eye is affected, as if the which characterises some individuals, bespeaks a com 
object were before it; if an idea of taste, 4ho palate is stitutionally ftigh tension of this self-prompting nervj^ 
tickled, and the saliva flows as if the sapid substance force. This fact of spontaneous activity, Mr Bain 
were in contact. Our senses, then, it # ifppears, are fa^ looks upon as an essential prelude to voluntary power, 
from being the unquestionable Witnesses they are pro- making, indeed, one of the terms or elements of voli- 
verbially held to be. This is, no doubt, an uncomfort- tion ; but into the difficult, though important discussion 
able thought; but it is some consolation to reflect, as to how spontaneous actions pass into voluntary ones, 
that we a^jB thus relieved from the necessity of believing we cannot here follow him. ‘ \ 9 

that there is so much falsehood in the world as there The other noticeable features of the work we have 
seems to be. By far the greater part of the unfounded Room only to glance at. One is tli» introduction of 
statements that mOn make are made, we are convinced, descriptions, illustrated by wood-cuts, of such parts of 
in .good faith; to the narrators tfley seem oj the time the nervous and muscular systems as bear most, on 
facts told them by their senses, whereas they only the action of mind. ' In describii^g, again, the sensa- 
‘ dreamed* them. The more we become accustomed to tions and oth$r mental stitfe^ a uniform plan and 
the new view as to Rhe real nature and seat of mfimortes nomenclature ye observed, after, the manner of natural 
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history. * This enables Mr Bain toftring <jpt strikingly , 
the difference that exists among our various sensations, 

, riy to their power of supplying permanent furniture to 
the mind. A kgen sensation of hunger, or an agreeable 
^ taste, can hardly bo recalled when once gone; a beau- 
tiful landscape or a sweet souml can be -dearly revived 

* iii idrii, and enjoyed over again at any time. Touch, 
hearing, and sight claim, «n this ground, /o be ranked 
as intellectual and refined sensations, when compared 
with taste, smell, and the sewsations of organic life. 

► Sight is by far^the nicest intellectual oGull, and iiftas 
' [from a GVeek w<^-d * to see ’) belong, not only in name, 
but for the mostqiarfc in fat^, to that sense. 

In treating of the inliclleel, -which occupies nearly 
half tUe book* the whole is madivto hinge on tlie laws of 
association, by which our actions, sensations, and other 
states of mind # tend to grow together, so that one part 
of a train being* repehte.d, brings up all the rest. What 
are culled tin* faculties of memory, judgment, imagi- 
nation, &c , are shewn ,to* he remits of the operation 
of those ^aws. We commend this elaborate and pro- 

• *found analysis of the structure ai^i growth of intellect 
J to* the special attention of educationists. It is only 

when the modes and conditions of mental acquirement 
are thus dissected and lbul bare, that anything lik^ ( 
rational rules of instruction and traininjffcau be formed. 

tl Mr Bain promises, in a forthcoming •volume, to do for 
the Emotions and the Will wliat he has here doi*y for 
^he Intellect. When this task is satisfactorily executed, 
a real science and ar^of^ucation will be possible. 


T II E WINDFAL L. 

V * 

IN TWO CIUrTEBS —CONCLUSION. 

Difficulties were accumulating round me, when my 
worthy friend tli£ rector one day proposed a remedy. 
We were sitting tete-a-tete over our wine and walnuts : 
a small table was brought close to the fire, which 
threw its socialising influence around, and exactly 
warmed one to that degree of the thermometer which 
makes it. pleasant for a rich man to lament the peculiar 
annoyances of his lot. Under the influence of the 
first few glasses, the rector talked particularly of the 
sins of my household, suuj * promised his valuable 
assistance in correcting their irreguhftities, by preach- 
ing a series of sermons especially for their admonition. 
But as tiffic went on, agef the w ine went robnd, the 
rector proposed another amj a byjder plan 1 of action. 

*1 tell you wliat, my dear /I%rrard,‘ said he; ‘It is 
all very well for me to say wlntt I will do in the pulpit 
—you can do a^reat deal more yourself: there is only 
one real way out of your difficulties* I know wliat 
the|e things are ; I have had a great <fcal of experience 
of life, aryl l can safely advise you, eveli against fctiy 
* little preconceived prejudices on your part.* 

lie paused for m reply, but I had no clear idea of 
bis meaning. I had a dirit notion that he meant to 
propose the ‘revival of the penance of stanfti^g in a 
•white sheet for the connection 'of the cook. 

The rector cracked several nuts, and replenished 
his wine-glass ; but finding I was silent, Jie continued : 
‘Yes, my dear friend, I have long seen it; it is, J 
assure you, the only way— I speak as a man of the 
i^prld; I advise it as a prudential course of action — in< 
fact, you know, as a religious institution. I am bound, 
ft*- a minister of the church, to recommend it as a 
general support to virtue and morality.* 

Still the vjbipn of the unfortunate cook standing in 
a white sheet came up before me, till at length the 
drift of tlie rectors harangue flashed upon my astonished 
senses, 

‘Ilived a good mahy years,’ said he, ‘ as a bachelor, 
but I can’t* find words to express to you how much 
more comfortable I find married life* When I was 
single, I w&s never free from the attacks of injurious 


calumny — my servants were disorderly — my comforts 
ill attended to — my* 

‘Stop, ston, guy good sir!’ I exclaimed. ‘You do 
not know what a honor I have of matrimony and 
everything belonging to it. I have never been aenus- 
tonjed to women ; I doi^t understand their ways ; I 
believe they are ’violent ^n their tempers — subject to 
hysterics and* fainting-fits on the shortest possible 
notice. T would rather work in tlie mines of Siberia 
than — to say nothing of the f‘ consequence in itself 
necessary,” as metaphysicians would say, of having a 
small family, or rawer a large family of small children, 
an annual succession of wet and dry nurses, anil 
babies that would each have teeth, measles, and 
hooping-cough ! O Heaven preserve me! My good 
fncnd, you are not aware of my horror on this subject. 
Think of my peace being disturbed by females, after 
my having so studiously avoided the sex for so many 
years ! Suggest any remedy for the disorders of my 
household but hanging and matrimony.* 

‘ AH, Gerrard, 1 felt as von once, but 1 can speak 
differently now : I- know and feel tlie happiness and 
benefits of a married life.’ 

I ‘And whei ? should I find a wife?’ I exclaimed 
iljptulantlv. * I should not look fyr one in tlie fashion- 
able world of London, where women think of nothing 
but dress and amusement. I would rather suffer the 
fate of Mareppa than marry one of Sir John Powell’s 
daughters, who ride blood-horses, follow the hounds, 
their own inclinations. The gods defend me from 
having a she-centaur for a wife! Yon would not 
recommend me the three spinster-aunts* of your curate, 
who look as if they had spent some of their early 
da\'s wiih Noah! The«i there is Dr Leech’s sister — 
she is a dot: about as disagreeable as hi* brothers 
physic ; and the girls at Combo Ilall arc too young 
and pretty for mo to trust, and would soon cause 
“ confusion worse confounded ” in this household 
pandemonium* 

‘ My dear sir,’ interrupted the rector, ‘ you should 
marry some one of sufficient age and experience to 
conduct your house properly**— one who would save you 
all these troubles wlbicli now torment your life o.it — 
some one who would grace the head of your table, and 
present jou with an heir t«* this fine property, which, 
otherwise, will £o to some distant relative, who does 
not care a straw for \uu.* 

‘ What you suggest as desirable in the future Mrs 
Gerrard, does not, however, point out the “ local habi- 
tation and the name” of the happy individual, if such 
a person indeed exists. I feel assured that, unless 
matrimony is “thrust upon me,” 1 should never seek 
or find a wife.* 

‘Well,’ said the rector after a pause, ‘I do know 
some one who would suit you exactly ; of course I 
don’t like to name names, especially as there is a sort 
of connection. The lady I mean is not too young for 
the management bf such an establishtri^nt as yours, 
nor is she too old to please your taste. Yofci know 
George tlie Fourth used to say, “fair, fat, and forty.” 
The lady in question possesses another great advantage 
— she has had that experience of married life which 
renders a woman so truly companionable — so superior 
to your boarding-school misses er starched spinsters. 
.A woman *who*has been once married understands the 
tempers, the wants, t Hfe weaknesses of our sex ; she is 
prepared to adapt herself to her position. Of course I 
know some me% do entertain foolish prejudices against 
widows, hut, in my opinion, a person who h^s had that 
experience of married life would be the most likely to 
make you happy/ 

More of this conversation I cannot record, for I have 
only a confused recollection that om* t6te*&t4to con- 
tinued till after midnight; find when the rector’s horse 
was brought to the door, be mounted briskly, with 
these farting words : 4 Leave it all* to me, Gerrard : I 
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will give the first -bint, and you find it all plain-* 
sailing after that.’ * 

Several weeks passed over my Jie^id after this 
memorable evening, and whether I proposed to the 
widow, or the widow to mo, I know not, but all ‘ unbe- 
known,’ as the country-folljs say, } found myself, the 
intended of Mrs Jolinson, thg sister of tl*e rector’s wife. 
‘Poor dear Johnson/ as she cailed him* when politi- 
cally alluding to her,- first,* liad been comfortably 
buned and disposed of some five years ago, leaving 
his bereaved relict with a taste Jor extravagance and 
the moderate jointure of L.JOOVa year. Since this 
melancholy event, Mrs Johnstn had visited all the 
watering-place^ in the south of England, for change of 
air or name, but had invariably returned to her place 
at the dinner-table at the rectory, and doubtless her 
excellent brother-in-law wished to see her promoted to 
the head of a table elsewhere. 

As for myself, my domestic troubles were not a few; 
flic housekeeper had long been leagued with # the butler 
in robbing me by'wholesale ; moreover, she represented 
privately to Mrs Johnson matters »that, if true, should 
have prevented a mistress coming to disturb her 
reign. However, tlie widow w*i8 nobbing daunted ; 
and marriages, they say, are made in heaven. Cer- 
tainly, the rector was very active in promoting mine ; 
and there was I, like a fool and an idiot as I was, 
about to^ive the lie to my whole life. Well, I believe 
the wisest men do some one outrageously foolish thing 
once in their lives, and I must say with Terence*: 
‘Homo sum : humaui nihil a me alienum puto/ 

The Kubioon was not yet passed, when I sat one 
autumn evening in the library, closely occupied with 
my cross-grained accounts, The Michaelmas audit had 
taken ph*;e that morning; and truly a pleasant piece 
ol business it was to run one's eye down the numerous 
items classed under the head of disbursements, to find, 
when I came to balance matters, that my receipts had 
diminished two-thirds, and my expenses increased m 
the same proportion. The trades-union appeared, to 
my astonished senses, io have made out bills promis- 
cuously with my unfortunate i?ame as debtor. I had 
no idea before of the manifold necessities of civilisation. 

J wished myself a naked savage; 1 exclaimed with 
Cowper : ‘ O for a lodge hr aumu vast wilderness ! ’ Here 
was f, encumbered with aliouso a wofrld too big for me ; 
a fortune just ten times as much as 1 leally wanted, 
and yet riot half enough to meet n^y yearly expendi- 
ture, or to satisfy the cormorants tluu were at once 
my slaves and masters. I had a paik and preserves, 
gamekeepers and poachers — both, by the by, of the 
same genus. I had carriages and horses, couch-fuukers’ 
bills and veterinary surgeons’, neighbours and tres- 
passers, luxuries many, comforts lew, rates, taxes, and 
general improvements— the last certainly not in my 
temper. A9 I sat there in my handsome library, 

* stretched on the rack of a too-easy chair,’ the ample 
book-shelvet seemed to mo more like the Cemetery of 
learngig than its storehouse. 1 thought, as the gloom 
seemed to creep out of the dark oak wainscotting and 
thickan round me — 1 thought of my cheerful little 
drawing-room in WimpoAe Street, where all I wanted 
was within reach, and the glare of the ^slights along 
the streets looked iike the eyes of civilisation winking 
pleasantly* I have no doubt that « the fool, Grav, 
unconsciously penned his owi? elegy* when he sat iirn 
-damp church-yard writing sentimental nonsense about 
/drowsy tinkhngs’ and ‘.the moping owl/ Confound 
him 1 it was the first poetry I was made to learn as a 
child, an f d I have hated it ever since. * Well,’ thought 
1 I, as I pushed my account-bpok from me, and fell back* 
in my clmir, ‘ here am I in a pretty pickle. Things get 
worse and Worse. It is very odfi that a man who can 
* live on five hundred a year, can’t live on fin? thousand, 

I must be a downright fool, and a bad manager. A fool 
--yes, I believe so, for here am I about to do wl^Lt I 


, iiever did before, what I never ii^ended to do— going 
to marry— to make myself ^over entirely, and for 
ever, body and soul, to a woman. Preserve me in my 
extremity!’ A^ this horrid crisis oj my reflections, 
the dnlir opened, and the servant gave pie a letter. »To 
my utter astonishment, I read th(j following linesj 
written evidently by a foreigner, dited / 

% • • ‘ Dover, 4th Vet. 

Geiirahd — I will not see our child without a home. 
My father is dead, and I have no longer money nor 
means. I cgVie to put mystjlf at your feet, not for m 
myscIPs sake, but for our child. My lfcart w sorrowful 
to ask you anything, feft* ^ou have fifcd much unkind- 
ness to me. Oh, why leave ,me? I ana your married 
wife. f I only ask yoi to send me money, enough to 
support qur child and myself. # I pray you to write me 
one letter. I will ftither not see you in this world 
again ; but I cannot, see my child the. I am very 
unhappy till you write.* 1 have only, n^oney for some 
days. — Yoffr unhappy wife,. ^Claudine 

I looked again ^ and again at this letter? ‘ Sureljr 
a conspiracy is on foot against me!’ I exclaimed? 
‘Some foreign woman is going to sweaf that) am^ 
/»er husband. A child, ton— Heaven knows I have 
no child; but who’ll believe me ? ^ It is some cursed 
conspiracy. Ygs, > see it — I kno\j now. I was at 
Ca^iis for six weeks some years ago. I am a * 
victim, I see — a rich man always is. The deuce tah«> 
Langton Hall and all its-ijelongiiigs ! Is it not 
enough that 1 have got xhi«^English widow forced ! 
upon mo, but that I mijst have a French wife, or- a* 
protended foreign 'liaison, concocted? to rob mo ot 
money and reputation. Well, it^» very extraordinary ! 

J have lived quietly all niv life ; I have Tiad no annoy- 
ances from womankind till lately ; and now 1 have 
been plagued with maids and cooks, with widows 
and misses who w r ould be wives ; fend, in fact, since 
“ fortune favoured me,” as the saying is, I have been 
the most unlucky dog in the universe. Beset on all 
sides, man is the prey of his fellow r -creatures exactly in 
proportion to his income. This woman, whoever she 
may be, evidently means to victimise me/ 

I went to bed that night to dream of all manner of 
horrible thi ngs. % 1 fancied myself a Turk, mafgre rnoi. 

T * thought I wa* forced to keep a seraglio, under pain 
of death ; and T thought children multiplied ground 
me : tticn my wives quamclled, and the most horrible 
disorder prevailed ; thevoiebs of women, both loud and 
shrill, tlie screams of J.'lriltltfcn, the rustling of petticoats, 
the sound of tears and*liystorics, tire sight of fainting- 
fits and cambric pockct-handkerclyefs — all mingled 
together in strange confusion before my sleeping senses. 

In the morifkig, I rose with the unpleasant recollec- 
tion of the recurrence of' the former day, mingled with 
tfce fantastic nature of my dream. My* friend the 
rector was to dine with me that djy, and I more than * 
half resolved to tell him jboul the strange letter ; but, 
after, ail, I thought it might only be fusquib, written 
by some one acquainted with^niy peculiarities. 

The rector was in excellent spirits, and talked much 
of the future Mr* Gerrard, enumerating her good 
qualities at*such length, that I felt inclined to respond 
‘ Good Lord, deliver us ! ’ It was fortunate that the lady 
herself w as not very exacting on the score of attention, 
but seemed rather to regard the match as an alliance 
between two neighbouring states for mutual, defence 
against a common enemy — that enemy being, ia my 
case, my own ill- managed household. * , • 

For some days after the receipt of tlid strange letter,, 
mutters went on in their usual course. My wedding- 
day d*ew near, and 1 hoped it mighf relieve me, at all 
events, from the trouble of household matters. Time 
passed on, with only the usual vicissitudes which attend 
the owner of a country-house : <fhe of my keepers had 1 
been shot some poaclfer^ and wounded in the 
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shoulder ; my favourite horse had <>ccn thrown down 
by a careless groom, Sind both knees oroken — the 
bacaking of which did not mend my temper. When 
this accident was announced to m q, J was just going 
up^o dress for tfinner ; It was getting twilight, and the 
'dining-room near, which I chanced to meet the delin- 
quent was particularly dark. I was just in the act of 
rating him, as an Englishman can best? flo when his 
appetite is good and the dinner late: I was pacing the 
room in no small degree of irrigation, when noise in 
*thc entrance-hall attracted my* attention. Suddenly 
'the door vAis tl lYown open, and a lady hurst into the 
ifpartment, and figging herself' on her knees, embraced 
my feet, and died in a foreign 'accent : 

‘Gerranb my husband, I come to demand justice 
for our” child :'l will*nq$ see him die a beggaj* by your 
cruelty. In vain did I write to'you by letters. For 
myself, I do not 'care ; but my ch,ild, my child !’ 

- ‘Madam,’ exclaimed, ‘yoh must be out of your 
BpBses: I have neither wife nor child.’ 

‘Gerrard, Gerrard, do you deny me? I am your 
wife! Ydu know I am your wijg ; and you have 
left pie to live with another woman ; hut I am your 
r true wife, and this is your son.’ Saying which, she 
dragged forward a new aettr in the scene, a handsome-, 
looking boy of sorqp twelve years of ‘Here, my 

child, is your fatljpr ; he will be kind ty you ; he must 
be kind to you when he knows you.’ 

«► The boy took my hand and kissed it before I had 
time to withdraw. x „ 

‘Confound it !’ 1 ■ 41 ^ 


1 exmlairSed ; ‘1 


am not to he thus 


•attacked in rnv own house ^y a couple of impostors. 
You all know, said T, turning rouhd m despair to the 
domestics, w^o had # collected round in gaping and 
grinning astonishment — ‘ you all know that I have no 
wife nor child. This woman must he mad, or worse.* 
At this moment, the hall-door was opened, in obe- 
dience to the sum Ainas of the hell ; and the rector, his 
wife, and Mrs Johnson, who had come to dine with me, ! 
added to the Awkwardness of the scene. j 

‘ Who is this woman ? What does all this mean?’ 
exclaimed Mrs Johnson, in an accent of unqualified 
astonishment. 

The stranger immediately tiyned to Mrs Johnson, 
crying: ‘Oh, madam, are you a» mother? Pity me lor 
-the sake of my child. Monsitur GerAnd, he has letf. 
me fyr years — and now, my father ia dead, I am 
without any money to live.’ * « 

‘But who are you # ? What claims have you on 
Mr Gerrard?’ inquired Mas* J ohjison, looking at her 
evidently with no *ery plcasan£«?uspicions. 

‘Dear lady, ^ am his wife. Wc were married 
thirteen years ago, from my father’s house in Switzer- 
land. He was the pastor in . the world 

kno\fs that I am Monsieur Gerrard’s wife. Ah, iny 
husband,’ flie # addcd, turning to me, and seizing nfy 1 
struggling hand, *ior the love of Heaven, do not 
deny me. I do not wish to # live with you ; but take 
y^ur child, y«ur son ; or give me something, digit wc 
may not starve.* 

* ‘ Woman, you are ’ 

Here she fainted in my arms. What I did, or how 
I got rid of the burden, I know not; but hashing into 
the library, I locked myself in, in an ungovernable 
passion. The whole house was in an uproar; and I 
found, when I emerged from my room, that the female 
had only recovered from one faintlhg-fit to fail into 
another. The boy was in a state of distraction about 
hi* mother, and continued to exclaim in broken English 
that she woum die as his grand-pcrc had done. The 
illness of . my unwished-for visitor had enlisted the 
sympathies of au the females of the establialfment ; 
'from the housekeeper to the scullion, they had all 
collected rouhd the sofa, where lay the unconscious 
object if their intend curiosity. 

I approached the gfl)U$ with a kin<! of desperate 


courage ; the women made way with sidelong glances, 
and Whispering exclamations of ‘Poor lady ! how slio 
have been treked, sure ! ’ and ‘La ! who’d have thought 
it of master!’ * 

‘What is the meaning of this pantomime? ’a I 
inquired sternly. ‘How cpme these peoplqhcre?’ 

‘ They‘came*in ft hired lgdiicle/ answered one of the 
nien; f ‘and tho driver *is waiting to be paid, if you 
ploas^* sir.’ * • * 

At this moment, a long-drawn sigh proceeded from 
the lady, and she slowly opened her eyes. She looked 
about at first as iflHier vision was indistinct ; then, 
fixing her gaze more earnestly on each individual, she 
seemed puzzled, ami passed her hand ovpr her forehead, 
saying: ‘Where is my husband? Where is Monsieur • 
Gerrard ?’ 

‘Poor dear soul,* said the housemaid; ‘here’s 
master standing right afore her, and she don’t know 
him. Her senses ain’t come back right, I’ll warrant 
you.’ " 

‘Madam,’ said T, coming forward, ‘1 will thank } r ou 
to explain } ourself* your presence here is altogether 
most extraordinary. Whom do you seek, or what is it 
you want?’ c • 

I wish to see Monsieur Gerrard,’ she said, rising 
from her recumbent position. 

The light of a lamp fell full upon her countenance ; 
and for the first time I distinctly saw her features, for 
it was nearly Mark when she had so strangely accosted 
me in the dining-room. She was a handsome foreign- 
looking woman, with a sad expression of countenance. 
Her figure was extremely slight. She looked at me 
with an air of great surprise; then, turning round, 
scented to seek for some qne else. 

‘I desire t<t be brought to Monsieur Gerrird,’ slfe 
said with an air of dignity, waving hack the domestics. 

‘My name is Gerrard, madam.’ 

‘You are not Henri Gerrard?’ she cried. 

‘No; njy name is Francis Gerrard. Henry Gerrard, 
my lute cousin, is dead.* ** 

‘Dead! — dead! Then I am most wretched. Child, 
you have no father — no home! I shall see you die!’ 
she exclaimed, turning to her son, and clasping him 
in her arms she burst into a passion of tears. 

Her hysterica* sobs nearly d r ove me wild, though I felt 
somewhat relieved as a glimmering of the truth came 
over me. I dispersed tl^e group of curious domestics; 
for the presence jof real grief assured me that there 
was something both sad and true in the history of my 
mysterious visitor. It was a considerable time before 
she was sufficiently recovered to explain her position, 
and to' inquire some particulars respecting the death 
of Ilenry Gerrard. She represented herself as his 
wife, and the young hoy as his son. She shewed me 
some letters in my cousin’s handwriting, in which lie 
addressed her as his wife, and spoke of their child. 

Her story, which she told with mingled tears and 
sobs, was Briefly thic: — Some fifteen yearAago, Henry 
Gerrard visited Switzerland, and became intimate with 
a Protestant pastor, who had one daughter, then a 
young unworldly creature of eighteen. She was my 
visitor. She described how Gerrard had instructed her 
in English, afld many things beyond the limits of the 
education she had acquired in their secluded district; 
and finally lie jyon her heart-no difficult task with 
ofoe so affectionate and inexperienced. His conduct 
was perfectly honourable, for they were shortly after- 
wards married. f For two or three years he resided* 
with his young wife at Geneva ; at the close of that 
period, business called him to Paris. Circdtnstances 
i unfortunately detained him there, and at .last they led 
to the breaking up of all domestic ties. . At first* hifi 
letters to Jits wife w#re warm jand Affectionate in the 
extreme; but ‘a change came o'er the spirit of far 
dream/ for his letters grew colder , and fewer, and the 
trusting Ckudine felt she was no longer beloved. In 
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;i stale of fearful uncertainty, she determined to seek .simplicity : his unlooked-for prosperity did not elate 
him in Paris, and to know the reason Of the sad chalice him ; he seemftl only to think of his Mother, and how ho. 
f which had deprived her of happiness. # G^*eat was her might please and comfort her. They were both full oj ! 
horror and wretchedness, on aitiving at her husband’s gratitude td me, though I bad really done notliing to 
address in Paris, to find that the house had already deserve I it; but Mrs Gcrrard always ^connected njy 
a mistress. Poor Claudino only §tayed to assure name with the turn of tlfeir affairs, for, in lier ignorance • 
herself of the fl read ful fact of Jier husband’s infidelity, of all legal matters, she had concluded that the death- 
arid returned in horror and drsgust ts her father’s of her husband* deprived herj of any prospect of oven a 
bouse. The sunshine of Iter Existence was gonc*|H)ufc maintenance. I was truly glad to give her and her 
she devoted herself to«hcr 'child. Henry Gerrard' had son those, comforts they had been so long and po 
forwarded her a small allowance annually through unjustly debajVjd from, and JMelt assured that the 
the hands of a banker at Geneva; tut they never met amiable boy would be wortliy of his*posirJon. At, J* 
again. When this allowance had ceased, which it did, my suggestion, his mother engaged V tutor for hirn,« 
of course, at the Jimc of Ilenry Gerravd's sudden death, an elderly man of great tradition an<i well-known 
Claudinc had supposed it to be stopped in consequence probity. t 

of some new caprice on the part of her cruel husband, As for myself, I lost no time # in writing to Mrs 
but was herself too proud to seek an explanation. Her Davis, to ascertain if •her lodgings were vacant. By 
father contrived to support her and her child on his good-luck they chanced to be so* anth before long, I 
small pittance ; but his death deprived her even of this ; turned my back on Langton llall, to ^resume my old 
anft, as a last resource against utter destitution for her- habits, and ^hc independency of a moderate income 
self and child, she determined to come to England, and which was enough for comfort," and too small for the* 
throw herself on the pity of her hard-hearted husband, necessity of ostentation. • 

Of any legal claim, she was too unworldly to be Young Gcrrard mtd bis mother often visit London, 1 
cognizant. When she arrived in England, slic stayed and always take lodgings near mine. Indeed, we have r 
a few days at Dover, from whence she wrote, hoping* ;^1 ways remained on the best terms of friendship. They 
after all, to gain her object of a subsistence for herself , ask my assistance and advice, wliiuh I am ready to 
and child", without the pain of a personal interview; afford to the bes^of my ability; ana, I believe, I am 
but bavin* no answer to the letter which I had sup- one of those persons who keep their sense for their 
posed to be addressed to myself, she determined to friends, and their folly for themselves. 

proceed at onee to Langton ; and learning that MrW 

Gcrrard lived there, she believed that she was about * 

to find herself in the presence of her husband. She IIIS I OKI Oh S 1 li A\\ J>E K K i SlKEEj.^ , 
had been ushered into the diniijg-room at Langton Stuywrukuy SrituEf presents nothing very remark- 
nail in an agitated state of n*nd; and a similarity of ab i c , fo the view, and in its prose** condition would be 
voire aud«figurc and she could discern Jit tie else in cons i ( ] c . rLH ] the reverse of captivating by the lovers of 
W dS g ~ ' t0 the a ' Vkward Scene 1 the pieture^uc. But the streef has a history, with 

* Of^oursc, this unexpected occurrence affected my " l,Ub U lias bwu our fortimc t,J b f com0 intimately 
position considerably. 1 felt a hind of conviction of acquaintcd-n liistory so like that of many a human Jot, 
the truth of the stnrtiger’s story ; but it was neees- with its ups and downs in the world, and so interwoven 
sary to assure one’s self of tbe f facts before I could with the destinies of men, that we have made up our 
move a single step. If proved, 1 bad no right to bold mind to record it. Strawberry Street stands, and has 
possession of the Langton estate, to the prejudice of stood for nearly thirty years, in a district once known 
the son of my deceased cousin. After a strict scrutiny ag strawberry Fields, V id still spoken of under that 
into the young boy s unclaimed rights, 1 lound that „ n 

lie was truly the rightful heir, thou* hi. unnatural a I’J >t ‘ ll “ t,on ^ ? cUo " (,f our olJer cltIzens ; . 

father liad neglected him while Jiving. wflo catl recollect when the grass grew on its site, and 

There was not much merit in my, renouncing the t,ic * ,ow * of a small dairy-fyrm famous for its custards, 
attractions of Langton Hall, and its rent roll of L.5000 cheese-cakes, and curds and-whey, chewed the cud in 
a year, for small comfort had the possession of it peace, unconscious of*6millrflcld. 


afforded me. I thought with real pleasure of my- little 
drawing-room in Wimpole Street, and the easy com- 
petency that had made my former life so happy. 

There was but one bad thing— and that was doubly 
horrible now that the necessity for the sacrifice did 


When Strawberry Street first rose? into being, which 
it did very gradually— taking between two and three 
years to complete its double row of two-storied dwell- 
ings — it^was,jto*all intents and purposes, a suburb of 


not exist — I feared the matrimonial altar might claim an< h hkc other suburbs, shrank fyom being 

its victim, and that I should have to become, nolens swallowed up in Babylon’s bosom, and clung with* 
voIens y the htsband of the rector’s «istcr -in-law. But considerable tenacity to ryral associations and charac- 
Damejb'ortune lias ever acted the kindest part by me teristi^s<* It retained for some years a ^trip of gra^p 
when she has taken away rather than when she has between *lie footpath and roadway, and boasted a 
given ;*and her best gift, as an Irishman would say, trcc or two> a i most amounting to a row, on the eastern 
was when die took away-the widow. The day after ti(Je In , lcu of p „ vemcnt) the footpath wax laid down 
my formal resignation of the Lamrton Hail nrooertv. a ... , • , 1 . , 


my formal resignation of the Langton Hall property, a 
letter arrived from Mrs Johnson, declining the honour 


with gravel, and the roadway was* neatly macadamised ; 


of my hand, as she had discovered, that wo were mld > a9 !l11 tho front-parlours were fenced off from 
unsuited to each other. Thatr was h truth, and tliT curious eyes by iron railings four feet at least from 
only one I had ever heard her speak; and we were the windows, the street wore an undeniably neat and 


well agreed on that subject, if on no other. respectable appearance. 

I remained only long enough at Langton Hall to There being nowhere any indication ,pf a shop, ttfie 
settle my affairs, but the interval brought me acquainted atrcet ua turally bore the reputation ofVing what is 
w lt h the characters .of my new-found relatives. Claudme . , 1( ,j j { And genteel it undoubtedly 

Gerrard was unlike any woman I had ever met before : i ® .. T , * “ w . .. L. 


was — foi 


there was something so winnic* in her gentleness, vas r w U became ver ^ earl y tho ab ? de of I 

something so truthful in every look, word, fnd action, professional ladies and gentlemen, whose neat brass- 
that I felt inclined to reverse my opinion of the plates informed you that they taught drawing and 
sex. As for her *son, ho was full of intelligence ipd painting, and* japanning, tfnd* French, ^ Jtfclian, and 
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German, and the pianoforte and singing^ and tlie pr/jq-t 
tice of all kinds of nifisical instruments. Then there 
Ivcre elerks, managers, and responsible persons em- 
ployed in the ffity, whp came homlb to their families in 
. Strawberry Street, as regular as the clock, about seven 
in the evening; and, besides these, a.numberof persons 
of independent property,, of the staid •find sober sort 
— mostly annuitants, wo fancy, who had ensconced 
themselves in this comfortable quarter to, spite the 

, assurance-offices by lining to the age 4)f Old Parr, if 
ft hoy coiiML ' 

* The most renfArkable m:pi 'among the early settlers 
was Mr Pottitygcr, whom we knew well, and whom, to 
look at, you would have accounted the model of a 
gentleman of v threescore, lie wore his hair powdered, 
and on Sundays went to church fti tights and Hessians ; 
and you might "look in vain, Sundays or week-days, for 
a spot on hyi broad-eloth or' a flaw in h^s linen. He 
.was a man famous for Ins conversation, and was the 
oracle of the parlour at the Pox and Salutation round 
the confer, 'Where he regularly tpok his night-cap m 

* the ( cvening. lie was great in polities ; and in ’29, when 
we 'had tne privilege of a tirst-floor in Strawberry 
Street, predicted the triuftiph of the opposition and 

‘ certainty of Kefojm, which both enmno pass in due 
time ; but lie wqp greater still in aristocratic genealogy, 
and if he had learned the peerage by heart, eouV not 
-have been better informed than he was; and, more 
than that, he knew jw^length of every nobleman’s 
purse, and would dilate* on the pecuniary difficulties of 

* lords and landholders in % way that astonished his 
hearers. In liis'njost communion Ave moments, Pottin- 
ger never sntyl a word about himself; and there was a 
mystery about him which Use whole street had tried 
its skill in fathoming* but to no purpose. 

Pottinger, who seemed never to have any business 
on his hands, waff a favourite with most of his neigh- | 
hours, and with the children especially, to whom he j 
was gentle and patronising, and liberal in the small 
toys and dainties children love. Mus Montgomery, 
who lived at No. 10, was the only person in Strawberry 
Street who did not concur m the general reverence for 
Mr Pottinger. She was a majden lady on the further 
aide of flfty, who kept, in addition r tc a tnaid-of-all- 

* work, a page and a poodle, aVid no other society, aifve 
at periodical intervals, few and far between, when a 
carriage would drive up tit her door, and a 'posse of 
young ladies, with tbeir mamma, wearing the Mont- 
gomery face, only twice Vs la^xe, would alight and 
thunder at the Knocker, and ^ie let in by the page, 
all spick and span for the occasion, and half an hour 
afterwards would be let out again, amj drive off amid 
demonstrations equally noisy. Mr PcMinger departed 
tins'' life, as Jhis tombstone informs us, "at tlTo ag^of 

c sixty-thrdh ; and all Strawberry Street was thrown into 
► a state of perfect /imazeinent by the grandeur of his 
funeral, which was performed by a west-end under- 
taker, on the most imposing and expensive* scale. 
Resides the hearse and mourning-coaches, there were 
three private carriages, empty to be sure, but yet 
bearing heraldic insignia on their panels, sent to follow 
the good man to his* grave. Pottinger i&ad was even 
more mysterious than he had been when living; but 
when all was over, the mystery was cleared up. Miss 
Montgomery, who was too much of a gentlewoman to 
give a handle to gossip during the life of Mr Pottinger, 
now felt herself at liberty to justify the pertinacity 
Vrtth which she had in a manner ignored his existence; 
find eheiuflfetpdHt to ooze out, through Jemima her 
tlyat Isaac Pottinger had passed much* 
of hi$ v ili%^fli'8 gentleman's gentleman to Sir "Bullfig 
Brownffog, at whoso town-house she "had often seen 
hitti in ffity s *gone by^ when she visited at the baronet's. 

a teotirsc, it was out of, the question, that she could, 
fowled ge his civilities in Strawberry Street. 


The year after Pottinger's death, Miss Montgomery 
left 6 the street ; the carriage came one day, bringing the 
periodical vi^it^rs clad in deep mourning, and when it * 
went away, bore Mist Montgomery off. Her page, 
poodle, and hand-maid followed a few days later with 
hqr goods, and Np. 10 vyis to let. With her departed 
the exclusivity genteel <ya of Strawberry Street. Her 
hoiuje was taken by the two Misses Filkins, who turned 
it imo a young ladies’ Seminary, and clapped a brasa- 
plate nearly a yard wide on the little front-gate. 
The ‘young ladies' who flocked hither for instruction, 
comprised all that^ould be got together bj' the most 
diligent canvassing, Aid included — wc hope the classi- 
fication is not t tery unnatural — a dozen at least of 
small petticoated masculines. This gave a new aspect 
to the street, which now lost its accustomed quiet- 
ness, and regularly, at the hours of nine anil twelve, 
of two and four, reverberated with the prattle and 
squalling of infant voices, or their joyous outburst 
when reteased from school. The Misses Jh'ilkins may 
have been very useful in their vocation, but they were 
not what is terms.! ‘select’ in their choice of pupils, 
and they pursued an active kind of treatment, the 
result of wlfch wr,s frequently too audible out of 
|ioors. They were a pair of loud-voiced spinsters, 

| given to white dimity dresses of astonishing amplitude, 
to taking in green-groceries at the school-room win- 
dow, ami to borrowing a neighbour’s waslrfng-tub on 
Saturday afternoon 1 *. Wo do not assert, that they were 
"not genteel, but their gentility differed exceedingly 
trom Miss Montgomery’s. 

The palmy days of Strawberry Street wore now 
passing away, and jts pretensions were evidently on 
the* decline. The professional ladies and gentlemen 
moved by decrees further north, and their f.taces were 
supplied by a new class — by tradesmen’s clerks, by 
foremen and overseers of workshops, men of a hundred 
j a year and no leisure, who came home at nil hours 
j of the night, and let themselves out in the dark 
mornings of winter long before 'sunrising, and who let 
lodgings to help to pqv the rent. Here and there the 
muslin-blind disappeared ffr a m the front-parlour win- 
dow, and revealed such things as a Wellington hoot 
beautifully ‘treed ’ and polished ; a last covered with a 
little Switzerland of bunions; a set of milkwhite ivory 
piano-keys: a disc of brilliant razors; or a few small 
panels exquisitely pairted in imitation of oak, maho- 
gany, or sandal-ivood : all so many indications that the 
dwellers within lived by the labour of their hands, and 
would be happy to take your orders. These were but 
the signs of a further change that was coming. Already 
a tall brick chimney, only a few score yards from the 
southern end of the street, had risen so high in the air 
as to overlook its whole area, and was daily mounting 
higher; and already men m splashed aprons and shirt- 
sleeves would be occasionally met strolling in bands 
through jjJtrawborry Street, on their way homo from 
work. And now Jong ranks of cottagci, not twenty 
feet apart, sprung up like mushrooms in ths waste 
ground on the eastern side. These were inhabited 
almost as soon as built by a class wtfo did not "trouble 
their heads about gentility'' at all, but who speedily 
found out fhe Fox and Salutation, whose landlord 
turned the large parlour into a taproom for their accom- 
*modation, to the 4 hearty indignation and disgust of his 
old customers. 1 

Suddenly, one winters morning, the tall chimney, 
from which the ccaffolding had disappeared a few day* 
before, begaft sending forth a volume of blt^k smoke, 
which darkened the whole neighbourhood, and set all 
* the world, and Strawberry Street in particular, com- 
plaining of the nuisance, and talking of lawsuits and 
indictments against the proprietor. This disagreeable 
surprise was followed by another hardly less welcome 
. to the remnant of exclusives who were still dwellers 
in the '’strfbet. For some days, alterations had been 
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going on in tho house that once was Mr Pottingar’s, 
under cover of a tall hoarding, which being at length 
taken down, displayed the broad front qf xjfhat is called 
a ‘general shop,* surmounted •by the name, painted 
undtor the cornice in letters a foot long, of Mrs Mur- 
gatroyd. This lady, whose pouching habit it was. to 
describe herself as ‘a lone woman, ’'Va.-i a strapping 
creature of five feet nine, and *of corresponding cir- 
cumference, but active anti* pushing withal, and expe- 
rienced in the ways of the world. Her shop, which 
contained everything that a man who wore a leathern 
apron, or the wife and family of 'touch a man, could 
possibly want, immediately becaine the resort of the 
whole of the ‘ liand-to-mouth ’ class ^)f the neighbour- 
hood', and the focus of more gossip than had ever 
emanated from that part of the world before. Mrs 
Murgatroyd gave credit, on a principle of her own, 
to those who, from temporary loss of employment or 
misfortune, stood in need of it; and thus secured in 
prosporous^imes the gratitude and patronag£ of those 
whom she assisted in adversity. It may be tlftit she 
had her losses ; but we have a notiointhat they were few, 
and compensated on her peculiar principle — and, on the 
whole, she throve. At her outset «in business, she was 
dragged into a terrible dispute with the Misses Filltin^ 
who at first dealt with her, and then basely slandered 
her souchong. The quarrel was deadly and fierce — 
nothing l«ss than war to the knife — and in the end 
the Filkinses lost the day, and, what waS worse, lost 
their pupils, and had to take flight and settle some-* 
where else. 

Mrs Murgatrovd’s example was by and by followed 
.by other enterprising spirits, who^ire sure to spring up 
wherever there is a chance of doing busings. A green- 
grocer wifli tho next to make his appeulmce, and he 
combined a coal-shed with his potatoes and cabbages, 
dispensing at once the viands and the materials for 
cooking them. Then came a carpenter and joiner; 
then a vender of sweet-stuffs, who, defiant of Mrs 
Murgatroyd, dared tfi sell pQg-tops, marbles, paper- 
kites, and hoops for the boys; tlum n cooper; and then 
a slopseller. In short, h* ltss than a couple of years 
from the erection of the tall chimney, the whole street 
on both sides of the way, with the exception of a very 
few houses, was transformed into a third-rate business 
street, and had lost all trace of its Original neatness. 
As every man had construct!*! his shop on his own 
plan, and the last-conicrs had vied with each other in 
encroaching, as far as possible, on thw footpath, the 
ranks of shops shewed a beautiful irregularity in their 
fronts, and imparted to the straight street a tortuous 
aspect, which it retains to the present hour. The tall 
chimney above referred to belongs to a saw-mill, which 
has prospered from the hour when it first took up its 
position in the neighbourhood, and which has not only 
increased its own establishment to three times its 
original extent, but lias gathered round it # a host of 
industrial pAfessors, all more or lfcss dependent upon 
the services of a saw-milt for the prosecution of their 
labour. These hosts have invaded Strawberry Street, 
and hftve taken* possession of its every floor, to the 
final dispersion of the votaries of gentility, who have 
Abandoned it in despair. * f 

If you go into Strawberry Street now, and look for 
No. 10, wliere once, beneath an arcji* of red damask 
curtains, Miss Montgomery’s famous campanula drew 
Admiring glances from tho passers-by, you will find 
■that rigid maiden’s parlour, once impenetrable 
sanctum # to everything masculine, save the pale-faced 
page and his breast of golden buttons, transformed into 
A barber’s shop. Tho pole, with its bunchy top, sticks 1 
diagonally at the side of the doorway, like a monster 
rqoket ready to be fired over the opposite tymses ; and 
within, where once not so much as a thought of a beard 
was suffered to intrude, beards are now scon to jvng 
with equivocal jokes, hnd are dealt wfth*by .the 


|*gfoss whenever Saturday-night copes round. No. 9, 
to the right of barber Suddle#, has long since been 
turned into a beer- shop, and is celebrated far and wid# 
for the flavour of^i^ treble X, at ‘3£d. a pot in your 
own ju<Js,’ and which may be drtink on fhe premises «at 
4d. It mounts, as a sign, tho Circular Saw, and is* 
already a powerful rival to the FoV and Salutation 5 
and when tfi# landlord has obtained his spirit-licence, 
for which he lias applied three times already, and 
makes eu#e of getting.it when the magistrates meet 
again, Strawberry Street will blessed with a gin- 
shop, that modern climax of civilisation. • A littla • 
lower down, on the othej side ofVhe way, stand# 
Punter’s coffee-shop, known, as the easly breakfast- 
house. Punter’s is 4>p on at five o’clock in the 
morning all the year through, and hot coffee and thick 
slices are to be had at^iny time between that hour and 
twelve at midnight,. Punter n(*ver gets above four 
hours’ sleep in his bed* but/ho majjee^ up for. that 
deficiency, in good part, bj; a two hours’ stretch cgi 
the bench m the afternoon, and such other occasional 
winks as he can switch, with the connivandb of Mrs 
Punter, during the day. i’bo purlieus of Strawberry " 
Street are now alive with work-shops and fark-yards, 
£*om winch, whenever there #s an interval from labour, 
there is an influx of labourers un^J apprentices into 
Punter’s. The attritions of the plaice are not very 
gre.j|, consisting, besides the coffee and slices, of a 
couple of weekly papers, an occasional second-hand 
copy of the Times cut up iiUf^iingle leaves for distri- 
bution, a few cheap illustrated. Serials, and unlimited 
dominoes. When the evenings are wet and muddy, • 
Punter’s place is cratnmcd, not so much from tho force 
of its attraction**, as from the necessity customers 
are under of going somewhere, and the met that they 
have nowhere else to go, save the public-house or 
to bed. 

Thirty years, which are nothing iff the life of some 
streets, have changed Strawberry Street from the 
abode of quiet and ense-lovjng competence to that of 
the toiling wnd struggling mass, and within the period 
of an average lifetime hurried it through all those 
changes which generally require centuries for their 
operation. In its presenjt condition — its grass and trees 
all gone, for the former* has hcen trodden out, and the 
IngLter cut down® for firewood by the inhabitants — with* 
its footways choked with shavings, stale cabbage-leaves, 
empty pewter-pots, coal-sacks, barrels of sodden cran- 
berries, and 4 u bs of red herrings-j-with its roadway half 
blocked up with truejs, Mhtrows, and hand-carts, and 
worn into ruts by wagoisV heels — with its upper windows 
bristling with drying-poles adorned vytli the dangling 
shapes of female costume — with its wide open doors left 
eternally gaping for the convenience of unnumbered 
Jojlgcrs, and Revealing the stained and tattered walls of 
'the interiors, and flights of dusty stairs: in Its present 
condition, we say, we fail to recognise a single feature* 
of the Strawberry Street *)f old ; and it is a fact, that 
on seedling for it lately, after the lapse sf many year#, 
we walked twice through its whole length without 
recognising our quondam suburban retreat. If, how- 
ever, the subject of our remarks has lost in the article 
of respectability — a word, by the way, which is much 
misapplied — it has gained immensely in usefulness and 
populousncss. For every head it sheltered’ in its gentqei 
infancy, when it glittered in all the glory of paint and 
polish, it now accommodates ten at the least ; and, if 
in its youthful days it could boast of spending a deal of 
money, it may now solace itself with tha reflection that 
it earns a still greater amount. Its dens© population 
are all doers and workers, with hardly a single excep- 
tion ; it stands noted in the registrar’s report that 1 
they add to thd aggregate of the births of London in a > 
ratio considerably greater than the general proportion } 
while, on the, other hand, although funerals , are per- 
formed by th^ Messrs EarttiwSrm in tha next street, 1 
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1 on a scale unprecedentedly low,’«»the inhabitants still* 
refuse to die in anytlrfng like encouraging numbers to 
few art! the speculation of those enterprising tradesmen. 
The fact would appear to be, that Strawberry Street is 
a healtHy locality, in kpite of its indifferent drainage, 

• which is perhaps balanced by Its standing on a gentle 
declivity; and in Spite of its want of paving, for it has 
never been paved, unless a single line />f flag-stones 
down the centre of the footways is to be called paving. 
Perhaps the mud of the rainy season is , somewhat 
mitigated by the floojes of pot dueks^vhich pick a 

■ Jiving otrt of ft somehow, along with a battalion of 
Scrubby cockney fowls, ^mficli abbreviated in the 
articles of wi*g and tail, whose clucking and crowing, 
mingled vith the barking of Si band of ragged ter- 
riers,' the clink and thump of tools, and the bawling, 
shouting, and laughter of innumerable weather-proof 
children, makeup tire music of the place. Perhaps the 
street is heajthy becau*se lab6ur is healthy ; and hard 
Mwrk for ten hours a d(iy is the lot of most of its 
inhabitants, who, for t'he most part, do not look for 
any otheL f 

r AVe said at the outset that the history of Straw- 
berry Street was like that of many a human subject. 
Have we not shewn it t<* be so ? Poes not many y 
pretentious spark^wlio comes to London purposing to 
gratify all mann|r of ambitions, £et ^lifted by fortune 
down, and down, and down the ladder of 1 oft iness v step 
by step, until he feels a firm footing at last, it may be 
very neajr the lowesU^mnd, and finds his vocation 
where nature designcu*itfor him, in doing what he is 

* best fitted for? Yea, verify, for we liavc witnessed 
this descent a hundred times, and generations unborn 
shall witnesfcit after *s. Another point of resemblance • 
ask for Strawberry Street now, and you shall be told 
that you mean Strawby Street. Familiarity 1ms knocked 
off a syllable from the designation. If Alias Montgomery 
had remained at L T o. 10 till this time, it is our opinion 
she had been lopped dow n to (lumry. So it is that, if 
you inquire for Mr Robert Fitzwilliams, who came to 
town in ’34, intending to be one day developed into a 
city alderman, you may chance to find him doing duty 
as 4 Bob Wills,’ on a policeman’s beat, and shining 
only in a glazed hat, 

EI.ECTTCO-FLATliiG Atf HOME. * 
We do not go quite so fai; as an Italian amateur of 
this wonderful and Ijcautiful art, in saving that it 
holds rank in modern dMfcoveJy equal to ft that of 
steam itself. Thote can he notioubt, however, that it 
has already produced most important results, and that 
it is capable of widening the circlet within which 
many of the comforts of life may be cnjpycd. Many 
families amoifg the middle classes of our countryman* 
hre fully capable of appreciating the convenience and 
cleanliness of a silver fork o%spoon ; but the costliness 
o£ the article keeps it beyond their reach. Thai ‘plated 
goods’ wear out and become exceedingly shabby in a 
few years; and the ‘substitutes for silver,’ although 
cheap, are objectionable on several grqjinds. They 
look— especially the superior kinds of them, that 
called argentine, for instance— wonderfully well when 
just cleaned up; hut the impurity, or rather oxida- 
biljty of the metals of which they areVom posed, renders 
them liable to the influence of the atmosphere, so that 

; th^y soon tarnish, and cover themselves with a thin 
pellicle of metallic oxide, which both destroys their 
beauty and rendew them unwholesome, if used v^ithout 
great precaution. They form, nevertheless, most excel- 
lent bases for, plating upon; and it is our object in this 
“ per to give such jflain directions as i^ill enable any 
of the smallest intelligence to conv^t them, to all 


practical intents' and purposes,^ to silver, at a .very 
moflefate cost, and with very little trouble. 

Hitherto, r tly* class of persons for whose special 
benefit we write, ha*e looked upon the process of 
electro-plating and gilding as one of those recortdite 
subjects with whjch, except as a matter of admiring 
wonder, they* had nothin/? whatever to d<V It has teen 
a mastery, in»their eyes, only belonging to the labora- 
tory 'of the chemist or’ the factory of the capitalist. 
We have carried equal surprisemnd pleasure into more 
than one household already, by shewing that the 
operation is so single that a child or a handy servant 
may be easily taughtohow to perform it as well as Sir 
Humphry Davy himself. ^ 

Although it is not absolutely necessary to the per- 
formance of the operation, we shall allow ourselves 
to offer a brief explanation of its principle, as an 
interesting piece of information to those who may 
desire it. * 

If you 1 take a piece of zinc, and plunge it into a 
solution of salt in water or acid, *it is decomposed; 
that is, a new substance is formed gradually by the 
union of the salt with the zinc: this is chloride of 
zinc, and inothe act of its formation electricity is 
evolved. If we contrive to pass this electric current 
through a solution of gold nr silver, in such a way as 
that the object to be plated or gilt should act as a 
conductor for it — or what is called the positive side — 
the metal lirtd in solution in the form of a soluble salt 
"will be i r-mctalhsed, and precipitated upon that object 
in such a way us to cover it over with a perfectly even 
coat of silver or gold. The thickness of this coat 
depends entirely on r the will of the operator. It i3„ 
altogether without a theoretical limit, as the precipi- 
tation will gt> on, if allowed to do so, unfrl all the 
metal contained in the hath is exhausted. This is the 
principle of the art ; and we shall now proceed to shew 
its application in the easy and economical mode at 
which we* have ourselves arrived after much experience. 

The processes we recommend Arc different, according 
as they are applied tc^silvcr or to gold. We shall con- , 
fine ourselves here to the ‘/owner metal, as by far the 
most important for domestic purposes. 

There are few houses in which bits of old silver 
may not be found in some shape of other. When such 
can he had, it iflay he worth while converting them 
into the salt required.*! The process consists in dis- 
solving the silver, first broken as small us can be 
done, in concentrated nitric acid. This should be done 
.with precaution, as the fumes which arise are highly 
injurious. It, is well to do it in the open air, and, by 
all means, in a glass vessel —a common water-carafe, 
for instance— and to keep to the windy side. The acid 
should be strong, otherwise it may be necessary to 
boil it — a highly objectionable proceeding on sanitary 
grounds. 

As so oil as the silver is all dissolved, a strong 
solution oT common salt must be poured into the 
vessel which contains it. There is no danger of | utting 
too much of this, and the best plan is to fill up the 
vessel with it at once. A white poVder wilDimme- 
diatcly be formed, and fall *to the bottom, when the 
liquid shouldtbe peured off into another vessel— say, a 
common decanter — and more salt* and water added to 
& for the purple of ascertaining whether it has lost 
all its silver. If a secofld precipitation takes place, the 
liquid must be poured off as before, and thrown away. 
The white powder is then washed, by pouring fresh 
water on it five or six times, letting it settle each 
time after being agitated for a few seconds. Scientific 
writers lay great stress on this washing being repeated 
many times, even for a whole day ; but we can assure 
our readers that thfs is needless trouble* A slight 
amount of nitrate of copper remaining in the silver Is 
of rjo prsfctical consequence whatever ; but half-a-dozen 
washing* i#ill prevent even that. The present silter* 
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plate contains about ojie-eighth of its weight of copper, 
and this fact may set our minds at case on this poifit. 

This white powder is the chloride qf silver, which 
is a metallic salt, soluble in certain al^alihe solutions. 
Supposing that two ounces of silver have been used, 
we shall require thirty-six ounces of yellow prnsstyte 
of potash, wlflch should be ip read iaess,. dissolved in 
four quarts of soft water. To this the powder of silver 
should be added without delay; as it suffers from tfelit, 
and the whole gently l*>ilod over a clear lire for about 
’twenty minutes or half an hour. 

It is here that we consider ourscjves entitled to the 
credit of placing this amusing i*nd useful art within 
the reach of any one possessing a very little intelli- 
gence, and the ordinary utensils which arc found in 
every house. For ourselves, we spent a good deal of 
money, encountered a 'vast deal of trouble and loss, 
and half-poisoned ourselves, by trying to follow out the 
scientific mode, which requires that all should be done 
w fth retorts, and vessels of glass or porceluit. After 
numerous fiisastert*, we discovered that no chemical 
apparatus whatever is required, an^ that the boiling 
may be done with perfect success and convenience, as 
well as safety, in any clean tin vessel, o% copper newly 
tinned, which iB large enough to hold the quantity * 
but as the liquid is poisonous, the greatest care must" 
be taken that the vessel is thoroughly washed and 
scoured afterwards, and we recommend to finish that 
process by boiling in it a solution of soda. • 

When the boiling is completed, the liquid will pro-* 
sent a muddy appearance; and great stress is some- 
times laid upon the absolute necessity of a troublesome 
filtration through blotting-paper. We have ourselves, 
however, used the liquid frqpli off the fire, hotli* for 
plating *d gilding, and found that it Jicleil just as 
well in that state, as when rendered as clear, by filtra- 
tion, as spring-water. But it will be better to pour 
the boiled liquid into one or more jugs, or other vessels, 
and after letting it settle a few hours, to pour # t!ie clear 
liquor into clean botthss for use. If you use more than 
one jug for this purpose, add alMhe grounds together 
in one, fill up with fresh voter, and let it settle again, 
and pour off as before. The liquid thus obtained is 
the silver solution, or bath, which may be used for 
plating. • 

We shall now endeavour to explain the mode of using, 
as well as forming, the eleelriq current. Jn practice, 
this may be done in many ways ; but ^e shall point out 
two only, each of which is to be rccos unended under 
certain conditions. If the operator lias time to spare, 
and is in haste to get the plating done, the ‘ simple pile’ 
is the best. If he can only attend to the jjroccss ftt long 
intervale, a modification of what is called ‘ Darnell’s 
pile’ is to be recommended. The simple pile is made 
by taking a tube of glass — say the neck of a bottle — • 
tying strongly a piece of wet bladder on one end, and 
adjusting to the other a bit of tin or zinc, which will 
give it a luftd on the edge of the vessel inVliich the 
plating is performed. This tube is filled with salt and 
water, and the bladder-end is plunged into the silver 
solutidh, contained in a new tin vessel made expressly 
for this use, and of a tall form, so as to allow of the 
complete immersion of spoons, forks, &<t ; or in any 
other of glass or d(4ft ware which may be found con- 
venient: a .small delft foot-bath is vary good in the 
case of large objects. When it 11 is done so far, a strlf 
of sheet zinc must be put into the salt and water in 
the tube ; but it should not touch Jho bladder. A 
bole may # be made in it at the proper distance, and a 
bit of wire thrust through to sustain it on the edges of 
the tube. Any one can cut the zinc with a pair of old < 
scissors, and it should have an overlength of three or 
four inches. The objects to be*platcd must bo sus- 
pended in the liquid-bath by bits of copper* wire, very 
thin ; and these must be connected with the zfcic in the 
tube, A good plan is, to make a hole thrcmgh # the 


,zipe, and pass a b4 of strong brass or copper wire 
through it irPsuch a way as to efrerhang the bath. 
The wires suspending the objects may be hooked on to 
this, so that a metallic connection may he established 
betvveem the objects and the ziiic wliiclf is in the salt- 
water tube. . * 

This pile usually acts quickly, ami the objects fre- 
quently become dead while jn a few minutes; and if 
left so, will take on a rough coat of Bilver instead of 
a smooth one. Ip is necessary, therefore, to w r atch 
closely, and when the .'lead appearance comes on, to 
remo\e the object, and rub it up # with «tripop powder,^, 
very fine, and a bit of cloth or chamdia-lcalhcr. This* 
done, it ' must be placed, sffeaui in the bath, and the 
process repeated until#it is judged to be sufficiently 1 
plated. The exact quantity laid on can only'bo known j 
by weighing the objects before find after plating, and 
continuing until the desired weight is«obtained. Wo 
should say, that for large spoons and forks the weight 
of sixpence •bach should be laid on: cifch ounce o£ 
silver employed contains tensuhh quantities. A muon 
smaller quantity of silver than this will last a long 
time, and it may pefhaps be more convenient to renew 1 
it afterwards than to go on to the extent we lfaVe 
mentioned ; but, as a rule, # it may be recommended 
' fo plate albata or argentine in tha^ proportion. The 
latter metal, which wonderfully cheap considering 
its beauty, answers admirably for oflr purpose ; aud ] 
uve Siould never think of lining any other. 

We shall now briefly describe our very inexpensive 
substitute for Darnell’s pile. * take a vessbl — say a 
jam-pot which holds a quart — and nearly fill it with .a , 
saturated solution ofaulplihtc of copper. "In this liquid 
we plunge the tube, with salt an^, witter and zinc, just 
as described above for the silver bath. % We suspend 
on the other side of the jain-po^ and in the solution, 
a piece of copper the size of a common penny -piecq, by 
a sott copper or brass wire about * foot long. The 
wire may he bent in such a way as to hitch on the edge 
of the % easel, and keep the penny suspended. To the 
other end of this wjrc we attach a piece of silver, tho 
size of a live shilling-piece, and suspend it in the silver 
solution, but so tlmt the copper wire may not be im- 
mersed. The proper ww is to pierce holes in each, and 
pass the wire through close to the edges. The next tiling 
if* to suspend tl§c objccte by wires, as before, in the . 
j silver solution, and connect them with the zinc of the 
pile w Well is in the other ^ssel : they will then p*late. 

The diffenpnets between this yile and the other is, 
that the* operation gt>cs •» much more slowly, aud, 
consequently, with f!!%*grenter convenience for those 
whose time is precious, as the apparatus may be left 
all night, or all day, without removing and polishing 
the objects. is sufficient to do this morning and 
evening. Tlwi plating is generally of a better colour 
•aifll quality in this way, although, wherfc convenience 
dictates its use, the first plan described answers all* 
practical purposes. The niece of sflver plunged in the 
bath, we have just inscribed, is electrically dij- 
solvet" and the bath retains its strength at the expense 
of* tho anode,’ as it is termed ; its v r aste is also some 
guide to the quantity laid on, it being understood that 
what one lotos is gained by the other. 

Brass and copper lend themselves so easily to silver- 
ing, that all that is necessary is to take care that they 
are clean and bright by being rubbed up with tripoll 
or sonic such material. But with respect to those imita- 
tions of silver of which wo have spoken as the best to 
operate on, they dp not, especially when new, take the 
plating so readily. It is indispensable, i| they arc new, 
to remove altogether the * shop’ surface, and wo effect 
this by fine emery-paper, and we th$i wash the object 
in a solution of potash, and quickly plunge it in the 
bath. After the object has been about .a minute in 
the bath,. it should be taken out^and well wiped with 
a linen or calico rag— Ian £buhdant supply of which 
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is indispensable— nnd tlu*n replaced. When it is quite, 
white— that is, wl/n ft is fully but ligfltly plated, it 
may be put to use for ten days or a fortnight. In that 
case, iV the metallic adhesion is ^iot perfect, it will 
slvevv itself bvbhe sil\%r scaling off and the loss will 
be quite infinitesimal. If it stands a fortnight’s wear 
and daily rubbing* it may be considered safe, and 
plated up to any desired weight. • § 


STTPERSTITI ONS CONNECTED WIT H WORMS. 

1 SwifLran tin* Searching tempeM overhead' 

' 9 And*vcr arnica nrfu sotho bright white Hielt 
* •Durnt through the pme-l^o root'- hero burnt and there, 

As if God* m chienger through the Hose wood-sercen 
Plunged and rep lunged his wcSfeon at. a venture 
Then 1 broke the thunder.— JI iiowmmj. 

It was a tremendous' storm. f'Jow, when I advance 
this as my deliberate opinion, I wish it to bo distinctly 
understood that I know what storms are. I have been 
exposed to lfiore than olio storm at sea;* I have lost 
iny way in a snow-storifi among the Alps of Dauphin^ ; 
and I hate crossed the Jura between Lyon and Geneva 
* to, an accompaniment of thunder bind lightning which 
few'touristti would care to encounter. Still, I say, that 
it was a tremendous stolen, perhaps the most sudden 
and severe I havener witnessed. * #( 

It happened while I was staying in Burgundy, not 
many weeks paA. My kind host, ftf. de Longuevillc, 
had gone to Ilijou upon business, and was not expected 
home till the morrow. ^Madame and the servants had 
been in fled since eiglf^oTlock, and I was left with the 
library to myself, the only waking member of the 
household, ft was a delicious evening: the trees in 
the garden, an<i tlu^granitic mountain beyond were 
steeped in tlfat magical gloom, so deep and vet so clear, 
that follows the sunset of the south ; the cigales were 
silent, after having kept up their noisy chorus thrdugh- 
| out all the hot dwy ; one large and lonely star glowed 
out of the dark sky ; and every now and then the 
lowing of some distant cattle, or the chanted ballad of 
a vinc-dresser going homewards alter his daily labour, 
came softly along the scented air, and chimed in with 
the gentle stillness of the hour. 

It was bo hot, that I sat with doors and windows 
Opened wide ; and so calm, tjjat no^ a breath stirred 
, the delicate tongue of (lama Withm<the globe of yie 
spirit-lamp at my side. Thus the hours glided. 1 was 
reading Browning’s passionate and powerful Adramns 
for the first time, and midnight drew near before 1 
was aware of it. Suddenly and- without the* slightest 
warning, like thotswift tornado# the tropics, a gush of 
wind poured tlirough the windows, blowing the curtains 
inwards, and fiercely fluttering the leaves of the volume 
in my hand. Another moment, nmMt blaze of livid 
light burst over the landscape — seemed t*> fill the room 
— lit up «for\)»e brief moment every tree and shrtity 
"and stripped the darkness from the rugged hillside 
— was overtaken Cy a deaijpniiig explosion of thunder 
just above tl^e house, and succeeded by a stnyige calm 
without a sound or an echo. Thoroughly startled from 
‘toy self-possession, I threw my book aside, and ran to 
the window'. The sky, low, black, and starless, hung 
like a pall overhead, ami seemed as if iUrestcd oil the 
tree-tops around ; the wind, for an instant so violent, 
bad utterly subsided ; the atmosphere was hot and 
stagnant; a silence, as it were of death, had fallen upon 
everything— not a leaf stirred, not a bat flitted by, 
not a sound or sign of life was heard. Almost involun- 
tarily, I took up the lamp, and, previously removing 
the globe, stfpped out with it upon the terrace. As 
I had anticipated ! Steadily and brightly burned the; 
pale flame, casting a radiant circle on the gravsfl round 
about my feet, and not betraying by the lightest waver 
. tlie presence of that gale which but just now bad well- 
nigh tom the volumfe from my grasp. 

There w^s sometbidg (Tread— almost^supernatural— 


, in this menacing* pause. I seemed to be standing 
alor»o and defenceless beneath a gigantic black dome* 
I breathed with difficulty, expecting the storm to burst 
round me a£ ffefore ; %nd yet I could not resist the 
fascination that chained me to the spot. # 

The lull continued unbroken. I could hear the very 
ticking of the w^Tch bybny side. I took it out, and 
found that if .wanted .fotfr minutes to twelve. Then, 
menCfired, distinct, and .solemn, vibrating keenly 
through the silence, came the $low pealing of a bell. 
1 scarcely believed my ears, yet it was no error of the- 
senses. J recognised the very timbre of the chapel-bell 
down in the village; I could almost hear it swing from 
side to side in tht old Romanesque belfry. A mass at 
midnight! Curiosity outweighed fear* I must witness 
this service. The distance was not half a mile; I 
might reach the church before the tempest recom- 
menced. I made my way hastily back through the 
library to my own chamber, wrapped myself in a large 
hooded tfmelling-cloak, stole softly down the stair cate, 
and had my hand on the bolts of tlie greatfdoor, when 
a light touch and % friendly voice arrested me. 

‘ My dear lady, you must be mad to think of ven- 
turing out oq, sucli # a night as this! We shall have 
the tempest break over us in less than two minutes ; 

1 and it is past midnight,!’ 

‘ How ! returned already, Monsieur de Longuevillc?’ 

* Tes, returned tw’elvc hours sooner tjjan I had 
hoped, and fortunately in time to prevent you from 
r doing a very foolish thing. What can have induced 
you to attempt such an excursion ? ’ 

‘ Simply this : I heard the chapel-bell tolling, and I 
wished to ascertain the cause. It would not have 
taken five minutes by Jhe short paths, and I should 
like to have ^cen a midnight mass for onco-jpspecially 
in a storm/ 

T believe my countenance betrayed Rome little vex- 
ation, for M. de Longuevillc threw open the door of 
tiic salle t a manger, and, offering me his arm, said with 
an apologetic smile : * 1 assure*you, then, that your 
journey would have been but ill repaid, and that you 
wdl find a comfortable sapper and a glass of my old 
Romance much morc^deserwug your attention. And, 
by the way, here comes the tempest/ 

As he spoke, a tremendous sheet of lightning seemed 
to open the whol*' : icy into one broad field of fire ; tbe 
rapid thunder shook yjie house to its foundations; a 
torrent of rain descended from the heavy clouds, and 
the storm began in earnest. 

Madame and the servants were all tip by this time, 
anxious to welcome the return of the master of the 
house* Some of the faces looked rather pale. Madame 
could cat no supper ; monsieur alone was gay and 
unembarrassed as ever. 

‘Comment!’ said he, looking merrily round, ‘has 
the thunder frightened every one to silence ? Here, 
Pierre, take this bottle of wine, and divide tbe contents 
among ycfti there; Jit will give you courage, vies eufaus. 
What! Jeannette upon her knees in the corner I 
Remember me to thy patron saint, Jeannette. "Made- 
moiselle, as my guest, I engage you t$ eat some;supper. 
Madame do Longuevillc, as*my wife, I insist that you 
partake of ^he creature-comforts before us. Holy 
Saint Cliristoplie, what a flash wa^ that!’ 

It was an elemental strife indeed. In the furthest 
Corner of the scAon shrank the little trembling group 
of servants ; madamc hid her face in the sofa-cuBhions ; 

I strove to assist at the supper-table, but, I fear, with 
no signal success. Without, the scene was fearful : 
the lightning-flashes succeeded each other at intervals 
of about twenty or thirty seconds; sometimes running 
in long quivering lines round and round the horizon ; 
sometimes bursting (forth in all directions, as if from a 
fiery half high in the heavens ; sometimes springing 
up ward ji, from the earth, and bounding along the valley 
and up the mountain- sides with a terrible living 
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energy, such as I have never even heard described 
before. Simultaneously with every flash, cracklings in 
* sharp and sudden explosions like the ^opening of a 
battery, came the discharges o$ thunder. 1 Now and 
then, during the ‘brief and momentary lulls, we could 
bear the snorting of the horses in the stabler tlie 
pitiful whining) of a frightened 1 hound, ;tho fall of SQme 
tree torn upwards by the hurricane, the rpshing of the 
water-courses along the steep and stony road. ^ 

Such sheets of fire, sach bursts of horrid thunder, 

Such groans of roaring wind and rain, 1 never 
Remember to have heard. s 

‘And mademoiselle- is too much alarmed now, to 
inquire why our chapel-bclls are ringing to-night,’ said 
M. de Longucville with a sly smile. ‘ Shnll I have the 
pleasure of escorting mademoiselle down to the church, 
or does she prefer remaining in ignoble safety at the 
chateau ? * 

4 Decidedly remaining where she is,’ I j replied 
laughing. ‘‘But pray, do tell me all about the .bells, 
monsieur; it will serve to distract my attention, for I 
really cannot sup while this scene continues/ 

4 Eh bien, mademoiselle ; you will, then, J>e surprised, 
perhaps, when I tell you that these bells are chiefly 
rung for my benefit.’ 1 

‘ For ) our benefit, Monsieur de Longueville ? * 

4 Precisely — or, I should sa}’ more correctly, for the 
benefit of my vines. It lias been from *imc imme- 
morial the custom of my famity to engage the services 
of our village-priest upon the occasion of any violent 
hail or thunder-storm. He intercedes with Saint 
Christophe (our patron saint) for the preservation of 
the vines. The poor cure! his stipend is little enough, 
and every a hundred francs is of importance in his 
modest household. You smile, mademoiselle/ 

‘Not at the piety or povert) r of your poor curd, 
monsieur. I was thinking of an amusing instance of 
superstition that happened while I was at Malta in 
1852. The resident bishop actually commanded that 
all the church-bells on the island should lie rung, for 
the purpose of calming a violent gfele.' 

4 1 am not surprised at it, mademoiselle,’ said my 
host, as he filled his glass with the old Romance, and 
leaned back in his chair w^th an air of easy content- 
ment. ‘The superstitious connected with storms have 
often engaged my attention. They arc many and 
curious ; and it wall give me ifiuch pleasure to read 
aloud some few extracts entered from "time to time in 
the pages of my commonplace-book, and relating to 
this subject, if you think the storm is still too violent 
to permit of your retiring to rest/ v 

So saying, monsieur took down a hcav}' volume from 
the shelves behind his chair, and read the following 
observations— only pausing now and then, when an 
unusually vivid flash or startling peal broke the thread 
of his discourse. 

‘There cap* be little question t]iat many of the 
brilliant scientific, aesthetic, and mechanical inventions 
which Ire deservedly considered aa the glory of later 
civilisation, wercio by no means so unknown to the 
philosophers of antiquity cs our modern vanity some- 
times leads us to imagine. Be this as it may, we have 
at least no unreasonable grounds for believing that 
some of the properties of that mighty agent, the electric 
fluid, were familiar in bygone ages to those remote*i 
and forgotten students whose costly dyes and spiced 
sepulchral secrets arc lost to us for ever. It is stated 
by Pliny, that the Etruscans had potfer to call down 
t the lightnkig from heaven and direct it according to 
their pleasure. Numa may have possessed the same 
| secret ; and Tullua Hoatilius, who is said to have been 
killed by lightning while performing magical ceremonies 
in his house, fell a victim, in all probability, to his 
own imprudence or want of skill in conducting thq 
^dangerous fluid— thus anticipating, by ne$r% 1400 

years, those daring, experiments which, in 1757, 
crowned the labours of the Abbo C?inppe, by bringing 
the fire from heaven into his chamber at Tobolsk, ^ 
and in 1753 fatally terminated the career of Processor 
Riclmiaiyi in his o\Tn dwelling at>St Petersburg. 

Valuable as such a record would have been, it is to 
bo lamented that the literature of Greece should touch 
so casually upoq this subject, and upon the precautions 
employed by ‘Uie ancients agairjst lightning and tem- 
pest. Herodotus, in the ninety-fourth chapter of his 
Fourth Book, states thjit the Thracians menaced the 
thunder cloud with arrows, and combated the dread 
artillery of Heaven. Wc’iilso know 'Jmt the Greeks, > 
as well as the Romans, regained the subtil^ fluid as the 
sacred minister of the j.Vls; but here our information 
terminates. With regard to the Romans,* wo are-more 
foKunate, and both Pliny and Suetonius have much to 
tell us. Persons killed by lightning wave supposed to 
have called down upon themselves the special indig- 
nation of Httaven, and were buried in ilnfrequentcd 
places, lest the ashes of others should be polluted’ 
1)3' their presence. Indeed, wc learn that : >n some 
instances they were 1 ' Buffered to lie where they fell, 
without receiving any interment whatever^ so grt>at 
and so profound was the hopror in which they were 
Ifdld. Even a spot of ground struck^by lightning was 
hedged in and avoided, under the belief that Jupiter 
had either set upo"n it the mark of hit/ displeasure, or 
appropriated it as sacred to himself. Such enclosures 
were called bidental , and it wasjmlawful for any man 
to approach them. k » % • n* 

Caverns were supposed b)' the* Romans to he secure 
places of refuge during thunder-storms,, and they be- 
lieved that lightning never penetrated Ipwer than two 
yards into the earth. Acting upon this .supposition, 
the Emperor Augustus used to .withdraw into some 
deep ’vault of Ins palace whenever a tempest was 
feared ; and it is recorded by Suctoniuj, that lie always 
wore the skin of a seal round his body, as a pro- 
tection against lightning. That both precautions 
were equally unavailing, needs Beareely to be men- 
tioned. Lightning has been known to strike ten feet 
deep into the earth ; but not even the marvellous accu- 
racy of modern science can determine at what distance 
from the surface a safe retreat may be found from the 
descending fluid j^iind even were this ascertained, the ■ 
danger from ascending electrical currents remains the 
same. With regard to seal -skins, wc find that* the 
Romans attached so much faith to them as non-con- 
ductors, tfiiat tents wc r ? im\d,e of'them, beneath which 
the timid used to t&ka refuge. It, is a somewhat 
curious fact, that in the neighbourhood of the Mount 
Cevennes, in Languedoc, where anciently some Roman 
colonies are kiigwn to have existed, the shepherds 
cherish a similar superstition respecting the skins of 
j undents. These they carefully collect, >and having 
covered their lints withal, believe themselves secure* 
against the dangers of the storm. W M. Laboissibro is 
disposed .to see a link of Altercating analogy between 
the legtmd which yet lingers in the mind of the peasant 1 
of Cevennes and the more costly superstition held in j 
reverence by his Latin ancestors. 

The emperors of Japan retire into a deep grotto 
during the tempests which rage with such severity in 
their latitude; but, not satisfied with the profundity 
of the excavation, or the strength of the stones with 
which it is built, Wiey complete their precautions by 
having a reservoir of water sunk in the centre of their 
retreat. The water is intended to extinguish t|je 
lightning — a measure equally futile, sh^ce many in- 
stances have been preserved, in which the fluid Itas 
fallen upon water with the same destructive effect aa 
upon land. Thus we learn from Weichard Valvasor 
(. Philosophical Transactions , vol. xvh), that in the year 
17(>0 the Lake of Zirknitz was struck by lightning, 
and that so lafge a quantity o& fish rose instantly to 
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the surface as supplied the inhabitants of the neigh# 
bourhood with ei£lit'tuns full. And 8n the 14th of 
September 1772, the lightning descended into the 
I)ouhs, near Bcsan<;on, leaving skoals of stunned and 
d^ad fish floating witlf the current. r i 

• Certain stuffs — as silk and* wool — and certain trees 

• — as the mulberry and peach — were supposed to repel 
lightning. These opinio/is are not, perhaps, wholly 
without foundation ; since numerous cases might be 
cited in which some persons appear to have Veen struck 
and others to have escaped, according as they wore 
, clothingtfof thte or ^lat jnateriul. Scarcely a year has 
elapsed since *Ahe catastrophe of Chfkteau-neuf-Ies- 
Moutiers, wjacn the lightning entered the church, 
played rquntl the altar, struck down two out of the 
threctifBciating priests, and spared the third, apparently 
because bis garments ‘alone were made of silk. 

The Tatars have an extreme terror of the phenomena 
of storms. As soon as thc^first warning thunder is 
Jieard, theyVxpcl all strangers from th£ir dwellings, 
’wrap themselves in loflg black woollen cloaks, and sit, 
silent afcd immovable, till all danger is past. 

^ The Chinese pin their faith vipon the preserving 

qualities bf the mulberry and peach ; and Suetonius 
informs us, that the Emyeror Tiberius never failed to 
wear a chaplet ofjhiurcl, under the belief that lightning' 
would not strike this kind of leafc f 

It lias been v*bry generally supposed, that a feather- 
bed or mattress offers a secure retreat during storms 
of thunder and lightniigy but it has of late years been 
proved that these sinfplemoans are deserving of little 
• .reliance. Birds, despite their leathers, are frequently 
killed liy tlfe destructive fheteol ; and on the 5th of 
September 1838, at ,1 he barracks of Saint Maurice, in 
the city of mile, a flash of lightning, entering one of the 
dormitories, rent two mattresses completely in frag- 
ments, without injuring the tivo sflldiers who were 
sleeping upon them at the time. 

Such are a few of the superstitions, and founded 
now and then upon the doubtful deductions drawn 
from accident and observation, which, originating with 
the nations of antiquity, lmve descended in many 
instances to the present day. Thanks to science, 
and to the many inexpensive channels through which 
its beneficent and beautiful results are conveyed 
. in a popular form, to the poorest *s well as to £lic 
wealthiest, these childish, and sometimes dangerous 
errors, are fast disappearing from the minds*of even 
the least educated ajnongst us. By means of a slight 
metallic-rod, carried up ♦•chimney or a tlwer, the 
electricity of thccharged thuif^ft'-cloud may be turned 
aside as easily as a blow from the hand of a wilful child ; 
and this very ttuid, of which the world has stood in 
dread since all time — this electric oufrent, which has 
been regarded, even in our own day,«as the special 
expression <ff divine anger, and that by persons 
" * some pretensions to education — this swift and terrible 
agent of the storm become^n the grasp of the natural 
philosopher Jho very slave of man — the silvqfsjnith to 
whom lie intrusts the decoration of his most graceful 
“ornaments, by the process of voltaic electricity — the 
messenger by whom be transmits his thoughts from 
land to land, in the elec trie- telegraph — the indicator of 
his every hour and minute, when adapted to the mea- 
surement of time in the electric-dock. Thus far has 
it been subdued, and it is impossible for any amongst 
qs to conjecture how much further our triumphs may 
yet bo carried- Sufficient, as regards the subject of 
the present inquiry, that we can secure life and pro- 
perty withoif the aid of the grotto, the seal-skin, or 
the laurel- wreath, and with a few yards of wire and aa 
iron rod* direct "the lightning as we please, and, like 
Ajax, defy the storm.* 

* A very, effective ending, indeed, Monsieur do 
Longucville,* I said%ith a smile, as my friend delivered 
the latter sentences with Somewhat of ft parliamentary 

air, and closed his commonplatje-book ; £ and an inte- 
resting subject. Still, I hope we shall “defy the 
storm” with better success than Ajax, who, if !• 
remember ftgTitly, w*s consumed by lightning after 
all. But tell me* how is it that, with all your lo#e of 
science, and your researches into exploded supersti- 
tions, you entrust *the safety of your recolte to • 

Monsieur le Cure and the holy Saint Christophe ? * 
fitly dear young lady,’ said M. de Longueville, rising 
from table and deliberately , lighting his bedroom 
candle, ‘ as the storm is now over, and we may all 
retire to rest witli.some prospect of a pleasant sleep, I 
do not mind confiui.^ to you that I have an immense 
amount of respeat and admiration for the holy Saint 
Christophe — and for a lightning-conductor planted in 
the midst of every vineyard. If all vine-growers w r ere 
of the same faith, w r e should have better wines and 
more of them. I wish you a very good-night.* 

f • 

, M I It I A M* • 

< Odut 185-. 

Goi> rest thee ! 

\fc shall* go about to-day 
t In our festal garlands gay : 

Whatsoever robes we wear 

Not a trace ot black be there. 

Well, what matter? none is seen * 

On th) daisied covering green, 

Or thy maiden pillow, hid 

Underneath a coffin lid. 

God rest thee ! 

* God take* they* : 

Ay, no other. — Sleeps beneath * 

One who died a virgin’s death ; 

Died m> slowly, day by day, 

That it scarcely was decay, | 

Till this English church-yard kind 

Opened — and we lcav£ behind | 

* Nothing but a little dust. 

God is teiWcr — God is just : 

God take thee f * i 

• 

God keep thee : 

Nevermore abjovo»tbo ground 

Be tlfc-re relic of thee found : 

Lay the tur^so smooth, we crave, 

Non^ would guess it was a grave, 

Save for grass that greener grows, 

Or for wind that gentlier blows 

All the earth o’er — from this spot 
• Where thou wert — and thou art not. — 

God keep thee ! 

DIPLOMACY OP WOMEN. 

There is a trait in the lives of great diplomatists of which 
it is just possible some one or other of my readers may not 
have heard, which in, that none of them haili ever attained 
to any eminence without an attachment — we cai&iind no 
, better word for it — to some woman of superior under- 
standing, who has united within hcrsrtf great talents for 
society with a high and soaring ambition. They who only 
recognise in the woild of politics the dry details of ordi- 
nary parliamentary business, poor-jaw questions, sanitary 
rules, railway bills, and colonial grants, cap form but a 
^canty notion of the •xcitcmcnt derived from the high 
interests of party, and tho great game played by about 
twenty mighty gamblers, with the whole world for the 
table, and kin^oins for counters. In this grand rtile 
women perform no ignoble part ; nay, it were nftt too much 
to say that theirs is the very motive-power of tho wholo 
vast machinery. — Dublin University Magazine. 
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MAJOR TRTTEFTTT ON SOME OF 
IIIS ACQUAINTANCE. 

I most sincerely wish that some of my acquaintance 
were a little less good-natured. Their hospitality and 
complaisance are very pleasant things in their way, 
and as the object of them, I am bpunri be grateful. 
But I am at the same time free to declare, that I sutfe$ 
far more serious troubles from my good-natured friends 
than from any other class. The fact is, I can scarcely 
afford to kfcep up amicable relations witli good-natured 
people. They cause demands upon both my time and 
money far too great to be at all convenient. 

One of my most serious plagues is the ultra-amiable 
Mrs Greenway. She is, not from vanity, but from 
pure kindness of heart, a universal patroiu^s. Shelias 
never leswthan three charitable subscriptions upon her 
hands. One day she attacks you in behalf of a young 
and rising poet : another, for a distinguished, but 
unfortunate artist’s widow ; a third, for some refugee 
Italian or Pole. She gathers money to proihotc the 
cause of temperance, and is treasurer to a society for 
encouraging humanity to dprjcey.4* by prizes distributed 
annually among their keepers. , I wish she would 
remember that there are such things as taxes and poor- 
rates — that, among her charities, she would remember 
the onerous responsibilities of poor liouseholders. I 
appreciate the goodness of her intentions, and sympa- 
thise in most of her objects — did I nof do so, I should 
be comparatively safe from her inroads — but I at the 
same time feel that Bhe causes herself and friends to 
bear rather more than their proper share of the fluties 
of philanthropy. And, anyhow, my half-pay suits ill 
with the eternal hemorrhage to which she subjects me. 

It is not of the least consequence in the case, but it 
is an amusing circumstance which I may advert to, by 
way of extra«|)ting some little compensation from the 
q$use of my sufferings, that none of my friends of the 
GreemAy class can bear each other's objects. A 
collecting lady for the Female Local Auxiliary to the 
Central Patriotic Society tor promoting the Improve- 
ment of Cottage Gardens, will be found to^iave a most 
inadequate sense of the importance of the Fund for the 
Conversion of the Pope and his C&rdinate, and vice versa* 
A Clothing Society hates a Soup Society; and so forth; 
Nay, a Mrs Greenway, when once in thj full ardour of 
sortie particular mission, will regard with something 
like Jealotjsy the exactly similar mission of one of her 
own class. The benevolent Miss Grace Gentle came to 
her one day, begging for a singularly deserving Pole, 
fend* found her .shut up in perfect adamant, *n conse- 
quence of her having a Pole of her own at that moment 
in hands. ‘Weil, bu^Mrs Greenway, tM% 6f 


mine is a deserving, %ober man, with a wife and two 
children ! You surely must givp sbmetfiing.’ ‘ Oh, but 
my Pole is equally sober, deserving man, with & wife 
and four children ! I really'ctm’t give you a farthing.' 

After all, the money-collecting habits of my good- 
natured friends do*not present them in their mpst 
dangerous aspect. I dread them a good ddal more in 
tjieir practice as obtainers of •mployment and situations 
for their proteges. T t does not seeiA ever to occur to 
them, that for ail employments and* places a certain 
amount of qualification is necessary ; otherwise a person 
must be in a false position, and a discomfort to him- 
self and all connected with /fiqji My friend' Mollitor 
recommends you a governess who does not know how ta 
speak grammatically* and,* if allowed, wift send you a 
teacher of the piano who barely iandcr9tai^ the notes. 
Enough for him that these persons are poor and in need, 
lie gives plausible and telling ccVtificates in favour of 
people who have been tried and fyund wanting in 
twenty situations, lie secs but their wants. The, 
vexation and trouble that is to befall the party imposed 
upon by the recommendation, is comparatively a remote 
consideration, and therefore of little force. Mollitor 
is fitted with a spouse of exactly the same character. 
From sheer kindliness, of nature, she is constantly 
taking unworth* and 'inefficient persons intp her 
entployment ; thus creating for herself, of course, a a 
well as for her family, an immense amount of discomfort. 
When, from whatever cause, anyjof her servants leave 
her, and* sometimes ♦t it* because of their proving 
utterly unsuitable, ah? Nevertheless gives them toler- 
ably good characters, softening so muc*vthe unfavour- 
able, and brining into such relief anything that is 
recommendatory* that virtually a false view is giyen, 
am\new mistresses are betrayed. I not ion g ago had 
a cook imposed upon me by Mrs Mollitor, who proved 1 
not merely unskilled in he^ business? but an incurable 
slattcr^ :^o that my little establishment* was for si* 
months scarcely visitable. It was a serious hardship, 
to lay upon a friend, from merely a good-natured 
dislike*to tell the truth about a fellow-creature. Now, 
there is no amount of recommendation which would 
avail with me having the name of Mollitor at the 
bottom of it. A servant who came from my sour 
friend Marley with three or four declared faults, would 
be preferable to a demi-angel from Mollitor. 

Calling one day upon an old class-fellow, I found 
him studiously perusing the printed testimonials of 
two candidates for a situation, in $}ie filling up of 
which lie had a voice. 1 had the curiosity to glance ; 
over the two contending* brochures, each of which 
described, as usual, a being , possessed of every talent 
and accomplisHbent, and rifeariy every good' moral 
'* ’ 
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quality, under heaven. ‘ Will you fiUow rje to give you, 
a hint?* said I to my friend. ‘Most willingly— nay, 
f shall* be delighted.’ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘Thomson is the 
right* man, am. I’ll toil you why.* tMy frieml stared, 
•while I went bn. ‘It is thus. In Wilson’s Cestimo- 
fclals, I see a numBer of notably amiable men amongst 
the' writers. The most. pfomiuent of # thein all is 
Golightly, whom public repute sets forth as the best- 
natured creature living. Amoiurst Thomsonis friends, 
I do not # obseryc any remark a*bly kimMiearted men; 
i»ut I see a vnay«whf> is Veil Jcuown to be one of the 
sourest, although, at the &mc time, most honest men 
on earth—old Mr Crabbe Doteon. Now, were not 
Mr Tflomson a man of true and extraordinary merit, 
•you may depend upon it Crallbe Dobson would not 
recommend bin* ’ * # j 

Mf friend* seemed amused* and began read with 
$-eat attention the letter of Golightly, which was as 
follows :«i- 

( ‘ t My dear Sm— I am exceedingly glad to hear that 
you are a* candidate for the situation of Professor of 

, in the University, as I am convinced thq| 

the patrons could Ciowhere find a more suitable person 
to fill that important chair, ifaviitg had the great 
pleasure and advantage of knowing you for v. any 
years, I am enabled to say that your abilities are of 
the very 'highest dassjand that your attainments are 
’ «not less distinguished. You have a facility in mastering 
abstruse nrulf difficult subjects Vliich 1 never saw 
surpassed, fyid which I have never been able to view 
without the utmost astonishment. Your powers of 
communicating what' you know are such as rare])* 

; occur in connectgm with transcendent original powers 
.There is a charm in your eloquence which nothing can 
resist. Your personal character has ever stood high. 
As a man, as a Christian, and a professional man, you 
exceed all common bounds of praise. 1 could dilate on 
these topics, but that your extreme modesty might bo 
offended; and indeed it is not necessary, .♦ b I should 
only be detailing what must be welt known to all. I 
; fcannot conclude, however, wituout expressing my wflfm 
interest in your welfare, apd my confident belief that, 
if so fortunate as to l^e directed to giveyqp their voles, 
the patrons will have lavStmf rcitson for thanlft'ulnesa. 

I am, lrfy dear Sir, *t 

Yours with the greatest regard, 

Gouciitlt. 

jL Wilson* Esq.* * 

• • • • 

• Now turn to„Crabbo Dobson’s brief epistle : — 

‘Sir — A s far as a shog; acquaintance with you 
f>ersomilly, find some knowledge of your •filings, 
•enables me to judge, you are a person fully qualified to 
fill the chair of in the University. 

Yours, 9 

J. Cjsaube Dobson. 

T. Thomson , Esq,* 

*1 see the force of wl*at you say/ quoth my friend. ^ 
4 When I make a proper discount from Golightly’s 
litter, on acwmnt of his good- nature, and put the right 
percentage i Jb Crabbe Dobson’s, on account of his 
Thomson becomes the prefer* 
voted next day for Thomson/and his 
Hfjwm&ied the election. 

^Hpiotild have myefriende to act on this policy in the 
fPlection of their sertAnti I. Let them look not merely 


« to the recommendations which qye submitted to them, 
but* to the characters of those who have given the 
recommendations. Without knowing what discount to 
allow on account of tfic good-nature of the writer of 
these documents, I apprehend that the proposing 
employer makes ^omethifcg like a leap in # the dark. 

Being an cfld bachelor/ 1 am a good deal of a diner- 
out,' *dr rather of a visitor y» ‘general. I observe great 
differences in style of chterjainment amongst my 
friends, and have come to believe that comparative 
limitedness of meaps does not so much affect the com- 
fort of an cstablijSmfjnt as comparative good-nature. 
For one thing, under their plan of selection, the Green- 
ways and Mollitors rarely have so good servants as 
their neighbours of similar grade and fortune. Another 
point— my good-natured friends do not, as a rule, get 
quite the best viands. If the butcher has orders for 
two legs/ of mutton, he will send the least perfectly 
hung^o the more amiable family, ’because, he knows 
he will be least apt to lose a patron in that direction. 
The baker, for the same reason, sends his worst bread 
| to his most lur giving customer. If the poulterer has 
orders for six turkeys, and has only four specimens of 
the animal to come and go upon, you may depend 
upon it that the two dinner-parties which that day 
exhibit a cdUple of plain fowls instead are those of 
' Mrs Mollitor and Mrs Greenway. Even the wine- 
merchant will send port a year or two older in bottle, 
and champagne a shade more effervescent, to the ugly 
customer who always grumbles at his qualities, 
distributing ^)f course the inferior articles among the 
easily pleased. 

I was for a long time at a loss to understand why it 
was that Mrs Mollitor never had at her table exactly 
the bost^possiblc articles, and why she had so often to 
make apologies for deficiencies in her bill of fare. But 
at length it occurred to me that she was too good- 
natured a woman to prove a successful hostess. No 
trades-people were afraid of her. They could depend 
on her overlooking their* delinquencies, and took 
liberties aoeordiftgly. Being satisfied that tins is the 
case, and that it will Clever be otherwise, I have lat- 
terly been rathe* shy of invitations from the Mollitors, 
although I like them personally. They arc worthy, 
agreeable people; but nature has denied them the 
amoihit of self-assertion which is required to enable 
any one to keep up a good house and entertain his 
friends properly. 

The hard-charactered, resolute people, who never 
unbend a muscle till they see that everything has been 
good and ‘tidy, and # their guests are beginning to depart, 
are really the people to d ! ne with after all. No matter 
for their rigour of demeanour : we guests, having good 
elements of enjoyment furnished do us, can make 
plenty of fun amongst ours&lves. On the whole, then, 
if I had oclasion to make a thinning of my circle of 
friend^, the good-natured are tlitse I would first weed 
|jut. At least,tfueh ^s my theoretical feeling on the 
subject. Whether in practice I could abandon my 
Mollitors and Green ways, with all their gentle good- 
humour, making merriment even out of the scrapes 
and disadvantages in which their amiablftiess lands 
them, I cannot tell. Perhaps my own good-nature is 
too great for that/ 

So it is in. regard to the whole question of Jthis 
same plaguy good- nature. I fret continually under 
its cogjoQuences j hut X find % at the same time an 
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irresistible law, that I taust love and esteem those jvlio 
try to soften matters to the poorly endowed and the 
unfortunate, who are easily entreated, ifnd not hard to 
please. 

* — r~ 

INTERNAL RESOURCES t)F RUSSIA. 

Refoke the commencement of the present war, s^iny 
persons were of opinion th$t Russia, from the poverty 
of her native resources,* could not hold out long against 
the more civilised nations of Europe. Thu regplt, so 
fur, of tlie conflict has brought ro ui d such speculators 
not only to a different, but to fhelppposite opinion; 
and pointing to* the enormous stores of produce and 
material poured in a continuous stream into the 
Crimea,, and to the fabulous quantities of the food of 
man destroyed by the invaders', they seem ready to 
regard the resources of this colossal empire as inex- 
haustible. In the midst of such vacillating ^pinions, 
the appearance of a work dividing the whole \ountry, 
on the most reliable authorities existing, into zones and 
regions, and presenting as near an •approximation as 
can be obtained to the actual quantity and value of the 
productions of each, 'must be considered an event of 
some consequence.* ‘There is throughout the book,* 
says the translator, ‘a remarkable absence of leanings 
and prejudices; the figures appear to have been drawn 
from the ritost reliable sources,* and to have been care- 
fully and conscientiously sifted ; whilst the opinions 
expressed bear the internal stamp of honesty and 
candour. It is easy to perceive that the writer enter- 
tains unbounded confidence in the future destinies of 
his country, regarding it as a field for the measureless 
development of elements of Strength trf(\ greatness 
which are^still in their infancy ; but he does not seek 
to convey the idea, that its present condition, as 
compared with that of the longer civilised portions of 
Europe, is in many respects otherwise than backward; 
and when he observes an evil, instead of laUAning to 
disguise it — as many* of us conceive that a good 
patriotic Russian would be apt* to do— -lie seeks to 
estimate its intensity, an(l*c5lmly discusses the means 
of its removal/ * 

It is impossible, in a space like ours, to do justice to 
this important work ; buf we may £ive at least a 
general idea of its contents. 

The empire is classified in ^igbt zones, beginning 
■with the icy zone, including Nova ZeitiLla and a por- 
tion of Archangel ; then the marshy zone, the home of 
the reindeer, whose flesh is a considerable part of the 
loud of the thinly spread inhabitants ; then tlic f zone 
-of forests and cattle-rearing, in the southern part of 
which we see the first traces of agriculture ; then the 
barley zone,^ in which agriculture fairly commences, 
but only commences — a large portion of the population 
still subsisting by means of cattle-rearing, hunting, and 
fishing : this jfone extends to the Odd degree of north 
latitude. Now we reach the zone of fye and flax, which 
embraces the principal portion of the empire, extend- 
ing to latitude 51 degrees: generally speaking, garden- 
fruits succeed only in the west of this zone. The zone 
of wheat and garden-fruits extends to the 48th degree, 
and is the granary of the kingdom. It* supplies St 
Petersburg and a considerable portion of the army, 
besides in ordinary time exporting grata. Then cornea^ 
the zone of maize and of the vine, including the 
northern part of the Crimea; while the southern part 
lies i*\ the eighth zone, that of the cun'? the silk-worm, 
and the sugar-cane. Such is Russia in her natural 
capabilities. * As a natural consequence of the immense 
extent of the empire, and of the zones which it embraces, 
the productive soil is very unequally distributed ; some 

■ * . 11 . > ji 

* Obmmmtariea m the Productive Forets of Russia, ffiy M. I* 
de Togoborski, Privy Councilor, and Member of the CfftlftU of the 
Russian Empire. 2 void. London j Louginun. 1865, 


•governments eontain very little, amble-land, whilst in 
others it exists in disproportion to the means of labour- 
ing it.’ The magnitude of the empire is at this moment 
a disadvantage rathefr than otherwise'; but only imagine 
what might be the result if it was intersected by rail- . 
ways, and the products of industry equalised throughout 
this vast regioy ! 

And in a %ew country like* Russia, it is hard to say 
what may not cbme to pass. Many of her greatest 
towns wefe willed into* being by the Empress Cathe- 
rine IT. One of these is the important vjty of Kharkov, 
in Southern Russia ; nnt^ another* Odessa, which was* 
founded about sixty yeans ago on the ruins of nn 
ancient Greek colony, jnhd litis now a population of 
(50,000. Our author, quoting from M\ Llaxtlmuseii, a, 
German traveller, describes the* appearance of one of 
these modern towns, as indications of tl;c different eras 
of its construction: ‘ Wly?n, travelling in the interior 
of the empire,* says M. Haxthausen, 4 wc* approach a 
Russian town, we do not, as in the countries of Uomanftr 
or Germanic origin, pass through a suburb of^gardens, 
but enter, first, a Russian village, being the remains of 
the old village which was destined to be concerted into 
a town. Here still dwell the old peasants, who employ 
atfcemsolvcs principally in {fardenimr, to* supply the 
town with vegetable^ carrying on Their culture, not 
in enclosed grounds, but in the opcntfields. Passing 
throtgli the village, we enter the town of Catherine II., 
built like one of the outer quarters of Moscow. It is 
composed of long, broad, unjWived streets, » running 
between two rows of log- house? one Btory high, with , 
their gable-emls turned to the street. Hore is concen- 
trated the industrial life of the Russian population; 
here dwell the carters, the caTtwrightr^the corn- 
dealers ; here arc the inns, the ale-houses, thqshops, &c. 
Issuing from this second fjmrttrr, we enter the 
modern European town, with its straight and some- 
times paved streets, and its spacious squares. We see 
oil all hands buildings like palaces; but this part of 
the town has generally a deserted appearance; the 
streets present little bustle or animation, with the 
exception of the drosehkies stationed in the squares 
and at the corners of the streets, with which no pro- 
vincial capital, or evcn*largc district village, is ever 
unprovided. Tlij^most itncient edifices of this quarter 
ar£ the public buildings* the greater number of the 
private Rouses date subsequently to 1815.’ Upon* this 
the Russian author observe?,, that when such changes 
took plaite in other Kprop^qn towns, the elements of 
the municipal corporations were already in existence. 

‘ With us, on the contrary, the form lias often preceded 
the fact; this lias arisen from the influence which the 
sovereign powenjs called on to exert over the destinies 
of the empire, an influence founded not merely ongjthe 
tar*i of the government, but likewise en jiistoricai 
tradition, on custom, and on the requirement# and • 
interests of social order. Since thestime of Peter the 
Great, it is the government which in Russia marches 
at tho*< J of civilisation ; and government is some* 
times obliged to slacken its pace, in order not to get* 
too far ahead of the wants, the ideas, and the manners 
of the people.. Of this truth, misapprehended by those 
who judge our country according to preconceived ideas, 
we have perfect evidence, not only in the history and 
present condition of our towns, but also in all our 
institutions; and' tins will impear to every one who 
takes the trouble to subject them to unprejudiced 
study and observation/ 

It docs not come within the tope of our Journal to 
state the amount of tho various article! of produce 
raised jn Russia; because these, be ^understood* 
would require to be taken conjointly with the sumdUf t 
the population and the requirements of foreign trade. *■ 
We may say, however, that ou^ author calculates * 
the whole of £ie cereals t<* amount to 187*000, <100 
imperial quarters; thqs making Russia's production 
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(\ of cereals 6 to 2 of that of FranSe, 20 7 of that of{ dispose freely of their labour; bwt if we consider that, 
Austria, and 0 to 1 of that of Prussia. in many of the domains belonging to individuals, the 

® The*potato is becoming another great resource; but corvee has bqemcon verted into a pecuniary quit-rent, 
as yet the grovth is ig)fc widely defused, although the we may admit that more than two-thirds of thepro- 
. annual pecuniary value of the ^produce is estimated at ductive soil are now no longer worked under ^the 
L.2,375,000 sterling. The native wifics are fifteen cotte'o-system. This system, therefore, cannot exert 

* times more in quantity, and about a seventh part more so general an# influence as is supposed on \he condition 

in pecuniary value, than those that are mfported. The of agriculture.’ ‘The corvee -system, however, 
minimum produce of flax and hemp is estimated at cannot speedily be got rfd or.’ * However defective the 

16.000. 000 poods (the pood is equal to 36^)8 avoir- corvce-system may be in itself, \k a general agricultural 

* dupois), of whigh, in ordinary times, arc r exported, raw point of view, it is for the moment, for a great part of 

i and manufactured, ( ?, 330, 000, poods. The breed of Russia, a neeessitu of our agricultural position; for, 

horned cattle isimmense. f; numbers, at the minimum, first , the amount disposable capital requisite to be 

25.000. 000, vftiich, on w popdl^tion of sixty-one mil- invested in agriculture, in order to establish a rational 

fiotts and & half, would give five head of cattle to every system of culture in conjunction with paid labour, 
twelve inhabitants. Sheep are estimated in minimum does not exist in proportion to the immense extent of 
at 50,000,000, giving twenty-five sheep for every thirty- the arable-lands ; secondly , in many districts, the value 
one inhabitants. In regard $o mineral wealth, before of the products of the land would not afford a sufficient 
the discovery of the gold-fields in California, Kussia return ta cover the working-expenses ; thirdly, in those 
Contributed 63 per cent. of the gold produced in provinegf which are little favoured in regard to com- 
Americ^ Europe, and Northern Asia. mere# and industry, and where money circulation is 

* t The part of the volume wo have been examining trifling, it is much»easier for the peasant to discharge 

relates to the physical and material productive forces ; his quit-rent in the shape of labour; than to pay any 
but the author returns to the same points, seriatim, rent whateve# in th* shape of money. Thus it happens 
in another part, jmtitleiP the intellectual productive, that sometimes those peasants who have become quit- 
forces, by which vie means those forces that exist in renters, or, as it is termed in Russia, have eomo under 

I the application ctf the human intellect to the creation the Obrok regime, are in less easy circumstances than 


of values. • 

Here he considers that Kussia is an eminently agri- 


the peasants in the same district who are* under the 
corvee-reginfe ; and they occasionally return of their 


cultural -country ; all the other elements of prosperity Town accord to their former prestation in kind.’ 


occupying but a secodtlary rank, and playing a more 
or less subordinate part in *hc nyxshanisni of her pro- 


The minute subdivision of the lam^ necessitated by 
serfage, is another hinderance to improvement in agri- 


ductivc powers.’ -Rut the state of agriculture, except culture. A portion *>f an estate of peasants is divided (l 
in the provindbs and in the Steppes, is as yet into as inanj| lots as thc^e are hearths or families. 4 As - 

low, partly owing to want of skill, and partly to the the community is liable in solidum for the Cents and 
paucity of labour in comparison with the extent of the prestations affecting eaeli of its members, it is it that 
land. The plag pursued is called the ‘ three-shift makes the distribution. The extent of the different 
system;’ namely, fallow', wdnter-corn, and summer- allotments is proportioned to the number of members 
corn, the forage being drawn from permanent meadows in a busily, regard being had to its wants and to its 
and pastures of its own. The whole of the Slavonic strength in working-hands. When a son marries in 
populations are much attached to this system; and bis father's lifetime, 4*e has right to an allotment to be 
certainly in Russia, so long as the disproportion be- laboured by himself for Mgawn behoof. Where there 
tween labour and land continues, the waste of the are marked inequalities in the fertility of the land, the 
latter — one-third of the culti* r atable land lying idle division is equalised by assigning to every hearth a 
under the three-shift rotation-will fee little felt. The portion of land of each different quality. Where the 
[ next hinderance to agrieultuhil advance is the serfage extent of the l£nds exceeds the. strict wants of the 
system, on which our author speaks franl^y, but, population — tbat is So say, the normal proportion 
' as usual, moderately. ‘The system of serfage may, considered requisite for the subsistence of each family 
and undoubtedly mttst, exercise an unfavourable in- — it is to the peasants who are in the best circum- . 
fluence upon th^ culture o£ Jie soil, inasmuch as stances, who have the greatest number of good 
thirled labour is always les# productive than free handfg at their disposal, who have tlie most stocky I 
labour; this iWis, not always as regards the interest and, m general, who have the best means of culti- I 
of the employer — for there are manVfCascs in which vating, that the surplus is adjudged; often against 
tlu^ substitution of paid-labour for the corvrfc would the will of the receivers, whose contribution to the 
not, by its increased productiveness, compensate Jh$ charges of the community is then proportionally 
1 proprietor for his increased working-expenses — out augmented. This distribution is generally made with 
as regards the total amount of value created by the great equity and discretion ; and the surplus, thus 
employment of labour; foifthe obligatory task being distributed, form# a reserve for future distributions, 
Always executed with more or less neglif^wce, the which may be rendered necessary by the progress of 
•result is a loss of time and of productive force, and, population. When, on the other hand, there is not land 
consequently, a waste of the elements of national enough to assign each family an allotment proportioned 
wealth. It is, moreover, undeniable tbat the presta- to its wants, the surplus population emigrates toother 
tion of villenage-services, where they arS too onerous, localities, scraietimes in the neighbourhood, sometimes 
frequently deprives the serf of the means of doing in distant governments, in quest of work and a living.’ 
justice to the^ land ; but the influence of this cause ^fhus the land ig cut to pieces ; and the peasant, owing 
upon the condition of our agriculture is by no means wo the frequent changes of possession, occasioned by 
Sp predominant as is generally supposed.’ In fact, the increase or diminution of hearths in the village, and 
strict serfage has almost ceased to exist in the to his uncertainty of leaving his own allotment as ah 
cxhwh-dpmauig ; in the year 1852, not more than inheritance to his children, becomes indifferent to any 
l^IiiSft^rOwn-peasantB being subject to the corvee, improvement of which the fruits ate not immediate. 
onti p Mpiaps 00(^000 or 10,000,000 cultivators? The impression left upon our mind by this valuable 
'jypjrts belonging to private individuals m 1838, work is, that Europe has not much to fear from l 
in numbers, 12,000,000, and the free- the material progress of Russia, since tbat nmsfof * 

PPasants ttto same^ ‘On comparing these two totals, necessity be gradual, and correspond closely with her 
r we And tbtat the number of peasant* still subject to intelledfcual advancement, fithe cannot attain 'to the 
the' corvee is equal to that of the gculfcivators who due trev?lopment of her vast agricultural resources ! 



7 without a corresponding increase of’ knowledge, and • phenomena (yen to 0 clairvoyance gnd mesmeric reve- i 
I without the total abandonment of serfage, the existence la t ion, with the fervour of a determined believer, f 

i of which at the present day separates fcei; widely from I found his views on the subject more expended 
the civilised world. Her vastVorests must be inter- than any I had jjrcwiously heard. mesmeric bi- 
sected by roads, and these dotted with villages or fluonces; he attributed {ill those spectral appearances, t 
colonies; and the various portions of .the empire, which such as ghosts; wraiths, and doppelciLugers ; all those * 
are now chained together on^ by government estab- noises and troubled spirits; all those banshees or family 
bailments, brought into neighbourhood and sympjthy apparitions ;• rfli those hauntings and miscellanebus 
by means of easy intercoriiTnurtication. Till all this is phenomena, which have from the earliest ages occupied 
Accomplished, the resources' of Russia must be taken at the fears? the thougltf s, and the inquiries of the 
their present extent ; making due deduction for the human race. • • < 

cost of the war, the heavy drafuof peasants from After about three weeks*. stt$ f , Jie^ left^me, and* * 
their employment* and the conseqllOTt impoverishment returned to his modieaf sfculies at Cass el, promising 
of the capitalist#, small and great, who furnish the to visit me in the autumn, *v hen the ^rape-harvest 
sustenance of the country and the sinews of battle. should be in progress. *His parting words were earnest 
— . . and remarkable: ‘ Farewell, Hcinj*ich, mein Brudcr; fare- 

m rr p n n r> t> t? t n V xr n i? v well tiu the gatheriu^season. Ill thought, I shall be 

THE DOl 1 ELGANGEK. often with you.* f • 

Albert Lachner was my particular friend and fellow- He was folding my lfands in both hi# own as he 

student, ^e studied together at HcidellWg. : we ! said this, and a peculiar expression flitted across hia 
lived together; we had no secrets from eaeliCther; countenance; the next moment, he had steeped into 
wo called each other by the endearing name of brother. tl '. R , dili Bf ncc * . nnd f as f' n< \ FRclin » J“t«bed yet , , 
0„ »iv™ K . Albert U, „ 

the profession of medicine. I was possessed of q lyisettled me, and 1 found aliat for some days after 
moderate competence and a little estate at Kins, on his departure, I could not return to tbe old quiet round 
the Lahn ; so I devoted myself to the tranquil life of of studies which .had* been my occupq^ion and delight 
a propriftmre and a book- dreamer. Albert went to before he came. Somehow, our long arguments dwelt 
reside with a physician, as pupil and assistant, at the unpleasantly upon my mind, and induced a nervous 
little town of Cassol; I established myself in my» sensation of which I felt ashamed. I had nq wish to 
inheritance. believe; I struggled against cCfiviction, and the very 

1 was delighted with my home; with my garden, struggle caused me to think of it the nyire. At last * 
sloping down to the rushy margip of the river; with the effect wore away; and when my friend had been 
the view of Ems, the turreted old Kjirhnus, *the gone about a fortnight, I returned alniofij* insensibly 
suspension-bridge, and, further away, the bridge of to my former routine of thought and occupation. Thus 
boats, and the dark wooded hills, closing in the little the season slowly advanced. Erie became crowded with 
colony cm every side. I planted my garden in the tourists, attracted thither by the fame of our medicinal 
English style; fitted up my library and smoking-room; springs; and what with frequcntiift? concerts, pro- 
ami furnished one bed-chamber especially % for my mcnades, and gardens, reading, receiving a few friends, 
friend. This room overlooked the water, and a cle- occasionally taking part in the music-meetings which 
nmtis grew up round the windoy. I placed there a are so much the fashion here, and entering altogether 
bookcase, and filled it witk kis favourite books; hung into a little more society than had hitherto been my 
the walls with engravings which* I knew he admired, habit, I succeeded in banishing entirely from my 
and chose draperies of his favourite colour. When all mind the doubts and reflections which had so much 
was complete, I wrote to him, and bade him come and disturbed me. t * 

spend his summer-holiday with me at^uns. i)ne evening, nfl I wasjpeturning homeward from the • 

He came ; hut I found hirr» greatly altered. He house of a friend in the town, I experienced a delusion, 
was a dark, pale man; always somewhat taciturn and which, to say the least of* it, caused me a very dis- 
sickly, lie was now paler, more silent, more delicate agreeably sensation. I have stated that my cottage 
than ever, JTe seemed subject to fits of melancholy was situated on the Jank% *of the river, and was sur- 
abstraction, and appeared as if some all-absorbing rounded by a garden. tTlie entranci? lay at the other 
subject weighed upon his mind — some haunting* care, side, hy the high road; but I am fond .&f boating, and 
from which even I was excluded. I had constructed, therefore, a littlo wicket, with a 

Ho had never been gay, it is true ; he had never flight of wooded steps leading down to the water's 
mingled in our Heidelberg extravagances — never edge, near wHirh my small rowing- boat # lay modfced. 
fought a duel at the Hirschgasse — never been one of Tins evening, I came along by the meadoVs w hich * 
the fellowhood of Foxes — never boated, and quarrelled, skirt the stream; these meadows here and there 
and gambled tike the rest of us, wild boys as we were I intercepted by villas am^ private enclosures. Now, 
But tljpn he was constitutionally unfitted for such mine w##the first ; and I could walk from the town U 
violent sports ; and a lameness which dated from his my own garden-fence without once diverging front 
early cltildhood^sroved an effectual bar to the practice the river-path. I was musing, and humming to myseif 
of all those athletic exercises which secure to youth some bars of a popular melody, when, all at once, I 
the mens sana in corpore sano. Still, he vtas strangely began thinking of Albert and his theories. This was, 
altered ; and it cut nae to the heart to see him so sad, I asseverate, the first time he had even entered my 
and not to be permitted to partake j>f his anxieties, mind for at least iw r o days. Thus going along, roy i 
At first I thought he had beer* studying too closely/ arms folded, and my eyes fixed on the ground, I reached 
but this he protested was nqt the case. Sometimes I the boundaries of my little domain before I knew that . 
fancied that he was in love, but I wa^soon convinced I had traversed half the distance. Smiling at my own 
of my erigpr: he was changed — but how or why, I abstraction, I paused to go round by the entrance, 
found ft impossible to discover. when suddenly, and to my great surprise, I saw my 

After he had been with me about a week, I chanced »friend standing by the wicket,^ and looking oyer t\\Q 
one day to allude to the Tapid progress that was river towards the sunset. Astonishment and delight 
making everywhere in favour of mesmerism, |md added deprived me at the first of &U power of speechjy* 
tome light words of incredulity as I spoke! To my last— 1 Albert 1 ’ 1 cried, 1 this is kind of you. WfiSn 
surprise, he expressed his absolute faith ii« evejy did you arriv|?* He seemed # fib t to hear me, and 
department of the science, and defended %U its remained in thf same attitude. I repeated the words, 
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apd^rUh a similar Jesuit. * Albert look found, man 1 * 
Slowly he turned his head, and looked me in the face ; 
and then, O horror! even as I was looking at him, he 
dieappeared. $e did not fade awurj; he did not full; 
# but, in the twinkling°of an eye, lie was not there. 
’Trembling and awe-struck, L went into the house, 
and strove to compose my shattered nerves. Was 
Albert dead, and were apparitions trutlv? I dared 
not think — I dared not ask myself the question. I 
passed a wretched night ; and f the next day* I was as 
unsettled as when first Jic left me. 

' < It was* about f foiv days from this time when a 
circumstance Wholly ine.yfliVablc occurred in my 
house,^ I was* sitting at breakfast in the library, with 
a volume of Plato beside me, when my servant entered 
the room, amf couriered for permission to speak. I 
looked up, and supposing that She needed money for 
i domestic purposes, I pulled out my purse from my 
pobket, and spying: ‘Well, Kfitriuc, what jlo you want 
Hew?* drew forth a fiorjn.,and held it towards her. 

She courtesied again, and shook her head. ‘Thank 
. you, master ; but it is not that.’ ^ 

Something in the old woman’s tone of voice caused 
me to look up hastily. ‘ What is the matter, Katrine ? 
Has anything alarmed yon,? 5 c 

‘If you please, toaster— if it is not a rude question, 
has — has any onq been here lately V . 

1 Here ! 5 1 repeated. ‘ What do you mean ? 5 4 

4 In the bed upstairs, master.’ 

■ I sprang to my feet, pncl turned as cold as a statue. 

* The bed has been siept in, master, for the last four 

* nights.’ , 

I flew to the door, thrust her aside, and in a moment 
Sprang up tkg staircase and into Albert’s bedroom ; and 
there, plainly, plainly, 1 beheld the impression of a 
heavy body left upon the bed I Yes, there, on the 
pillow, was the mark where Ins head had been laid ; 
there the deep groove pressed by his body ! It whs 
no deception this, but a strange, an incomprehensible 
reality. I groaned aloud, and staggered heavily back. 

4 It has been like this for four nights, master.’ said 
the old woman. ‘Each morning I have made the bed, 
thinking, perhaps, that you had been in there to lie 
down during the day ; but tliis f time I thought 1 would 
speak to you about it. 5 * « 

• ‘Well, Katrine, make the h<vj once more ; let us gk r e 

it another trial ; and then 5 

I said no more, but walked away. When alf was in 
order, I returned, bringing* with me a basil* of fine sand. 
First of all, I closed aml*ffarrAl the shutters; then 
sprinkled the flooi*all round the feed -with sand ; shut and 
locked tjhe chau>ber-door, and left the key, under some 
trivial pretext, at the house of a friend in the town. 
Katrine was witness to all this. Wat night I lay 
awake and restless; not a sound disturbed the utter 
^silence of* the autumn night; not a breath stirred ^he 
leaves against my fa semen t. 

I rose early the next warning; and by the time 
Katrine was aip and at her work, I returned frqpi Eros 
pritli the key. ‘ Come with me, Katrine, 5 1 said; ‘let 
US qee if all be right in the Herr Lachner’s bedroom. 5 

At the door, we paused and looked, half-terrified, in 
each other’s faces; then I summoned courage, turned 
the key, and entered. The window-shutters, which I 
had fastened the day before, were wide open — unclosed 
‘by no mortal band; and the daylight streaming in, 
JM upon the disordered bed — upofi footmarks in the 
tppH Looking attentively at these latter, I saw that 
tfcfe impressions were alternately light and heavy, as 
if ihewalkerfiad rested longer upon one foot than the 
other, like a lame man. • 

*, Aft- wjUj^ot h*r£ delay my narrative with an Account 
,-0$&menth\ anguish which this circumstance caused 
“wf; suffice 4t, that I left that room, locked the door 
again; thd resolved never to re-enter it till I had 
of m/ friend. ! 


The next day I set off for Casgel. The journey was 
lonjf and fatiguing, and only a portion could be 
achieved by y*afn. Though I started very early in the 
morning, it was quite f night before' the diligence by 
which the transit was completed entered the streets 
of She town. Faint and weary though I was, I could 
not delay at f tlie jnn to /partake of any* refreshment, 
hut hired a youth to shew me the' way to Albert’s 
lodgWgs, and proceeded once upon my search. 
He led me through a labyrihth of narrow old-fashioned 
streets, and paused at length before a high red-brick 
dwelling, witli projecting stories and a curiously carved 
doorway. An oldpnan with a lantern answered my 
summons ; nml, oi/iuy inquiring if Her^Lachner lodged 
there, desired me to walk up stairs to the third floor. 

‘Then lie is living!’ I cried eagerly. 

‘Living! 5 echoed the man, as lie held the lantern 
at the foot of the staircase to light me on my way — 
‘living! Mein (Soft, wc want no dead lodgers here. 5 

AfterJTie first flight, I found myself in darkness, and 
went { if feeling my way stop by step, and r holding by 
the broad banisters. As I ascended the third flight, 
a door on the landing suddenly opened, and a voice 
exclaimed: t , 

f 1 Welcome, Heinrich ! Take care ; thero is a loose 
plank on the last step but one. 5 

It was Albert, holding a candle in his hand — as well, 
as real, as substantial as ever. I cleared the«remaining 
interval with a bound, and threw myself into his arms. 
» ‘Albert, Albert, my friend and companion, alive — 
alive and well ! 5 

‘Yes, alive, 5 he replied, drawing me into the room 
and closing the door^ ‘ You thought me dead ? 5 

“a did indeed, * said I*, half sobbing witli joy. Then 
glancing roiyiil at the blazing hearth — l'o rev now the 
nights were chill — the cheerful lights, and the well- 
spread supper -table: ‘Why, Albert, 5 1 exclaimed, ‘you 
live here like a king. 5 

‘Not always thus, 5 he replied, with a melancholy 
| smile. ‘I lead in general a verw sparing bachelor-like 
I existence. But it ^s not often I have a visitor to 
'entertain; and you, my •brother, have never before 
| partaken of on- hospitality. 5 

I ‘IIow! 5 1 exclaimed quite stupified ; ‘you knew 
I that I was coming? 5 » 

‘Certainly. I« have even prepared a bed for you in 
my own apartment. 5 fl 

I gasped for breath, a. id dropped into a seat. 

‘ And this power, this spiritual knowledge 5 

‘Is simply the effect of magnetic relation — of what 
is called rappot t.’ 

‘Explain yourself. 5 

‘Not now, Heinrich. You are exhausted by the 
mental and bodily excitement which you have this day 
undergone. Eat, now ; eat and rest. After supper, 

. we will talk the subject over. 5 

Wearied as I was, curiosity, and a vague sort of 
horror which I found it impossible tocortirol, deprived 
me of appetite, and I rejoiced when, drawing Jowards 
the hearth with our meerschaums and Bhine-wine, we 
resumed the former conversation. * 

‘You arc, of course, awftre,’ began my friend, ‘that 
in those ensda where a mesmeric power has been estab- 
lished by one mind over another, «a certain rapport, or 
intimate spiritual relationship, becomes the mysterious 
^jnk between tfioso two natures. This rapport does 
not consist in the rqere sleep-producing power ; that 
is but the prgnary form, the simplest stage of ks 
influence, and in many instances may be altogether 
omitted. By this, I mean that the mesmerftt may, by 
a supreme act of volition, step at once to the highest 
power of control oyer the patient, without traversing 
the intermediate gradations of somnolency or even 
clairvoyance. This highest power lies in thewillof 
the operator, and enables hint' to present images to the 
mind m %ho other, even as they are produced in Jus 
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own. I cannot better describe my. subject than by 
comparing the mind of the patient to a mirror, which 
reflect* that of the operator as long, often, and as 
fully, as ho may desire. Tlifc rapport *1 have long 
sowht to establish lie tween us.' 

‘But you have not succeeded.' , 

‘Not altogether; neithei* have my efforts .been 
quite in vain. You have struggled to resist me, and 
I have felt the opposing ^ower baffling me at Vvery 
step ; yet sometimes IJiavn prevailed, if but for a short 
time. For instance, during many days after leaving 
Ems, I left a strong impression upon your mind.’ 

‘ Which I tried to shake off, anoAid.’ 

‘True; but it was a contended pAnt for some days. 
Let me recall another instance to your memory. 
About five days ago, you were suddenly, and for some 
moments, forced to succumb to my influence, although 
but an instant previous you were completely a free 
agent.’ 

‘ At what time in the day was that ? $ I asked 
falteringly* 

* About half-past eight o’clock in # the evening/ 

I shuddered, grew deadly faint, and pushed my chair 
back. # t 

‘But where were you, Albert?’ 1 muttered in 
half-audible voice. • 

He looked up, surprised at my emotion ; then, as if 
catching ^he reflex of my agitation from my counte- 
nance, he turned ghastly pale, even to hialips, and the 
drops of cold dew started on his forehead. » 

‘I— was — here,’ he said, with a slow and laboured 
articulation, that added to my dismay. 

‘But I saw you — I saw' you standing in my garden, 
just as I was thinking of you, of, ratlie^ just a:# the 
thought*'!’ you had been forced upon me. 

‘And did you speak to— to 1 ho figure?’ 

‘Twice, without being heard. The third time I 
cried ’ 

‘“Albert, look round, man!”' interrupted my 
friend, in a hoarse, qwek tone. 

* My very words ! Then you hoard me ? ’ 

‘But when you had gp#ken*them,’ lie continued, 
without heeding my question.— ‘.’when you had spoken 
them — wlint then ?' 

‘ It vanished — where a ad how, 1 know not.’ 

Albert covered his face with liis liauds, and groaned 
aloud. # 

‘ Great God ! ’ lie said feebly, ‘ then^I am not mad !’ 

I was so horror-struck, that I remained silent. 
Presently, lie raised lus head, poured out half a 
tumblerful of brandy, drank it at a draught, and then 
turning his face partly aside, and speaking iif a low 
and preternatural ly even tone, related to me the 
following strange and fearful narrative: — 

‘2)r K , under whom 1 have been studying for 

the last year here in Cassel, first convinced me of the * 
reality of the mesmeric doctrine; before then, 1 was 
as hardened a sceptic as yourself. As is frequently 
the case in these mutters, the pupil— being, perhaps, 
eonstuutionally inclined more towards those influences 
^~sooi* penetrated deeper into the paths of mesmeric 
research than the master.* By a rapidity of conviction 
that seems almost miraculous, I pierced at once to 
the essence of th^ doctrine, and, passing from the 
condition of patient to that of operator, became sensible 
of great infernal power, and of a strength of volit^i 
which enabled me to establish the most extraordinary 
rapports betweeu my patients and myself, even when 
separated from, them by any distance, however con- 
siderable* Shortly after the discovery of this new 
power, I became aware of another and a still more, 
singular phenomenon within myself. In order to 
convey to you a proper idea of which this phenomenon 
is* L must beg you to analyse with me tile ordinary 
process of memory. , Memory is- the reproduction or 
aumuxoiiiug back of past places and eve* tit With 


some, this mental yision is so vivid, as actually to 
produce the Effect of painting tluf place or thing re- 
membered upon the retina of the eye, so as to present 
it with all its substantive form, its lights, its colours, 
and its ^shadows. ‘Such is our so-called memory — v^ho 
shall say whether it he memory or feaHty?*I had* 
always commanded this faculty in a high degree*; 
indeed, so ^aiarkably, that if I hut related a passage 
from any book, the very page, the printed characters* 
were spread before my mental vision, and I read front 
them ns from the volutfio. My recollection was there- 
fore said to be w r ondrously faill^’ul, aval, an you wil| . P 
remember, I never errod iii*a si ngib syllable. Since 
my recent investigations, i^iis faculty ligs increased in 
a very singular manneP. I lihve twice felt as though 
my inner self, my spiritual self, were iv distinct* body — 
3 f el scarcely so mud* a body aft a nervous essence or 
ether; and as if this second loping,* in moments of 
earnest thought, went frani mo, and visited the people, 
the places, Mie objects of external life. fNay,' lie con- 
tinued, observing my extreme ‘agitation, ‘ tins thing i*s 
not wholly new in the history of magnetic phenomena 
— but it is rare. \fo call it, psychologically speaking, *' 
the power of far-working. But there is yet sndther 
and a more appalling phase v of far-working — that of a 
Visible appearance out of the body-^that of being here , . 
and elsewhere at the* same time — that of becoming, in 
short, a doppelganger. The irrefragable evidence of 
thi? truth I have never dared to doubt, but it has 
always impressed me with an unparalleled horror. I 
believed, but I dreaded ; yet Jwice I have Tor a few 
moments trembled at the thought that I— I also may. 

be — may be (I rather, far, far, rlther would* I | 

believe myself deluded, dreaming — hven mad ! Twice 
have 1 felt a consciousness of self-ahsu4ce — once, a 
consciousness of self-seeing ! All knowledge, all per- 
ception was transferred to my spiritual self, while a 
sort of drowsy numbness and inaction weighed upon 
my bodily part. The first time was about a fortnight 
before I visited you at Ems; the second happened five 
nights since, at the period of which you have spoken. 

On that second evening, Heinrich’ — here his voice 
trembled audibly — ‘ I felt myself in possession of an 
unusual mesmeric power. I thought of you, and 
impelled the influence, it were, from my mind upon 
y^urs. This ti^ie, I fqjind no resisting force opposed < 
to mine; you yielded rainy dominion — you believed.' 

‘It JVas so,’ I murmured faintly. 

‘At the .same time, my brother, I felt the most 
earnest “desire to be »nce«aorc near you, to hear your 
voice, to see your ¥{&nk and friendly face, to be 
standing again in your pretty garden beside the 
running river. It was sunset, ana* I pictured to 
myself the scitoe from that spot. Even as I did so, a 
d illness caii'ij over my senses — the picture on my 
memory grew wider, brighter; I felt the «ooi breeze 
from the water ; I saw the red sun sinking over, the* 
far woods ; I heard the vesper- belts ringing from the 
steeple^ in a word, I was spiritually there. Presently 
I becUhno aware ns of the approach of something, I 
knew not what— but a something not of the sanle 
nature as myself— something that filled me with a 
shivering, half compounded of fear and half of pleasure. 
Then a sound, smothered and strange, as if unfitted 
for the organs of my spiritual sense, seemed to fill the 
space around— a sound resembling speech, yet rever- 
berating and confused, like distant thunder. I felt 
paralysed, and unable to turn. It came and died away 
a second time, yet more distinctly, I distinguished 
words, but not their sense. It came a third time, 
vibrating, qlear, and loud — “Albert, luol round, mani" ; 
Makiag a terrible effort to overcome the bonds which, 
seemed to hold me, I turned — I saw you! 
moment, a sharp pain wrung rae in eve^y limb ; imps" 
came a brief darkness, and I thqp found myself with- 
out any apparent lapse of time or sensible motion, 


flitting by yorider^ window, where, gating on the 
sunaet, I had begun to think of you. The sound of 
3 Wttv vyice yet rang in my ears ; the sight of your face 
was still before jne ; 1 shuddered— J tried to think that 
all>had been a (Jreara. *1 lifted my h*ands to my brow : 
'they u%re numbed and heavy. * I strove to rise ; but a 
rigid torpor seemfed to weigh upon* my limbs. You 
say *tlmt I was visibly present in your garden ; 1 know 
that I was bodily present in this room. Can it be that 
my worst fears are confirmed— that I possess a double 
being ? ’ , 

* . We wese bofh silfnt fpr some moments. At last I 
told him the cffbumstances^of'the bed and of the foot- 
marks on th% sand. was shocked, but scarcely 
surprised. . * 

‘ I hive beeii thinking much of you/ ho said; ‘ and 
for several successive nights I have dreamed of you and 
of my stay — nrty, even of that very bedroom. Yet I 
liaVe been conscious of hone eft" these symptoms of far- 
working. It' is true that I have awaked each morning 
■ unrefreshed and weary, as if from bodily fatigue : but 
this I attributed to over-sturty fc and constitutional 
1 weakness/ 

‘ Will yoh not tell me the particulars of your first 
experience of this spiritual absence ? ’ t 

Albert sat pale And silent, as if he heard not. 

I repeated the question. 4 

‘Give me some more brandy/ ho said, ‘and 1 will 
tell you.* 

[ I did fio. He remained for a few moments looking 
at the fire before he spake ; at last ho proceeded, but 
*in,a still lower voice than before. ‘The first time wils 
also in this room but lio\/muel! more terrible than 
the second. I had bean reading— reading a metaphy- 
sical work "upon the nature of the soul — when I 
experienced, quite suddenly, a sensation of extreme 
lassitude. The book grew dim before my eyes ; the 
room darkened ; I appeared to find myself in the streets 
of the town. Plainly T saw the churches in the gray 
evening dusk ; plainly the hurrying passengers ; plainly 
the faces of many whom I knew. Now it was the 
market-place; now the bridge; now tho well-known 
street in which I live. Then 1 came to the door: it 
stood wide open to admit me. I passed slowly, slowly 
up the gloomy staircase ; I entered, my own room ; 

.and there* v * 

Ho, paused ; his voice grew husky, and his lace 
assumed a stony, almost a distorted appearance* 

‘And there you saw,/ I urged— ‘you saw’ 

‘ Myself! Myself, sitting thievery chair. 1 es, yea ; 
myself stood gazing on myself ! 4 «jfre looked — we looked 

into each — eacl^otber’s eyes — we — we— we* 

His voice failed ; the hand holding the wine-glass 
grew stiff, and the brittle vessel foil u\fon the hearth, 
and Vras shattered into a thousand fragments. 

‘Albert*. Albert!’ I shrieked, ‘look up. 0 heaverfs !* 
r what shall I do?’ 

I hung franticly over liirp ; 1 seized his hands in 
min© ; they ^ere cold as marble. Suddenly, if by 
& lost spasmodic effort, he turned hid head in the 
Erection of the door, and looked earnestly forward. 
Th® power of speech was gone, but his eyes glared 
with a light that was more vivid than «that of life. 
Struck with an appalling idea, I followed the course of 
h$fl gaze. Hark! a dull, dull sound— measured, dis- 
tinct, and slow, as if of feet ascending. My blood 
Mpfe $ I could not remove my eyes from the doorway ; 

I could uot breathe. Nearer and nearer came the 
steps— alternately light and heavy, light and heavy, as 
the tread of aflame man. Nearer and nearer— across 
the landing— upon tho very threshold of the chamber. I 
A besMe me, a crash , a darkness ! gilbert 

had flljjwWlffretu his chair to the floor, dragging the 
W4, *nd extinguishing the lights beneath 
thej^rH of the 'accident. 

JpgeUing instantly* evfry thing but [the danger of 


my friend, I flew* to the bell and rang wildly for help. 
The*vehemence of my cries, ana the startling energy 
of the peal in f tl^e midnight silence of the house, roused 
every creature there ; and in less time than it takes to 
relate, the room was filled with a crowd of anxious and 
terrified lodgers, some j^ust roused from sleep, and 
otheus call ed r from theii;, studies, with their reading- 
lamps in their hands. • 

Trtfe first thing was to* rescue Albert from where ho 
lay, beneath the weight of the fallen table — to throw 
cold water on his fAce and hands, to loosen his neck- 
cloth, to open the windows for the fresh night-air. 

‘ It is of no use/Auid a young man, holding his head 
up and examining -liis eyes. ‘I am a # surgeon : I live 
in this house. Your friend is dead.’ 

‘ Dead ! ’ I echoed, sinking upon a chair. ‘ No, no — 
not dead. He was — he was subject to this.’ 

‘No doubt/ replied the surgeon: ‘it is probably his 
third attack.' 

‘ Yesjj^s — I know it i9. Is there no hope ? ’ 

He fHook Ilia head and turned away. * 

‘What has been, the cause of his death?’ asked a 
bystander in an awe-struck whisper. 

‘ Catalepsy. I , 

MK MACAULAY’S NEW VOLUMES. 

On concluding a reading of these massive* volumes, 
we have been tempted to ask: ‘Is this history ?’ Our 
trunk answer to the query has been: ‘If it be not 
history, as that is usually understood, it is something 
better.’ Sncerers will call it an overgrown cuticle. 
Adrvit it is in the tftyl^ of an article, it is, as such, 
an iiiiprovenk.Mil on ordinary historical writyjjg. We 
would define it as a history, with the addition of a fine 
quality which induces men to read it. 

The third and fourth volumes will not, however, bo 
relished quite so much as the first and second. This 
is the fault of the events, not of*thc author: the over- 
throw of a dynasty is*iot a kind of fact to occur every 
day. As it is, in these vofufncs, extending from 1G8D 
to 1G07, there is a series of occurrences only second 
in interest to the revolution itself— the civil war in 
Scotland, the civ it war in Ireland, the great war with 
Trance (strongly rescnjhling, by the by, our present 
war with Kussqi), the Toleration Act, the Glencoe 
Massacre, the commencement of hanks, of newspapers, 
and of a national debt ; finally, the struggles of the 
Jacobite party against the resistless tendency .of the 
generift* will, and the astounding intrigues of many of 
King William’s best statesmen, and even ministers, to 
keep themselves in tolerable terms with the exiled 
monarch. All of these matters are treated by Mr 
Macaulay with his characteristic breadth of view and 
picturesqueness of narration ; King William always the 
hero of the piece, King James the villain^ civilisation 
and the interests of the many ever the grand jeu t ns 
opposed to barbarism generally, and the mean and 
selfish actings of all kinds of individuals. It is it party 
viefr of history; but we must admit, against some 
lurking prepossessions, that it is the view of the party 
of progress, and of the general good, as ftgainBt its 
opponents. Anyhow, if our author has really to any 
^rious extent traduced King James* in snowing him 
as a heartless, incorrigible tyrant and poltroon* and a j 
bounder out of gssassiaa, may God forgive him* for it | 
will, we fear, be a concluded case. Who shall hope 
to get a defence listened to by one- twentieth of those 
who will here read, and be persuaded? 

Our narrow limits forbidding us to go at length into 
any of Mr Macaulays narration** it will be our best 
course to *draw attention to a. few short passages, 
chiefly of the nature of remark* where we think ha 
happilyreaflches at novel truths, or illustrates important 


political propositions. Jn hurrying 1 along the stream of 
the story, one js only too apt to overlook such passages, 
however distinguished by their wisdom* # 

Speaking of the bishops andr other clergy who lost 
theft positions by refusing to take the oaths to the new 
sovereigns, our author says:, ‘It is. certain that the 
moral character of the nonjuiors, as a c\ass, did* not 
stand high. It seems hard to impute laxity of prin- 
ciple to persons who undoilbtedly made a great sacrifice 
to principle. And yet* experience abundantly proves, 
that many who are capable of making a great sacrifice, 
when their blood is heated by conflict, and when tne 
public eye is fixed upon them, ar^rofc capable of per- 
| severing long in»the daily practice <ji obscure virtues.- 
It is by no means improbable that zealots may have 
! given their lives for a religion which had never effec- 
tually restrained their vindictive or their licentious 
passions. We learn, indeed, from fathers of the highest 
authority, that, even in the purest ages of the Church, 
some confejsors, who had manfully refused? to save 
themselves from torments and death* by tlu^wing 
frankincense on the altar of Jupiter, afterwards 
brought scandal on the Christian name by gross fraud 
and debauchery.’ • • 

There is not less penetration in a remark regarding 
the fact, that among George Fox’s followers were some 
men far above himself in intelligence. * Robert Barclay 
was a mar^of considerable parts and learning. William 
Venn, though inferior to Barclay in both Natural and 
acquired abilities, was a gentleman and a scholar. That 1 
such men should have become the followers of George 
Fox ought not to astonish any person who remembers 
what quick, vigorous, and highly cultivated intellects 
were in our own time duped by the unknown tongfics. 
The trutW is, that no powers of mind -.constitute a 
security against errors of this description. Touching 
God and His ways witli man, the highest human facul- 
ties can discover little more than the meanest. In 
theology, the interval is small indeed between Aptotic 
and a child, between Archimedes and a naked savage. 
It is not strange, therefore, thaj* wise men, weary of 
investigation, tormented by* uncertainty, longing to 
believe something, and yet seeing objections to every- 
thing, should submit themselves absolutely to teaehors, 
who, with firm and undenting faith, lay claim to a 
supernatural commission. Thus, w<? frequently see 
inquisitive and restless spirits lake refuge from their 
own scepticism in the bosom of a cluu'ch which pre- 
tends to infallibility ; and, after questioning the exist- 
ence of a Deity, bring themselves to worship a* wafer. 
And thus it was that Fox made some converts to whom 
ho was immeasurably inferior in everything except the 
energy of his convictions.’ 

Mr Macaulay explains very clearly liow the national 
debt commenced in 1(502. There was a want of money 
for the state beyond the supply which the utmost 
possible taxation* could afford, and at the same time a 
superabundant© of money in the hands of capitalists 
at a less what to make of it. When one party was 
impelled by the strongest motives to borrow, and 
another* was impelled by equally strong motives to 
lend, it was not possible tflat a debt should not have 
been contracted. The first transaction wift the loan of 
a million, in the form of life-annuities, at ten per cent, 
till 1700, an£ after that, seven per cen^. Mr Macaulay 
adds some observations which *mny carry a peculiar 
comfort at the present moment ‘ Such was the origin or 
that debt which has since become the greatest prodigy 
that eter ^perplexed the sagacity and confounded the 
pride of statesmen and philosophers. At every stage 
in the growth.of that debt, the nation has set up the 
same cry of anguish and despair. At every stage in 
the/growth of that debt, it has beln seriously asserted 
hy Vise men, that bankruptcy and ruin were at hand. 
Yet, stilt the debt went on growing, and stUJ bank- 
ropier fend rtdto were' as remote as ever. W&en the 


wreafc contest frith Ifouis XIV. wag finally terminated 
by the Peace of Utrecht, the ndtion owed about fifty 
millions ; and that debt was considered, not merplybja 
the rude multitude, «ot merely by fox-tymting squires 
and coffee-house orators, but tty acute, and profound 
thinkers, as an incumbrance which would permanently * 
cripple the body-ptflitic. Nevertheless trade flourished 
wealth increased ; the nation*became richer and. richer. 
Then came the war of the Austrian Succession; and 
the debt joso to eighty millions. Pamphleteers, his- 
torians, and orators, pronounced that now, at all events, 
our case was desperate. Yet, the* sijjnfe of increasing, 
prosperity — signs which Cou^d Neither bS* counterfeited 
nor concealed — ought to •havo | satisfied observant and 
reflecting men that a dobt of eighty millioqp was less 
to the England which was governed by Pelham*, than 
a debt of fifty millionsflmd been to the England which 
was governed by Oxfyrd. Soon war agtfin broke forth, 
and, under the energetic and prodigal administration 
of the first tVilliam Pitt, tltf debt rapidly swelled tg, 
a hundred and forty millions.* As soon as the first 
intoxication of vietegy was over, men of theory and 
men of business almost unanimously pronounced thpfc 
the fatal day had now really arrived. The Ally states- 
nym, indeed, active or speculative, who did not share 
*in the general delusion was Edmunt Burke. David 
Hume, undoubtedly oho of the most profound political 
economists of his time, declared that our madness 
had exceeded the madness of the Crusaders. Richard 
Occur de Lion and St Louis ^iad not gone in the 
face of arithmetical demonstration. It was impos- 
sible to pYove by figures that the road to Paradisp ■ 
did not lie through The Ilhly Land ; but* it was pos- I 
sible to prove by figures that^the road to national 
ruin was through the national debt. It wsiMdle, how- 
ever, now to talk about flic road ; we had done with 
the road ; we had reached the goal ; nil was over; all 
the revenues of the island north of 'front and west of 
Reading were mortgaged. Better for us to have been 
conquered by 1 russia or Austria, than to be saddled 
with the interest of a hundred and forty millions. And 
yet this great philosopher — for such he was — had only 
to open his eyes, and to see improvement all around 
him — cities increasing, cultivation extending, marts too 
small for the cro;vd oflmyers and sellers, harbours 
inefficient to contain the shipping, artificial rivers , 
joining the chief inlaruf seats of industry to the chief 
seaports^ streets better lighted, houses better furnished, 
richer wares exposed to sale in statelier shops, swifter 
carriages? rolling aloMg Smoother roads. IIo had, 
indeed, only to compai\thc Edinburgh of his boyhood 
with the Edinburgh of his old age. Jlis prediction 
remains to posterity, a memorable instance of the 
weakness from*Avhich the strongest minds are not 
exempt. Adam Smith saw a little and but a lKtle 
further. He admitted that, immense al th© burden 
was, the nation did actually sustain it, and thrive under 
it in a way which nobody <yuld have* foreseen. But he 
warned bis countrymen not to repeat so hazardous aq 
experiment. The limit had been reached. Even a 
small increase might be fatal. Not less gloomy was* 
the view which George Grenville, a minister "eminently 
diligent and practical, took of' our financial situation. 
The nation must, he conceived, sink under a debt of a 
hundred and forty millions, unless a portion of the load 
were borne by the American colonies. The attempt 
to lay a portion of *tbe load on the American colonies 
produced another war. That war left us with an 
additional hundred millions of debt, and without the 
colonies, whose help had been represented at indispen- 
sable. Again England was given over ; and again the 
Btrange* patient persisted in becoming stronger and 
more blooming, in spite of all the diagnostics tniM 
nostics of state-physicians. As she had bean vtsiwp 
more prosperous with a debt of si hundred and forty 
millions than with a debt of*flfty millions, so she was 
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visibly more prosperous with a debt o£, two hundred energy; and to* this praise noJEngliah statesman has* 
and forty millions thali with a debt of one hundred and a Hirer claim than Montague.* 

/orty jnillionB. Soon, however, the wars which sprang As n content to him was Robert Harley, a man of ' 
from the French Revolution, and which far exceeded slow intellect, and a tad, tedious speaker, with' * that 
ilk cost any thpt the >frorld had evdr seen, tasked the sort of industry and that sort of exactness which would 
powers of public credit to the utmost. When the have made him a respectable antiquary or king-at- 
’world was again ht rest, the funded debt of England arms.’ 4 His knowledge, Jiis gravity, and lrts independent 
amounted to eight hundred millions.** *If the most position, gained for him the ear of the House ; and 
enlightened man had been told, in 1792, that in 1815 eveft his bad speaking 'was, -in some sense, an ndvan- 
the interest on eight hundred millions would be duly tage to him ; for people ate very loath to admit that 
paid to the day at thf Bank, die would have beon as the same man can unite very different kinds of 
, hard of belief hs if ^ic Ijad been told that the govern- excellence. It is. soothing to envy to believe, that 
meat would tit* fn posstss^m *of the lamp of Aladin or what is splcndidJrcinnot he solid, that what is ctyar 
of the, purse Fortumitps. It was, in truth, a gigantic, cannot be profound. Very slowly was the public 
a fabuioug debt; and we can Siardly wonder that the brought to acknowledge that Mansfield was a groat 
cry of* despair should have been louder than ever. But jurist, and that Burke was a great master of political 
again that cry was found to have been as unreasonable science. Montague was a brilliant rhetorician, and, 
as ever. Aft&* a frw years of exhaustion, England therefore, though he had ten times Harley’s capacity 
recovered herself. Yet, likc c Addison’s valetudinarian, for the driest parts of business, was represented by 
Jjfho continued to whimper that he was hying of con- detraetdb as a superficial, prating pretender; but, 
sumption till lie became so fat that lie was shamed into froin^ne absence of show in Ilarley’s discourses, many 
silence, Wie went on complaining that she was sunk in people inferred that there must be much substance; 
pqyerty till her wealth shewed itself by tokens which and he was pronounced to he a deep-read, deep-thin king 
made her* complaints ridiculous. The beggared, the gentleman — \oi a i\ no talker, but fitter to direct affairs 
bankrupt society, not only proved able to meet all ^ts £>f state than all the fine talkers in the world. This 
obligations, but, irhile meeting those obligations, grew* character he long supported with that cunning which 
richer and richej so fast that the growth could almost is frequently found in company with ambitious >and 
be discerned by the eye. In every county, we^.saw unquiet mediocrity, lie constantly had; evfc?n with his 
wastes recently turned into gardens ; in every city, best friends, an air of mystery and reserve, which 
we saw new streets, lyid squares, and markets, more - seemed to indicate that lie knew some momentous 
brilliant' lamps, more abundant supplies of water ; in secret, and that his mind was labouring with some 
tjie suburbs of every great seat of industry, we saw villas vast design. In this way he got, and long kept, a high 
multiplying ‘fast, 4 each irdbosoMed in its gay little reputation for wisdom. It was not till that reputation 
paradise oflilacs aiuhroses. While shallow politicians hud made ^im an ear^ a knight of the garter, lord 
were repAing that the energies of the people were high treasurer of England, and master of the fate of 
borne down by the weight of the public burdens, the Europe, that his admirers began to find out that lie 
first journey was performed by steam on a railway, was really a dull, puzzle-headed man.’ 

Soon the islandSvas intersected by railways. A sum On the point here mooted by our author, everyone 
exceeding the whole amount of the national debt ct could readily supply illustrations. There are some 
the end of the American war, was in a few years qualities which the world does not expect to find in 
voluntarily expended by this ruined people in viaducts, one man — above all^ genius and application. Conse- 
tunnels, embankments, bridges, stations, engines, quently, if a man is seen fo % bc industrious, it is always 
Meanwhile, taxation v'as almost constantly becoming concluded that lie possesses no more brilliant qualities* 
lighter and lighter; yet still the Exchequer was full. The fact, on the contrary, is, that it is only when 
It may be now affirmed, without feaf of contradiction, attended by application that brilliant qualities ever 
, that wo find it as easy to ^ay thosinterest of eight fully prove thenuclvcs ; and industry by itself, notwith- 
h and red millions, as our ancestors found it, a century standing all school-room lectures on the subject, never 
ago, to pay the interest of eighty millions.’ 4 carried a man forward ia any but the humblest walks 


carried a man £iru 


Montague was & ^brilliant orator, and in reality of life, 
possessed of vigorous talents Air administration, but The picture which Mr Macaulay gives of the Catholic 
always, by reason of his brilflgftey, thought to he only Irish in 1089 might almost stir their descendants into 
showy. Tberg was a general disposition to depreciate a nesr rebellion against the English, if they were 
him. 4 His bitterest enemies were unable to deny that generally to read iiis volumes. He is scarcely more 
some, of the expedients which lie lfidi proposed had lenient to the Scottish Highlanders, on whose vices of 
proved highly beneficial to the nations But it was idleness, thievery, and quarrelsomeness he dwells with 
t said that*the!e expedients were not devised by himlelf. gusto strange in a writer with Mac at the beginning 
‘ He was represented, in a hundred pamphlets, as the of his name, while he fails, as we think, to trace tho 
daw in borrowea plumes.^ He had taken, it was better qualities which the vices of tht Celtic blood 
Affirmed, the.hint of every one of his great plays from were redeemed and relieved. Yet he give^ a fair 
the writings or the conversation of some ingenious narration of the unfortunate affair of Glencoe, not 
speculator. This reproach was, in truth, no reproach, wholly acquitting William of blame, ^though Uie main 
We can scarcely expect to find in the same human load is thrown, as is due, orf the Master of Stair. We 
being the talents which are necessary for the making suspect it ia about as impossible for a mind like Mr 
©f new discoveries in political science, and the talents Macaulay’s to sympathise wi&h the views of an/ 
which obtain the assent of divided and tumultuous rude people like the Irish or Highlanderflu as it would 
assemblies to great practical reforms. To be at once fi*e for them tb appreciate a bill of rights, or the 
op Adam Smith and a Fitt, is scarcely possible. It is doctrines of a refined political economy * The contrast 
•wreiy praise enough for a busy politician, that he he forms on tjjese points with Sir Walter Scott, is 
iewows Jidw to use the theories of others ; that he calculated to be a curious study, 
discerns, am<jng the schemes of innumerable projec- It is interesting to observe in this book hbty James 
tors, the precise scheme which is wanted, and which* became a bad king through his earnestness ^ 
is practicable ; that he shapes it to suit pressing particular religious faith, and Williaru p rOved a good 

S Mm instances and popular humours; that he proposes one, or at least a uSfeful and beneficial rulei* in ootwd- 
when.it is most likely to be favourably received ; quence of a latitudinamnisiw which made him tolefant 
that he tri orphan tl|r defends it against all objectors; and a natron of toleration. Tito suspicions entertained 
and that lie curries it fatff execution wifi prudence and of bWWndnesg by the High-church party lead Air 
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Macaulay to give ub & rapid sketch of an ancient 
royal practice no^r long abrogated. The ceremonjt of 
touching persons affligted wBlu scrofu'fi ,‘lmd come 
down almost unaltered from tlfe darkest of the dark 
ageffsto the tihie of Newton and Locke. The Stuarts 
frequently dispensed the healing influences in the 
Banqueting-house. Tlie days* on which ^his miracle 
was to be wrought were fixed at sittings of the pijivy- 
council, and were solemnly" notified by the clergjf in 
all tlte parish churclws o*f the realm. When tlie 
appointed time came, several divines in full canonicals 
stood round the canopy of state. 'Hie surgeon of the 
royal household introduced the siefl.l A passage from 
tho sixteenth chapter of the Gosperof St Mark was 
read. When the words, “They shall Jny their hands 
On the sick, and they shall recover,” had been pro- 
nounced, there was a pause, and oqc of the sick was 
brought up to the king, liis majest}' stroked the 
ulcers And swellings, and hung round the nntient’s 
neck a whitg ribbon, to which was fastened a gvld coin. 
The other sufferers w r ere then Jed up in euccfe^ion ; 
and, as each was touched, the cha plain repeated tlie 
incantation — “They shall lay their hands on the sick, 
and they shall recover.” Then *came*the epistle, 
prayers, antiphonies, and a benediction. The Bervice* 
may still be found in the ITayer-books of the reign 
of Anne. Indeed, it was not till some time after the 
accession Of George I., that the university of Oxford 
ceased to reprint tlie Office of Ilealmg together with 
the Liturgy. Theologians of eminent learning, ability, > 
and*virtue, gave tlie sanction of their authority to this 
mummery ; and, what is stranger still, medical men 
of high note believed, or affected to believe, in the 
balsamic virtues of the royal h.fnd. We nfust suppose 
that evef^ surgeon who attended Charles II. was a 
man of high repute for skill ; and more than one of 
the surgeons who attended Charles II. has loft us a 
solemn profession of faitli in tlie king's miraculous 
power. One of them is not ashamed to tell us, Jhat the 
gift whs communicated* by the unction administered at 
the coronation ; that the cures wf,re so numerous, and 
sometimes so rapid, that t4i<?y could not bo attributed 
to any natural cause; that the* failures were to be 
ascribed to want of faith on the part of tlie patients ; 
that Charles once handled* a scrofulous Quaker, and 
made him a healthy man and a souiM churchman in 
a moment; that, if those who •had been healed lost 
or sold the piece of gold which had lie n hung round 
their necks, the ulcers broke forth again, anil could 
be removed only by a second touch and a second talis- 
man. We cannot wonder that, when men of science 
gravely repeated such nonsense, the vulgar should 
believe it. Still less can we wonder that wretches 
tortured by a disease over which natural remedies had 
no power, should eagerly drink in tales of preternatural 
cures; for nothing is so credulous as misery. The 
crowds which repaired to the palace on the days of 
healing were^mmense. Charles II*, in the course of 
his reigp, touched near 100,000 persons. The number 
seems to have increased or diminished as the king’s 
popularity rose fir fell. During that Tory reaction 
which 1 followed the dissolution of the Oxford parlia- 
ment, the ptess to get near him was terrific. In 1682, 
he performed the rite8500 times. In 1084, the throng 
was such that six or seven of the siefc were trampled 
$o death. James, in one of Ids progresses, touche^ 
800 persons in tlie choir of the cathedral of Chester. 

expense of the ceremony was Jittle less than 
L. 10,000 a year, and would have been much greater 
but for the vigilance of the royal surgeons, whose 
business it was to examine the applicants, and to dis- 
tinguish those who came for the chre frefrn those who 
came for the gold. 9 # 

WilHam had too much sense to be duped, and too 
much honesty tor bear a part in what he knew to 4 be 
an imposture. It is a silly superstition,” he exclaimed, 


when he hear£ thntyat the close of Lent, his palace 
was besieged by a crowd of the fcicx. “ Give the poor 
creatures some money, and send them away.” Qn one, 
single occasion he wa* importuned into laying his hatld 
on a patient. “Gotl give you better health,” he said, 

“ and more sense.” Thc^parents of scrofulous children 
cried out against his cruelty; bigots lifted up their’ 
hands and eyea in horror at his impiety; Jacobites 
sarcastically praised him for not presuming to arrogate 
to hiniselfaa power which belonged only to legitimate 
sovereigns ; and even some Wbigs thought that lie 
acted unwisely, in treating with suj|h nidfrked 'lontempt , 
a superstition which had'a ftfllng hol'd ‘JTi the vulgar 
mind : but William was .not \o bo mov$d, and was, 
accordingly, set down oy many High Clmrplimen. as 
either an infidel or a puritan.* 

HOTEL II E L-O'T II V. 

‘Waited, this wine is verj; bud,’ complained I thf § 
other day, in the coffee-room of a hotel in a popular 
watering-place, whither I had repaired to 'five the 
coup de grace to a London November and a liver 
complaint at the sume time. The allusion* was to a 
n^pdest pint of Bordeaux, wherewith I was assisting 
the digestion of my fricandeail.' I 

‘Indeed, sir! I ant very sorry. 1^ is the same as 
is sfgvcd in the private apartments, and I have not 
heard it complained of. I’ll change it, if you’ll allow 
me;* and tho serf departed # with the repudiated 
decanter. 

I recurred to my^ indisposition — I was in all thp 
illness of convalescence and foil *0* considering 
whether it was not just possibloothat the fault might 
not be with, tlie wine after nil. I oonside^Sfc so long 
that tlie subject at length swam before me in a kind of 
mist, till 1 was called away from it by a voice. 

‘ Waiter.* 

* Yes, sir,’ I reply ; though how I come to find my- 

self in that reversed position, I must leave to the 
penetration of my reader to settle for himself hereafter. 
Attired in an evening costume, with an irreproachable 
white tie, I am in No. 2J, private sitting-room, and in 
the hotel in which 1 remember to have dined ; for I 
sevn to have retained own individuality, and have 
acquired somebody else’s into the bargain. I am await- 
ing respectfully the mandate of an imperious gentle- 
man, with large whiskers anil a j*ed face — and hands 
to match in both particulars — who is looking out for 
his name in the Fashicmifble Arrival 2.ist. ‘ Ol), waiter, 
here ; I want to order dinner.* „ 

I suppress an intimation rising to my lips that I am 
not deaf, and lAfid the bill of fare. My patron con- 
siders, and I respect him for it: what is worth dfiing 
at 111 is worth doing well, even to the drd^ing Of a 
dinner. At length he makes up his mind, wliich he 
conveys to me in the following terms: 

‘Let,t*e have a curry. You’ve got «sdtne decent 
curry-powder in the house, I suppose? Well, then, a 
curry. And then some fowl — Pouly, you know— 
Pou/g d la Marengo .* 

* Soup or f&h, sir?* I take the liberty of suggesting. 

‘Eh I O yes, of course soup — mulligatawney.* 

Curry and mulligatawney ! mulligatawney and a 

chicken entrte , thinks < I to myself, is rather bad 
heraldry. Every mbn is, of course, the natural gua^on 
of his own epigaatrum ; but there is probably some 
mistake here. So I deferentially hint that, having 
regard to the curry, Barmecide may like to replace the 
•mulligatawney by^ a potage d la Pavilion ; or that* If 
ho determines upon both devils, he? may perhaps be 
glad to substitute a brace of wood-cocks fftr thd s ec a gd 
poult/. • y 1 > ' t, ‘’ 

‘Confound $ou, sir 1 ’ is the refly I receive, to my 
well-meant at% 2 mpt to ‘make things pleasant.* *iio 


you suppose I don’;, know bow to*>rder f dinner ? I *v# 
better dinners on my table at home than are ever 
•served in this house/ 

‘ Certainly, f sir/ I respond acquiescently, though I 
have my private opinion upon the subject. ‘Any 
tweets, sir?’ . t 

* 4 Sweets, hey ? Oh, of course. Here, some of that.’ 

The gentleman indicates, *by means of lfis^nger, a gelee 
d la Chartreuse , which he seems doubtful, I fancy, 
about committing to words ; ajid turns to continue his 
search in the Fashionable Arrival LiBt aforesaid for 

♦ « »ullfroV v Erp, at the Pavilion, from Leeds;* 

afffl. I depart^to insert tlfe cook’s book the order 
I have reeeired, with r which^that functionary seems 
sufficiently entertained. A man need be forbearing as 
Griseldft herself to be a waiter, thinks I. 

1 Captain and Mrs Dashuny/ Whispers the hall-porter 
to me confidciftialIy«up the pipe, as two Arrivals with 
one .portmimteau ascend tlie grand staircase at this 
.moment, to sitting-rooin No. 18, which they had written 
to engage on my floor. Captain Dashuny, though 
obviously a coxcomb, is ns obyiously a gentleman. 
Atynifc Mrs Dashuny, X feel some difficulty in coming 
to an opinion, ns she wears her veil down, and only 
exhibits— which 1 fancy the does almost ostentatious 1 }; 
— the hand graced by the symbol which affords 
evidence, quart! upi valeat , of her tUle to that appellation. 

The captain orders an early supper— -a mayonnaise of 
lobster. 

‘ And, some champagne,’ suggests the lady. 

I cannot conceive wi»at it is that brings the Cafd de 
h'Europc to yriy recollection at this moment ; nor am I 
able to say why— ? but hereof am slightly anticipating — 
I am instructed, the 4ioxt morning, after Captain and 
Mrs Darfitfiny have partaken of breakfast, which in- 
cludes deviled kidneys and a bottle of Pontac, to 
present that officer’s bill, and signify to him that the 
rooms are engaged. 

I serve my event as gracefully ns I can, but I find 
the duty extremely disagreeable. A man need possess 
the vigilance of Argus, and the diplomatic genius of 
Sir Hamilton Seymour himself, to be a waiter, thinks I. 

‘Waiter,* dulcifies an urbane gentleman in No. 36 — 
who ringfe his bell tenderly, honest Iznak impaled 
his worm, just as I am rt?turning from ordering 
. Mrs Dashuny’s champagne— ‘J tiling as to-morrow is 
Sunday, and we do not like to do anything unnecessary 
on that day, wc should hko to order dinner now in 
advance.’ • • # 

‘ If you please, sir/ * # # 

‘Well now, waTter, we wdshao give as little trouble 
as possible; and as we always take a cold dinner at 
home on Sunday, to spare the servants, suppose we 
say a piece of roast-beef — roasted this evening so as to 
be <?old, you know, waiter. Eh, my deaf?’ _ , 

t *My dSar, who is opening a parcel just arrived by 
the tTain from Lotion, is conjugally acquiescent. 

‘Yes. Well, now, wha^ would be the most con- 
venient liourf waiter, eh ? To give as little frqnble as 
possible, you know.’ 

I venture to hint, ns he has been so considerate ns 
to inquire, that six or lmlf-past — the hour at which the 
Other dinners in the house are about, an<f the servants 
necessarily in attendance — would perhaps be the most 
acceptable. 

*Ah 1 yes, to be sure, I daresay. # But as we always 
gjo.to church in the evening ourselves, waiter, I’m 
afraid, eh ! that would hardly do. Suppose we say half- 
pffSt fbur, how : after afternoon service. Eli, my dear ? ’ 

4 My dear* , thinks that half-past four will do very 
welt. Np chance of my getting out to-morrow now/ 
thinks I; the confederate family’s half- pas t-fou? dinner 
occupying just that interval between lunch-time and 
life usual dinner-hour which affords my only oppor- 
tunity for a little refajeatipn. However the cook will 
benefit, at all events* c 


‘Yes, I think that’ll do very well: Half-past four,* 
th<?n. Waiter, cold roast-beef, eh, with a little soup t 
and an entrty or a piece of fish ; whatever will give the ' 
least trouble, you know, waiter; and any little pudding or 
sweet that will be convenient. Yes, thank you, that *H do/ 
•I am departing hastily, feeling somp difficulty in 
smothering r a hearty r denunciation of considerate 
families who claim ‘credit for forethought for their 
dependents, based upoh nh* sounder foundations than 
hypocritical professions, when the lady, after a 
moment's consultation witli her lord and master, 
calls me back. , 

‘This is the vfry thing, my dear; is it .not? So 
beautifully appropriate ! Oh, waiter,* can. you read ?' 

Though rather staggered by this inquiry, I recover 
presence of mind enough to admit myself conversant 
witli the accomplishment alluded to. 

‘Ah ! then, if you’ll accept that, and read it, I shall 
be happy to give it you/ And I am placed in possession 
of a swill work, entitled A Word to a Waiter, with a 
frontSpiece representing one of my brethren listening 
to the good advice of a benign gentleman, who, in out- 
ward appearance, might have stood own brother to the 
virtuous ma& at my side. Fortified by the aid to my 
•Sabbath contemplations afforded by this incident, and 
endowed likewise with a similar gift for my under- 
waiter, which— though the parcel seemed to contain 
assortments like a stationer’s shop on St Valentine’s 
morning, adapted to all sorts and conditions of men — 
was scarcely as appropriate, being entitled the Moral 
Militiaman , 1 quit the room. * 

If such ho one of the glimpses afforded him of what 
passes muster in society for piety, a man need be pure 
of Wart indeed, and liberally endowed with that ‘spirit ’ 
which thinketh no evil/ to ho a waiter, thinl& I. 

Seven o’clock ! All the business of the day seems to 
have gathered into a focus for the purpose of falling 
en masse upon my devoted head. * — -Bullfrog, Esq., 
from Leeds/ lias sent for me to abuse the slieny, 
because, after his mulligatawiuty and curry, he finds it 
hot in his mouth. Captain Dashuny, in No. 18, has 
changed his mind about? the lobster, because Mrs 
Dashuny thinks she •would prefer something hot; and 
wants a spatch-coek insteat^ and to see the champagne 
in ice, for fear of a mistake. The considerate family 
in No. 36 dcsi/h to see the proprietor immediately, 
because they have ru«g the bell twice for tea— being 
desirous of attending late service at St Harabhas’s — .and 
can’t get it; when the liouse-clerk brings me up Lady 
M minder’s bill, No. 15, who wishes to depart by the 
eight o’clock train. 

‘ Ofl, waiter! don’t go!’ observes this lady, as I lay 
clown the bill for her inspection, and am stealing away 
to attend to the* simultaneous requirements of Nos. 18, 
27, and 36. ‘I always like to go through the bill with 
somebody’— she has been in the house three weeks — 

4 before I settle it/ With a sigh of despair, which, of 
course, it is my duty should not be audible — waiters 
having no more business to sigh than dotvns or 
coryphees— l attend deferentially while ‘my lady/yith 
my aid and that of a double yye-glass/ goes thrmjgh the 
account. A run down stairs to the clerk, to mquire 
what ‘sixpence paid* on Wednesday-week means, and 
to find, after much inquiry, that iti relates to a gratuity 
bestowed, by bar ladyship’s directions, upon a 1 turn- 
like sailor’ who had invested her carriage at the door; 
another journey, because the bill is so exorbitant, to 
pretend to desi» the proprietor to step up, who knowf 
better, and is unfortunately * not at home;* and half an 
hour’s respectful argument in defence of ordinary 
charges, whi^h the lady has objected to in the same 
manner, and paid, eyery time she has visited the house 
for the hist five years, occupy a profitable three- 
quarters of an hour, which# but for the fortunate 
circumjpance, that trains, like tides, wait for no man, 
might Safe been a whole one* 

f 4 


CHAMBERS’S 

A man need have the chivalry of Don Quixote, and \ 
the patience of Job, to Be a waiter, thinks I. • t 

> However, it is an existence of cotn pulsations ; and t 
finding myself somehow endowed— for waiters, with t 
ali4ibeir opportunities, arc no wiser in some respects 1 
than their neighbours — with a wife arid four child res, c 
I go down, wlam my day’s labours are over, at cleycn c 
o’clock, to draw my wages ; for it is Saturday, as I have t 
said, and pay-day — flve-and^twenty shillings a wbek, 1 
and no vails, attendance being very properly charged I 
in the hill. 1 

A man need be as modest in his personal require- £ 
ments , as St Simeon Stylites himse'f^ to be a waiter, t 
thinks I. Courtesy and clean linear; to be as well c 
dressed as his masters, and better bred than some of 1 
them ; the forbearance of Griscldn, the vigilance of ( 
Argus, and the tact of a diploma te ; ^ood principle £ 
enough to see hypocrisy in high places, and not ’follow t 
the example of his betters, and renounce honesty too ; i 
the chivalry of Hon Quixote, the patience of ^ob, and 
the personal*self-denial of a saint — all required, Ha full t 
play at once, like the fountains at Versailles on a fete- 1 
day, for flve-and-twenty shillings a 'week. However, > 
it is education, after all : these ar^ day% of progress, i 
and who knows what may happen ; for, certainly, it, ( 
requires not much higher qualifications — and they S 
don’t always, I suspect, get as high — to qualify for a 1 

cabinet minister, thinks I. j 

• i 

‘I've changed the wine, sir, as you desired,* said a 
voice at my side ; and the Ganymede in black cloth < 
stood again beside me. IIow long lie had been there, < 
and whether any further conversation had passed i 
betwecMi us, I am not prepared #to £ay\ all cvefits, s 
if 1 had gallon asleep, I had awakened. # I tasted my 1 
fresh bottle, found it good, and endeavoured to trsce f 
the difference between it and its predecessor without ] 
success. i 

‘Is this a different wine, waiter?* I inquired very f 
placably. * i 

‘Fresh bottle, sir; the wine is the same. Other ] 
bottle not well corked, ptydyips,’* he added, 1 almost 1 
thought compassionately. ‘ Can t I get you anything 1 
else, sir ? * < 

4 A pen and ink, if you please.* < 

And here is the result. In vino, vemtus ! < 

T i 

RINGS ANTI THEIR SIGNIFICANCE. 1 

It would almost seem as if the love of personal ] 
ornamentation had been instinctive in humanity from < 
the very beginning of its history. If man did not ] 
bring it into the world w’ith him, he certainly acquired 1 
it very soon after he became aware of the necessity 1 
of clothing. In some cases, it is even stronger than 1 
that necessity ; for wo find the savage man, who is i 
not inclined to add anything in the way of covering 1 
to the rairaeart with which nature Ijas furnished him, 1 
so passionately fond of thoso things, which are to him 1 
what tne pearl necklace is to the young beauty, that j 
he ofteifc sacrifice! his own comfort, and quite as often 1 
the lives, of others, in ord<?r to adorn his tawny skin. < 
It is impossible, we believe, to ascertain how soon ‘ 
the love of omament^began to manifest itself. Certain 1 
it is, that ii\ the very oldest records and representa- 1 
tions of hutnan life, we find jewellery, embroidery ; 
and rich colours, betokening the gratification of f 
natural feeling and symbolising power or distinction. 
Not to speak of the evidences which the monuments 1 
of aneienl? Egypt afford of the early development of 1 
this passioh for personal adornment, we find that even . 
1 th.0 Simple patriarchs were susceptible to it, and had 1 
their signet-rings and coats of many colours. Among 1 
thef Greeks, too, wo find that earrings and Necklaces 
were commonly worn by females, long before the 
tend Which sculptured the Medicean Vepu%ll#d foafc 1 


Vts cunning. The evs of that statue which enchants 
the world are pierced, and problibly were at one 
time adorned with circlets of gold, such as hung* from, 
the delicate lobes fjjoin which the artist modelled. 
Egyptian an( i EtnAcan" tombs ISive furnished us with 
evidences of the skill which man put * forth in the 
construction of those ornaments that* have come down* 
to us almost, unchanged in style,' and worn then, *as 
now, for mere personal adornment. Go to the British 
Museum, qnd you will there see a necklace once worn 
by a young Greek beahty, which, with its links of 
gold and its dependent heart, will^it orfce rewind you 
of the one that sparkled on Ahc s»o\vy *heck of Hie 
captivating Miss Jones at tRe last ball, at which you 
were subdued by her s*Ailos. % rhe old fashion of the 
Greek jewellers seems as enduring aB the ‘gold and 
gems in which they worked. * After the lapse of 
thirty or forty centuries, we can bjit follow them, and, 
in most instances, we only do s (f at a distance. 

Of all personal ornaments, the finger-rinfc is perhap| 
the most ancient, and has been faiost extensively worn." 
IIow it first came into use, is, of course* a matter which 
wo can say but littlS about. Its origin is enveloped 
in the mists of fable; but the Greeks, who? above all 
others, were such adepts in, the management of the 
Tatmlous, believed that the fashion oflwcaring rings on 
the finger emanated from no less a personage than 
Zeus himself, and that the first wearer^of a stone set in 
mctift was Prometheus. The mighty Thunderer had 
► sworn that the stealer of his fire should be chained for 
ever to the vulture-haunted Caucasus; but, taking pity 
on the sufferer, he contrived at once to release him. 
and to keep his oath,* 1 by 01 Bering Vulcan *to construct 
an iron ring, with a fragment qj»the rock set therein, 
which, worn by Prometheus, carried out a very 
agreeable manner the sentence pronounced upon him. 
Kings have figured conspicuously" nt the beginning of 
national histories, and have been associated with not a 
few remarkable events. It is said, for example, that 
when the Saxon king, Edmund, defeated Canute the 
Dane, one of the fugitive officers of the latter bestowed 
his ring upon a young Saxon peasant, whom he induced 
to act as his guide. The Saxon followed the fortunes 
of the Dane, and became the great Earl Godwin, father 
of Edith, or Ethclswitli, the wifo of Edward. Canute's 
owp ring was ifund, it was supposed, when that 
monarch’s tomb was opf&nqd in Winchester Cathedral 
about a* hundred years agp; and when Westminster 
Abbey was rebuilt or extended in the reign of Henry 
II., the skeleton of Selart, king of*the East Angles, was 
discovered with a ruby : ¥p1g upon the bone of the thumb. 
It was customary, it would seem, to inter monarchs in 
their royal robes, and with their signet-rings upon their 
fingers ; for, in 1;fany instances in which the tombs of 
the old kings of England and France have been opened, 
rinj^ have been found therein. Every onb is* familiar 
with the ceremony by which the Doge of Venice 
wedded the Adriatic, by dropping a •gold ring into its 
waters oyer the side of hucenlaur, the pchly gilded^ 
galley T Inch w as kept for this great state occasion. 
We know r , too, how much sanctity attaches to the* 
official ring of the sovereign pontiff— the celebrated 
‘Fisherman’s* King ’—the signet of which, impressed 
upon briefs, w as once so much more powerful than 
the laws of nations or the authority of kings. This 
ring, an impression of which is given in a carious 
book recently publ&hed in America— The History and 
Poetry of Finger -rings, by Charles Edwards'* — bears 
upon it a representation of St Feter seated in the projv 
of an ancient boat, holding a net in each hand. It is 
.taken possession of by the cardinal chancellor with 
great solemnity when the pope dies ; 4he signet is then 
destroyed or partially obliterated, and it is pot restorkff 

T" — ■ ' '* ’ ’"i, " 

* T7te History arui.Poetry of Fmaer-rindk* By Charles Edward*, 
Councillor-at-Law^New York, New Tent ItedfteUi, 1S55. ■ 
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until anew pope hjw been elected* Urijil the fifteenth 
century, the popes used this ring to seal their private 
©Correspondence. Clement VI., in 1264, writes thus 
Co his' father: 4 We do not write to you or to our 
editions wilji the Bulla (sub bftllft) but jvith the 
fisherman's seal, which the* Roman . pontiffs use in 
'their private eorf■espondence. , Mr* Edwards, to whose 
little work we are indebted for sorx.e # of the fact? 
in this paper, supposes that tho official ring worn 
by the pope is richer and more valuable than the 
signet one, which is yiade of steel. He opines, more- 
over, thiit it Is onty tin* latter that is destroyed. A 
rilg played 'Tt c8nspic<K;u|[ part in the early history of 
Islam, as weV as in tlyit of. the Papacy, the signet of 
the Prophet having, as is alleged, been dropped by 
accident into a weil^ and restored by an angel, who 
was commissioned to bestow 4 upon it the power of 
healing. * ,, 

Readers of English history may remember the story 
.tvhiehwiomilcted the dyatji of the proud tfnd passionate 
Essex with a ring given to him by Queen Elizabeth, 
who premised tfiat when it should be sent to her as a 
sign of his being in trouble, she would protect him. 
This ring,' as the story goes, was really sent by Essex 
when under sentence of # death, but was kept up }>y 
the Countess oflNottingham, who, on her dcath-bedj 1 
divulged the secret to her royal mistress. Elizabeth, 
it is added, when implored to forgive the author <j{‘ the 
cruel stratagem, replied that God might forgive her, 
but she never coultL The ring of Mary Stuart, the* 
beautiful and hapleascQueen of Scots, bore, it is said, 
$he arms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and some 
archtoologisfs av^r that it^was produced at her trial in 
evidence of her pretensions to the crown of England. 
This ri*g*was given to Bishop Juxton by Mary’s ill- 
fated grandson, Charles I., on the day of his execution ; 
and, after passing through many hands, it was ulti- 
mately restored* to the royal family ol Great Biitsiin. 
It was by the token of a sapphire ring that James VI. 
was informed ol the dentil of Elizabeth and his 
accession to the throne of England. 

As collars were worn in ancient times as badges of 
slavery, so a ring was given to the slave when lie was 
restored to freedom. When the Greeks promised to 
bestow rings upon their slaves, they designed to 
liberate them ; and doubtless the ©trinket wouk\, be ! 
wrftrn with not a little pride,' It thus appears that in 
all lands the digital ornanv.'nts have been regarded as 
the insignia of distinction in a greater «>r less degree. 
They were sometimes as qftces&nry ns they focre orna- 
mental; for in* times wl\eit € taligraphy was by no 
means a common accomplishment even among the 
higher classes of society, the signet was the only thing 
by which warranty could be granted* !>r important and 
cohfldentiai messages authenticated, it is probable, 
we thinR, tliat at one time rings were worn for ftiese 
purposes quite as^much as lor ornament ; although it is 
natural to suppose that, wjjen the useful and the orna- 
•xnental wera thus combined, the latter would «il£inintely 
t acquire the preponderance, and rings be worn merely 
as ornaments. Thus, as w r e learn from Martial, the 
Romans used only a single ring at first; afterwards, 
they had two or three on each finger : aid ultimately, 
they had their weekly rings, and their summer and 
winter ones. Roman exquisites of the first-water never, 
wore a ring twice; and we may judge of the extent to 
w.hioh they had come into use tudong them at a com- 
paratively early period, from the recorded cirtura- 
, stance, that among Hannibal's spoils, after the victory 
lit Cannae, there were three bushels of Homan rings. 

Tl*e ugRW.to which jewellery has been put have been 
vetted, apart from its purely orfiamental 
chiAter. The gold-chain of an ancient noble was 
oftSn Ins only treasury, and the dinks were broken off 
m necessity requited. 'Jghe paintings And sculpture on 
the Egyptian and .Assyrian tombs spew that tribute 


was paid in gold and silver rings. It appears, indeed, 
thitt coins had once been only of the ring-shape — such 
money being gurrent among the ancient Celtic races. « 
Specimens of ring-mcmey — supposed, at one time, to 
be mere ornaments — have at no very distant date «been 
discovered in Ireland and in some parts of Scotland. 
Gold, silver, brorjze, anj iron appear to have been used 
in the ring-formed coinage of Britain previous to the 
Kofiiun invasion; for ■Julyie Caesar Bpeaks of the rude ' 
iron coinage of the Britons, aryl in the Museum of the 
Scottish Antiquaries there is a fine silver-chain, dis- 
covered near Inverness in 1808, which is supposed to 
be composed of rfwg-money. But in tire early ages, 
jewellery was of&n worn as amulets, in the form of 
necklaces, bracelets, and finger-rings. The use of 
these things to avert dangers and misfortunes, or to 
cure diseases, was common at not a very remote period; 
and in ruder forms, amulets are still worn by some 
of the Eastern races. Gems of all kinds were at one 
time sifpposcd to have a certain talismanic efficacy ; 
but n^fasper set in silver was considered *to have the 
greatest healing power. The Gnostics had great faith 
in jasper-rings ; the turquoise was conceived to have 
the power of preserving men from accidents of all 
(kinds; and Lord Chancellor Hatton presented Queen 
Elizabeth with a ring to protect her against ‘infectious 
airs.* If the courtier was really learned in tho matter 
of gems, the trinket he presented to the Midden Queen 
must have •contained an amethyst ; for we have Ans- 
totle’s authority for regarding it as a defence against 
pestilential vapours. According to a curious old writer 
on gems, this stone had a power which might be quite 
as useful in modern times as that for which it was 
gften to Queen Bess ;i it enabled its wearer to resist | 
intoxication, so that he might, with perfect ©innocence, 
have been a member of any fifteen-tumbler club. It 
is obvious that our ancestors were very credulous in 
regard to their jewellery, and that their superstitious 
notioos^ihout it were in great part derived from their 
medical advisers. The conccitr of those worthies — and 
they had high authority for some of them — were very 
curious. A doctor of tlu*sq days without a ring, would 
have been eon^idere*! a disgrace to his profession. How 
was it to lie expected that lie could prescribe with any 
hope of success without Iris talismanic jewel, blessed 
by a king or & bishop, or containing some efficacious 
stone — the agate, as £ii antidote to poisons— -the opal, 
for clearing thp eyesight — or the onyx, for the cure of 
spasms? There seems to he some of this superstition 
lingering about us yet, for it is not an uncommon 
thing to see persons wearing what are called galvanic- 
ring# for the relief of rheumatism— a notion not one 
whit less absurd than those to which we have been 
alluding. 

It was believed by the ‘leech* of the middle ages 
— and the belief is still fondly cherished by the fair 
sex — that the fourth finger of the left hand was' 
directly connected with tho heart by aH artery. Tho 
effect of . this idea was such, that tho medieval doctors 
stirred up their potions with that particular digit, 
supposing they thereby added to tlseir efficnay ; while 
the Indies are persuaded thfttby wearing a ring thereon, 
they wear k next the heart, in which the image of the 
giver is enshrined. Hence wo had imagined the custom 
of wearing the # wedding-ring on that finger; but <mt 
^maternal ancestors, less romantic, it woeftd seetn> than 
*their fair descendants, wore that charmed circlet on 
the thumb, fhey did so probably because aU the 
other fingers were covered, for the fourth finger was 
really recognised as the wedding-finger in t Re marriage- 
service, the old ceremony being performed by the prie|t 
taking the ring from the bridegroom when he had 
placed it on the top of the thumb, and removing it 
from finjer to finger as he repeated the names of the 
Trinity, leaving it on the 'fourth as he riveted the 
matrimonial chain with the *Amen/ 4 ;V ' 


CHAMBERS'S JOURHA& 


No one will be offended, we trust, when we mention 
that the little finger wmPconsecrHted to Mercury, whom 
» the learned in heathen mythology insist that we 
shall remember as the patron of thieves. Mr Edwards 
Jells t us, that in America thieves often wear a 
sharp diamond on the small finger, for the purpose of 
cutting panes of glass, or, on an*emerg§noy, laying open 
the face of a detective. But we cannot *adrnit that 
abuse in such a case as this ought to lead to total disffee ; 
and therefore we altogether demur to the inference fliat 
there is any connection between the fashion of the 
American thieves and that which was originated by 
the supposed patron of their order- Kings have, 
however, been put to terribly mischievous uses. Thus 
it was thought, or, at least, said, by old necromancers, 
that a diamond-ring, or a diamond in any other orna- 
ment, when placed under the slumbering head of a 
husband, would compel him to divulge all his secrets to 
the person to whom the jewel belonged. This must have 
been a most dangerous thing; and we are convinced that 
if Mr Smith’had had any idea that the diamoiVd»iing 
with which he presented Mrs Smith pould ho used in 
that way, lie would have been at any expense to procure 
a jewel of a different kind. Only fancy the #n suspecting 
gentleman being forced to make a clean breast of it, 
— to divulge every little item which lie chose to think 
it was not worth while communicating to his beloved 
partner, anil doing so under the influence of the gift 
which lie had brought home witli so much delight on 
the first anniversary of his marriage-day ! The thing 
is quite monstrous, and were it not that we have the 
strongest faith in the good sense of our readers, we 
would not have referred to the nation of those pre- 
posterous ancients. j p * 

It is seal that the infamous Caesar Bojgia wore a 
ring composed of two lions’ heads, between winch a 
subtile poison was concealed. When he wished to dis- 
pose of a troublesome friend in his quietest manner, 
lie shook him warmly by the hand, turning the lions’ | 
heads inwards, and tluia»inflicting a wound so slight, as 
scarcely to he felt, but quite enough to allow the poison 
to pass into the blood of his,victim* Mr Edwards tells 
us that, during the late Mexican w rf ir, rings were found 
on the bodies of Mexican officers, behind the stones of 
which small quantities of poison were concealed — the 
inference being, that these were to be msed, •should the 
wearers have been taken alive. ^ r e have heard, too, of 
practised 'gamblers wearing movable ryigs, by which 
they could instruct their partners what cards to play. 
All tins is very had ; and we gladly turn again to the 
more romantic uses of digital ornaments. 

One of the prettiest tokens of friend rflilp and affettion 
is what is termed a gimmal-ring, which is constructed 
of double hoops, joined together like the links of a 
chain. Each hoop has one of its sides fiat, and is 
surmounted with a motto or an emblem. The ring is 
so constructed as to form one as well as two; and in 
France it wa# customary for lover* to plight their 
troth Inputting- their fingers through these hoops, the 
lady afterwards wearing them both, in the form of a 
double ling. It is this form of ring which the old 
poets describe as a true lovt>-knot, and we believe it is 
still worn in France as an engagement-ring* The ring 
seems to have been gjven as a pledge of affection in 
very early times ; for we find betrothal ones mentioned 
as in use aradng the Greeks, and m Eastern lands theyj 
ate still given by the lover to bis mistress. Although 
th«r& Si no mention of rings being used a£ the marriage- 
ceremonies by the ancient Hebrews, they are always 
used at Jevri sh nuptials now, the officiating minister 
ttwjelving a ring from the bridegroom, who, on its being 
returned to him, places it on the forefinger of the 
bride’s right hand, while he repeal words similar to 
in the marriage-service of the Church of England, 
fills, being done, the civil contract is signed, a g$ass,or 
vase i« broken in memory of Jerusalem desoiats, and 


S benediction -doses, the ceremony. Betrothal and 
marriage rings in the olden time were not plain as 
they are now ; all of them had a posy, a motto, pr an. 
emblem. Dryden speaks of tho mottoe&and emblems 
on a gimpaal-ring, fthen, in his flay of Jpon Sebastian, 
he says : . * • 

.* • • 
A curious artist wrought it ; 

ITer part hatl Juan inscribed, and his had Laydor— 

You know those names were theirs— and in tho midst 
A heart divided in two halves was placed. 

' i 

The interchange of rings was ustyil iif cases of be- 
trothal; it is still customary ,^*e believcj^m Germany 
and some ether parts of .Europe. Chaqper refers to 
it ; and it seems to liufe been a common qustom in 
Shakspeare’s time, for in The l\uo Gentlemen of Vdrona , 
Julia gives a ring to Proteus, and receives one in return. 
There is a passage in tho Merchant Venice , too, 

which has always interested! us, hs affording a glimpse 
of the early alid more tenderhearted days of Shyloek. f 
When Tubal tells him that Jessica has disposed of a 
ring which he seems to have valued above mftiey, he 
bursts out into a passion of grief, and tender recollec- 
tions force themselves upon Ins hardened nature. He 
sajs : ‘ Tt was my turquoise ; J had it of Leah when I 
a bachelor.’ We can conceive tl$j Jew treasuring 
up this trinket with tlfc greatest care, and only parting 
withyt to his daughter as a memorial of her mother. 
The passage, like Lady Macbeth’s remembrance of her 
•father at the moment of Duncan’s murder, brings 
back Shylock within the pale of Amman feeling.' 

Instances are recorded in history of women voluri; 
tarily surrendering tli?ir jewels undc( the*inflnonce of 
patriotic sentiment. In the yew* 1813 and 1814, for 
example, the women of Prussia crowded to- public 
treasury with their trinkets, and freely gave them up to 
aid m carrying on the war with France. In Venice, 
too, during its gallant defence against the Austrians in 
184P, jewels of all kinds, some of them of great value, 
were sacrificed to the public weal; and it is recorded 
that a certain noble lady, who had parted with all her 
personal ornaments except a family -ring, proceeded 
during the last days of the siege to a place of public 
resort, ill order to dispose of it, and had just succeeded 
in doing so, when she vVs grievously wounded by a 
hal^ besiegers. Animated by a like spirit, 

the matrons of Warsaw^ sent their nmrriage-rings to 
he coinefl into ducats during the last struggle for 
Polish independence. So powerfqf 1ms been the senti- 
ment of patriotism, tlfiifc the most sacred and 

fondly cherished of fen&Jfc ornaments bave been cheer- 
fully disposed of. » 

An ambition to possess relies' of great men has 
sometimes led t8*folly and bad taste in the construc- 
tion of jewellery. Thus, one of Sir Isaac NewtcJh’s 
teotft set in a ring was sold for a large suit? ab0ut forty 
years ago ; and there are, we believe^ two rings still in, j 
tins country in which portjpns of the ball which gave j 
Nelson Jii* death- wound are set. The Jtaste which, i 
lends a uuuc to such relics as these, vife are Inclined to, 
consider very questionable. Altogether different is the 
feeling which leads us to prize the jewels that have 
been worn bysthose whom we have loved, or tq wear 
them as memorials of the departed. It was a touching 
4>roof of the affection which Dr Johnson , bore to the 
memory of his wife, about whom we know so little, 
that he preserved bet wedding-ring with an affectionate 
care in a little box upon which her name was inscribed. 
And equally pathetic is that . passage in the will of the 
Lord Chancellor Eldon, in which he directs that Ids I 
body be buried beside that of his wife, as near to hers , 
as possible, and that the ring he woffe in memory of 
her should be buried with him. Such touches of feel* 
ing are not uncommon, though we hear of them^oaly 
in connection wilh the names of raetawho have occupied 
prominent placqs in public life.* There can be few 


< 


-invisible. The ancient philosophers regarded n ring 
as, the emblem of eternity: it is pleasnpt to connect 
this idea with the affection of which it is the symbol. 


1 J more fitting memorials of those jvliom we have love^. I as if it had beep found Imbedded in the ore, was, in 
( Mod lost than the tings they wore, or & lock of their reality only sunk in toe spoils of some former, but 
Jiair enclosed in such a trinket: in the one, we carry forgotten working.— E d. C. S.j t 

continually about with us something which recalls / £ 1— — — — /i 

them to our recollection ; in the other, wo seem to <LOVE SWEET LOVE IS EVERT WHERE !’ I 
possess the only part of their being which is not , ’ 1 


TIH5 JRON MOUNTAIN' OF MISSOtJIU. 

In thc*Ge«3paa nefl/SRgner of St Louis, Missouri, called 
Der AnzeUjer des Western, a rurs the following notice by 
a Gertnan traveller: — ‘JThe mountain, one of the 

spurs of the Ozark Mountains, is situated about eighty 
miles $W)in St iLouis, it^ 1 >;lhc being G28 feet, its summit 888 
feet 'above the usual level of the*Mississippi. It extends 
over a surface bf -50Q acres. We ascended the mountain 
the next morning after our arrtval, and found it covered to 
# j4s summit wfth a Iuxuriant*vegetation — a circumstance the 
more astounding, as nowhere could we find more than one 
cubic fodt of earth covering the ir^n ground, but in tact 
w^re walking along on the naked metal. The surface of 
the mounfein, with exception of the summit and a few 
parts at its sides, where tlu^irou comes out as a solid mass, 
is covered with sifall lumps of iron, from the weight o Pip 
few ounces upwards to that of Sen or sixteen pounds. 
TIicbo lumps save the miners the trouble of blowing up 
the solid masses, being quite of the same quality^ and 
coming generations only may set to woik at the mountain t 
itself. The American Mftiing Company, consisting of Messrs 
Chouteau, Harison, and V alle, of St Louis, are now working 
a small hillodt aside of the ^mountain ; and, according to 
estimates, thousands ofyean* would be required to exhaust 
this hillockypnly ; but fire iron mountain itself is valued to 
contain' xOO millions of tons of iron. It is impossible to 
state to what an amount the iron extends beneath the base 
of the mountain ^ for when it was undertaken to bore an 
Artesian well, at the depth of 180 feet they had still to 
work their way through solid iron, and were obliged to give 
it up. To the north of the iron mountain is a narrow valley, 
on the opposite bank of which no trace of iron is to be 
found. The next mountain consists of porphyry ; one more 
distant, of slate. We had to regret that nobody of our 
company was learned enough^ to explain to us those 
wonders which nature has worked on this remarkable spot 
of our continent. In tire hillock which, «s we mentioned i** 
worked now, some time ago was found a sharp instrument 
finished all round, and with several holes bored inMt ; it lay 
fourteen feet under tljp surface, buried in the iron. Shall 
we draw from this fact tlio^Aiferioce, that generations of 
men lived thousands or millions bl ears before us, and were 
buried by such revolutions of our world as were able to 
create these huge masses of iron ? The American Mining _ 
Company possesses 20,000 acres of land 4n the neighbour- 
hood of the iron mountain, and although ji^t now there has 
been only a superficial survey of these lands, still, it appears, 


The air is filled wi-h a gentle song-* 
Aii®undcV-soqg bf wooing — 
c f As the leaf-enshrouded woods overflow 

With the sound of the ringdove’s cooing. 

In Nature’s deepest haunts, 

I hear a voice that chants : 

* Why should the earth grow old with care, 

Since “Love, sweet Love, is everywhere!”’ 

Ye will hear at night, if yc listen well, 

Music in heaven ringing ; 

And amid the stars a melody, 

As of angel-voices singing : 

Vor the spirits who in the spheres of light 
^ Have made their happy dwelling, 

To each otteer across the depths of space 
Their tales of love are telling. 

t r 

The sunbeams leave their glowing throne, 

And whisper love to the flowers ; 

The birds outpour it in their strains, 

As they sit in their rose-crowned borers. 

When the breeze swells mournfully 
Through the boughs of a swaying tree, 

I ever hear a voice declare, 

That ‘ Love, sweet Love, is everywhere !’ 

* In tiff moaning thunder of the waves. 

That dash on some rocky shore ; 

Or the tuneful flow of the ripply tide, 

When a tempest’s rage is o’er — 

In the murmured music of the brook 
« As it rushes, the sea to gain ; 

Or the sullen plash on a silent pool 
Of the swiftly falljjn^ rain — 

In the gleeful laugh of the dancing spray, 

From some skyward leaping fountain ; 

Or the ceaseless roar of a white cascade, 

In its giant-bound from the mountain— 

There falleft’ on mine ear 
This* song so sweet and clear : 

* All, why should man e’er feel despair, 

Since “Love, sweet Love, is everywhere l”’ 

• * Joim Chester. 

INDUSTRY , OF DAMASCUS. 

Let us pass through this diminutive old gateway, and we 


that besides the iron, there are copper, lead, and other enter a vast covered area, whose shattered roof, dimly awn 
valuable minerals, M. enormous quantities. In the two huts * hr ° u S h <' lo l uds ot smoke is supported here by massive pier, 


of the company that are at itork at present, the daily pro- 
duce is about fifteen tons of iron, what they call fig iron. 


and there by stately column. The din If hammer and 
anvil is almost deafening, and swarthy figures .are seen 

ai u it.. „ ..j *1 !_ • 


4 One hundred and fifty workmen are employed, besides three thro ^ h the & lo T ° T m sitting on dirty hobs and round mini*- 
or four superintendents. Only Germans are working at tare furnaces. Ileaps of the precious metals, and ornaments 
the ovens; whilst those who have to cut the wood in the °* t ?"™» fo ™ 3 ? hast * de3 gns are by their side, 

' A .. tnlt iLv AVMAMnLIn siMrl am 


forests are all Americans, being considered the more skilful 
for that task. Irish workmen are not employed at all, 


while dianto*ds, emeralds, and rubies glitter in their hands. 
Passing through this busy scene, me enter another bazaar, 


because they are not likoly to submit to the rules of the. n .° ^ e8s no j s y* Here are scores of carpenters engaged in 
society excluding all drunkenness and fighting habits.’ i thc manufacture of thn ornamental clogs worn universally 
[The so-called Iron Mountain is, in reality, a mass of the V Damascus ladies. Observe how they work, all 
iron, of Plutonic origin, and intersected -wpjattmg. One is, planing a board, holding it withhis tool 

K ;he boulders and gravel of which occur ?, thers ™ ca ™ n S puces of wood, or inlaying JKem 4 
ial debris, and may in part account for the 81 v 1 ? r . an< l mother-of-pearl ; and w ^ ,e ***?*? PjY jj 4 ® 
n here spoken of. The ore, like all other and chisel, the toes do duty as a vice. — Porter's 

to be smelted in order to produce pure Years in Damascus. * * v >‘ 

at the liberal sate of 73 per cent. As — zz : ~ ~i ass ~ ■ 

Ion, it is, of course, impossible to say Printed md Published by W. and H. Chahsxw, 47 Batw- 


no*ter Kow, London, an d 389 High Street, Edihuuxoil Alep 
mid )y Sauk h Fsiabku, 14 D’Olser Street, Dn^tr, end sU 
uopeller*. 


?iy it extenap below the surface of the earth. We 
to assert, tfc# thefiron implement here described I jjo 
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you follows taken anyiliing Out of my ^edroom?’* A 
THE DETECTIVE IN INDIA. unanimous negative was Jfol lowed by the announce- 

CONTEjSTEDnv as wc hero rest upon the quiet effective- ment that some one about the place hat> stolen bij 
ness of our ^anti-criminal guardians, by whose secret watch, valuable in itself, bul doubly so from having* 


machinery atrocious and singular Jeeds are hourly 
exposed, and the criminal population winnowed, it 
may not be unamusing, as a contrast to*a system so 
perfect, to show how our sable brethren of the East' 
attempt the same ends ; and with this view we proceed 


been a present. # 

It appeared, our friend G rarely carried jf, 

and at other times it rested in a pocket suspended 
J’r'im his dressing-glass; and when ho|had last seen or 
used the watch was totally forgotten. After a little 


to detail an occurrence which gave rise to the adoption consultation, the day’s work was pursued, returning 
of a native ceremony called Nolc Chanlaup— a highly late to dinner with many birds, little conversation, 
venerated and supposed infallible way of detecting a .and, in truth, little enjoyment; for the lost watch 


thief among the Bengalees. 

In December last, a merry breakfast-party assembled 
-at Cossipoor, a short distance front Calcutta, propap- 
torj' to scouring a jheel, or jlbud, some £ight miles 


annoyed the whole part}'. • 

After dinner, the i^ipleasant topic was injudiciously 
revived by a youngster, and, Vis a matter o?* course, the 
more drink the more sagacious^tnd diverse w'ere the 


distant, ported well stocked with duck %tnd various opinions offered : but upon one point all agreed, that 


water-fowl, and capable of affording a good day’s 
shooting. Our destination being up Pralacol, a tribu- 
tary to the ITooghly, one of the party had provided his 
huuhcth , a large description of boat, capable of accom- 


| our host should ‘cut’ — that is, in Calcutta vernacular, 
[ ‘stop’ — Ins servants’ wages until the# loss was made 
good. The smallest of hours drew on ere this happy 
conclusion was arrived at ; and the more discreet availed 


modating a family when travelling, or a numerous party themselves of so favourable an opportunity to depart, 

. *■ i ■ i l. i. _ 


on a day’s excursion. 


leaving some half-dozen behind who were on a visit. 


It is almost needless to say, amile provision was These, following the good example set, speedily retired 
made for the creature-comforts of the day — India stands under the protection of their musquito curtains. 

supreme for forethought in that respeej ; and the guns The next morning brought one of C *s most 

having been deposited, dogs made fast, and everything intelligent sircars , or wri Sing-clerks, to his veranda. He 
arranged, the wangee, or head -boatman, presented had heard of the loss ; indeetj, nearly all the men (some 
himself, and announced that the tide had turned, and 400) in the factory knew it; nor weje the villagers round 
the sooner we were dnder-w ay the better Coinciding about labouring underjmifth ignorance, as though a 
with our informant, but few minutes elapsed before all hue and cry had been left in each hut* 


were on board, and just departing, when several simul- 
taneously exclaimed; ‘Who has a watch?’ Our host, 


‘ Well, Naran,’ said our host, upon heariifg the general 
diffusion of the symoyanee, ‘I care little about the loss* 


ragemr terror. 

It needed little of Solomon’s, wisdom to perceive 
something had gone wrong, as our entertainer sat 


this ceremony might be performed. This was at first 
peremptorily refused ; but as several other sircars, who 
by this $ime had joined Naran, added their supplica- 


hiraself down among ua disturbed and thoughtful, tions upon the ground of personal probity— they having. 
For 4 a short time, all was suspense as to wlfat could as much access to the rooms as the servants— it was 
have happened* At length something like a stpile^of agreed that the ceremony of {Idle QJianlaun should be 
hope lit up his fees as he exclaimed : ‘Hava any*of tried. I f * 


without waiting a reply, dashed up the river-bank in being known ; jvhat I want, is to ascertain who is the 
search of the desired article. All on board being in thiefc For satisfaction on this point, I WU1 give one 
high glee — the joint product of a good breakfast and hundred rupees [L.10J.’ 

anticipation of a fine day’s sport— conversation flowed ‘ Ah, sahib, less than tha^ will do,’ Was the reply. 4 1 
freely; gnd five, ten, twenty minutes elapsed without can bring wou a man who will not only show you what* 
our friend’s absence being remarked. At length, amid you require, but what the rascal has done with the * 
a din of* noisy prStestationj and very high words, he property.’ 

reappeared with a countenance portrayii^ a strong Curiosity b?i n S excited, some few questions were 
mixture of excitement ajid irritation. On each side and put as to the way this was to he accomplished, when it 
behind him wqre the wftole of the servants, energetically y as represented that certain holy men, by long study 
voeifferating, and presenting a singular appearance^ and deep penance, were endowed, when assisted by 
$heir ffcces being a sort of bilious black— a colour their magic-rods, with the capability of detecting ! 
in&i&ed in the natives through the agency of cither criminals ; and an earnest entreaty was urged that 


How this, although a highly solemn |tnd appreciated 
native rite, is but rarely witnessed, from a circumstance 
vof which at the time we were ignorant— that it was 
illegal j and hence, cjpubtless, afo^c the strong desire 
expressed by * the whole of the sircars to fre present 
•when the performance took place. . 

rAccording to his promise, the next*n}oming Naran 
brought this wonderfully endowed thief-catcher. lie 
wa? a short sinewy man, with a strong marked 
countenance, portraying energy and decision, with an 
intelligeficeoajmark*hI(j/?ven in a Hindoo. His manners 
were easy and gentlemanly, arising from a perfect 
self-possessiofi, but \riiolly 'Tree from presumption : 
altogether his bearing was such as to command respect 
from the Europeans present ; it- may lienee he inferred 
what influench such a man would exercise over the 
native population, more e8*p ec ially whpn his Brnh- 
•friinical office was superadded ; for suspended from 
his left fhoulder, and encircling his body downwards as 
low as his right hip, was displaced the priestly string 
oi* piece of whip-cord denoting his sacred character. 

A few introductory remarks as to the place frpm , 
whence the property was taken, the time it was 
supposed to have disappeared, and party suspected, 
were speedily gone through ; and, permission h iving 
been accorded, the ceremony was proceeded with iry 
front df the house *pnder the veranda or portico. 
Slowly uplifting his hands above his head, he muttered 
a few initiator# sentenqfs ; anti then producing his 
brass drinking-mug?* proceeded to the Ilooghly to 
fill it water from this the most holy stream which 
I flows from the sacred Gunga or Ganges. Afterwards, 

' he brought forward and laid on the ground with much 
caro his mystic bamboo-rods —two in number, about 
eight feet in length, an inch and a half broad, and a 
quarter of an inch thick. These were sprinkled from 
end to end with the river-water, and duly prayed over. 
A*leaf containing some red pigment was then produced, 

! and in a brief space each knot in the bamboos was 
daubed with a red spot, anti bless|d, and upon each 
painted spot was placed a ltaf of the sacred Tfflsee 
tre6, which the wind did i\ot long allow to rertiain ; but 
that evidently was qf little consequence.# 

These ceremonies, ehoft^ip {esoription, were accom- 
panied by so much mannerist* and lengthened praying, 
that an hoUT and a half elapsed, by which time, the 
nature of the proceedings having c*>*9d out, some two 
on> three hundred people had assemble^. The factory, 
i the vilhigeS, the bazaar, and even the boats off the 
river, yielded tl^ir quota of such as could summon 
courage to trespass on the^ahib’s ground. It is useless 
4 to appeal to a mob anywhere, but it is f qrse than 
i folly to anticipate making any impression upon one 
in Bengal; so, despite the annoyance, our host was 
compelled to let them remain. # 

The preliminaries being now arranged, the Brahmin 

advanced to our friend C , bowing his head, and 

at the same time raising abovo it his close-pressed) 
open hands — a token of great deference. 1 Sahib/ he 
said; ‘all is ready; but I require two men of the same 
creed or^jfii^^o hold the rods: no cross sects or 
they must be influenced by the like 
pitlieir gods.* * * 

your selection,* was the reply— ‘there are 
round you/ It was easier suggested than 
plished. TJ*e BeqgaleeB refuses 1 , from fear; the 
ountry or hill-men, from t contempt ; the Mussul- 


man, from pride, &C.£ and so, from one pretext or 
another, the affair sefmed ^likely to be strangled in its 
birth. In Jhif* dilemma, the operator suggested, if the 1 
sahibs held tlie rods the proceedings would be much 
more effective. It has been remarked, the BrAhmin 
borq the impress of a 4 clever fellow : tins was a con- 
vincing proof of it, .add a stratagem to impose on the 
natives his own importance ; for had it been acquiesced 
in, ‘it would have stamped h\m and his trickery with 
indelible importance, as having, in bis religious capa- 
city, so much influence over the sahibs or gentlemen. , 
The proposition n!St being acceded to, out host took 
tlie affair in hand, and a couple of Ouriers — a caste 
upon the Madras coast — volunteered; -whereon the rods 
were removed from the ground, and the men stationed 
a sufficient distance apart, facing each other. The 
ends of the rods were then placed under their armpits 
— that is, the end of one rod was placed under the right 
armpit of one man, while the other end oT the rod was 
placed under thesleft armpit of his opponent, tlie other 
rod being similarly placed under their other armpits, 
and both r«Js were lightly supported below by the 
i palms of their open hands. Again another prayer 
was uttered, and the rods sprinkled afresh, when the 
operator, in a very grave and buBincss-lilffe way, in- 
formed the bamboos of the nature of the test property, 
and hum My requested them to proceed to the place 
from whence it was abstracted, then point out the thief, 
and discover where the watch was secreted. 

Standing midway between the supporters of the rods 
wps the priest, wpo kept reminding the bamboos of 
their duty,® and stimulated them to the performance of 
it by repeating the words: ‘ Sigi, sigi ! juldte, juldecH 
(Soon, soon ! quick, quick !) ; but, like their prototypes 
which would not heat the dog, the sticks remained for 
a length of time inexorable. At length a sudden out- 
break vf discordant exclamations announced something 
of importance, and the rods*- were now reported as 
obeying the mandates of the deity ; and we confess, to 
our great surprise, we'bthcid the bamboos crossing 
each other horizontally, and afterwards alternately rise 
up and descend. The motions were exceedingly slow 
and uncertain, hut there was no mistake about them. 
The operator, Observing tlie effect produced, remarked 
it was but trifling in comparison with what they would 
accomplish ; ard, in reply to sundry questions, Stated 
they would bend in the direction they required their 
supporters to go, which would first be to the place 
from whence the watch was taken, and afterwards in 
Be a Ah of the thief, whom they would indicate by 
bending towards lnm; and the party so pointed at, 
when ordered to sit on the ground, the sticks, being 
held over his head, would separate, and, descending, 
enclose his head between them. 

With this explanation the affair proceeded ; and 
an hour more having elapsed, the first supporters 
complained of fatigue, and were relieved for another 
pair indiscriminately selected, regard being solely 
had to similarity of cas^e. In tile course* of time, 
the rods began to bend, and the supporters were 
ordered to Advance in the direction of the outside curve 
until they again became straight. Obeying these 
instructions, the distances accomplished were very 
^variable: sometimes* a few inches, once about; three 
yards— the greatest advance during the day. By 
degrees, the sticks led their supporters along the 
veranda, to and through the door of the bedroom* end 
eventually pointed and touched the empty watch-' 
pocket. Under a belief, that, either voluhtarily or 
involuntarily, the c holders were prime movers, they 
were narrowly but ineffectually watched, to detect j 
imposition or connivance. . 

Hot having expected so tedious a performance— four 
bourn Hhving expired — we informed the priest that thia 


portion of th© exhibition hid n| charms for us, ajd 

was requested forthwith to plint out the criminal 
and situation of the lost property! 4 All fti good time,’ 
was the reply. * Remember, my rods must be informed 
of every particular, to render their action effective.’ # 

3’erceiving tbe policy of attaining from further 
interference, we left the Braluhin to* proceed in His 
own way ; and in due lime t&e rods moved their ex- 
porters from the bedjnto the. "'adjacent bath-room, and 
thence into a yard adjoining, by which time it was 
evident the priest was getting much exhausted ; 
and the sircar Naran suggested h<^ should forthwith 
detect the thief, if he was amongst the servants. The 
priest now assented ; and the domestics, some fifteen or 
sixteen, were ordered to stand in two rows, facing each 
other. 

This accomplished, the bamboos, with fresh sup- 
porters, were slowly moved along in front of those on 
one side, and repeated with those on the opposite ; and 
in every instance were rigid enough, save when in fjont 
of the khansamar , or head-servant : to him they bent 
gently forward, and at length touched*him. This was 
repeated several times with a similar result, and the 
natives were perfectly satisfied the olffonder was iden- 
tified. The sahibs, however, declined such evidence as 
satisfactory, more particularly as the man had always 
appeared a c^vil, honest, good attendant. 

This want of conviction being communicated to the 
Brahmin — to afford additional and conclusive evidence, 
lie ordered the servants to squat or sit, as is their 
custom, upon their heels ; and again the rods were 
taken along in front of them. This time, the guilty 
man’s head was encompassed. tTh? bambrps passed 
slowly and inactively along until they agair^ arrived in 
front of the khansamar, when the rod nearest him 
began to extend over his head ; and both rods now 
descending, the unfortunate’s head was enclosed betv con 
them. In the hope that some deviation might take 
place in favour of the presumed culprit, we caused the 
operation to be repeated several times, but the result 
was unvarying ; and it was evident the man was viewed 
by bis feUous as a thoroughly provqd criminal. 

The unlooked-for turn things had taken, and the 
length of time which had ‘elapsed since the affair 
began, made the Europeans tired and disgusted ; and, 
finding the priest had several minor operations to 
divert attention, we peremptorily orc^ed him to 
enter upon that part of the ceremony which was to 
discover the property. t 

Exhausted with his efforts, and perceiving his endea- 
vours had failed to afford satisfaction, and that tlsere 
was no inclination to attach stigma to the indicated 
culprit, he pleaded that the length of time which had 
elapsed since the property was last seen, added to his 
own fatigue, would render it impossible to afford the 
required information that day, but he would renew the 
attempt the da)*following. This -was at once declined ; 
and the I^iropeans retired to have a little consultation 
respecting the khansamar, who, unless cleared in some 
way, would, we knew, be held as a guilty party, and 
despised accordingly. A fevf minutes sufficed* for the 
adoption of a stratagem which, while it in no way 
derogated from the Brahmin’s esteemed infallibility, 
afforded a favourable loophole for the khansamar, and 
our host proceeded once more to the scene of action, 
and addressed the assembled natives, stating circum- * 
stances had to a certain extent determined unfavour- 
ably to o$0 # of his servants} but as he did not hold 1 
them to hi conclusive, he had determined upon sus- 
pending in a dark room a tulwar , or sword* over which 
''"ttyt Brahmin would pray, and invoke divine, wrath 
up^di the guilty man if he dared to touch it. § Should 
he be so presumptuous, the weapon would instantly 
cut him down. i , 

l , ■ Absurd as such a proposition may appear in Esaghmd, 

• It is suited to the standard of the Indian intellect, oyer 


rfddcn as it is* with superstition. • The tulwar was 
produced ; and the priest, nothing loath, with a solemn 
and mysterious air, murmured something highly Satis- 1 
factory to the bystanders, save and except? the servants, 
who one find all exhibited intense anxiety ; offering a 
strange contrast to. the casual spectators, who were 
laughing, joking, and shewing jameh satisfaction. 

Now, a tulwar is nothing in itself ; but when endowed’ 
with priestly sanction, and coated with red paint, it 
possesses in India at tittup a fine moral influence, and 
is frequently the means of detecting the* guilty. The 
blade, having been well coated JsSflf red panft, was sus- 
pended in a perfectly dark t robm, and its position made 
known to the servants, /ho wAe sent in one by one, 
with instructions that, respectively, if irmodent *thcy 
were to touch the blade and retire B by an opposite door, 
where one of our party was stationed to Hook at their 
hands when they came out, which — as they had. no 
knowledge of the tulwar being jiainted — if narked witb f 
the paint, was taken as a proeff of innocence, as no 
guilty man, after the priest’s invocation and dilution, 
would have dared touch it. 

With much reluctance and apprehensiorf, servant 
after servant entered and retired with well-bedaubed 
hfnftls. At length tlie khansamar’s tuln arrived. He, 
poor wretch, manifested a greater amount of agitation 
than before, and had in a manner to be forced into the 
room •where, although perfectly well acquainted with 
yie place and position of every article, and though he 
had received precisely the sama* instructions ‘as the 
other servants, lie did not know what to do or where 
to go ; so, from outsfdb tluv door, \\e *ha*d again to' 
instruct him how to proceed. AtJength he was heard 
to moan and move forward a little ; then all , ' , 4AK still 
for a lengthened period, and apprehensions were enter- 
tained that the man had fainted ; but at the expiration 
of some ten minutes, a light tap agaiflsfc the further 
door announced his presence. The door was opened, 
and, nearly blanched with terror, the poor wretch 
rushed forth. Viewing his present terror as an addi- 
tional proof of his guilt, the immediate cry of the 
other servants was : ‘ llavc you touched the tulwar?’ 

4 Yes, yes,’ he gasped forth. 

4 Then open your hands! 

did so : theyswero perfectly clean. The others 
now shewed him their pafnted hands, in proof of their 
innocence,* and charged him with the robbery, it being 
thoroughly established to their satisfaction that Con- 
science haefmade him c<Avar#*and the unpainted hands 
betrayed his guilt. All tyh rest of th6 servants went 
perfectly through the ordeal. , 

It might naturally be inferred that, subjected to 
two such ordeal^ 'and to a certain extent convicted 
under both, the presumed culprit would have befin 
dismissed ; but nothing of the sort ensued. *It was 
held, and rightly too, that the offencj was not estab- 
lished by British, however ^vell by native evidence. 
The man 4 therefore, to the astonishment of this fellow- • 
servants- -probably the thief amongst the jest— was 
retained. Upon this being made known, the native 
spectators shrugged their shoulders with pity and 
contempt at the sahibs for despising the admonition of 
one of their hard-named deities, and dispersed with 
strongly expressed dissatisfaction. 

I The whole performance lasted about six houis} end 
■it is but justice to the principal to say, he worked 
hard to obtain a verdict, and, though unsuccessful, 
well earned the two rupees he received as buoksheeeh. # 
It is almost needless to add, the watch was not 
recovered, and that the chief reward for otir employing 
the Brahitiin was our witnessing a cerltaouy or a very 
curious kind. A question may naturally arise: Was tb«$e 
any complicity between the rod-holders and Hie priest? 
We say unhesitatingly, none ; for during his operations 
he had five sets of holders of diffhrebt castes, Who, after, 
the first couple retired from their labour unhurt*, were 
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followed by their successors m‘o& froif curiosity thrfti 
anything else. It may bo left to the successors of the 
'^ingenious Dr Mayo to try to ascertain the natural 
facts at the basis of tjie Nole Clhiylaun. ' 

* . r . 

If OW THE WOODS AND FOKESTS; 

AFFECT TIIE K A IN. 

Some few years ago, a note pf alarm was "sounded as 
to the mjuriaus consequences of cutting down forests. 
SometlungHhat Htaifrpldt \)ad written was quoted as 
a warning tq those who ^ould persist in disregarding 
the teachings of such (fxperielfce as was then available. 
By felling the trees on the slopes and summits of 
mountains, said the veteran plftlosopher, two calamities 
are prepared for coning generations; namely, scarcity 
of fuel an<J scarcity of water. And lu* assigned as a 
'^reason, that by the *grt l at evaporation from leaves, 
an amount of moisture is diflused through the atmo- 
sphere, which, wafted by winds'' waters wide districts 
of countVy. Moreover, woods shelter the ground 
beneath, and materially. retard the evaporation of 4 ,the% 
water that falls as rain ; consequently, the springs are 
kept flowing, rivers do not dry up, and the lowland 
cultivator can always depend, on the distant hills for 
the means of irrigating his crops. # 

Thetpuestion once Varted, became of too much impor- 
tance to be slighted — great interests were involved in 
it. Most people reuiom^red fo have heard something 
abou t the prodigious waste of timber by enterprising 
YankHlSTin their advance to the West; hut at the 
same time a notion prevailed that to clear the land 
was a public awl private benefit. And now and then a 
grumble went the round of the papers about the mis- 
management of our own Woods and Forests; but this 
was a new view of the matter. Could it be true that 
the interests of civilisation were in such a dilemma ? 
If we cut down the forests, we deprive ourselves of 
fftel and water ; if we do not cut them down, how shall 
we obtain cornfields ? 

Facts were called for, and were # from time to time | 
published in the scientific journals. The regulations 
concerning forests that ore vailed on the vontinent, 
were shewn to have reference to thq effects which 
had been sigualisofl. Tilir Irtish Association had a 
report on the «3ubject at •thfcir Ipswich meeting in 
1851, embodying a large aSiount of highly valuable 
information? 

So far as this information goes, iSdon firms the views 
tkrown out by Humboldt. It is interesting in more 
rcspecte than those immediately concerned, as w#hope 
to shew before finishing our article. The Valley of 
Aragun, in Sdhth America, affords a remarkable 
, example of‘ increase and decrease of rain corresponding 
with increase and decrease of trees. ‘ It is completely 
*1 enclosed by high ranges of hills, giving rise to various 
streams and rivulets, the waters of which form a lake 
at the extreme end of the valley. T£e lake has no 
exit, and its superfluous waters are carried off by 
evaporation. Between 1555, when it was described by 
Ovieflo, and 1800, when it was visited by Humboldt, the 
jtokte had sunk five or six feet, ami bad receded several! 
flutes tan its former shores ; the portion of the basin 
•thus left dry appealing the most fertile land ,in the 
neighbourhood. These effects were ascribed by the 
eminent teller to the destruction of the trees qn 
% When the war of liberation broke out, 
a^rioxfljHpl^was neglected, and the wood from the 
IdUiJ ppfe'txo longer required by human industry, a 
gren^llpe begjm to prevail over all. The result was, 
wfbfn twenfyycaffc, not only lifd the lake ceased 
to $gp!S^ but began once more to rise and threaten 


the country with g/nerat inundation/ Other cases 
precisely similar might be cited ; but we take one in^ y 
which the^e frere mqbns for measuring the alterations? 
At Marmato, a mining district amid dense forests in 
the province of Popayan, a decrease of the streams 
that drove the. stamping-mills wns observed, propor- 
| tionato'to Jhc cicaringtof the woods. The mills served* 
as tgauges, and gavfc pretty accurate measures qf the 
diminution, which welit*on to such an extent that, ut 
the end of two years, there was an anxious cry : What 
shall we do for water? The defect was the ‘more 
unaccountable, as the fall of rain had not diminished. 
The clearing, though sufficient to cause a local disturb- 
ance, had not affected the general .climate. By way ! 
of experiment, the cutting down of the woods was j 
stopped ; and gradually the rivers reshmed their 
former flow. In the tropics, this result would naturally I 
be produced more rapidly than in northerly latitudes: 
the quick-growing vegetation sheltered the soil, checked 
evaporation, and tho surface-water, retarded in its 
flow, found its way slowly and steadily to the bfcds of 
the streams. * 

The same thing has been noticed around Kio Janeiro : 
the terrihleVlroughts whicli at times afflict the Cape de 
Verd Islands are attributed to loss of wood ; and in 
Madeira, a change of climate has been observed since 
the island was first discovered, from the same cause. 
There is lyss humidity than formerly. Tlfe Socorridos, 
the largest river, was at one time deep enough to float 
timber to the sea; while now, except in occasional 
floods, it is a mere rivulet, scarcely discernible in its 
loose stony bed. The soil of Madeira is so light and 
porous, tjpt it Speedily suffers from deprivation pf 1 
moisture. The fact was early noticed, an<^ a law was 
passed forbidding the cutting down of trees near a 
spring or source of a stream ; but as Portuguese laws 
are too often disobeyed, the evil has gone oil increas- 
ing. The foliage is of a nature to favour a large 
deposit* of dew ; so large, indeed, us to keep the ground 
underneath constantly moist. Thus, the trees become 
condensers between thermosphere and the earth. The 
w ell-known trees on Ferro, one of the Canaries, present 
I undoubted evidence as to the condensing function. 

I They are always wrapped m a cloud, from which they 
| so rapidly and*elfefctually draw off the moisture, that a 
I continuous stream flows down the stern into reservoirs 
! made to receive it. * They are perennial fountains for 
the inhabitant, w ho prize them highly. 

Every oi*> lias heard of the destruction of trees in 
the Spice Islands by the Dutch, who, to increase the 
val^e of their monopoly, cut down nearly all the spice- 
bearing woods, and thereby converted the islands into 
deserts : even now, those once luxuriant ocean-ringed 
oases have not recovered from the effects of such 
wicked waste. At Penang, the Chinese settlers make 
such reckless havoc in the clearings, that the English 
governor has prohibited any furthe* cutting down 
of trees on the Tull- si opes. These slopes are too steep 
for permanent cultivation, and the Cliin Jinan was 
content to get one crop from the virgin soil* and then 
dear another spot ; but *this short-sighted process is 
happily checked. Besides the effect on the climate, 
the trees preserve the soil or^ the abrupt declivities 
from being w ashed away. To come to Europe : springs ' 
that once floVed in the highlands of Greece, haye 
i disappeared since the trees were cut down tliatformeny 
sheltered th^pi. ‘ In Switzerland,’ says Dr Balfour, ‘ 
‘it has been perfectly ascertained, that rivulets for- 
merly full have shrunk or dried up coinflidently fcfth 
the denudation of the mountains, *and that they too 
once more returned to their former sise on th* wuofl* 
being restored/ «It appear# to be certain thatthe 
plan tin| of trees on the slopes of the French. Al|« to 
prevented the occurrence of the ‘torrential flooda’that , . 
onc^ (Jfvastated the lower valleys. We may add,fcut ( 
without attaching anj, importance to it, that Pltay : 
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mentions the occurrence of contrary instances, whew, 
by tlie cutting down of trees, (the water that hid 
^nourished their *roots bubbled Ip to t|§e surface in 
springs. Ca'ssander’s troops, he remarks, wbre struck 
by those outbursts while, felling timber for their 
intrcnchments on the Balkans, § • 

Another corifcideration presets itsejf: besides the 
dearth of fuel and water, consequent on tlfe decrease 
of forests, there are the danger And destruction fr#rn 
torrents and floods that fqllowas a natural consequence. 
As Humboldt says : ‘ The beds of the rivers, remaining 
dry during a part of the year, are converted into 
torrents whenever great rains fall oi#the heights. The 
sward and moss disappearing with the brushwood from 
the sides of the mountain, the waters falling in rain 
are no longer impeded in their course ; and instead 
of slowly augmenting the level of the rivers bj r pro- 
gressive filtration, they furrow during heavy showers 
the sides of the hills, boar down the loosened soil, and 
form those sudden inundations that devastate the 
county.* • 

Clearly, civilisation and nature dci not always go 
hand in hand in the promotion of social interests, as 
we may see in our own highly cultivated country, 
forests we have none* to speak of ; but improved drain- 
age is attended at times with consequences such as are 
mentioned above. The rain-water, instead of lingering 
on the fiehlfitfind in the ditches, now runs oil' so rapidly 
that the rivers cannot discharge quickly enough, and the 
consequence is an inundation. In some places, there 
are ten floods now for one formerly. The farmers on 
the levels of the eastern counties of England can tell of 
how many times their hay has he^n drowned in the 
course of a single season. But t* return to the foresfs. 
In St Helena, the quantify of wood has, been con- 
siderably increased of late years by planting; and, as 
careful observation shews, the quantity of min lias 
increased — almost doubled since the great Napoleon 
was a prisoner at Longwood. And now the destructive 
floods, which used to follow every storm, have entirely 
ceased. In 1810, there had not been one for nine years ; 
nor have we heard of any sifK*\ In the neighbouring 
island of Ascension, as the report states, ‘a beautiful 
spring, situated at the foot of a woody mountain, was 
observed to diminish in fluV as the trees were cut 
down, and to vanish altogether when the wood 
disappeared. After a few yearg, during which no 
water flowed, the mountain became wooded again ; the 
stream began to run, and, as the vegetation increased, 
resumed its former 10111010 .’ 

We have abundant evidence of a similar kind from 
India — a country where the phenomena occur ouftthe 
grandest scale. The a\orage yearly rain-fall along the 
shores of Hindostau is from sixty to eighty inches ; 
but in the interior, at elevations 2000 to 4500 feet 
above the sea, it amounts to 200 inches. On the great 
plateau, however, nnd in places scant of trees, the fall 
is npt more th&n from ten to thirty-live inches. The 
change it not gradual, but sudden : of little wood, you 
may safely predicate little rain. Humboldt mentions 
the greateplain he«travelled over between the Andes 
and the Orinoco, As extroihely arid and desert-like, 
though, according to the early settlers, its was once 
well watered and sprinkled with forests. 

Scarce ns w#od is in some parts of Jnd ia, it is so 
abundant in others, that any rcconvmendation in favour 
of economy is treated with a laugh. Protect the 4 
forests, indeed 1 Let us take a glance *at what goes 
Oti in the magnificent teak-forests of Tenasserim and 
Afalabat. f Aie Parsee merchants go with their wood- 
cutters, nnd chop down spars of from five to nine inches 
diameter* ami seventy-five feet long, without regard to 
tlte: future condition of the woods, *and with so little 
to the demand,- th at one observer saw blind reds 
tittle spars rotting on the beach. In the Oanara 
forests,' th© jungle-people ‘girdle’ the largest, *a% the 


Americans ca/lyt, and fet Are to the rest; and then, 
without stirring the soil, sow niiliet of castor-oil among 
the blackened stumps; and after taking one or, two 
crops, repeat the process in another spot. Thousands 
on thousands of acre* have been destroyed in this way* 

‘ Far as the eye can reach,’ fcays Superintendent Onslow, 

‘ not a tree is to be seen. It may lib supposed,* lie 
4fcontinucs,‘ ‘ thgUclcaring the .forest would make the 
country more healthy ; nnd so it would, if the clearing 
were more perfnanent: but the forest is now destroyed 
only to be replaced by a itliick jungle of rank vegeta- . 
tioti, still more unhealthy,’ as it impedes tile circulation ’ * 

of the air. In some of 4fic f akanngs, it' was found 
that scores of sandal-tre<^, bad been dest^iyed, worth 
from five to fifteen rupora npiede, and gamboge-trees 
innumerable. The more intelligent among* the natives 
of this Muinaad (rain -country) dbm plain of want of 
rain : the fall is not of the same amount m formerly. 

‘To give you some idciv of tile* waste of valuable 
and ornamcntiA timber in this country,* naps Captain t 
Harvey, in one of his letters, 'I will just mention 
what i discovered at Hyderabad. I was in vflanfc of . . 
light-coloured wood for picture-frames, and applied to. 1 
the regimental contractor. What was my surprise to 
t lind that every thud or fourtji log in his great store 
<flf firewood was most beautiful sutiif-wood of large 
size ! Only imagine t-la? victuals of a whole regiment, 
not to say of a large community, being cooked with 
satin-wood!’ Look also at vvliat took place on the 
i demand arising for gutta-percha as an article of com- 
i meree. Two hundredweights this useful product 
| were exported from '^ngapore 111 1844; but such was • 
i the increase, that in tliree and a half ywmf from that* 

| time, not fewer than 270,000 ur^ were felled for the 
j sake of their sap, without a single effort bciftQmad© 

I to replace them. 

j According to I)r Cleghorn, tin* natives were thinking 
of abandoning a tract about fifty miles frfim fnimbatoor, 
which had lost its rain through the loss of trees. Dr 
Gibson, who travelled through part of the Bombay 
presidency, after an absence of fifteen years, saw great 
changes tor the worse, and from the same cause. A 
RimiUr change has been noticed in the Neilglierry 
Ihlls. The proprietor of a coffee-plantation near 
Bangalore, ‘ when cleariiSg fresh ground which was 
watted hy an excellent spring, was warned by the ; 

, natives not to clear away the trees 111 the immediate 
| neighhouAfood of hi3 spring : he disregarded their 
j warning, eut down the trees, ’and, lost his stream of 
j water.’ Sfleh instances 'tore Numerous, as also those of 
clearing ravines for cultftrjftion causing* the disappear- 
ance of the brooks that once flowed refreshingly through 
them. From Afghanistan to the Burmese frontier, the 
phenomena have been observed as cause and effect. 

Such an accumulation of facts forced itself oil the 
attention of the authmities in India, and a syeftnn; on 
a small scale, lias been commenced for restoring, at 
great labour and expense, wh^t has so long been wasted. 

So far the* results arc satisfactory. The plantations % 
formed along the line of the Jumna Canal very soon 
paid their expenses, and become every year more valu- 
able. The natives have fallen in with the plan of 
establishing laage mangrove gardens, and improve the 
trees with good grafts supplied by the government. 

Mr Tucker, one of the European residents, has placed 
,a gold medal at the disposal of the Horticultural and 
" Agricultural Society -of India, to be given to thg 
planter of the greatest number of trees in the Agra 
presidency. In some places, regular plantations of» 
teak are commenced as fast as the full-grown trees 
are cut down. Those measure^ once taken, the , 
consequences could hardly be other than beneficial in 
a country where wood is the universal fuel, and th$ 
consumers are numbered by hundreds ofi millions. 

The very thinnuigs repay ipore tjjian the Ml ptf 
management. I V : 
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11 thus happens that the |e$ommendations of tljp 
committee of the British Association for J careful 
maintenance,’ for the * establishment of nurseries,' tire 
checking of ^astc, and the planing of woods on ‘ tracts 
unsuited for culture,* have been t* some extent antici- 
pated. But 'much remains to be done before the true 
balance between* physical and social requirements wilF 
he maintained. The alasming deficiency ,of rain aroun^ 
Bombay during the last monsoon is attributed to the 
destruction of the forests. • 

And in another ppint of View the preservation of 
"trees b«Jomeefof inrnortance — namely, as regards shade. 
In hot clithates, ^oundless contiguity ’ of the 

leafy canopy is appreciatcd.with a feeling to which wc 
of the temperate zone* are stingers. In the past ages 
of India,* this thing was cared for. One instance will 
suffice. During the reign of Akbar, direction was 
given ‘that dli both sides of the canal down to Hissar, 
trees of every description, both for shade and blossom, 

, t be planted? so as tomakp it like the cilnai under the 
tree in paradise ; and that the sweet flavour of the 
rare frfiits may reach the mouth^of every one, and that 
fjjom those luxuries a voice may go forth to travellers, 
calling them to rest in the cities where their every 
want will be supplied.’ . r « 

Before concluding, we must just mention that tfti 
attempt has been made to Ihrow further light on 
the question by direct experiment. The particulars, 
supplied by M. Belgrand, are published in the Annuairc 
of the Meteorological Society of Franco for 1853, am? 
give the results of twenty years' observation ill the 
hilly parts of the Paris basin. jThe author shews that 
the nature* of the soil, pz to permeability, has to be 
taken into accountwea well as the nature of the 
vegetmflWn. Results obtained in our climates would 
not be strictly analogous with those of the tropics, j 
where the leaves never fall, unless the experiments were 
made in some hf the great European fir-forests, which 
retain their resinous foliage all throughout the year. 

THE CURATE’S WEDDIN G - FE A ST. 
Tjie bells of St Mary’s Church rung merrily out, and 
their music echoed pleasantly through tue clear atmo- 
sphere of a bright frosty dafy in December. It was a 
marriage-peal they rung ; yej to tfiose who sat i%und 
an* elegantly arranged table, they brought ttoughts of 
a mingled texture, for they were the signal to a family 
that she whose presence Uapl mndc a perpetual sunshine 
, in the otherwise sombre lutydfchold, was no longer all 
their own, gnd that her brightest beams would hence- 
forward be shed over another home. They were the 
signal, likewise, to a parish that he, the valued friend, 
who, though living amongst them bfit for two # short 
years, had made himself beloved by all, tvas leaving 
I them, and going- to be the overseer of another flock. 

I t Yet although there was sferet sadness in tjie hearts of ' 
i t some — as there over must be under such circumstances 
— yet was there also much joy mingled with it, for the 
good old Mr Grey exceedingly rejoiced that his darling 
Ellino* had found such a guardian anti friend as the 
excellent young curate, Mr Shcnstone Greville ; and 
’ her loving sister Frances rejoiced, amidst her own 
sorrow, that such blessing had aKghted on her beloved I 
&mpanion and sister; and as to public opinion, why, 
4t w&s agreed by all, with the exception of a few 
♦disaffected spinsters ’—who would fain have made the 
young curate their own prey, and therefore 
' th J match wholly unpatronisatle — that 
pfi§re could not have been a better-suited pair, 
yv, But* of *all the good folks of Fenton Churchwick, 
\ li( |here were none to meri^y on the occasion, and none so 


loud in their praises hi the sweet bride and her doe 
ylung bridegroom, a* one sin|ular and amusing group, 
of whose doings it is|the special object of this paper t <f 
report. In a quiet street of that good old country- 
town, there stand close side by side, and hard by the 
spot which in past years formed the extern boundary 
ofthc town, two* old alftis-houses. One of these, built in 1 
tlif^year 1035 by a good ancient citizen of the town for 
the accommodation of ten ol^ women and six old men, 
was considered the most aristocratic. It consisted of a 
chapel, a school- room, and seventeen separate dwellings. 
Sixteen of these vfore appropriated to the old people, 
each of whom received a weekly gratuity in \noney, as 
well as the use for life of one of these comfortable 
dwellings, and of a plot of garden-ground. The seven- 
teenth was provided for the home of a man of better 
class, who was called the ‘ Reader,’ and for whom a 
salary was appointed by the founder, that he might 
read, in the chapel attached to the charity, the cHarch- 
service ‘daily throughout the year,’ for the spiritual 
comfort of the aged people located in the house. The 
same reader was ‘also enjoined constantly * to instruct 
ten poor children in reading and writing.’ 

The other alms-house was of a less dignified charac- 
ter, as it was unendowed, and its inhabi4ants had no 
other benefit than that of the use during life of a single 
room, and a spot of garden-ground annexed to it. Now, 
it so happened that these houses stood almost opposite 
to Mr Grey’s, and that the old men and women who 
dwelt therein liact for years been the special pets of 
Nelly Grey and her sister Frances. Thqy had also 
been objects of great and sincere interest to Mr 
Greville, whether solely on account of the claims which 
old age and poverty offered, or whether the fact of 
their hieing favoured by the Misses Grey had any 
weight in procuring for thcn\ bis kind offices, ‘ depo- 
nent sayotli not:’ certiyn it is, that he was a regular 
visitor at both alms-houses, and that there were few 
people in Fenton Churchwick to whom the good 
curate was more importaht, or who grieved more over 
his departure, than these did, their inhabitants. 

‘When thou ma> r *sfc a feast, call the poor, the 
maimed, the halt, and the blind,* saith the word of 
Holy Writ; and thus was Mr -Shcnstone Greville 
disposed to act. 

‘C’Jl tell you what we’ll do, Francie,’ said he, a few 
days before his wedding: ‘we’ll give the old ladies 
and gentlemen opposite some fun. What do you say 
to giving them all a grand tea-drinking on our wedding- 
day ? Do you think you could manago it, if I giro 
you money for the expenses ? Let’s gire them a grand 
turn-out, Nelly, added he, ‘ and make them t all merry 
together ! ’ 

The suggestion was voted altogether suitable; and 
although poor Frances had her hands pretty full of 
business ih preparing matters for her sister’s marriage, 
and her heart sufficiently full p¥ care in the thought of 
the loss she Was about to sustain in parting at once 
.-with her beloved companion and her revered sub-pastor, 
preparations t were instantly set on foot for providing 
the matfrid for a substantial tea-feast fy the beads- 
men and women ; and when the bolls rung out the 
merry peal of which we have spoken, they echoed notes 
of joy and pleasure to many an old heart, as indicating 
that the hour for perhaps the last festivity in which 
tbey # would have part, approached. * \ 

14 t^d been settled by competent authorities tihot 
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the meeting was to take placeinot in. the aristocratic 
quarters offered by thb endowed alms-house called 
‘Curtis’s Charity/ of which htfiourabl^ mention has, 
been made, but in the older ana less dignified one, by 
name ‘Gills’a-house;* and the reasons for this were, 
first, that at Gills’s-house was a larger room than any 
to be found ift Curtis’s; and, ^econtf, that several of 
the old ladies at Gills’s were sick or lame} and cpuld 
not venture past their own threshold, whilst i# so 
happened that all thoge of* Curtis’s were halo and 
capable. Invitations were therefore announced to all 
the good people of both institutions, to meet in Mary 
Higgins’s room at four o’clock oji the wedding-day, 
where tea was to be ready at half- past ; after which 
meal, the ancient dames and sires were to amuse 
themselves as they listed until seven, when a bowl of 
negus and a Bupply of Bweet-cake were to wind up the 
festivities of the evening. 

Preparations on no niggard scale were forthwith set 
on foot. One of the first steps taken, was to staid in a 
good supply of coal and wood to Dame Higgins’s abode ; 
and the second, to hire a stout youqg damsel to take 
all the burden of smartening up the room wherein the 
festivities were to take place, and # to perform all the 
household offices that were required on the occasion.* 
Then was a time of bustle and excitement, if ever there 
was one ! How the little old women did bustle in and 
out, after Jenny Slope (the servant pro tempore ) had 
scrubbed the floor, and every chair and tabk, and other 
article of furniture in the room, till they were, if pos- 
sible, even cleaner than usual. How the old ladies, ail 
who could walk, did bustle in to be sure ! one bring- 
ing her best white muslin curtain^to hang up at the 
window; another clattering in <fcith her horded setf of 
showy tew-china, that she had bought wliqp she was in 
service forty years ago, before ‘ her John/ now in liis 
grave, lmd claimed her as his wife ; whilst another, from 
the aristocratic Curtis’s, toddled in with the handsome 
tea-tray and tea-china which the squire and Jris lady 
had given her when sbe was married to ‘Frank the 
gamekeeper/ and the six tea-spoons the dear little 
children had given ‘ imrsie the same grand occasion 
— cherished treasures, calling up a thousand tender 
and sweet remembrances, and destined by and by to 
form the theme of the good hid dame’s discourse to her 
assembled cronies. But two sets* of "china, however 
well preserved, would be nothing for such a party ; for 
at least twenty-five old people were exacted to appear, 
and tea was to be sent to all those who were unable to 
attend in person ; so that, besides Nansc Goodall’s grand 
equipage, and Mary Gale’s less magnificent, yet equally 
prized set, each old lady produced her own st<jre of 
cups and saucers, tea-pots and spoons ; and a motley 
assemblage in truth, was there. All day was the bustle 
going on. Frances had directed a carpenter to take 
in some planks and tressels, and erect a suitable table, 
and sent some white linen to cover it ; and this was 
done early in*fche day, so as to give aplenty of time to 
the ancients to delight themselves in laying out the 
preparations for the feast. And a pretty scene it was ; 
for those amongst the party who had friends in the 
country, had been supplied*hy them with rare bunches 
of bright leaves and berries, with branches of the late 
fiichsia and China-rcecs, which linger in our western 
country long* after they have perished # in other parts ; 
and Mary Higgins’s room was* beautiful to behold, 
with its clean boarded-floor, its bright fire, and pus^ 
white muslin curtain, and every shelf, where a bean- 
pot wquld # rest, glowing with these brightest of all 
Adornments ; and the white-covered table, gay with its 
party-coloured chinaware, interspersed with cups and 
glosses of flowers. 

, And now the time of meeting •is arrived ; and as 
as all are assembled, the hampers, wfiich have 
been brought over from Mr Grey’s, are to be opened 
in Ml conclave, and the provisions for feast 


displayed ; thi| having been the plan arranged by 
iheir ‘ dear curate am? Miss Nelly * now far away on 
the road to their distant home. t , 

There were some interesting specimens of ofd ago 
amongst these almshouse folks? Amongst those who 
assembled that . evening* there was ndfc one under 
seventy, if wc except the young woman who acted as’ 
assistant, an<la»little fair giri, the grandchild of one of 
the old women, who was permitted to live with her 
because site was blind and lame, and needed the little 
one’s help. Then there fwere several of the party who 
exceeded fourscore, and at least^four *were ^between 
ninety and a hundred year| Jtu?^But we must give 
our readers a sketch of ^jne of these worthies as they 
appeared on this memorable occasion. The room in 
which they assembled had one of those open fireplaces 
which are customarily*found in *old dwellings, and it 
was surmounted by a good old mantek-piece of solid 
holm- wood — the ancient name for holly — on which were 
carved the cfest and arms of the founder. On one 
side of this fireplace, and directly facing the door, stood 
Dame Higgins’s ususd seat — a high-backed called oak- 
chair— and in it was seated Mrs Mary Higgins, relict pf 
Mr Charles Higgins, whilom hind, or, as sdme would 
tepn it, bailiff tp Sir Giles Pomfret, of Pomfret Gifford. 
?Vlrs Higgins had been in her early d*Jys tire-woman to 
my Lady Pomfret, Sii» Giles’s mother; and in virtue of 
her ^ffice, had been the recipient of sundry curiously- 
wrought aprons, ruffles, &e., such as were worn in days 
► of yore; also of some worn, but originally splendid 
lace. These belongings, carefu^y hoarded thrdugh her 
days of youth, the old lady had, in the winter of 
her life, carefully reproduced, and rrymufitetured after ! 
the fashions which she had used to execute for 
‘my lady’ into headgear, &c., for herself, vJj»sh she 
wore on high-clays and holidays only. On the present 
occasion, therefore, she sat arrayed in a flowered chintz 
open gown over a quilted crimson silk petticoat, the 
colour of which was subdued by the pale, embroidered, 
clean muslin apron whiclf hung before it. The sleeves 
of the gown reached just below the elbow, and were 
finished by ruffles of fine lace, whilst over her shoulders 
and che9t was pinned a white muslin neckerchief. Her 
snow-white hair was gathered up in the fashion of 
ancient days, and strainld back from the face over a 
cushion, so as to fcave her fine high forehead exposed ; 
and a cap of rich old lace formed a suitable apex to 
this quaint dress. But Mrs Higgins’s manner wa's as 
remarkable a* her attire: she* wa^ tall, and must, some 
seventy ybars before, lAve tieen very beautiful ; but as 
she was now near ninSt/-aix years did, decay had of 
course destroyed almost all traces of beauty, save that ' 
her fine clear blue eyes and noble brow told of what had 
been. But altlJhugh in personal charms she was not 
what she was of old, in manner she was. Although torn 
in cottage, a servant in youth, a farmer’ J wife in 
maturity, and an alms-house woman in her ‘age, she 
was, and must in each sta^e of life^have been, a lady . 
There wa# a native grace and dignity of nywner, and 8^ 
propriety of accent and speech, that set her at the head 
of her little society ; and the air with which she received 
her guests on this evening, was an amusing mixture of 
the stately and dignified reception which she had seen 
observed at Pomfret Court, and the frank and cheerful 
hospitality which had pervaded her own household 
at the farm. 

And now half- pa A three has struck, nay, the chimes f 
will soon sound three-quarters, and Jenny, the stout 
young woman helper, has vanished to ‘put on her 
gown/ and Mary Higgins sits as we have described by 
Jier hearth, when ‘tap-tap’ with a set of knuckles is 
heard a* the door, ‘ Come in/ say a the hostess, anfl 
the door opens to admit visitors No. 1 and 2. It is old r 
blind Polly, and tweet Lillias Charity, her gentlcgrand- 
ehild. Polly is a strange contrast* to her ladylike 
receiver. She wears a plain breftra stuff-gown, white 
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apron and kerchief* Holland mrfb*cap, v»th a straight jllcre, Mollyj let’s £ull’n up home to Miss Amy’s 
unfrilied border, and a black rrbhon pinned round lie# pltfce, that her may fie,* said bustling Mrs Staines ; 
<icad. • I^olly is always neat, but never alters her dress and this being done, flie string was cut, and the cover 
far any one. «. Sweet Charity, a^tull fair child of six lifted. Thdre, indeed, was a store of good things! 

, years old, with rich*brown wavifig hair citf almost There were noble loaves of fine white bread, and 
close to her head like a boy’s, leads ‘-granny’ by the gbodly pounds pf the, richest fresh butter; there 
'hand; but the moment they appear; up starts the fine were huge t seedrcakesjor such as werh too delicate 
old nonagenarian with thG alacrity of rf girl, lays hold to partake ‘of the more attractive large plum-cakes, 
of poor Polly by the hand, and holding her under the as lull of raisins and* currants as they could stick, 
elbow pf each arm, aids her fepble steps, anfi soon has which next made their 'appearance. There was & 
her seated in tjie warmest corner, with little fairy on a store of tea and coffee, enough to make beverage for 
stool (w^iicU the v^y ng thing had been provident twice the number of guests ; and sugar, beautiful loaf- 
enough to bring for net *>wi\ use) at her feet. But sugar, enough to Sweeten four times the quantity, 
before Polly i U seated, tf.vo move guests are in the room Then there was a heap of tea-cakes for the goodies to 
s * ' ard from th 


-one, a fine old gray be; 


e other house, a toast and butter, that looked, when they .were piled 


hale ruddy-cheeked qld gentleman as you would wish up, like the church-steeple for height. These were 
to see; the other, a fat dumpy old woman, a perfect the contents of the first hamper; but what could be 
heap of finery ^ilowoss.iii her cap, flowers on her gown, in the second was the wonder, for surely everything 
a necklace on her throat, anti a glitterin'; paste-brooch needful, for a grand feast had been produced from the 
ituck on the front of luer head-dress. first, except milk, and of that two large c#ns had been 

‘ Wei L neighbours,’ said she, ‘how’s you? I’ve brought left tty the milkwoman half an hour before, 
a comfitch cheer for ]\lr Top. I knows lie aint hissclf if ‘ Well, bless my heart, and may God blcsB their dear 
lifrdon’t s;t easy ;’ and suiting the action to the word, hearts that planned it all!’ exclaimed Dame Higgins, 
she set down her own cushioned arm-chair behind the who, in virtffc of her hostesship, had proceeded to life 
new-comer, and ^ith a merry laugli, noisy enough, l#*it «the cover of hamper number two. ‘Why, here’s 
genial and good-humoured, she seized the old man, and grandeur indeed ! Oh, bless the pretty little fingers 
before he was aware, had squal/xul him down on the that made ’em!* said six', chuckling as she opened a 
cushion, and taken up her own quarters on a st<vl at cardboard box that lay on the top, and displayed a 
the other Bide the room. There is no fear of tho*?o who host of wlfitc-salm favours, each ticketed with the 
are not, overdone witl* engagements being late for such*] name of one of the old people present or absent. 


appointments as this. fLong beforc,t lie clock had b truck | ‘And what’s this?’ said old Polly, fumbling about 
the hour oQ meeting, all the guests were assembled. ' with her fingers over a tiny parcel that was attached 
There was the o*hl*shoenm^T, .John Lacy, and the former | tojier favour, wbhdi happened to ho the first taken 


There was the o*hl*shoenm^T, .John Lacy, and the former tojier favour, whhdi happened to ho the first taken 
carte r, Hu mphry Golrifi^iwl he who had been for forty out. ‘Lawks, purty d&ars ! if ’tisn’ta hit of their own' 
years parish-clerk, Philip Greves— -these, with John wedding-cake!* And so indeed it was; a\hl as the 


Top, the old man whom we have described, were all favours were delivered round, a little bit of the veritable 
the gentlemen. JThen there were our hostess, and blind bridecake was found done up as daintily in its showy 
Polly, and the roundabout merry widow of Staines envelope as if it had been destined for a lady-friend, 
tfic harncssmaker, in her finery ; there was Arm I her, and inscribed m the bride’s own hand with the name 
the thin pale old maid from the next tenement, and ot the old man or woman for Vhom it was intended. 
Jane' Pouter, the sexton’s widow, who will no doubt Oh ! how dear]} are such little kindnesses prized by 
tell her compeers some of the many stories of ghosts the poor, and especially lty‘the aged. No doubt, many 
and goblins slus lias inherited from her grave-digging a one of those httit papers thus inscribed w-ould be 
husband, and amuse them aU with the account of the found preserved to the 4 end of life by those who 
ghosts he saw himself! There are besides these many received them, among their little relics of happy days, 
others — too many to describe individually ; hut of them But there is still something more below the box of 
all there are none more notable than poor o^,l Goody favours. Gandies haw 1 not been forgotten; and there 
Grey, whose entry took plabe when nearly all the party they are in plenty, together with two bottles of hotnc- 
were seated. There was a scjgt ofjow eoueli erected in the made wine, and some lemons for the negus. And now 
chimney-nook : was formed c*f boxes, piled together, the board being fully spread, and a fine large kettle 

, and heaped with cushions, pilkiws, and cloaks, as if for making its music heard from the hob, the party 
some special* invalid ; and anon a bustle was heard in assemble round the table. But in the merriment of 
the open corridor, which, running rotted the outside of their hearts, they do not forget the reverent custom 
thq house, formed a passage from room to room. The of asking God’s blessing on the feast ; a#d Master 
signal understood, and tlie door opened by Uiose Top being called on by the lady-president, lifts up his 
within for the entrance of the new-comers. These hands, and devoutly asks of 4 Him who sitteth in the 
wore two of the* youngest and strongest of the old heavens ’ that all may have the blessiijg of thankful 
women, who bore on their crossed hands, king’s-eoaeh hearts for the metcies that lie has so richly provided; 
•fashion, a tfhird much older than themsefVas. She ‘and may the spirit of contentment and of place rest 
%was a diminutive little old creature of most remarkable on the dear givers of the feast,’ added the old man 
appearance. Her aged features were almost buried in with a voice trembling \\itli emofion — a player’ to 
Wrinkles, and her snow-white hair hung round them which every voice added a hearty ‘Amen!* 
in wcird-locks, making her altogether not an unsuit- And now* mirth and hilarity prevailed on all hands, 
able representative of a witch. This singular-looking There were some among the guests of moro refined 
female was warmly received by all. They greeted her manners than ethersy whose breeding wa» ‘of nature’s 
ft*/* Miss Amy every one made way for her; one |best;’ and there were others a little disposed to a 
stock up her cushions afresh ; another took off the noisier style of revelry ; hut these were few, and the 
Clpak In which the old Goody had been mufiled, and choicer spirits* obtained and preserved the upperdiand, , 
spread ikon her ® e $t ; while two of the men, relieving so that all was kept * within the limit of becoming 
tto women of their burden, placed her mirth.’ And tnuly a pleasant scene it wfts that was 

reserved couch, though not without enacted at Gills’s-house that evening. The old hostess 
manirj M Hfe' fft>m the poor old rheumatic* woman, presided over one t^a-pot, and merry Mrs Staines over 
whtf 'before left her own fireside for many a another-^and potent and plenty was the beverage they 

yMa if * brewed. Trust old women for that l Give any woman, 

.ffP Pibe c1ock f lM&£truek (bur, and the hampers from old or* young, tea in plenty, for which she has to pty 
^^Stey’a wait to be opened. , * « nothKjjff a hissing bubbling tea-kettle, and a good 
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trusty tea-pot that will draw rail, and you need not 
doubt the result. Besides th«e two tea-equipa^a, 

* there was ‘Jenny Falka’B bigfot’ futy of steaming 
coffee ; but most of the good dames and sirSsf preferred 
tea; and truly those who had to ‘ hull it out,’ as the 
west-country people say, had up sinecure — neither ball 
the cutters or cake, and bread# and butter— nor those 
who prepared and handed round the hot buttered cpke. i 
It was very possible that "Sqme of these poor people 
had gone without dinner because they had none to eat ; 
and it might be that others had refrained from eating 
what they had, because they would keep their appetite 
in store for the coming feast. However it might bo, 

J all ate as> though they had an inkling of Captain 
I Dalgetty’s principle, and approved it; and they drank 
| as if they were resolved to keep all fair and friendly 
| between the liquids and the solids. 

* Como here, my posie,' said old Humphry Coles to 
little Charity. ‘Why, you’re the sweetest little posie 
in the room ,40 my mind and Charity, readily obeying 
the summons, was lifted slowly to the old carter's knee. 

‘Isn’t it nice, granpers?’ said the little thing, 
nestling into her place, with her bright little head 
half shadowed by tho old man’s .snowy locks ; and 
then with a look of soft pity on her face, and a flushed# 
cheek, she glanced towards her grandmother, and said 
a few words in a whisper to the old man. 

‘ Speak Out, honey ! 5 said old Holly, whose loss of 
sight had quickened her sense of liearntg: ‘what’s 
that you say ? ’ 

1 Never you mind, granny,’ replied old Humphry ; 

* ’tis a secret between Posie and me.’ But seeing poor 
Polly’s face cloud a little, lie addpd : ‘Oh let’s tyll 
her, Gharry. ’Twns only that sh$ said what A pity ’twas 
poor grailfty was blind, and couldn’t see how beautiful 
it all looked ! — that was it ; wasn’t it, lovoy ? Granny 
don’t mind, child ; she knows who ’tis took away her 
sight ; and if she was to toll how she corned by her 
loss, why, goodness me! you’d all be most a .wishing 
’twas you it had happenid to, for the pleasure of feeling 
you’d done the deed that caused it. But 1 don’t suppose 
there’s one amongst ye knows all J do; for Polly’s no 
boaster, nor never avhs I ’ » 

‘Do ye tell about it, grannj%’ said little Charity, 
who lmd slipped off her old friend’s knee, and standing 
cm her own little stool, was coaxing old Polly by 
kissing her closed eyelids, and ^oftly smoothing her 
wrinkled brow. ‘ Do ye tell. I do Ioav* a story ; and 
I’m sure it must be a nice one about how you conic 
blind!’ 

‘Air, do ye tell us, Polly!’ said several voices ; and 
the old woman, yielding to their persuasions, toiH, in 
simple speech, how that she had been living as servant 
in a lone farmhouse up among the hills. ‘Measter 
wer a-goned to Martinmas fair, and missus had a-gonod 
with un; they’d got frens in them parts, and zo they 
was expected to ztop out tlic night; and only old 
missus, ineas&r’s mother, and me jmd the clnllerns, 
was a-lqgved in the house. Well, bedtime corned, and 
I was a-helping old missus up steers, when theer, right 
in tlKMitidst of tlfe fust peer o’ steers, stans a gint tall 
man, buss vence all a covered auver we sunnnat black, 
and hollin a pistol in liuz ban ! Lawks, ho w old missus 
did holler out ! * * 

‘ And didnft you hollow, too, granny ? ’ asked little 
Charity. * 

* No, honey 1 Twenfc 110 odds to holler ; thei# 
wad’n nobody to hear, to least none as needed to be 
holered to^ I just thought up a bit of a preyer that 
Qod would presearve us, and I wish old missus had done 
tlie Jsatxie ; but she war a heady woman, and Bhe fell to 
tongne^bangiDg the man, and that mad ’n angry ; and 
he^ys, says he : “*If you doant huld your chatter, old 
titomafi* and go and sit down quiet, I’ll soon stop your 
jpsf 1 ” and be huld up the gun right in hor p®oi; old 
veace. Then do you think she’d stop? N*Ua bit 


en’t. On she^vent a-rowmg the feller, and making J 
zieh a row as never wail and told un she knowed who ! 
he wer, and she’d haw the law of un. Zo thqn he# 
up wi’ the gun, and Lroec he wer going t to zhoot her 
outright. t There wiW n’t no time^to Jose, so what did 
I do? I sprang* right ’pfln the man— you know I war 
young and bold tho’ ; his wingers war on the trig o’ * 
the gun, and* he’d jist a pulled it; but up I strikes 
the mouth of un that was turned right ’pon poor old 
missus, ami up goes the ball into the banister, where 
’twere vound next day; ’but somehow, as it went off, j 
the vire and gunpowder that cauie odt by<lie trig \ 
vlared over my poor dear* ve|c£ aim eyes, my hair and | 
my cap war all in a vl.amck.and down I vay» onscnaible. 1 
When I corned to, I wa??i laid ’pon my bod, and kindly 
tended zure eriuf. Measter had a corned homo Onex- 
pected, and he hecred tile shot a-v*red jist as he opened 
the door. Old missus werdn’t hurted, sftid tho thieves 
got away; but ’twer long Ufore iTieard the rightB pwt, 
vor I Avere mortal bad vor wqeks ater.’ * ^ 

‘And Avas that what made ye blind, poor granny?’ 
asked the little child^whosc blanched cheek aftd fixed - 
eye had marked the intense interest with wliic'i slue 
had listened to the old woman’s talc. ‘Dfd the frre 
pul out your poor eyes ?’ I 

‘Yes, honey; the very last tiling 1 ever zood were 
that bad man, and the’bleozing powder; but I’ve had a 
liap^y life af it. Then ’tAveer so purty of my John 
(that your granveathcr, honey, you do knaw). He ver 
*a vine handsome youngster, for all # I zays it as zhouldu't 
zay it ; but lie ver, and he might ha had the pick of all 
the maidens round.' Tj^Vce’d a keeped conm’ny vor tAvo • 
or dree year, and ve vas to , settle c<\m- spring; but 1 
thought now that I ver bliiidjSstKd all scc/med-likcil avi’ 
the vne, twer’dn right to land un ; so I zuys',uwnya 1, 

“ Now, Jan, i beaut the gal I was, and I knows you 
might do better’ll marry me, and so I shan’t think 
nothing of it, if you don’t think 11ft more of me.” 
“Lawks, Polly!” zays he, “why, what d’ye take me 
vor’ Don’t ye tlnnk, chiel, but what I love ye all the 
better for Avluit’s happened? and if you be minded to 
take me, why zo be 1 to take thee, zo zay nought more 
about it.” And com May avc was married ; and I 
always did make a shift to get on purty well, and keep 
all tidy without the use t A my eyes. Then, neighbours, 

I d* look to zee gsaml zights one of these days. I look 
to zee that glorious zit/that little Char reads to me of 
in the Bible, and I trust that my eyes, now so dark, 
shall zee the King in his beauty ; Jhut I shall never zee 
the zights of earth no iftori* that’s true enuf !’ 

Many tales suivoedotl J>ld Polly’s. ‘One told Iioav ho 
had been lamed by a fall from a scaffold another, how 
her son’s big boy bad got the prize at school ; and the 
| sexton’s wile, aS usual, told Iioav her man had been 
familiarised Avitli ghosts and goblins. Others (told 
tale! so merry * 

That the Avliole quire did hold the> hips and laffe, 

And jaxen in their thieft, and neeze, and swear 

A ’l ?rier hour was never wasted there.* * 

But time draws on, and space does not allow of our 
telling Iioav bits of bridecake were drawn through 
merry Mrs Staines’s Aved ding-ring, .to be slept on by 
some of the more romantic of the younger old ladies; 
and Iioav Mrs Mary Higgins, and Nance Goodall, and 
two or three of the oldest, resolved that they would 
‘dance at the wedding of the dear curate and Miss 
Nelly;’ and adjourning to the corridor, or outside 
gallery, as it might more properly be called, ‘ paced 
measure ’ in the olden style, suited to their antiquated 
Jialnts, and such as they had seen their young ladies 
perforapunder the direction of their 'dancing-masters ; 
sailing about, and curtseying at corners, in a mqst 
remarkable manner I 

Neither mustjAve enlarge qp the enjoyment afforded 
by the bowl of liegue, and the second edition of cakes 
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which wound up the festival j rant tha| all was most 
pleasant and cheer/ul, we dare pver ; as also, that ‘ the 
^CSuTatp's Wedding-feast * was long referred to by those 
who shared it, as one of the happiest evenings of their 
alms, house life. * * f 

'lJJRKING LITERATURE 'OF LONDON. 
Independently of the vast mass of literature which 
floats or seeks to float upon the stream of popularity 
in this capita^ of the world, ’and very distinct from 
anything' the publfW^qp and their agents arc em- 
ployed in putting bcfoAi the public, there exists 
a class, or more classfes tlia¥t v one, of printed docu- 
ments, more or less privately circulated, and to which 
the denomination of lurking literature may be fairly 
applied. We Speak not now of those flying and ephe- 
meral sheef^ passed from hand to hand among the 
Aembcrs of the different vommercial professions, with 
which tte general public have nothing to do, and which 
are for the most part incomprehensible to all but the 
parties infhiediatcly interested. Nor do we care to 
include in the category such periodicals as the Ifue 
and Cry , interesting to rogues and vagabonds —to 
policemen, detectives, and the Victims and avengers 
of crime of every sort — though tjicse are never be 
met with in the usual marts for the productions of the f 
press, atid may be saf£ in a sense to lurk, rather than 
to circulate. Again, there arc ^ftrious trades which | 
have periodicals iof their,, own, intended to advocate 
their own interests — tm^vindieate their cause, if that 
shouhrtver stand in need of vindication, but chiefly 
to serve as a medium for the facilitation of business, 
and as a check do the victimisation of the subscribers 
by frauds to which they stand peculiarly exposed. 
Such a publication is the pawnbrokers’ weekly journal ; 
we forget by what name it goes— a paper which has 
done real service in its time, by causing the recovery 
of much valuable property, and the detection of 
delinquents in the act of committing offences against 
the law. With such publications the above, how- 
ever, we have on the present occasion nothing to ^clo ; 
the/ are all set on foot for legitimate ends, with which 
we have no right aijd no wish to interfere : those, to 
which we design briefly tb f callj the reader’s attention, 
are, all but one, of a description considerably different. 

First among the literature that lurks unseen, except 
by the eyes for whose special delectation it is prepared, 
we may mention the prospectuses of nurubcrless bubble- 
companies. These things, which are generally printed 
on fly-sheets of super-royal folio, lie snug in the desks 
or in the pocket-books and breast-pockets of their con- 
noctors — a nice of needy men — so long ns*i^oney is 
tight in the market; but let the Bank cut down its 
rate of discount to two or three per cent. — let specula- 
tion set in like an epidemic— and out thc^ come nume- 
rous as swallows in summer-time ; and terrible swallows 
$ney prove, in engulfing the floating cash, and flying 
away with it. The shares of the Great Gridiron 
Company, and the Barbers’ Block* Association, which 
wore boith a month ago considered defunct, are now 
j&t ^alive, but found to possess astonishing 
buoyglwy, and really promise to become the most c 
proffllte investments going. They rush like race-* 
hordes up to par, and beyond it— make a tremen- 
dous sensation in the market— are bought by hundreds 
yho know perfectly' well that the .intrinsic value 
of a Wagon-load of* them wquld not amount to a^ 



farthing, but who alsi know jbhat they can sell them 
at* a profit before th&r begin "to tumble down again; 
and then, pfftr the sussing and shuffling of a few 
months, weeks, or days, as it may happen, the rage 
fyr gridirons and blocks subsides, and shares and 
speculators in them v&nisli together, df, after all is 
over, you enquire what has been done, the result is 
neifner more nor less Alum the simple fact, that some 
tens or hundreds of thousands have been lied out of 
the pockets of greedy simpletons into the pockets of 
greedy swindlers. The literature by means of which 
this, transfer of cash is periodically inaugurated 
abounds in pompous names, which ybu cannot always 
find in the Directory , and in paragraphs remarkably 
technical and official, promising a golden harvest, 
compared- to which twenty per cent, is as nothing, to 
all and, sundry who shall have the discrimination to 
dabble in the gridirons or the blocks. e» 

Mr Bawkcr is the editor, pioprietor, advertising 
agent, and collector, as well as the entire literary 
staff, of a lqpntlil^ magazine. He is a man of con- 
siderable substance, with a large balance at his 
banker’s, and a comfortable leasehold property in one 
of the suburbs. lie started in the literary line many 
years ago ; and his first appearance before- the public 
that way Was in the character of a ‘walking sand- 
wich* between two deal-boards placarded with puffs 
of that now defunct periodical The Tomahawk, whose 
proprietor kept him in pay. The editor of The 
Tqpiahawk threw ific hatchet with such success, that 
he was prosecuted for* libel. The Tomahawk, in con- 
sequence, sunk out of sight, leaving Bawkct high and 
dry on the strand. But by this time, being a man of 
observation, and having participated in vurious func- 
tions connected with the printing-office, the editor's 
closet, ^nd the advertising agents, he had solved a good 
part of the mystery of the bo»*k- producing trade, and 
resolved, if he could compass it, to have a magazine of 
his own. How he succeed**!, without money, in setting 
his speculation afloat, it might be difficult to discover ; 
but the magazine came out, nominally under high 
sanction, and from the first assumed to have a position 
second to none df its numerous rivals. Bawker did not 
go in for a large sale ;ehe did not care for the sale at all. 
What lie wanted was a good advertising medium — good, 
that is, for Mr Bawker. To make sure of this, he stereo- 
typed a paragraph upon the front-page of his wrapper, 
announcing to all whom it might concern that Bawker’s 
Magazine is perused every month by 120,000 readers, 
and is therefore the best vehicle for advertisements 
open to the commercial world. A pushing tradesman, 
who had puffed largely in Bawker’s advertising sheets, 
happened to discover that the impression which 
promised 120,000 readers, was actually short of 200 
copies; and lie accordingly resisted payment of his 
account. * t> 

The ingenious publisher’s defence of the announced 
circulation was worth all the money in disputed 'Bless 
you, this here magazine is lent, and lent, and lent about 
among the ladies, like anything. It have never done 
cirkilatin ! My calkilation of readers is one hundred 
and twenty thousand. Of course, I may be mistook/ 
This little trouble did not cause any abatement of 
Bawker’s pretensions. He still kept up the ganfc 
with unflagging success. For the literary substance 
of his magazine, he is indebted chiefly ta American 
writers, the fashionable columns of the morning 
papers, and the obsolete fiction of old periodicals, 
cut from their columns with the shears, and flung 
to tlie pointer to arrange according to convenience* 
Bawker does his own criticisms, and, taking warning 
from The Tomahawk, to use his own expression, 

* soapf everybody and everything/ It is marvellous ; 
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to think of the odd catalogue! of commodities which 
come for criticism to ftawkerl Among them wcfcld 
be- found every new perfume i* elegaryb crystals and 
vases— all the washes for the complexioh that were 
ever devised — numberless new inventions for the toilet, 
and imaginary bulwarks agaiqst the inroads of tin*?, 
preventives against baldness ipid grayness, hair-dyes, 
charming ringleted fronts and bewitching little jvigs, 
paddings and plumpers, anc\ pouge-pots and povAlcr. 
Add to these a long li*t of everything captivating to 
mothers — darling babies’ caps and lace-wrappers, tiny 
crocheted socks, corals, jumpers, toys without limit, and 
perambulators to carry single or dduble. Then there is 
inf!nito music, ig the shape of songs, fantasias, polkas, 
and quadrilles, amounting to reams in the course 
of a month or two; and, over and above all this, a 
. complete library of ladies’ literature, and a complete 
museum of the materials and finished performances 
of those various species of domestic industry in which 
ladies delight. All these voluntary contributions, as 
fast as they flow in, are noticed each by a brief lau- 
datory phrase, and, the instant they arc ‘soaped off,’ 
are transferred new to the shops of the retailers, with 
whom the careful Bawkcr does ,busin»ss on liberal 
terms, and at once transformed mto casli ; and, it need* 
not be said, they contribute handsomely to the profits 
of the concern. 

Another literary work, of a somewhat analogous 
kind, is the Aristocrat, which for some years has 
figured as a weekly newspaper, purporting to have an t 
extensive and exclusive circulation among the nobility 
and landed gentry of the country. Its real sale in any 
class is a mere trifle, except on,, some extraordinary 
occasions. Some obsolete institution, for instance* is 
dying a rititural death because it is no Icyiger wanted, 
and Jacks the sinews of war. The governor or secretary, 
trembling for his salary, gels up a flaming puli’ in praise 
of its benevolence, and an eloquent appeal to the rich 
and charitable on its behalf. The document if sent to 
the Aristocrat office, together with an order for a 
thousand copies of the number in which it shall be 
printed. The bribe amounts to something consider- 
able, and of course in goes the puff’ iu a front column. 
The same thing will happen when young Briefless gets 
his first suit. lie reports it himself, and dresses up 
his speech to the best advantage ; and at the cost of a 
few hundred copies has the pleasure of a brief cele- 
brity, at least among his personal friends. But these 
things happen rarely — not once in six months, on the 
average. Of the copies printed on ordinary weeks, 
not more than one- third are sold, the rest being given 
away ; and the proceeds of the sale arc a trifle. Bat the 
Aristocrat swarms with advertisements, chiefly of books, 
and these of the most expensive kind, copies of which arc 
cent for review, and before the week is out are turned 
into cash. If a book of any value is not sent, it is 
written for, with a request that it may be sent per 
bearer— a Truest generally complied with. The 
entire Jiterary work, including scissor-work and re- 
viewing, and extracting by the yard, is done by 
contract for some 35s. a week, with the periodicals 
and stitched stiff-covered tfooks as perquisites. 

Let us turn now to some lurking literature of a 
different description* Header, unless you happen to 
be a stranger to the bookstalls, you # must have en- 
countered, among the heterogeneous boxes and ragged, 
mud-flecked rows of volumes exposed to the weatli#, 
a tolerable list of treatises upon medial subjects, or 
on the medical treatment of real or imaginary disorders 
of the human frame. There is Stickleback on the 
Spinal Cord — there i9 Pumper on Pleurisy— there is 
Noggins" on the Nervous Energy — there is Glauber’s 
physiology of the Alimentary C*8aal— there is Renal 
Records, by Ramsbottom— there are fifty otfiers whose 
names we might write down from meniory ; and ^iere 
are. at least a hundred and fifty more whose ^mes we 


mu 


Jiave forgotten Bid ft ever strike you, good friends, 
that until these volumes found their way to the book- 
stall they were never Aefore offered for sale — though, 
some few of them may have been nominally published 
by men who are unknown aB putrtishers — and never had 
a name, \nueh less a value, in the marke’t ? No book- ’ 
seller ever had them in his catalogue — no critic ever 
commented nn»their contents; and the reason is, that 
they were not intended by their soi-disa?it authors 
to run the career of ordinary books. It was the 
fashion some years agif, and the fashion has not yet 
died out, for every practitioner, m high lifoito writo 
his volume declaratory .of wn views, after the 
well-known Abcrncthy ykin, and to lay on the tables 
of his patients. Meiy'who e&uld not write at all, 
and who would have betrayed sad ignorafice m the 
attempt, were driven to get othbrs to do the business * 
for them. Scores of those volumes we va thus written 
by scribblers who knew nothing t)f the curative science, 
under the direction of their medical employers ; ai^l 
this system of vicarious authorship still goes on. 

Calling the other % day on our friend Spiller, who. 
knows everything, for a little information on an 
abstruse subject, we found him up to t?\e eyes in 
hc^ivy volumes handsomely hound- and scribbling 
•away, early in the morning, as if for dear life. 

‘Cut it short, my dear fellow,’ he said; ‘I am over 
thenars in business : the Greeks did cat mustard with 
ham, if that’s all }«ou want to know; you’ll find an 
allusion to it in Aristophanes, I think — but I can’t 
stop to look now.’ »* 

* Why, what 's tli^jymattor ? You seem quite excited.’ • 

* The matter ! Why, M‘Stickit has bedn here — y6n 
know I did his Kidneys for^iin. I’m now going in 
for the Mnbous Membrane, if you know wJiubtAhat is. 
See what a cart-load of books the fellow has sent, 
and more are coming. Ifo thinks I ’m going to read 
through the lot, I suppose — know a fietter trick than 
that, lie wants the book out by the end of the month 
— 300 pages at least — ho stumped up like a Trojan 
(here Spiller shewed a handful of notes); and I shall 
walk into it.’ 

And Spiller was ‘ walking into it’ at the rate of forty 
pages a day. We don’t happen to be in his secret, and 
cannot therefore testify fcs to the mode in which he got 
thyugh with th* business ; hut the Mucous Mem- 
brane is already out, though seven weeks have hardly 
elapsed 'fence he commenced the attack ; and M‘Stickit, 
amazingly proud of it, is^uslpng it right and left 
among his patients. * • • 

It is not necessarj Jo say that* volumes of this 
peculiar class' add little or nothing to th^ general store 
of knowledge on medical subjects; but, at the same 
time, it would *not be altogether just to infer that 
their reputed authors are mere professional pretenders. 
ThAe is many a clever practitioner well veri!ed in the 
treatment of disease, whose skill mav snatch a patient 
from the jaws of death, w|jo yet would be exceedingly 
puzzled if) write a book ; and a melanchqjy experience 
sometimes shews us, on the other hand, that medical 
professors of high literary standing will blunder fatalljr 
in the practical details of their art. The printing and 
circulation <*f these books is one of the expensive 
vanities for which fashion has to answer. 

The last specimen of lurking literature to which up 
shall allude is a periodical work, to which we shall 
give the name of the Black Book. This is a work 
of portentous importance and signification, of which 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of our readers have newer 
had a sight, and of which, moreover, let them labour 
, to that end as they may, they will never succeed in 
getting* a glimpse. Who are its editor, printer, and 
publisher, we cannot Bay; the whole business is got 
through with a secrecy as marvellous as. the appear- 
ance and clandestine distribution of the work itsolfare 
regular. Whai is the extent of$ta circulation no mao 
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know*, but it must f bc considerably forjhe expense of* Trade has grown in tJ a gambling game — the chief 
it# production is great; yet sO fer are the proprietors difference being that tile debts are not debts of honour, 
from making any attempt to pfch it with the public, Why should lit the tlading gambler know, that if he * 
that its very existence is guarded as a secret from all fails to pay the stakes he will be posted in perpetuity ? 
4 bi>fc the subscribers, aitd if inquires made foy it by a 

stranger, it is universally ignored. The reason is, tiiat " ~ “ 

fcvery line of the book is a libel — all'thc more offensive • rf tr n V T TT • # 

and hateful, in that every line is also' a« truth. The • * • 

Black Book is, in a word, a comprehensive register, / * sciENCiE f AND arts. > 


inexorably posted up day by day, of cvery*man and Tin* Photographic Society W® been doing good work 
woman in the metropolis who rms ever been known to of late : a committee appointed to consider the subject 
break failh, througli^hcr vice, imprudence, or mis- of fading in positive photographs on paper, report as 
fortune, in a monetary natter. The register dates, chief among the causes, the presence of hyposulphite 
to pur own knowledge* to years back, and very of soda in the paper, the action of damp, and of sulphu- 
probably tQ twice that period. 'To the merchant, the retted hydrogen. Mounting the pictures with paste 
( man of business, and tjfie speculator, it is an invaluable is also found to be a cause of fading, owing to the 
record of commercial character, because it is a general absorption of moisture. They are going to carryout 
directory of defaulter*, under all the phases in which a series of experiments on the whole question, in a 


default is possible. Every* bankrupt's, . commercial 
history, withi all the particulars interesting to a crcdi- 


part of ti-io Crystal Enlace lent for the purpose ; and in 
the meantime, they suggest as precautions — washing 


7 w.,v. unj; &U1UL1WMV miu v.iruisues ; aim me u tf e ol 

lie paid— ■■whether! he got a certificate, if so, whetlwrj fcelatinc, instead of gum or paste, for mounting. Many 
or not his certificate was opposed, and what class j persons who have lost heart in photographic pursuits 
certificate he did get. Then there is a compendious will wish the committee success in their endeavours 
catalogue of names in close columns, with tfieir after permanence. 6 

addresses, ol all sham and shuffling and failing sccu- Much interest has been expressed, both here and in 
rities, whether to loan tocieties— these alone amounting f France, in the paper road by the Rev. J. B. Reade, at 
t to many thousands of to credit^|cansactions in any a mooting of the Society, on tho use of gutta-percha as 
shape. Theta* is the endless list J. all those who have a substitute for glass. When used on the groat scale, 
evgr dishonoured *a billjpKth its amount, tho date of as it is in photography, glass becomes an expensive 
its notification, and wm*thor it was eventually dis- article, and there is always the risk of .breakage. 
chargeTor not; and of all those who have given a bill We have heflrd of an unfortunate artist who lost 200 
of sale or a power of attorney upon their property, negatives by one unlucky fill, and minor casualties 
There is analogous information of every kind respect- are alwajs happening. Mr lieade finds, that by 
ing the constitution of companies, the cash character dissohing the gutta-percha of the shops in benzole or i 
of their promoters, agents, and responsible parties — in in chloroform, the impurities are thrown down, leaving > 
short, there is every item and atom of intelligence that a colourless liquid, which, poured on a plate of glass j 
can possibly be derived from public documents and the i and dried, remains as a perfectly smooth and transparent 
•most rigid private investigation, which may prove i film. This lilm, having been prepared in tile usual 
serviceable to business-houses by enablmg them to I way, is separated fiWi the glass, and after a little ‘ 
distinguish, so far as that can J»e done by the leaching* j further manipulation, it ta, as Mr Reade says ‘a : 
of experience, between men of subslnjec and character i negative ready Jor the printing-frame, taken on a 
and men of straw and no character. The Black Bdbk material as durable and manageable as glass, but 
is thus a book of doom to multitudes win, know occupying only a small portion of its space’ and 
nothing of its existence, • and who wo ul ^1 he horror- perfect! v free ffotu the peculiar risks which so often 
Struck if they were to sep^afUpr the lapse «)f years, put valuable negatives altogether out of use.’ Here 
the figure they /’lit in its «cuiumns. The uses of we have another and a highly important application 
the book are obvious, and, nfanagod as it is, with a of gutta-percha, in addition to the many already known, 
circulation stilctiy guarded and private — for not a leaf And we are given to understand that Messrs De la Rue 
of it is ever exposed to view, even to Hie most prying are making use of a product of Burmese naphtha. 

i#» in our opinion, a perfectly justifiable tloeu- 1 which will form the best solvent, and produce a 
ment. TJio know ledge that such a compilation ewists thick transparent film at all temperatures.' Mr Archer, 

* need not, however, be kept a secret. The trading and experimenting with gutta-percha, has obtained results 
speculating world tvill manage their affairs none the almost identical with those of Mr Reade. t * 
worse for knowing that a Watchful eye rrn^ks their An elaborate paper by the astronomer-royal, on Ids 
operations, and will assuredly chronicle their breaches pendulum experiments for determining the density of 
ot faith, llie consciousness of this fact will be a timely the earth, has been read before the Royal Society. Some 
providence to more than a few, and it may explain to readers will remember the popular lectures on this pro- 
some the mystery of that Uniform repute they meet found subjecj, delivered by the learned gentleman sinco 
with in their attempts to raise the wind by the most Ids experiments were made near Shields in September 
promising schemes. As a commercial people, we have last : wc shall now have in the paper profound scientific 
latterly become shamefully insensible to the moral results, that wilt gladden the hearts of geometers and 
delinquency that too frequently .marks commercial astronomers. Mr Joule and Dr Tyndall are pursuing 
faUttrc. The Jnost infamous frauds arc practised and, their researches into the phenomena of heat and 
atjeasfc legally, countenanced in the way of business— magnetism ; and Dr Stcnhouse is examining vegetable 
frajlda^Vhich m other European countries would bo substances from India, with a view to till discovery 
IWt”* % eXi * e °J condemnation to the galleys., of products useful in the arts. He has found a new 
Whole mmuiOB are reduced to beggary througli putting colouring matter for dyers; and by another class of 
faith m the plausible hea of unprincipled traders— experiments, he converts wood-charcoal into anjmal* 
who sroa^h suddenly through some desperate attempt charcoal.* • 1 

** n i! ,e S°Ii nd *' are wilite * The t esfc P r °of we have semi of ‘nature-printing,* Is 
0T% ™ in the Bankruptcy Court, the large folio serial printed by Mr H. Bradbur? in .• 
tmd set free to commence the e xperiment over again’, which jlfie Ferns o/ Jfa pt Britain are given or’th* 


I natural size— transferred from the fields and woods to ( The prograp of rpiJwnys in India exceeds all an tic i- 
paper. We have seeiUspecimtis of wood, and 6fone pation. The line of lA}() miles frofn Calcutta to Delhi, 
also, printed on paper, with allfhe vein j and markings for which government gives the land, is advancing af 
distinctly brought out— a perfect fac-aimite, indeed, of each extremity. On* hundred and twenty-five miles 
the real object. By this process, it will be easy to from Calcutta to Haiicguiigee hre open; ’and another 
illustrate works oil botany, natural history, pabeem- seventy-five miles, to Ktijamabal, will soon be ready.* 
tology, &c., id a manner as faithful, 'fls delightful .and The 400 miles from Delhi to Allahabad are to be 
interesting --As a practical instance of What m%y be finished in 4857. To travel between those two cities 
done with the electric-telegraph, we must not ftJrget at present takes four days and nights, and costs L.25 ; 
to mention that messages o*f twenty words may now but by rail, it will be a journey of twenty-four hours, 
be sent on the south-eastern lines to a distance of at a charge of L.G. The whole line is to be completed 
twenty-five miles from London for Is. ; up to fifty in 1859 . As in England, so jn Indfa — thi greatest 
miles, Is. Gd. ; and above fifty jniles, 2s. We are, revenue w as expected faon^&ulffport of merchandise ; 
however, still behind Switzerland; for there only one but the passenger-traffh^turns out to.J>e by far the 
franc is charged for a message to any part of the more profitable. The* Hindoos appreciate cheap and 
country, and the great use made of the wires by the rapid travelling as well as ourselves ; artd the railway 
public is the best argument in favour of cheapness. A seems likely, more tbafi any otheV European innovation, * 
student borrows a book from a distant library by to break down distinction of caste, that Curse of Eastern 
telegraph ; a peasant inquires after the health of his society. The ‘ upper teif-thous'aud/ as the Americans 
son at the federal camp; and a traveller bespeaks a call them, wished to have trains exclusively to thetp- 
bed, orders dinner, or engages a guide, by tclcgnjph. — selves ; but the directors persist in despatching first, 
A new ship, the Royal Chatter , of JQfiO tons, spreading second, and third el^ss carriages all in the sarfte train. - 
15,000 yards of canvas, has been built for the Australian The veteran Humboldt lias written to the Astr^no- 
trade; and being fitted with an auxiliary* screw of LM)0 micnl Society ‘On Certain Appcaianoes connected with 
horse-power, to bo used during (alms, is expected t<* tlyj Zodiacal Light* — drawing attention to new facts 
make the voyage to Melbourne in fifty-five days. If 'connected with that interesting phenomenon; from 
successful, others will follow.— The New' Yorkers have which it appears tlfat this remarkable light is not 
launched if steamer, which, when she arrives at Liver- conjjned to the west, as was supposed, but has been 
pool, will, it is said, astonish all our ship-builders.— seen by himself anti others in the east at the same 
M. du Moneel proposes the use ot an ‘electric monitor’' 1 time. The latest obsener, Hev. G. Jones, chaplain of 


lor vessels navigating the Loire— a river of many the United States’ frigate Mussksippi, during her recent 
shoals and sandbanks— which shall give timely warning cruise in the Chini^and Japan Seas, reports that he* 
of danger. A vertical tube, carrying a .sliding-rod, saw the ‘extraordinary spectacle of the zodiacal light, 
descends from the bowsprit, or ’some fixture in advance simultaneously at both casVand west horizons, for 
of the bo^’s. A disk of iron is fixed to the bottom of several nights in succession.’ The conclusioA^drawn 
the rod; and whenever this touches a shoal, the rod is from the sum of his observations wdll be a startling 


pushed upwards, strikes a commutator, a bell imme- 
diately rings, and the pilot, warned, has time to back 
— The publication of a fat blue-book, with 'J ic com- 


I on' 1 to many: it is, that the earth is^ surrounded by a 
nebulous ring lying within the orbit of tHe moon. So, 
if, as is stated, the ring bo complete and continuous, 


mercial statistics for 1*54, shews conclusively that the we have for ages been playing the part of a smaller 
war has not diminished our trade. In that year, we Saturn among our brother and sister planets. 


imported to the value of L.1 52,591,513, and exported 
L.l 15,833,704 worth— more than* e> or before, partieu- 


A communication made to the Entomological Society 
by Mr <V Urban of Newport, near Exeter, will be 


larly of imports. Above y3U, 000,000 of the amount interesting to all— and the number is great— who are 
came from our colonial possessions. Canada sent us concerned in the manufacture of silk. He thinks that 
L. 4, 000, 000 ; East Indies, L. 10,000,00(1 ; and the United mmy species o> Bomhyndr (silk-worms) arc unde- 
States, more than L.29, 000,000.* To Canada and India served I neglected, and one, a native of Canada, as 
we export nearly to the amount of wl**t they send us; likely to stand our climate^ and produce silk in con- 
nnd to the States, L.2J, 000,000. Among the exports, siderable, quantities. The cocoon is large and well 
cotton "goods and yarn figure to the amount of covered, and double-^a precaution, ^doubtless, against 
L.J2 000.000 : and iron, in various forms, more than the severity of the Cans' Jian winter. ‘ Could it be made 


we export nearly to the amount of wUit they send us; likely to stand our climate^ and produce silk in con- 
nnd to the States, L.2J, 000, 000. Among the exports, siderable, quantities. ^The cocoon is large and well 
cotton "goods and yarn figure to the amount of covered, and double-^a precaution, ^doubtless, against 
L.32,000,000 ; and iron, in various forms, more than the severity of the Cans' Jian winter. ‘ Could it be made 

L.14,000,000. Ought not the artisan to proper in useful,’ says Mr d’Urban, ‘it would be .a great boon, 

such a country?— Strange to relate, the population of as it must be ^ durable material, indeed, to resist the 
Ireland is increasing. A steady stream of re-migra- wind and ram of ten months, or even of two or three 
tion from America has for some time been flowing, and ycajs, as I ftave found these cocoons adhering as 
is too important to be overlooked; and we hear that strongly as ever to the tree the following spring after 
most of the returning Irishmen have wherewith to buy the escape of the moth.’ As the ii^pect will eat leaves 
or rent land, and cultivate it in a proper manner. Let of the maple, apple, cholcc^cherry, and American plum, 
them btt take pattern by*what Scotland has done, and we there Y&ikl be ‘no trouble in finding food for it in 
have no fears for the result. — By accounts from Natal, this country; and,’ Air d Urban adds, ‘I do not thinjc 

we learn that tlio cultivation of sugar in that colon}’ there would be much difficulty in introducing it, as 

is very prosperous. The sorgho — the Chinese plant we the cocoon3 could be gathered in any number in 
mentioned iu a recent Month — has been introduced into Canada and* the United States, and sent home by 
.Demerara, as likely* to prove more productive than steamer, packed in air-tight boxes ; as sea- air, from my 
the sugar-o4ne. Jamaica is waking from its long own experience, seems to bo fatal to, them. It wouid 
slumber; has established a Society of Arts, and placed be lmrdly possible ^o send the eggs across the Atlantic; 
itself in union with the Society of Arts here in Londdff; as only two months intervene between the appearance 
arid now intelligent and persevering erflleavours are to of the moth and the larva going into cocoon, it is 
be made t® develop the natural resources of the .island, manifest the eggs must be hatched soon after they ire 
Jamaica sent nothing to our Exhibition; but in the laid: these eggs are large and oval in shape, and pure 
French Exposition it displayed nearly 700 different * white. If the moths, when bred in England, could be 
articles, among them a specimen <jf Casuaerina, a hard got to pair, there would then be no further obstacle m 
and heavy wood, which grows fifty feet from the ground obtaining a supply of silk by the end of the following 
in four years. Should the contemplated exhibition be August after their arrival.* . * ^ ' 

held at viemte in 1859 , the fertile island will '•make a The projectjfor a ship-canal across the Isthmus to , 
atiil better show than at Paris. f \] connect the two ocean*, which was loudly talked of in 
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i America, a few years ago, is tot foraptten, and wej than Prince Edward’s fund should hare been so long i 
learn that surveys 'of the pro®sed route Imre been f neglected. It lies in file Gulf of St Lawrence, about L 
made, find notes taken of the climate, geology, botany, 400 miles belcyr Quebec,, has excellent harbours, and is r 
&c., of the region. The plan to make use of the passed everj year by the thousands of vessels trading 
Atrato, a broad and dfeep river, navigable for seventy to and from Canada. The resources are — a warm and 
'mjles from its mouth, in the* Gulf of* Dariefi, by the fertile soil, resting on limestone; abundance of wood; 
largest vessels. At that point, a tributary, the Truando, anti inexhaustibly fishe^es in the surrouilding seas, 
falls m, which is to he widened and deepened for thirty- Arrangements have-becn made for flashing Greenwich 
six miles, leaving twenty-five miles through which a timG by telegraph to Christiania once a week, so that 
canal would have to be cut to reach the Pacific — this merchant-captains in that* port^may be able to regulate 
canal to be 200 feet wide, and thirty deep at low- water, their chronometers correctly — another example of the 


No locks •to ill be needed, that no impediment will be benefits which commerce may derive from science ; 
offered to vessels passmj* ^,ch* other at all times; and and this particular Science is so useful, that all nations 


there are goockbarbours at eis^h extremity. The cost will avail themselves of it. The Russians find time 
of the worlf is estimated at 1 47,^00,000 dollars, which, for it, in spite of hostilities. The astronomer at the 
compaVed with the trade between the Atlantic and Pulkowa Observatory, near St Petersburg, writing to 
Pacific, would leave a handsolbc profit, and all the our astronomer-royal that the ‘war has prompted 
risk of beatinfe rounjJ Cape Horn would be avoided, galvanic telegraphy in a rapid manner,* adds : ‘At this 
According to the report published in the Journal of the moment^ we have already in Russia about 6000 miles, 
Mranklin Iratitute , ‘ tl^e federal government of the or even more, of galvanic wires, and are r pn one side 
United States proposes to verify the surveys; and through Warsaw and Cracow, on the other side through 
• Prance anjl England have been asfced to participate/ Ivonigsbcrg, in connection with the foreign lines ; but 
Among yecent patents taken out in America is one to make use of these lines for scientific purposes will 
for weaving button-holes, of holes of any kind, in hardly be potsible .before the close of the war, for at 
‘suspender webbi|ig/ The apparatus is so contri^d present all the lines are continually used for official 
that when one side of a hole is woven, the web runs 1 dispatches. Only one short line has served for scien- 
back, and the other side is forhied. Another is for tifie objects. This is the line of St Petersburg to 
the preparation of the surface of metallic plate^ for Cronstadt, by which I have to transmit regularly 
printers, with a ^ mercurial amalgam’ to which the ink exact Pulkbwa time to that port, for the purpose of 
will not.adhere; whereby all the trouble now taken by 1 regulating the rates of the chronometers of our navy/ 
copper and steel plafe printers tp wipe their plates What follows, presents another kind of interest, 
'after inking^will be saved, as tlfe ink attaches itself The writer, Mr O. Struve, proceeds: ‘It is really 


only to the ertgfaving or etching, and leaves the reiparkabla .that the. war, until now. has not exercised 
other portion gf the fetimcc free. Another is for an the least influence on* the progress of any scientific 
1 automatic rake’ for harvest-work. Improvements in pursuit for which the support of government^ wanted. 


knitting and sewing machines arc numerous ; and On the contrary, the energy elicited by the state of 
one ingenious citizen claims 4 a design for a cast-iron war in one principal direction, has given rise also to a 
monument &r the head of graves, combining flic development of energ}' in many other respects. This 
figures of the harp and heart, with a recess for the will be .proved, in part, by a short enumeration of the 
insertion of a miniature likeness and inscription, and principal geographical undertakings, in the arrange- 
a locket for hair/ What next? The office at Wash- ment or direction of which we had to take part this 
ington lias granted altogether 250 patents for churns ; year [1855], First, statttd from here a numerous 
from which we may infer the approaching perfection party, under the direction of Mr Schwarz, for tlur 
of a highly useful dairy implement. Butter being exploration of Eastern Sib^yia ; another party was sent 
made with rapidity, involves the necessity — among to the steppes of the Kirghis ; a third, under personal 
Americans at least— of a rapid nt&ms for weighing direction of Dofien, had to fix the exact geographical 
and stamping, and this is accomplished by a gnachine positions of a large number of points situated in or 
which lias been in use neatly two years. It consists of near the Ural* Mountains, to form a base for the 
a scale beam, the weight at ong end, a chp, gnu mol led construction of an exact topographical map of the 
inside at the othqr, in which, means of a lever, and vast districts of mines in that part of Russia ; a fourth 


l that part of Russia ; a fourth 


the wooden block or stamj^ the lump of butter is expedition, provided with forty chronometers, has to 
weighed, compressed, and delivered in a condition join, ^rst, Moscow with Saratow ; and then this latter 


ready for the market, with great celerity. 


town with Astrakhan ; and, finally,’ the great trigono- 


Canada has been so long inconvenienced by a mixed metrical operations in the southern part of Russia and 
and contused coinage, that measures liAvo been taken in the Transcaucasian provinces are carried on without 
for reducing all the money of the country to a uniform the least interruption/ 

standard. The ltgislature have authorised a report f 

on the Bubjcct, and passedetwo resolutions, which we • r A C O T 

fnscrt*here As an encouragement to the prAnoters of ij.Lj a ur u x. # 

decimal coinage for England : — 4 That after the first Tiib existence of an outcast race of men, under the ■ 
day of January 1856, there shall be but one currency name of Cagots, during several ages m France*, has not 
of accounts and payment, of which the dollar shall be failed to attract the attention of the curious. To this * 
the unit and standard of value; the pifblic accounts day, however, obscurity and doubt rest upon their 
shall be kept in dollars, cents, and mills ; and the history. It is an error to confotmd them, as hat often 
ebinage be equal in intrinsic value to that of the United been done, with th^ cretins: they neither had the 
States/ • jejitre nor the idiocy which distinguished those utlfor- 

■*.' That the ton of 2240 pounds, the hundredweight of tunates. The only marks by which they were distin- 
pounds, the half-hundred weight of 56 pounds, and guishable fronf the population of the south, were dead 
the quarter-hundredweight of 28 pounds, be reduced bluish eyes, considerable discoloration of the skin, and 

* >00 pounds and its subdivisions/ hair of a pale-red tinge. Misery and forced isolation 

fig our own standard or system, it could* producing their natural effects in the shape indicating 
d to that of ^Canada and the States, how physical debility, rendered these peculiar characteristics 
mid its benefits be increased ! more striking. 

ical Society of Quebec is drawing atten- The proscription of the Cagots, resulting neither 
cost! las# a desirable placj; for colonists; from faults of conformation, habitual* ili health, nor 
prising that an island one-fourth larger impiefj^-for the C agots , were always esteemed good 

h dF™"* '■! 


A 
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u Catholics — was not merely & poiuJar prejudice ; it was 
I sanctioned by the laws 6f the find. Banished to liie > 
' foot of the Pyrenees, in the samj humid galleys where 
to this day dwell the hideous family of &e cretins, 
pent up in miserable hovels called Cagotteries, .the 
Cagots were legally set apart from the rest of mankind*. 
Only at night ftere they permitted to lejivc their homes ; 
and for their sole subsistence tncy had to’depend, on 
the produce of the common attached to the cagottorie. 
Trade of every kind w^s interdicted to them. They 
were neither allowed to devote themselves to any 
lucrative avocation, nor to mingle their blood with 
that of a society which spurned tljem from its bosom 
as objects of horror. For some time, they were even 
permitted to be sold publicly as slaves. A legislative 
enactment positively forbade their speaking to any 
person not belonging to their tribe ; and if, by special 
fa\mur, they were permitted to attend the church of 
the district, they were compelled to enter it through a 
distinct porjal, granted to them out of pity*by the 
clergy, and studiously avoided by all the other wor- 
shippers. Traces of these Cagot entrances, and the 
well-trodden narrow paths leading to them, are still 
visible in many of the churches of tty soudi of F ranee. 
The local usages of Bdarn, Gascony, and Guienne % 
forced them, moreover, to cut wood gratuitously ; to 
carry about with them no other weapon than an axe ; 
and to wea* an infamous costume : a red jacket, on 
which was stamped, on a square piece of v*hitc cloth, 
the figure of a goose’s leg, proclaimed from afar the ■ 
approach of the Cagot. 

The origin of this singular race of outcasts, notwith- 
standing the researches of several eminent savans, still 
remains enveloped in mystery. Various theories, more 
or less plfAsible, have been set fortli to account for 
the persecution to which they were subjected. Some 
writers have conjectured that they were a tribe of 
northern barbarians, who migrated into France during 
the third and fourth centuries ; but an able article in 
the Quarterly Rev ic tv, sor<e few jears ago, satisfactorily 
disposed of this idea. Others have fancied the Cagots 
were Saracens, who remained after their defeat by 
Charles Martel ; and some that they w ire either lepers, 
shunned by their neighbours ^from the fear of infection, 
or heretics living under the ban of perpetual excom- 
munication. None of these speculations, however, are 
by any means conclusive, and tty; subject is still oue 
that invites the attention of the curious i» such matters. 

After quitting the road to liebenac, in order to 
follow the line of the Pyrenees, which extends as far 
I as the confluence of the Oleron with the Gave dc Pau, 
the traveller soon arrives at a gloomy valley, shift in 
between two high mountains, where the thick: vapour 
of the atmosphere produces the effect of perpetual 
twilight 

One night— on the 22d April 1541— during a frightful 
storm, whilst vivid flashes of lightning illuminated the 
darkness, and^hunder rolled in awful majesty along 
the heavgns, a man was quietly seated on one of the 
mountains which commands this desolate valley. He 
was youtkg and Hall, but excessively thin, and his 
features bore the unmistakable marks of profound 
suffering* Every time the thunder broke out with 
peculiar violence, his dead eye sparkled with a tran- 
sient brilliancy, a bitter smile played across his lips, 
and his whole countenance betrajfed a spirit of savage 
despair. Suddenly, a long streak of jagged fire bursgf 
as it were, through the fissures of a heavy cloud, flitted 
wildly across it for a few seconds, and then, accom- 
panied by a terrific crash, darted in the direction of a 
Solitary house situated about a quarter of a league 
ftpm tha spot whore this singular personage was 
seated* Por an instant, the irresistible ingtinct of 
self-preservation roused him. He rose, and after de- 
scending, the valley, was on the point of entering a 
wretched hut, constructed of mud and the brat^tys of 


/ t/rees, when a lyight jcJ fhimo shot through the forest* 

/ Yves stood still in np moment, and presently the 
hurried ringing of thy church-bells struck his, ear. J 
The lightning had fa«en some little 4i s t* nce from 
Saint-Palais ; a violent conflagilition- ensued, and a 
sumptuoufe dwelling-house had already become the prey 
of the devouring element. The progress of destruction * 
was materially Glided by a furious wind ; and sheets 
of fire began to lap themselves round the antique 
windows, whilst rich suites of tapestry, the labour of 
years, were soon consumed to ashes. This house, or 
rather chateau, belonged to Hr N.oguez, "the physician 
of Gaston de Bdarn, prince^ A&varre. In the first 
moments of alarm, the Jtfmily thought, of nothing 
but their individual safety. Soon, however, the rapid 
spread of the conflagration and the loud ttfesih brought 
a crowd of villagers to Wie spot, ahxious, if possible, to 
stay the imponding ruin ; but the intensity of the fire 
prevented their efforts front boingf successful. Startled 
out of their sfeep, the occupants of the cMteau, wh<^ 
had escaped from their rooms, * pale, frightened, and 
half-naked, now beg£pi to recover from the stunning • 
effects of their first alarm. They looked at each other, 
embraced, thanked God for Ills protecting nfercy, and 
thop began to count their number, in qrdcr to ascertain 
\thethcr any one was still missing. 

‘My daughter — my*child! Where is my child?’ 
cried Madame Nogucz, running her haggard eye along 
the line of spectators who now encumbered the place. 
No one replied. Suddenly, the poor woman struck her 
forehead with her denched liani, uttered a piercing 
cry of despair, and i^rew her arms wildly out in the 
direction of the burning house. » . * 

‘To the pavilion to the left A she screamed. ‘Kun, 
run ! my daughter is still asleep. Oh, my lif?^ my 
fortune, everything, is his who will save my child ! For 
pity's sake, kind friends, save my child !’ and she fell 
on her knees before the spectators. Blit vain were all 
her impassioned entreaties — the danger was too real; 
and tlic flames had already broken out of the windows 
of the pavilion, enveloping the whole building with a 
rampart of fire. 

Not far from this scene of grief, a solitary figure 
lay crouched in the grass, his features illumined at 
intervals by the pine-torVhes and the spreading con- 
flagration. He was clad in a coarse red tunic, with 
a goose’s ^eg traced on a'patch of w hite cloth extending 
from his shoulder to his whilst. He cast around a 
furtive glance* and then gazed wj,th a bitter smile on 
the tableau before him*-tl^ 'burning sheaves of corn 
waving in the wind, fftyf the showed of fire pouring 
dowm from the roof, now almost ready to fi\ll in. Then 
he approached nearer, and listened attentively. The 
voice of a child, iftiarp and terrified, now became faintly 
audible, soon rising to an acute scream. At this 
instaht, the stranger, glancing around at thd crowd, 
from which he was still separated by about a hundred 
feet, qtiickly bounded across^the space? On recognising 
the unfojUiriate Cagot traversing the limit imposed# 
by the law which forbade his race from approaching 
within a certain distance of other men, the crowd* 
recoiled in dismay. A cry off indignation and fear 
broke from the lips of the assembled multitude: ‘The 
Cagot ! the Cagot ! death to the Cagot !’ 

A hundred clubs were immediately raised, and dogs 
were let loose in pursuit of the stranger. Neverthe- 
less, Yves did not refax his speed. Breathless, covered 
with blood and perspiration, he gained the scene of the 
devastation. The Child’s cries were still audible ; and 
thrice had the poor half-dead mother, with sublime 
eourage, throw* herself into the midst of the flames, 
and, thribe choked with the smoke, fallen senseless on 
the ground. , 

Pale as a corpse, and utterly prostrate, the unfortu- 
nate lady now distractedly drew her fingers through 
her dishevelled hair. Yves surveyed her for an instant, 
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:cring ft horrible hn<L measuring at every individi^al of l si 
ight df the houaeland the dircctiori of the white skin, light blue/eyes 
,g forward with tfe alacrity of a panther, to the present day, fiark 
red amidst the ftanUs. and secretly classed* as or 


and then uttering a horrible try, hnd^measuring at 
glance the height <5f the houaeland the direction of the 
fire, he sprang forward with tie alacrity of a panther, 
and disappeared amidst the flatVes. 

. Laughing, weeping? mad with jpy and grief, Madame 
Noguez now, Yell on her knees, and offered i*p the first 
1 human prayer that had ever mounted to heaven on 
behalf of a Cagot! For a time, notfiipg was heard, 
nothing but the crash of falling timber and the crack- 
ling flames. All eyes were now fixed on thereof, which 
threatened every instant to ftdl in; and the villagers 
looked at each other, s hook their heads, and gave up 
all for lost, when a S^sdddcnly burst from every side : 

4 There they $re ! there tni^ware!* and the spectators 
saw the Cagot — his clothes burnt off his back, his legs 
tottering,' his features unrecognisable, his hair on fire, 
smiling triumphant!^ despite his sufferings —hand over 
to its mother? now delirious with joy, the child, whom 
he had preserved by*’ pressing it close to his breast. 
JC!hen gazing on the now .abashed crowdVith a look of 
terrible reproach and bitter irony, he cried : * Allons 
done ! 'Death to the Cagot ! de^th to the Cagot ! * 

.Just at this instant, the burning roof broke down, 
scattering in all directions masses of fire and rubbish 
Struck violently € on the head by a heavy beam of w jpd, 
Yves fell dead on the spot, the child alone remaining 
perfectly unharmed. * 

‘On your knees, girl I* said Dr Noguez, leading his 
| daughter up to the Cagot — 4 on your knees before 
: this jjoor outcast humanity. He has done tliafc 

which* none of us had the courage to attempt, and has 
thus proved the injustice of ina^f and restored to his 
race the los\ dignity of human nature.’ 

With these words, 1 j*f beckoned to his daughter to 
compand kiss the proscribed hand that had saved her 
life. Ilorror-strickcn at the spectacle of the black 
<rharred face of the corpse, the poor girl east a look 
of agony and* prayer on her father ; but after a 
momentary struggle, she knelt slowly down, and 
kissed, with tears of gratitude, the hand of the 
unfortunate Cagot. 

Dr Noguez, one of the most enlightened savans of 
Ids age, obtained the permission of Gaston do Bearn 
and of the Bishop of Uau to have the bod;, of the heroic 
Cagot decently interred in ^he public burial-ground, 
and also to have a mass perform editor his soul. t The 
coffin was, for the first timfc on record, introduced 
through the ordinary elmrch portal, which no Cagot 
had ever yet passed,* ana his remains, instead of being 
thrown into the foul cemAcr/ of the Cagoftorics, was 
piously interredin the consc&aled church-yard of Saint 
i Pac&mo. Dr Noguez, in order to disabuse his neigh- 
bours of their unjust prejudices, performed several 
1 operations on the Cagots. lie opdhed the veins of 
some Of these unfortunates, and the •memoirs of the 
period Quaintly relate that their blood was fount? good 
and commendable ( bon et louablc). 

Still, in spite of all th^e generous efforts in their 

• behalf, perfect success did not crown tlo # doctor’s 
t endeavours. The Cagots obtained only a sort of half 

measure of justice— an act of reparation, however, 
Which extended not beyond the foot of the Pyrenees ; 
and some time afterwards, the parliament of Bordeaux 
compelled them to resume their old badge of infamy. 
Titus for ages they continued to bear the signs of that 
physical debility, their peculiar characteristic, which 
resulted from long years of proscription and misery, and, 1 
more especially, from being shut up in the unhealthy 
focalizes they were compelled to inhabit. The reVolu- 
tto3fej > v |7!>3' seemed to break their chains, by giving 
rights of citizens ; but it only gradually 
jllFWt can Operate upon the prejudices* of ages, 

* Indeed, the traveller may still occasionally find in 

Brittany Cagots designated by the peasantry under 
the name of cacanf. « I 

Towards the By rdhees,, and t in the Talleys of Btfarn, 


every individual of l sickly constitution, with soft 
white skin, light blue/eyes, and pale red hair, is, even 
to the present day, parked by a sign of reprobation, 1 
and secretly classed* as one of thd descendants of the 
Cagots. 


‘Oyer. T ills iii'lls and far away.’ 
• ** 

* A little bird brushed my window by, 

’Twixt the level Btrtfet and the level sky, 

The level rows of houses tall, 

The blank noon-sun on the level wall ; 

And all that the little bird did say 
Was, ‘ Over the hills and far away.’ 

A little bird sang behind my chair. 

From the level line of cornfields fair, • 

The smooth green hedgerow’s level round 
ITust a furlong off — the horizon’s bound : 

• And the level lawn where the sun all liny 
Burns — ‘ y ver the hills and far away.’ 

A little bird sings above my bed ; 

And I know, if I could but lift my head, 

1 should see the sun set, red and grand, 

Upon level sea and level sand — 

While beyond the misty distance gray 1 
Lies 4 * Over the hills and far away.’ 

I think that a little bird will sing 
Over a fresh green mound next spring, 

* Wl|'re something that once clothed me, ye ’ll leave 
’Neath the level shadows of morn and e$re, 

But 1 shall be gone, past night, past day, 

‘ Over the hills and far away.* 


• DEPOPULATION. 

The antiquity of the outcry on this subject is proved by 
a proclamation, 1st June 4 ^second year of Edward VI. : 

‘ Whereas, in time past, ten, twenty, yea, in some places, 
a bundled or two Hundred Christian people hath been 
inhabiting and kept household to the bringing furth and 
nourishing of yputli, and to the replenishing and fulfilling 
of his majesty’s realms with faithful subjects .... now 
there Is nothing kept hut sheep and bullocks : all that land 
which heretofore was tilled and occupied with so many men, 
and did bring forth not only diverse families in work and 
labour, but also capons, hens, chickens, pigs, and other 
such furniture of the mcrcats, is now gotten, by insatiable ( 
greediness of mind, into one or two men’s hands, and 
scarcely dwelt upon with one poor shepherd ; so that the 
realm thereby is brought to a rmarvcllous desolation, houses 
decayed, parishes diminished, the force of the realm 
weakened, and Christian people, by the greedy covetousness ' 
of some men, eaten up and devoured by brute beasts, and 
driven from their Jiouses by sheep and bullocks,* &c. 

TIIE WEDGE-TAILED EAGLE OP AIJSTBaIiA. 

James Backhouse gives, an instance of a woman having 
been chased by one of thesfc birds for some distance, and 
obliged to »un to a house for shelter. He was tpld by the 
wife of a settler that she one <\ay was struck with the 
action of a horse in an enclosure, galloping rapidly back- 
wards and forwards, chased by two eagles. The nurse at 
length fell, when one .of the birds pounced on its head; 
She then called for the assistance .of some men, who drove 
away the ferocious birds. In Van Diemen’s Land this 
species not unfrequently carries off livinjf lambs, and 
is, in consequence of its ravages, much dfceaded by , the 
colonists. — White' j Popular History of Birds, 
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Trice He?. 


Beginnings. 

In those days of novel inventions, inauguration speeches, 
and ‘progress,’ it lias become an announcement of 
daily recurrence, that something has begun. We* live 
in a creative and prolific age, among A race incessantly 
employed in originating, founding, multiplying, and 
constructing. Our morning paper* records the birth ^ 
of quite as many things as persons — of solid edifices, 
enormous works, useful institutions, world -v ide systems, 
as of merA flesh and blood infants. If one column 
acquaints us that sons and. heirs have *bccn horn 
into certain respectable households, elsewhere we Jin d 
recorded the ’nativity of new scions of 'the Railway 
family, the Commercial Enterprise family, the Educa- 
tional Institute family, or— alas !»that it shouAl still be* so 
— the PriJbn Discipline family. And of thyse offspring 
in both categories, some arc destined to become 
memorable for all time. In one pink bundle of sij milling 
humanity, there may lie the germ of the future states- 
man, poet, orator, warrior, and what not. »Tn the 
modest structure or experimental gathering that invited 
public notice for the first tjqje on the same day, the 
world may hereafter recognise the goal 'Ration of an idea, 
the beginning of a movement which shall influence the 
destinies of mankind from generation to generation. 

It has been our fortune to be 4 in at the birth ’ of 
not a few of these material andwnoral existences, and 
very pleasing are the impressions left ujTon our memory 
by those events. We have seen many a foundation- 
stone laid ; we have assisted at many a ship launch ; 
we have looked on while vast docks were first o>oned 
for commerce; we have sailed in the first of a new 
line of steam-packets ; we have played spectators 
while a prime-minister cut the first sou of new 
railways; and have sat in the special train which 
first whirled nJong the completed line, conveying the 
directors and their friends to the decorated station, 
where tffey were awaited by a champagne lunch and a 
eongratnflatory speech from thq same minister, or his 
successor. We were amon£ the first to cross the new 
Hungerford suspension-bridge, when the performance 
was not devoid of peril, after a sleet-storm, and with 
only a single plank laid down tlie*roadway. We 
listened to the first speech made jn Barry’s new IIou§^ 
of Commons, and left our seat when ‘grangers were 
ordered to withdraw,* and honourable members found 
their way, *the Ayes to the right, and the Noes to the 
left,* for the first time into the new division-lobbies. 
We sympathised in the trials sustained by poor 
Mr .Smith, with his first screw-propelled vessel, the 
Archimades r parent of a , new system of steam-navi- 
gation ; and we stood upon Pengo Hill while the first 


Kj 


| column was erected for Hie Paxtortian Palace. We held 
shares in the first asphalt and bitumen cAtcrprise ; the 
secretary to t^e first company for the manipulation of 
gutta-percha was our honoured relative, * At trial* 
trips, at opening-days, at private views and inaugural 
feasts innumerable lulve we attended ; and in our own 
especial vocation, were subscribers — before geese wc*e 
, plucked for our private use — to the first Penny 
hlaynzim' ; were members of the first mechanics’ insti- 
tution ; and contributed to the first number of more 
than^one 4 organ ’ which has since achieved prosperity 
and fame. For five-and-twenty years, the great events 
•of our life have been Beginnings. • ... 

Other Beginnings ^iere have l?een, of wider influence 
upon the fortunes of the human, a\id 4 especially the 
metropolitan family, in Whic\ we took a more im- 
personal interest. The first gas-lamp, the firs^luc 
policeman, the first reformed parliament, the first 
Hansom cab, the first registered joint-stock company, 
were the landmarks of new eras in tTie political, the 
social, and the commercial history of England. We 
shall, however, always look hack with special wonder 
at the inauguration of three particular discoveries, 
esteeming it among the most fortunate incidents of 
our career, not merely to have witnessed their begin- 
nings, hut to have had V, full acquaintance with the 
ant teed cut slate if things. The triad we speak of 
comprise^ railways, penny-postage, and plate-gljass. 
Felicity is so much a matter of comparison, that no 
happinesses perfect in ^resgnt enjoyment unless it can 
be contrasted with paste sufferings aniltprivation. Who 
that luxuriantly travels' ^100 miles first-class express 
in ten hours lor L.2, or economically accomplishes 
the same distance in a third-class excursion-train for 
a few shillings, *can thoroughly appreciate the comfort, 
rapitfity, and cheapness of conveyance now- afforded 
him, unless he has passed in former ilays through the 
purgatory^of a long stagecoach journey? We have 
enjoyed the privilege. We have rushed to the coach - 9 
office, in panic apprehension of finding all the places* 
taken. We have waited in the tain at a cross-road to 
catch the stagt 1 , with the agreeable prospect of incar- 
ceration for another day and night in a dismal inu, 
should the vehicle happen to be full. We have spent 
four-and-twenty hours on the top of a coach, soaked 
with rain, powdered with snow, and crystallised with 
frost, until every particle of sensation was cramped 
and chilled out of our frame ; or have endured for the 
same time the agonies of slow suffocation inside. The 
travelled who would now obtain a practical experience 
of these horrors, must go far afield, and take some 
trouble in the search. He will find nothing like them 
more accessible! than the c£oss-opuntry diligences in 
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tare, m some German Some lady-correspondents, we recollect, entertained 

‘ 1 * i : • *4.: j..i i -i 


the south of France, or, peradjfe|ture, hi some Germap Some lady-co; 

Rilwagen. Yet bven then le will learn but very a preliminary objection to the new postal system at 
imperfectly what railways hfee done for the world, the time, unjer a fear that it would deprive them of 1 


He may obtain an inkling oKthe personal comforts the excusesfor sending, and the pleasure of receiving, 
they afford, out getsono glimpse -of the social changes that production so dear to the feminine cpistoliser— a 
they have brought. He does not sec liow*they have trossed letter. In the end, however, they seem to 
metamorphosed town and country — developing trade, have tranchee thfl| difficifity, by writing just as ‘cross-ly’ 
distributing manufactures, diffusing intelligence, and as' ever. We say tliis c without any disparagement to 
effacing the idea of separation and banishment even tliqjr tempers. x 

from those whom fortune lias carried faraway from Of plate-glass, what can we say, except 'that it has 
friends or kindred. Often, iq our youthful yearnings become an institution? If we observe that it 1ms 
for affq^tiou, «and when London was but a ‘populous completely transmogrified the aspect of our cities, 
solitude’ to us, liatfc vv^tri^dged to Lad Lane — since created wholly new genera of shops, and altered the 


elevated int<j Gresham Stis^t— to see start the single character of the commodities displayed therein — of 
stage-coach which traversed^ our native county-town, the shopmen who sell those commodifies, and the cus- 
merely fbr -the pleasure of leading its well-beloved tomers who buy them — we shall but have noticed some 
name on the door^panels. ^Between us and that of its most obvious and unmistakable characteristics, 
remote and abandoned home, there was indeed a great There is that within which passeth show. The future 
gulf fixed ; yet we felt something like the ghost of a historian, gifted with proper powers of analysis and 
reunion, e^pn by the spell of that dingy vehicle, since reflection, can alone discover how thoroughly the tone 
Ve knew that it would fiass within sight and linil of and taste of the present generation has becofne influenced 
our oldr-hnunts towards nightfall of the next day. At and saturated by the idea of plate-glass. The aesthetic 
present, there are five trains per 4 diem from London to conditions of British humanity have been totally 
tttat same town ; and if the whim seizes us — as it docs changed under its operation ; yet the idea itself is 


sometimes — at our breakfast-table, we can knock at I 


‘ly recent, while its domestic realisation as 


tile hall-door just as the old butler announces luncK, t * an article of production is more modern still. Not 
We rejoice, also, to have reached a corresponding long since, the two largest glass-plates then known in 
age before the era of Rowland Hill and his penny- En gland were imported, of all places in the world, from 
posts. How else could we appreciate as they clAerve St Petersburg, for the late Duke of Wellington. The 
the beneficent influences of the system— far transcend-,, arrival of these brittle monsters was considered matter 
ing, both in degree fc^jd character, the most sanguine of public interest; while the discovery that one of them 
anticipations— ramifying into eyfry corner and nook had been broken in transitu , gave rise to an expression of 
of the kingdqR], paying glad visits to every hearth, national sorrow. In our juvenile cultivation of science, 
and remodelling alike tiac business, the pleasures, and i w6 became? ambitidhs ttf building an electrical-machine, 
the^iarities of life ? It constitutes oue of the plea- and after much search and chaffering, bought a small 
sures of existence to contrast the * now ’ and 1 then ’ (J of plate-glass for about the price which would now 
of matters epistolary — to compare the ease and fre- command a handsome mirror for our olmnncy-pieee, 
quency of correspondence, the affairs tiansacted, the frame and all. We have since wandered in Costal 
friendships cherished, the kindly messages interchanged Palaces, and yet felt that we were only at the Beginning 
by aid of a penny-stamp and the Duke of Argyll’s of tbe Crystalline development. 

subordinates — with the sluggishness and irregularity *()gni medaglio ha suo reverso’ — When there is a 
of communication in former days, when the wannest beginning, there must by; an end. Nay, more — many 
friendships were allowed to fade into oblivion because Beginnings do but announce and signify the ending of 
neither friend thought lie had anything to sn} r which tilings that liav'- gone before. On tbe 1st of January, 
would outvalue the twdvepeiv.c his letter would cost tbe our years have advanced towards their close — in our 
receiver. In business matters, the change thus accom- opening chapter, we make some approach to ‘ Finis.’ 
plished amounts to a revoluti«n. One old gentleman, Are our national beginnings to have also an end — and 
indeed, we remember visiting down in Somersetshire m when ? Is Mr Matauhiy’s famous New Zealander 
the early days of the new system, who, regretted the really a prophetical personage? Are the rums of 
change; complaining bitterly tfhat liis Jetties had lost St Paul’s to be one day visible from a broken arch of 


their zest and rarity. Instead *f coming once a month | London Bridg 
or so, in big double sheets drammed with news, and that, bridge, o 
costing a cofiple of shillings, they reached him in the our present gi 


Who is to be the last passenger over 
tlmt^ridge, opened in such state by the predecessor of 
our present gracious sovereign? — who is to preach the 


shape of a dropping-fire of small ciotes, brief and last sermon, and intone the last anthem, beneath Wren’s 
unsatisfactory, costing little, yet not ^vorth the price stately dibc ? We stood by while the Britannia tube 
—altogether frivolous and vexatious. He lamtnted waB raised to its destined place — will that huge mass 
the time when a London letter was an event. But our of cunningly wrought iron ever subside into the 
venerable friendfc affections were altogether in the Straits ? and who wull be the last tourict to cross it en 
\ ^ past. Wo talked of the Fftnch Itevolution-*-mcaning, route for Holyhelid ? The first ship entered the new 
of course, our revolution, of the Three Dfcys. lie Victoria Docks only the other day — whither 1 will the 
< shewed much interest in an event wdiich, he said, he last be bound that quits it, and ,wni she jpail with 
had himself witnessed ; and proceeded to describe some cargo, or in ballast? We heard the first speech in the 
of its incidents, dwelling most fondly up^n the’remem- new House, of Commons — when will be the last, and 
i branee that lie had seen the dauphin digging with his who the speaker ? Is it „to be the last dying speech 
little wooden spade in the Tuileries gardens, in the and confession of the glorious British constitution ? 
sight of a Parisian mob, and with a cap of. liberty on Other cities, * rich ©and powerful in tlieir day, have 
ms head. His revolution evidently culminated in to answer these solemn questions. They have 
that famous many-named Place, where, in the presence seen their glories ‘ star by star depart,’ and have re- 
pf the statue of Liberty, so many crimes wese com- gistered the steps of an irrevocable decline in deserted 
mitte d in^ i ts name. As personal reminiscences, the palaces, depopulated streets, abandoned ‘works, and 
oW flMjg fc seemed to us like stories from before defunct institutions. Far distant from us be such a 
More than one deluge had indeed passed day. At present, wo rejoice to know that the pre- 
p|j™urope amce the days of which he spoke — sweep- vailing symptoms * are those of growth and vitality: 

wiihgs away , and burying others strata-deep Beginnings still predominate. His Royal Highness 
^Jgaergrouna, but leaving a few fossilised specimens has not yet completed his collection of silver trowels. 
r.’flF ™ ie admiration of posterity. ( * Such ‘ends’ as we have to record are not signs of 
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f Already, at Ua,ybn#ai, some honsst prayets for his 
health and happiness 1 lid been offered up, and some 


death, but indications ,of new and more vigorous 
existence. It is not decease, but translation. Cfld 
branches fall, but not from decay; they are pushed 
off to give room for younger and greener snoots. In 
the parent trunk, there is plenty of sap -left. Our 
interest in th$ last scenes antk final chapters of our 
social chronicles is, therefore, merely dne o{ curiosity. 
We confess that we should like* to know who drt>vc 
the last Exeter mail — who lighted the last street-laftip 
on the oleaginous principlc-and who hired the last 
hackney-coach from the stand. But we wish to know 
these facts in a spirit of pure dilettantism. We have 
no suspicion that letter-writing is extinct, or that the 
metropolitan public have ceased to desire illumination', 
or command the means of rapid conveyance. Quite 
the contrary. 

A few more ‘ends,’ indeed, we are still anxious to 
witness, though with not the slightest wish to hasten 
the advent of the New Zealander. We sliouhi much 
like to know, for example, when the last sewer is to 
discharge its foul contents into the Thames — when'the 
last vestry -squabble is to leave strtets uncleansed, 
houses undrained, and public libraries unopened — 
when the last common- councilman #is to •Subordinate 
the wellbeing of his fellow-citizens to a turtle feast, 
and the last railway director view the affairs of his 
company through any other ‘ medium’ than the interests 
of the shareholders. Some more delic ate questionings 
we would also submit to destiny. Who will offer the 
last bribe to a voter in order to secure his election, or 
the last corrupt support to a minister in order to obtain 
a place ? Who will be the last to purchase rank in an 
honourable profession, or buy forynowey the pastorship 
of souls ? When for the last time shall we get poison- 
ous food, adulterated drugs, and false doctrines, instead 
of wholesome life-preserving articles? When will 
the Custom-house register the last perjury, and West- 
minster Hall accept for justice the last quibble? 
AVlien will red tape cease to trouble us, and routine he 
at rest ? Who are to gtWi us the last stones for bread, 
the last serpents for fish ? At wliat blessed era may 
we expect to sec the last quaftd?, the last make-believe, 
the last wolf ill sheep’s clothing, tne last turnip- 
lantern ghost, the last cripiined-skeleton majesty ? 
When is the last Carlyle to abdicate his functions 
upoil the extinction of the last sham ‘f AVlien these 
‘ends’ come to pass, then indeed may we find 
opportunity to open a new and most glorious chapter 
of Beginnings. 


THE COURT-BALL, r 
The splendid city of St Petersburg wore an air of 
unusual gaiety and excitement on the mornii% of the 
Cth December 18 — . Iu the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Winter Palace, this excitement and bustle 
of preparation •was manifest. Servants clad in the 
imperial livery were to be seen running to and fro in 
all directions ; some assisting to lift into their places 
the most* fragrant* exotics, .destined to decorate the 
sumptuous halls ; others laden with some of the choicest 
flowers, looking gayer and more beautiful because of 
the contrast they presented to the de^i winter-season 
out of doors ; whilst to a third set careful hands, were 
intrusted the transport of the large light bandboxes^ 1 
containing the ball-dresses of her majesty’s maids of 
honour. » , „ 

All thesn, signs of preparation for* the coming festivity 
, belonged especially to that day ; for liad not the Empress 
Alexandrine issued her invitations, Commanding those 
so honoured as to receive them to attend her* annual 
ball, given in celebration Of his majesty the Emperor 
Nicholas’s name-day? * ‘ 


warm, heartfelt good whiles for his prosperity breathed 
from the twelve prisoners for political offences pardoned 
and liberated, in honour »of that occasion, from the 
fortress ; but, indeed, though doubtless their emotions ' 
might surpass in enthusiasm 1 and intensity those Of 
the mass of the people, still there was pretty generally 
spread in those days a .very warm and loyal-hearted 
feeling of personal attachment to the, czar, # which, 
of course, signalised itself on Uis uA saint’s day. 

At noon, Nicholas rovyrffed his noble .regiment of 
the Chevalier Guards in the Champ de Mara, taking 
occasion to compliment, with a few well-cfiosen words, 
his most efficient officers ; on whom, alsoj he bestowed 
moJfc tangible marks of his favour, by presenting 
them with medals of gold, bearing his likeness. Prom 
thence lie drove to the iefe-moun tains, where the* 
young cadets were amusing themselves afttSr par- 
taking of a splendid collation, provided for them by 
their imperial master. Ay, and right royal and noble 
•did .he look as he leaped from his sl«dge on arriving 
on the ground ; and ri^ht glad and welcome rose the 
cheer from 200 young voices, clear and shrill in the 
frosty air, greeting His presence among them. 

9 Thus passed the hours of the fete-day. At ten 
o’clock at night, the windows of the Winter JPalace 
presented one blaze ofViglit ; and the string gf carriages, 
drawn up to deposit the guests at the great doors, 
betokened that tlic crowning festivities of the day were 
about to begin. By eleven o’clock, the emperor and 
empress had entered the ball-room, and walked through 
the lirst J’ofonaise, when two very elegantly dressed 
ladies passed through the crowds of decorated uniforms 
that obstructed their progress, and made their way 
up to the far end of the magnificent saloons, to the 
dais occupied by the empress. As they will play 
rather an important part in this little narrative, I will 
describe their position life and their personal 
appearance. # 

Although of Polish extraction, the elder of the two 
sisters — for such was their relationship — posse&sed {he 
style of bejiuty most admired in Russia. She might 
have been about twcnt^-ijve years oj age, and was 
fair, frcsli-complcxioncd, n»d of middling stature ; well 
formed, but with that full figure w’hicli gitfes promise 
in after-life of embonpoint. Dressed with extreme 
taste, aud blaz^ig with jewels, she attracted many 
eyes rfs she floated through the room. Six oi* soven 
years earlier, she had married the Prince Gagarine, 
a noble well known to stamj high in Tavour at court, 
but supped to be so exclusively occupied with his ■ 
military duties as to have but small sympathy with . 
the wife so many years younger than himself. They 
had no children and the interest and amusements of 
the Princess Gagarine centered in the world of gaiety, , 
where she filled a prominent place, and of which she 
was esteemed a most distinguished ornament. 

On the evening in question, her look aud whole 
manner denoted some especial cause of pride and^ 
pleasure, and it arose from the very legitimate circum- 
stance that it was the first occasion of her sister’s 
appearanae in the highest society of the capital; and 
I call this pride and pleasure legitimate, for she flUed 
in some degree the place of a mother to the younggiri j 
who accompaniedjher. * , 

It may seem strange that this evening should have j 
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!befen the first introduction of'tfcat si&er to the couii, 
but it was the consequence oft train of circumstances 

* somewhat unusual. Owing the feeble health of 

their mother, she diad been brought up in great' 

' retirement ; ’ and it was only v>n the death of this 
’ lady, some time before, that the duty of finishing 
hfer education, and presenting her te the world, had 
devolved on the princess. For this reason, a mixed 
feeling of curiosity and admiration pefvaded the 
courtly # crowd, who turned to .gaze on the fair young 
companion the priiWfcss^ed so triumphantly to the foot 
of the throng. ^ 

Natalie Folensky was bto-ely seventeen, and pre- 
sented a* great but charmingf contrast to her elder 
sister. Tall, slight,* with masses of the darkest hair, 
glossy and beautiful, folded^ simply round her head in 
thiik braids, with a more lofty, refined,, spiritual style 
# of beauty in her features," and a more sweet and earnest 
expression in her dark eyes, well might she excite the 
envy of some, and gratify the admiration of others of 
tfie gazers who turned so inquiringly towards her; 
and, above all, well might she justify the consciouj air, 
of undisguised pleasure with which the princess pre- 
sented her to her imperial mistress. As to Natalie, 
her manner, shy, and yet dignified, expressed in guf ccful 
contrast the gratification so young a girl must hHvc 
felt in so splendid a*fccne, and somewhat of bewilder- 
ment at the crowd and confusioq^Lround her. 

* As the/ ret iced from making their obeisance to 
their imperial hosts, <he kind eyes of the empress 
foltfl^ed them with some interest ; and she smiled 
slightly to see how many aspirants pressed forward to 
solicit the hard of Natalie for the dance about to 
begin. But, ere she could make a selection, the Grand- 
duke Alexander, the present emperor of All the 
Bussias, passed through the crowd, and led her out 
from the midst of the many competitors for the first 
waltz. Nor were Natalie’s triumphs destined to end 
here ; the emperor himself congratulated the princess 
on her sister’s rare attractions ; and the empress hinted 
that, on the first occasion, she wouW decorate hei*with 
thp chiffrc , and appoint her mKid of honour. 

Never bod a ball seemed so delightful, and never did 
the princess return to her home more gratified than 
Bhe did on thaj memorable iught ; and, indeed, it was 
but the commencement c* a series of conquests ; 
and this might account for the fair Natalie refusing 

’ many brilliant and unexceptionable offers of marriage. 
Possibly, yotnig as she was, she Shrunk from sur- 
rendering her liberty so soon — posfibly she nursed 
some girlish dream of greater love and more ffithful. 
devotion than tiiese courtly suitors seemed likely to 
bestow upon her. Her ^ister left her undisturbed, 

* and made* no remonstrances on accoui* of those 
. many rejections; perhaps she did not wish so soon 

to relinquish the pleasure of her society, or the share 
of popularity that Natalie’s success reflected upon 
herself. In the Meantime, as had €>een expected, 
the younger sister was created maid of honour to 
.her majesty; and the first separation between them 
furred when she went with the court to spend the 
summer season quietly at Peterhof, in the happy* 
domestic circle of her imperial mistress. 

# k '. There, the attraction the empress had felt towards 
v li^’waB the very first ripened into warm interest ; 
"$8' during the many hourfc of quiet life, rendered 
imperative by her feeble health, Natalie’s* beautiful 
voice and great musical talents contributed much to 
cheer and* soothe her; and in the humbler occupation 
, of reading&loud, the maid of honour|Spent many hours 
of most pleasurab/b retirement with 1 the family of one 

she learned to love as a friend, while she revered and 
' honoured her as a mistress. * ^ 

So passed the brief .bright summer-days at Peterhof. 

In the meantime, people began to wonder why the heir- 
apparent of the throne did not marry. His father more 
than once spoke to hiip seriously on the duty that lay 
before him. andVqueBtipned him respecting his feelings 
towards tile various German princesses whose families 
altfce could be honoured' by his choice. The grand- 
duke answered lightly enough, that thens was plenty of 
time before him; and with a significant shrug of the 
shoulders, that made even his father’s face relax into 
a smile, dismissed the topic. 

By and by, the empress also addressed her son on *he 
same subject, telling him openly how anxious she felt 
about it. lie answered her as lie had done his father ; 
but it is not so easy to deceive a mother’s eye; she 
well knew this assumed indifference veiled some deeper 
feeling^in her son’s heart. She determined to watch 
him narrowly. Judge, then, of the mingled consterna- 
tion and pain with which she became convinced her 
favourite Natalia was the object of his affections, and 
when she could not but believe that the feeling was 
warmly reciprocated. 

The Princess Gagarine was immediately commanded 
to a private interview ; wherein, to her extreme sur- 
prise, the empress, with heightened colour and ner- 
vous trembling of the voice, accosted her by demanding 
abruptly what she knew about her sister’s audacious 
attachment. The princess, of eburse, denied all know- 
ledge, all suspicion of the fact imputed, and endeavoured 
to reassure the empress by declaring that she must 
bp mistaken ; but* when she was dismissed, and could 
question Natalie in private, she found that such was 
by no meaps the case. In vain did she argtee with her 
that it was impossible the grand-duke should really 
love her ; in vain represent to her that he only assumed 
the appearance of affection to amuse himself at her 
expense ; and urged upon her, by every consideration 
of pride, of self-respect, and womanly feeling, to rouse 
herself from so dangerous, so fatal a delusion. To all 
this, Natalie only mado? reply by confessing the most 
entire faith in her .lover’s protestations. After a pro- 
longed and painful discussion, the princess sought her 
husband’s advice upon the matter. He took it up 
most seriouslj*, and threw himself upon his sister-in- 
law’s compassion, imploring her, for all tlicir sakes, to 
combat and qpntrol her unfortunate passion ; adding, 

* If once it reach the cars of his majesty, we are all 
ruined/ 

Next day the princess besought an interview with 
her* majesty, which was immediately granted ; and 
throwing herself at the empress’s feet, she implored 
her to mrdon what she called her guilty negligence in 
not bavmg foreseen such a possibility, and warned her 
sister against yielding to it, declaring her own and her 
husband’s perfect innocence in other respects. ‘ Com- 
mand us, madarpe, and how gladly and«implicitly shall 
you be obeyed! I will watch over my unfortunate 
sister night and day : never shall they meet again ; 
never shall any messages or correspondence pass 
between them ; only, I fcntreat your majesty* keep 
what has 4ranspired a Becret from the emperor, or we 
are all lost/ , 

Tho empress* mollified by her candour and submis- 
sion, promised to think over it, and see > her. again. 
lETliree days from that time, the two sisters were on their 
way to Italy, as the rumour ran, to cultivate to the 
utmost the great musical talent of the younger lady, 
which had so recommended her to her imperial mis- 
tress’s favour. In itself, this would have excited no 
surprise ; but the downcast looks, ill health, add 
evident depression of spirits under which the grand- 
duke lalbo tired, gave rise to many whispered hintS, that 
tooln form and shape gradually and which did not , 

. escape the ‘eagle observation of the czar; therefore it 
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was witli more authority of manner than in his first 
discussion with his son, that be commanded him <0 
prepare for a tour into Germany, for* the express 
purpose of selecting his future consort. * 

Three years passed away, and the short and brilliant 
reign of Natalie Tolensky hadjbeen almost forgottei? 
in the triumplis of later and m§re fortunate beauties ; 
the Grand-duke Alexander had • recovered* his usyual 
health and spirits, and even .the likelihood of iiis 
approaching nuptials with theT*rincess Mary of Darm- 
stadt began to be currently reported. In the meantime, 
Natalie had gradually faded away like a flower trans- 
planted to some * uncongenial soil, and with the hent 
ofathe noonday sun pouring down unsheltered upon 
its head. She liad altered day by day, wasting and 
fretting away to a pale delicate spiritless girl. Her 
medical men pronounced her illness to be a decline ; 
there seemed not so much of actual disease, as utter 
prostration of strength, and an Overwhelming lassitude 
and languor^ from which nothing could arouse her ; 
and they suggested that, as a last resource, revisiting 
her native land might be beneficial, asjmdeed it seemed 
to offer the only hope of recovery. 

Then, for the first time, the Princess Gagarine 
ventured to forward a petition to the emperor, stating 
her sister’s case, and soliciting most humbly permission 
to return to Kussia. On the first presentation of the 
request, it* was refused most pcremptorilj r ; but the 
empress, hearing how pale, and feeble, and altered her 
old favourite had become, interfered with such success, 
that not only were they recalled to the capital, but on 
the first anniversary, after their return, of the day of 
St Nicholas, their names again appeared among those 
honoured by an invitation to the* court- bull. 

On tlia^ evening, let us enter the boqdoir of the 
princess an hour or two before the timo appointed for 
their attendance. It was the first time Natalie had 
ventured to appear in public; and on this occasion 
she lay back on her sofa, propped up with pillows, 
so weak and exhausted that the most uninterested 
spectator would have dreaded for her the excitement 
and fatigue of such an exqr^on. But it is needless 
to say that neither of them for a yiomcut hesitated to 
obey the flattering command which summoned them 
once more within the orbit of the court. J have said 
Natalie lay resting quietly oil her sofa ; -»thc princess sat 
opposite to her, buried in thought, anxious and nervous 
about the fate of the evening, She di(J not speak to 
her, not daring to ask even how she felt, and far less 
venturing to make the slightest allusion to past events. 
Indeed, by tacit consent, the one topic had ' never 
once been touched upon since they left Russia. , 

There was a strange contrast between the crimson 
velvet cushions and the white transparent face, pale 
and pure, with every feature sharpened and refined by 
her wasting and undefined illness. The large dark 
eyes looked larger than ever, now that they seemed to 
usurp more thtui their due proportion of the face, and 
the thicl^ masses of dark hair fell loose and disarranged 
round her shoulders. Never had her sister seen her 
look so touchingly beautiful. 

Her dress for the evening, white lace, lay on a chair 
near her,, and with it the wreath of lilies o^the valley, 
one of the commonest* of Russian wild-flowers, which 
she had selected to wear. She lay jback abstracted, 
turning round and round her thin»finger a simple little 
enamelled ring she had worn night and day for th# 
last three years — a ring she most jealously refused to 
take off! and which, she confessed, had words engraved 
inside it which none but herself and the giver knew of ; 
but who that giver was, or what the motto, the princess 
never could ascertain. So they stayed to the last 
moment, Natalie murmuring to he? self the refrain of 
a little German song, an especial favouritfe of the 
empress’s— an adieu, full of unshed tears. A| last, 4 
the Prince Gagarina entering, witft some remark on 
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t/e lateness of^he hpur, broke the^spell of sorrowful 
recollections, and they rose to prepare for the court- 
bull. ' . ’ 

But under what different auspices did they again 
enter that splendid sr^oon ! AVitfi what slow and fah 
tering steps did they advance to pay their respects to 
their imperial hosts ! The eyes of the empress turned 
6adly away as Natalie withdrew from the presence; 
but while she bad stood before her, her lips had uttered 
only cold and common-place regrets for her illness. 
Beside her liad stood theremperor and the grand-duke ; 
and every shade of colour faded away Miile *he felt 
what scrutinising eyes were^noting, with merciless 
exactness, every point of inference in hc$ appearance 
since she stood there last. 

The ordeal was soofri over; and, pale, Careworn, 
and neglected, she sat*as an uninterested spectator, 
gazing on a scene in wlucli she once* would have 
taken a distinguished part.* But* as the evening vjore 
on, she seemefl to rally, and % the warmth and excite-^ 
ment brought a glow brighter than health to her cheek. 
She had constantly refused to dance ; and it frns not 
until quite late in tlie evening that she consented to 
stand up and take part in a quadrille. Hef partner 
,wa^ one of her old admirers, who still loved her with 
the same warmth he had expressed years before. 

1 have said she had already met face to face the 
heir-apparent of tlie throne. Then, not the sharpest 
observation could have detected, beyond her extreme 
pallor, any sign of emotion or embarrassment. The 
grand -duke had behaved with* the most pflnoely 
courtesy, and she, oh her side, with reserve and respect. 
But who shall describe her coufusiomwheif Alexander 
took his place opposite her in the dance ? It was too 
late to retreat — all eyes were fixed upon them- «„3*id, 
above all predominant, she knew the emperor’s gaze 
was concentrated on them alone. 

In the figure where their hands met’for a moment, 
to the astonishment of everybody, the grand-duke 
retained Natalie’s hand so long in his grasp, that she 
lost all self-possession ; the room seemed to swim round 
her, the music to become an indistinct murmur; the 
coldness of death crept over her limbs, and she was 
on the point of falling, when the emperor stepped 
forward, and, without saving a word, drew her arm 
witli^u his, and cayicd rather than led her out of the 
room; and while some ^hastened to order round her 
carriage, ’to facilitate her departure, lie wrapped her 
in her furred .mantle, and, after seeing her safe in her 
sister’s car£, returned to the ball-room without changing 
a muscle of his face. 1 1 • 

What a world of emotion and struggle there may be 
in the heart at the very time when we* seem most 
placidly occupied with simply external things ! The 
quadrille was »ot over when the emperor returned 
to th & room ; but those who knew what grave interests 
were concerned in this little scene, that took not half 
the time to enact it has taken to inscribe, were not 
deceived bv l he expression if his marble face. f 

Early text morning, to the surprise or the whole 
household at Natalie’s home, the emperor was an-* 
nounced, desiring to speak with her alone. With a 
heating heart ( *she descended to tlie interview, and 
awaited the first word. Conceive, then, her feelings 
when he addressed her as follows : 

‘ Natalie Polensky, you know I have always taken 
the greatest possible interest in your welfare— tell me, 
now, what are your prospects for the fhture ? ’ 

‘Sire,’ she replied, ‘I can answer you without a 
moment’s hesitation, since to-morrow I leave St ; 
Petersburg for Varenfege, where I enter the convent, 

never to* leave it again’ She stopped, exhausted, 

leaning for support against the edge of a table. 

4 Sit down, Natalie, and listen to me,’ resumed her 
interrogator in a kindlier ton^. * This must not be^-1 4 
have in store forVou pleasanfer prospects. You danced 
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last night with Count Maurenoso^f ; if ^mistake not, lb 
still loves you, anQ is anxious to renew his proposals 
for your hand. If such be the case, I shall give you 
avray myself and your Wedding shall be celebrated at 
the Winter Palace.’ r 

Natalie knew too well what nhia .meant,, the kind 
calm tone, and the unmistakable expression of those 
steadfast, determined eyes ; yet she felt the moment 
she could dare anything rather than consent to a union 
which, under other circumstances, might lia^c gratified 
many a womanly weakness. £n her desperation, how- 
ever, sfce took courage, and sank at the feet of the 
czar : r 

4 Sire,’ she. murmured, me but once more, and 
you will relent. I love anti was beloved by one to 
whom I swore more than once never to be another’s. 
Xet me — oh, let me *>nly remain faithful to that oath — 
l ask no more! 1 The stern, impenetrable Nicholas 
seethed touched by hlr appeal, but, taking her by the 
hand, ho said : r 

f ‘ My child, listen to a father. The oath you tell 
me of «pas a childish one. I doubt not ha also bound 
himself by the like. Remembet, Natalie — remember 
fffc is heir to my throne, and therefore must not, and 
cannot follow his own wishes and impulses. I sacrifice ( 
mine a hundred times a day for my country’s welfiir®. 
All rests with you, and I cannot doubt what your 
decision will be. While you hold to your word, think 
you he will consent to break liis ? So, for the sdke of 
your sovereign, of your country, of him you profess 8(4 
to lovfc, I demand of 5&ou this sacrifice, bitter as it is !’ 

The poor girl hid her face inMT hands, and almost 
inaudibly skid; tSire, I am your majesty’s slave.’ 

It was true what lie had said — it was no higli-sound- 
, ing^peech of merely worldly policy ; for those who 
knew Nicholas best do believe him, however mistaken, 
to have been a conscientious man, uho actually did 
daily and hourly sacrifice his private feelings to what 
he believed his duty. lie had done so even in the 
present instance. By one word of imperative com- 
mand, he could have attained his object; but the 
autocrat had stooped to argument and solicitation 
with the young girl, who bent like a reed before him. 

At the betrothal, which took place immediately, and 
during the whole time of thw splendid preparations for 
I the wedding, Natalie lived and inched as in a dream 
; — nothing gave her pleasure, nothing pain. On the 
evening appointed for the religious ceremony* when all 
the guests were assembled, and the bridpmaids, thirty- 
six in number, and mustering uruong them the highest 
rank and beauty of the young Mobility of Russia, were 
assembled in the magnifieedUy lighted and decorated 
church — when the bridegroom Maurenosoft' stood, 
looking, in spite of all the repulses 1» had received at 
Natalie’s hands, proud, contented, an*! almost happy 
— all eyes were turned towards the church-doors, «vhen 
presently the bells began noisily to announce the 
, approach of the Qride, and in another instant, leaning 
% on the emperor’s arm, she fppeared. t 

Never shall I forget that scene — never los#from my 
•memory the impression of that marble face and utterly 
, unresisting manner. If she had been in her coffin, she 
would have looked less deathlike they, than when 
! she stood shrouded in lace and glittering with jewels 
staring at vacancy, hearing nothing, understanding 
\ nothing, answering as if the words and their meaning 
! were alike indifferent. After the ceremony was con- 
■ eluded, she received the congratulations of her friends, 
§sd even the kiss of the empress, as if so many con- 
dolences had been offered her. But nature broke 
down under the forced composure of the moment, and 
she entered her new home, borne across the threshold 
> in a state of insensibility. I need add nothing more. 

The empeijwhad judged rightly ; and the marriage of 
n the with the present empress took place 
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tVithin a year after her marriage, I saw the Countess 
M^iurenosoff in lier coffin ; she had died giving birth, to 
twin-daughters. 

The incidents of this little narrative are well known 
in St Petersburg, and will be recognised by many who 
will appreciate the reasons that have made me alter 
the names of all^but tl|e principal actors: 

L_ , . . „ ■ 

* ‘HALF* £ SECOND.’ 

The* pendulum swings to and fro, ticktack. If tho 
length of rod is properly adjusted — at thirty-nine 
inches and a fraction — the time occupied in each swing 
is a space to which the appellation of a second has been 
applied. There is no natural absUact relationship 
between a second of time and thirty-nine and a 
fraction inches of length; the connection is purely 
accidental, not to say capricious. The rate of the 
pendulum is governed by the attraction of the earth ; 
while ttoe imperial standards of measurement assigning 
a fixed legal length to feet and inches, wfte lodged in 
the Tower ages before it was suspected that the earth 
possessed such & quality as attraction. It was mere 
caprice, ags^n, for aught we know to the contrary, 
which decided tluffc the day should consist of twenty- 
1 four hours, the hour of sixty minutes, and the minute 
of sixty seconds. However, by universal consent, it 
has been agreed that this sixtieth of the si^icth of the 
twenty-fourth of a day should bo accepted as the 
unit of time. Here, in fact, we stop: our ordinary 
thoughts and speech recognise no briefer interval. IJo 
‘ wait a moment’ is the smallest conceivable draft upon 
our patience — 

One moment seen, then gone for ever, 

affords the strongest expression of evanescent duration 
whereof our language is susceptible. Nay, we use the 
same word even on occasions when it is unfit and 
i hyperbolical : the flash of lightning, wo say, lasts only 
for a Second — the truth beii^g that it does not last 
even for so long as the thousandth part of a second. 

Long before mankind got bold enough to measure 
the lightning, the} found objects for which it became 
desirable to ascertain intervals of time of half a second, 
the tenth, or even the hundredth of a second in dura- 
tion. Some of these objects were simply curious, 
others possessed a high practical utility. In astro- 
nomy, for example, e the most refined processes of 
calculation would be utterly wasted if we could not 
insure a corresponding delicacy in the observations to 
which they are applied. It is useless to compute the 
tentl^ of a second, if wq cannot observe the tenths of a 
second; otherwise, we should be, like men attempting 
to adjust their accounts to a farthing, while the smallest 
change in their pockets is a dollar-bifc. Thus, in 
ascertaining the longitude of places in the usual mode, 
by noting the passage of a star across the meridian 
wire of a telescope, an error or uncettainty of one 
second involves an error of a quarter of a mUe in 
actual locality. Even if uncertain in our tirfie by the 
tenth of a second, we are left also uncertain about our 
place to an extent of forty-four yards — which is 
something jn a 11 intricate navigation.,. 

For many other classes of t observation, a much 
severer degree of delicacy even than # this becomes 
necessary. ^ Bilt the* human senses, however keen by 
^fture or 'sharpened by exercise, fail to recognise 
intervals eitl^r of time or space beyond a certain 
point of minuteness ; the natural organ must, therefore, 
be aided by instruments which extend the lange of our 
perceptions, and helped still further by contrivances 
designed to shift and evade the chief difficulty in out 
way. By these devices, according to the nature of the 
result tef be attained, time is changed into spaciS, or 
spaceiinto time, or both numbers, so aa to derive the: 
Result from the p&rticular phenomenon most readily 
t/ 
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seized and most delicately appreciated.. The methods 
in which this object fa brought about are often 
sufficiently curious. . * 

Let us take an example from among* the most 
important and interesting operations performed in an 
astronomical observatory* Suppose that a new planei 
has been discovered, and the f^tronomer-royal wishes 
to compute its orbit. For this purpose, he* must note 
from day to day the precise instant at which the b<dy 
passes the meridian. He pieces himself accordingly 
on the reclining couch of his observatory, with his eye 
to the glass of an equatorial, already adjusted so as to 
catch the celestial stranger in its field of view as he 
goes by. Near at hand is a clock beating time very 
distinctly, and furnished with a tliird index or pointer, 
travelling round the dial in every second, just as the 
minute-hand does in an hour. A brass wire and catch 
are placed in such wise adyto stop this seconds’ index 
instantaneously, upon pressing a button placed con- 
veniently to 4 the observer’s hand. Across the field of 
view in his telescope, is stretched a lattice of fine wires 
or cobweb threads, dividing the circle into minute 
squares, and indicating the centre in a conspicuous 
manner. . Finally, an assistant takc$ his iieat close by, 
with pen and paper, ready to jot down the results. 
These preparations made, as the time approaches, the 
observer watches with breathless attention, silently 
counting the seconds until the planet enters his tele- 
scope, and becomes entangled in the mesh-wock of cross- 
wires. Then, just as the sparkling point passes the 
centre, he touches the button; the catch falls, the 
seconds’ index of his clock is stopped, and the result is 
noted down in his journal witli an .Accuracy which $n 
expert astronomer will feel pretty certain may be 
trusted to ?he twentieth of a second. Renewed obser- 
vations enable him to correct and improve his first 
estimate. Oil this basis, he ultimately ventures to 
build his calculations ; and in the next year’s almanacs 
the world is informed that the new planet — and new 
planets have been turning up lately at the rate of two 
or three per annum — goes round the sun in so many 
days and hours, at so many irsles’ distance, in an orbit 
of such and such declination and eccentricity ; and the 
announcement will be found correct to a nicety. 

Descending from the skies, we arc met by some 
terrestrial problem, for which a still more minute accu- 
racy is required in the solution, fortunately, in these 
cases the facts to be observed are le.^s remote, the 
instruments less unmanageable, and our ability to 
ascertain their indications with fitting delicacy corre- 
spondingly enhanced. Among these problems, there 
are none more curious and interesting than those 
which relate to the velocity of sound. Every one who 
has seen a gun fired at a distance, must have noticed 
that the flash precedes the report of its explosion, and 
have learned, therefore, that sound travels slower than 
light. Precisely the same result occurs in the case of 
the lightning dhd thunder-clap. But Jhe question is— 
how mu(jh more slowly; or, otherwise, at what rate 
floes sound really travel through the air ? 

The French government, many years ago, spent 
much money, and employed? many men of high scien- 
tific repute in solving this query. All *manner of 
facilities were placed a t their disposal, and no expense 
or trouble spared. Among other things, the savaiis 
were allowed to manoeuvre a battSry of field-artillery, 
and transport it to carefully selected localities, whenc# 
its firo could be most effectively directed towards the 
pacific objeqt in view— -that object being to render the 
flash of the guns visible, and the reports audible, at 
the greatest attainable distance. The philosophical 
artillerymen managed so well, that Jpany of their expe- 
riments wero conducted with cannon fired at^not less 
than nine miles distance from the spot at which they 
waited with eyes and ears open, and stop-watcHes in 
their hands to not© the result. 


/ This result, ofter ajl, scarcely rej&aid the pains and 
cost devoted in obtaining it. Many sources of dis- 
turbance became gradually apparent, and spoiled the 
accuracy of their observations. Sometimes the wind 
was in the way, blowing with Jerverse irregularity* 
throwing the sound back, 'or impelling it ’forward in a 
most capricious manner. But the chief source of error 
lay in the imperfection of the human senses. In all the 
experiments, there was a degree of surprise ; that is to 
say, the flashes and reports came more or less unawares. 
Now, with all possible* steadiness of attention and 
sharpness of apprehension on the part ot* the different 
observers, it was found inapo^wfble to make them agree 
in their results. The sarr.^nterval between light and 
sound was computed by different persons at different 
lengths; and the consequent errors were ‘found tt> be 
perfectly unavoidable ahd inextricable. Two senses, 
sight and hearing, were engaged in the process of 
observation, and the issue* varied according to their 
respective quickness and delicacy. One sense was r 
more acute in one man, and the other in his companion. 
One observer saw qpicker than ho heard; anothor 
heard quicker than he saw. The interval registered 
by these two, varied materially ; and even Ihe notes 
Uatagn by the whole body of observers presented so 
ifiany eccentricities, that their computations of the 
velocity of sound could not be relied upon in the 
manner which hat! been expected and wished. Bessel, 
the astronomer, from his experience with an ex- 
tensive staff’ of assistants, competed that the uncer- 
tainty arising from .this cause Must amount to fully 
half a second. 

A compatriot of our own — Mr Meiklo* a*Scotchman 
— devised a simple contrivance by which the costly 
apparatus of the French savans was superseded, 
far greater accuracy could he attained in the computa- 
tions. He caused a circular and solid v^heel*to revolve 
with regular motion once in every second. Choosing 
a dark hut clear niglit for his operations, he placed a 
candle behind the wheel, near whose edge he had 
previously cut a narrow slit or opening. As the wheel 
revolved, the light was shewn through this aperture 
like a flash once per second, and then instantly 
obscured. At the same time, a projecting tooth fixed 
to the wheel struck a qiAck sharp note upon a hell ; 
also tone in each .revolution. Tlius, in every second 
there wa^ a flash of light and a stroke of sound recur- 
ring with perfect regularity. The observer then placed 
himself before* the instrument on a spot where the 
light and the sound reftch^l him together. Retiring 
further off, he found fhaj the bell-note Jagged : the 
distance was greater, and the light arrived before the 
sound. Still retreating, however, he arrived at length 
at another spot fyhere the two came together again ; 
only that, in this instance, the flash of one revolution 
coincided with the stroke struck a second "before. 
The interval between the two points ^hewed precisely 
the distance travelled by soynd in one" second of time. 
If the obfj,c?VLr removed yet further, the flash and note < 
wore once more separated, and were again united upon t 
reaching the point where the light caught up the Sound ' 
which had been two seconds on its journey. By this 
device, not only is it possible to multiply the observa- 
tions easily and indefinitely — the single flash and 
report of a cannon being replaced by many hundred 
repetitions of light and sound — but the influence of 
surprise is quite superseded. The observer need not 
stand with attention painfully on the stretch, to catch 
first the flash and then the report as they arrive, but* 
may coolly move to and fro, watching the light and 
listening to the toll as they are visible *and audible 
every second, and fixing upon the exact spots where 
both appear to reach him in perfect concurrence. Thff< 
net result of the observations and distances thus 
1 measured, is to ysign 1142 fret as tlje space travelled 
over by the air-pulses of sound id a second Of time, 
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and in the ordingry state of the atmosphere. Tljife 
Velocity is equivalent to about thirteen miles a minute, 
e It is hardly probable that the error in this computation 
Should be so great as the fortieth part of a second. 
Practical uses of this acoustical fact are not unfre- 
quent. We liave all learned that by noting thi3 interval 
’ between the lightning and consequent clap of thunder, 
the distance of the electrical disturbance*; and remote- 
ness of peril, may be safely determined. From a 
similar observation upon the guns of an dhemy, our 
sailors are able to ascertain thd distance of his batteries, 
and reflate file range of tlicir own broadsides. 

Upon the lightning er its tamed and domesti- 

cated relation, the electric s s > park — some computations 
of still more miraculous delicacy have been accom- 
plished. 'The process employed owes its invention t© 
Professor Wheatstone, though Succeeding philosophers 
have varied afld improved his apparatus. His principle 
■is beautiful in its simplicity? and readily pdapted to the 
^various conditions of the, problems to be solved. For 
instance, the professor wished to know how fast the 
electric*current travelled along a^vire. He measured, 
therefore, a mile of the wire, tipped both ends with 
brass knobs, wound up the whole length, so that the 
two knobs should be brought nearly close together, 
and then ran a stream of electricity in at one and out 
of the other ball, through the wfre. The electric fluid, 
as its custom is, produced sparks as it jumped across 
to or from the balls, while sparks were developed iii 
pairs, one at the entrance, and the other at the exit of* 
the' electricity, very Vdose in apmrent position, but 
actually separated by a whole mile of wire. The exit 
Bpark was, therefore, later than the entrance one by the 
time taken up in travelling a mile. This interval was, 
hcrtrtfVer, too short to be perceptible; and to the eye, 
both sparks seemed to pass at the same instant. Mr 
Wheatstone, therefore, aided the natural organ hy a 
measuring-instrument of wonderful powers. He placed 
a small mirror on a spindle, which he caused to revolve 
with extreme rapidity. This mirror he placed in a 
proper position with respect to the balls above men- 
tioned ; and having darkened the room, sent a stream 
of sparks along the apparatus. Fast as the fluid shot 
along the wire, one spark was found to be so far 
behind the other, that the mifror had partially revolved 
during the interval, and therefore reflected it gn a 
different direction. Measuring this difference, and 
knowing already tho rate of his mirror’s revolutions, 
the professor succeeded in computing thc*time occupied 
by the electric current in tftvening a mile, even though 
this time w T as less than theJj2(fb-thousandth part of a 
second. More recent experimentalists have refined 
on his idea, so far as to measure the electric time of 
travelling through twelve feet. The/ wished to deter- 
mine whether the electric fluid passag more rapidly 
through water than air, and the former fluid was not 
sufficiently transparent to enable them to operate on 
a greater scale. * Their improvement on Wheatstone’s 
% apparatus ^consisted chiefly in the confch'ance of 
k receiving the reflections into the optical field of a 
‘powerful telescope, instead of a bare screen. In the 
hands of MM. Foucault and Fizeau, this plan suc- 
ceeded so well as to enable them to delect and appre- 
ciate intervals of timo corresponding to the 77-millionth 
part of a second. 

Another variety of the same principle was applied 
by, M. Arago in measuring the duration of the flashes 
of lightning. A wheel was constructed of some black | 
ttud roughened substance, with exactly 100 spokes or 
rays of bright silver stretching across it from centre to 
circumference If the wheel be made to revolve pretty 
quickly, the silver rays will become intermingled, and 
the whole surface will appear bright and shining to the 
eye. Say that the revolutions are at the rate of 100* 
per second j tben^it w|U take a hundjed times a hun- 
dred— that is, the K)-thousan<3 th — part of a second for 


each ray to pass over the interval which separates it 
frefln its neighbour, so as to produce the impression of 
a wholly brightened surface. If the wheel so revolving 
in the dark be illuminated by a flash of lightning, it 
will accordingly appear entirely white should the flash 
Ihst but to the 10,000tl\of a second ; but as it does not 
—as, on the contrary, < the white rays and black inter- 
vening spades are defined with as much sharpness and 
clearness as if the wheel remained perfectly at rest — 
M. Arago was justified in concluding, that even the 
most brilliant and extensive flashes, which seem to 
embrace the whole horizon, are begun and over in less 
time than that. There might thus be 10,000 flashes of 
lightning while the clock ticked once, t and yet not one 
of them begin before its predecessor had expired. 

After its application to ‘Heaven’s artillery,’ the same 
principle was applied to measure the performances of 
earthly ordnance. By the silver-rayed wheel we have 
just described, the duration of the flash from a camion 
or musket — which signified the time takep up ip the 
ignition of a charge of gunpowder — could be easily 
determined. Somewhat more difficult it might bo to 
measure the velocity of the bullet as it issued forth 
from the mosrth of jbe piece ; yet even this was accom- 
plished by a dexterous employment of electric currents. 
The projectile was Bbot through screens formed of 
delicate mesh-w orks of electrified wire, and placed at 
measured distances behind one another. As the ball 
passed through each screen, an electric current w r as let 
loose, and a spark emitted at the end of a conducting- 
wirc. This spark was received upon a steel ring, kept 
in rapid revolution, and left a trace upon it. Fresh 
sparks woip produced as the bullet traversed each web ; 
and the final position ‘of the marks left on the steel 
ring shewed how long it had taken to tfavel from 
screen to screen. This instrument was invented by a 
Prussian artillery-officer named Siemens. Its indica- 
tions can be trusted to the 40-thousandth of a second; 
ami uppn the results so obtained, much of our modern 
perfection in artillery practice is based. If Prussia has 
held back from an active co-operation in the present 
war, we are yet indebted to her for some of the efficiency 
with which our allied soldiers and seamen crush the 
defences of the great enemy. 

There is yet another branch of investigation — per- 
haps more extraordinary than any we have mentioned 
— in which minute measurements of time have been 
required and accomplished. Here, also, it is a Gorman, 
Professor Helmholtz of Kdnigsberg, who has achieved 
the desired result. The object in view is nothing less 
than to find the time expended in the production of 
sensation, or in the transit of perception through the 
subtile tissue of the nerves in the human body. Our 
frame is almost everywhere interlaced with minute 
nerves, through which we feel pleasure or pain, as the 
case may be ; but the nerves themselves have no feeling 
of their own— they do but report occurrences to the 
brain, where the real seat of sensation i^located. The 
brain, in its turn, causes its will to be performed by the 
muscles, which receive the sovereign commands fjrom 
head-quarters through the same medium of thte nerves. 
This nervous organisation fesembles a system of tele- 
graphic wires, converging from all quarters towards 
some mysterious council-chamber, and thence again 
radiating to the several executive departments* When 
sensation leads to a consequent action— -as, for example, 
fchen, upon feeling a blow, we knock down the striker in 
return — the result is brought about by a very complex 
series of operations. Thus the nerves report the inci- 
dent— that is» the blow— to the brain ; toe brain per- 
ceives and resolves; its resolution is transmitted along 
other nerves to the^proper muscles ; and these, finally, 
by an independent mechanism of their own, perfOrm.the 
desired movements. Each of these operations requires 
time *for tys accomplishment; very little time, no 
’doub|— in fact, so brief, as to be inappreciable by 


i 


ordinary observation— but, nevertheless, quite sus- 
ceptible of measurement by Herr Helmholtz's instfu- 
rnents. t His apparatus is much too complex to be 
here described, but some of his results are*sufficiently 
curious. When a galvanic shock is passed in a certain 
mode through the wrist, it produces botli an involun- 
tary impulse and a natural desivc to clench the fingers. 
'Flie first effect is caused by the direct action of* the 
galvanism upon the muscular -tissue ; for the second, 
the news must get to the brain, and the order issues 
thence back again to the muscles. One action is there- 
fore immediate, while the other requires time ; and the 
consequence is, that a single shock occasions a double 
effect : the fingers are clenched twice, once involun- 
tarily, and once ‘by command’ of the brain, with a 
distinct interval between the two motions. 

As the result of innumerable trials, the professor 
states his belief, that the nerves communicate intelli- 
gence at a rate of 105 feet per second. If, therefore, 
H’c hurt om; great toe, nearly one-fortieth of a second 
must elapse before we actually feel the pain. When 
the car is the seat of injury, the brain gets the news 
so much the quicker. In the same way, an injunction 
from the sensorium will reach the Jonguft earlier than 
the hand or foot ; so that, by the natural order of thing*,' 
wo are taught to speak before we strike. In animals 
of larger growth than man, the case is still more 
strange. A full-sized whale, it appears, cannot feel a 
wound in its tail until a second after it is inflicted, and 
takes another second in sending back orders to the tail 
to defend itself. It is all very wonderful. On one 
side, we find that ‘ a moment’ can be divided into mil- 
lions of distinct intervals ; and. on.tlie other, we le>pri 
that our established maximum* of velocity! ‘ as quick 
as thou gl if,’ is comparatively but slow -coaching after 
all! 


MR THACKERAY’S BALLADS. 

a 

Fnn some years, the Iloratian maxim, that one may 
speak the truth even whilst jesting, and thus unex- 
pectedly convoy a moral,* has prevailed with our 
literary men. It, indeed, is no novelty with modern 
writers. Rabelais acted upon it; and Montaigne, 
despite of his sceptical question, Qua sr'iisfe* often 
conveyed a bitter truth to his readers* covered, like a 
gilt pill, with a portion of brilliant badinage. But of 
late years, the disciples of Horace have been numerous. 
People, in general, do not like satirists. Juvenal is not 
so popular as the better-humoured Jiornan about town; 
Pope is called ill-natured ; Swift is almost abhorred ; 
while Steele and Addison are venerated. As foi» later 
satirists and truth- speakers, they have had but a poor 
’ timo of it. Crabbe, who was ‘nature’s sternest painter, 
yet tfie best/ is too gloomy; Byron was too savage 
and sharp; Gifford is almost forgotten; and even 
Thackeray himself is a thousand times less popular 
than the kinflly, genial Dickens, than whom, as an 
artist, hjs undoubtedly stands higher. You see how it 
is, gentlemen of the pen— you must gild your pill if 
you wish to physfts the public. 

The writers of to-day have perceived this, and have 
gilded their pills" with a vengeance. No> one writes 
satire now, unless covertly. Thackeray does so, and 
lias done so ‘these five-and-twenty years; but Miss 
Fritter declares he is dreadfully ^11-natured, and Miss 
Twitter, who is fond of romance, cannot understaFl 
him ; so he waited outside the gates of Fame, till, like 
Btinyim’S Ijrave man, he hacked liis way through with 
his swords We should write steal-pen. Within these 
few days, a collected edition of poems, some written 
years ago, by Mr Thackeray, h$s whetted up our 
almost blunted purpose, which we have long enter- 
tained, of proving, by his poems, how good, how great 
a man we have amongst us; great even as a%ingef, 
in which class he modestly scarce counts himself. 


/Goethe's hear% whitfi few knew/ gays Jung Stilling, 

‘ was as great as his intellect, which all knew.' So it 
is with Thackeray. We have heard an artist, whose * 
fame is European, speak of his noblencss*with tears in 
his eyes *, tears also jit his sad Story : but of this wc 
can say nothing/ % 

But now about the ridentem diccie verum with which 1 
we started. »The Thackeray’ ballads, built somewhat 
on the model of Hood — another great man scarcely yet 
known, nJt known so well here as in America — illus- 
trate this maxim. They are the most good-tempered 
things in the world : they are full of fun, full (rt pathos, 1 
full of hearty humanity* l&ad them carefully, and 
you must love the maij'^who wrote them; and yet 
in almost every verse satire gleams forth, and truth 
shews, through the cledr water of the welling verse, her 
face bright and beautifitl as ever. 'But let ua not praise 
our goods, but shew them; the reader, *for aught we 
know, being as impatient *as Aihy Robsart was, when 
she had that celebrated interview with the periled 
which artists delight to paint. 

Unfortunately, witji but one or two exceptions, the ■ 
edition before us* has no dates appended to the poerqs: j 
we are, therefore, compelled to take them* as there 
arranged, although that arrangement is not chrono- ; 
logical, but arbitrary. The first ballad here printed ! 
was written fourteen Jears ago, at the time of Napo- 
leon^? second funeral, and is called the Chi onicJc of the 
Drum .. It purports to be the relation of his various 
•adventures by an old invalide , one Pierre, who, at 
ninety, tells the story of his life'tis a ‘gentleman-diMm- ■ 
mer.’ The metrical history of the wars of Napoleon in 
this ballad is excellent, and strongly incen tft’c to peace ; 
the moral of the whole being, that historians neglect 
to relate the progress of the people, whilst en a :jg^d 
upon nothing but war. 1 

For ever since historian writ, .» 0 

And ever since a bard could sing, 

Doth each exalt with all his wit 
The noble art of murdering. 

* * + 

And while, in fashion picturesque, 

The poet rhymes in blood and blows, 


The grave historian, at his desk, ] 

1 >escrihes the shme in classic prose. 

• Go read tfte woyks of Reverend Cox ; 

» You duly see recorded there 
The history of the self-same knocks 
, Here roughi^siu^g by Drummer Pierre. 

Take Doctor Stnshey from the* shelf — 

An LL.J)., a peaceful man — 

Good Lord ! how he doth plume hiiTisclf 
Because w r q beat the Corsican. 

Then conics *the moral. The poet — a la Dr Croxall 
— tefis us how he stood, a year before, behind the hairy 
cap of a soldier, who was, save that appendage, no 
taller man than ho — w r e should thinl not, Thackeray 
being upv^irds of six feet in height. The consequence* 
is, that the Queen and prince passing, he sees thorn 
not. Thus says the poet : 

Your orthodox historian puts 
In Yore most rank the soldier thus, 

Tho red -coat bully in his boots, 

That hides the march of men from us, 
lie puts liira there in foremost rank : 

You wonder at his cap of hair; 

You hear his sabre’s cursed clank; 

His spurs are jingling everywhere. 

f Go to ! I hate him and his trade r 

* AVbo bade us so to cringe and bend* 

And all God’s peaceful people made 
To such as him subservient ? , . 

* Thackeray’s Miscellanies in"* Prose, and Ferae, London: 
Bradbury ana Evans. , , 
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Tell me what find we to admire g | 

In epaulets and scarlet coats ; 

In men, because they load and fire, 

Aqcl know the art of cutting throats ? 

/The subject, no doubt, has its^other sideband at a 
f time when military men haVe done 'and suffered so 
much, we think Pierre might have added a gracious 
postscript. In .the King 'of Brentfords'Tlstament there 
is other stuff; but we pass it by for more attractive 
metal. In the White Squally which contains an account 
of Thackerayjs voyage in tfi-e Iberia to Palestine, 
wo have* a comic, but excellent picture of the huddle, 
misery, dirt, and careleslfecs \>f the Easterns, and the 
coolness of a^British captain* But in the last verse, 
the true kind, heart of the poet speaks out : 

And when, Its force expended, 

- The harmless storm was ended. 

And as the sunrise splendid 
Came blushing o’er the sea ; * 

* * I thought, ah day was breaking, 

« My little girls were waking, 

And smiling, and makiiijf 

' * A prayer at home for me. 

In the year of the Great Exhibition, not the lqfist » 
remarkable of its events was the celebration of thd 
Exhibition itself by the various poets of the time. 

I fancy we all tried our hands at it. Tupper tri^l it, 
of course, and had his ode ‘done’ into thirty different 
languages; but it wiy not live: indeed, that fact was* 
•enolfgh to kill any docent poem. Thackeray published 
* kis in the Times , and a noble effusion it was ; it was 
worthy that *anmf mirabilis. The opening stanzas, espe- 
cially the second, is very fine and bold in its imagery, 
wfiR is, moreover, singularly appropriate : 

But yesterday a naked sod, 

The dandies sneered from Rotten How, 

And cantered o’er it to and fro ; 

And see, ’fcis done ! 

As though ’twere by a wizard’s rod, 

A blazing arch of lucid glass 
Leaps Uhe a fountain from the frass 
To meet the sun. 

The address to the Queen, also, is full of solemn 
poetry — not the poetry of trope, figure, and synfbol, 
but *that of feeling and earnest purpose, hlo address 
— and there were many presented to the Queen upon 
that occasion — was half so folegm nor no entrancing : 

Oh, awftfi is that cro\#n t>f yours. 

Queen of innumerable realms, 

Sitting beneath the budding elms 
Of English May 1 # 

A wondrous sceptre ’tis to bear ;* 

* Strange mystery of God which set • 

Upon her brow yon coronet— 

•The foremast crown 

• f Of all the world, on one so fair ! € # 

, That chose her to it from her birth, 

And bade the sons of all the earth 
To her bow down. 

* *’ * • * 

Swell, organ ; swell your trumpet-blast ! 

March, Queen and royal pageant ; march 
By splendid aisle and springing arch 

• , Of this fair hall — 

\ 

, And see ! above the fabric vast, 

God’s boundless heaven is bending blue — 

, - God*s peaceful sunlight ’s beaming through, 

*5 1 And shines o s er all. f * 

Fading, Smollett, and Dickens, three great novelists, 
havq ill tried their hands and pens at verse ; but wo 
any one to- produce anything frrnn those writers 
<&ual to this. * ■ • 


But where, .cries the impatient reader, is your 
Horatian disciple ? Patienfce ! Here ' he comes, 
Horace to th£ backbone, and, beyond that, with a 
touch of Christian humanity, which makes us sad and 
mournful. The old Egyptian banquet is in full jollity, 
stod up comes the death’s-head, the quicquid amari — the 
me 7iec fa.mina cry of ope who feels that # life is indeed 
shoV* and tfrt long and difficult in its attainment- Let 
us, an proof of this, examine the Ballad of the Bouilla- 
baisse. In it the poet teMs us, first, what the dish is» — 
that it is a rich and savoury stew, cooked by one Terre, 
of the Rue Neuve des l’etits Champs, Baris; and how 
that, years ago, he used to eat this kind of stew with 
some old friends. Upon revisiting the place, he again 
calls for the dish, and his memory tells him that he is 
getting old : 

My old accustomed comer here is, 

The table still is in the nook ; 

All ! banished many a busy year is, 

This well-known chair since last I took. 

* When first I saw ye, Cari luoghi, 

I’d scaroe a beard upon my face; 

And now, a grizzled, grim old fogy, 

I sitf hud wvut for Bouillabaisse. 

Where are you, old companions trusty 
Of early days, here met to dine ? 

Come, waiter— quick I a flagon crusty— 

I’ll pledge them in the good old wine. 

The land old voices and old faces. 

My memory can quick retrace ; 

Around the board they take then* placos, 

And share tho wine and Bouillabaisse. 

* There’s Jack'has* made a wondrous marriage; 
There’s laughing Tom, is laughing yet-; 

There’s brave Augustus drives his carriage; 

There ’s poor old Fred in the Gazette. 

On James’s head the grass is growing : 

Good Lord! the world has wagged .apace 

Shioc here we set the claret flowing. 

And drank, and ate the*Bouillabaisse. 

Ah me I how quick days are flitting! 

I mind me nj a time that’s gone, 

When here I’d sit, as; now I’m sitting, 

In this same place — but not alone. 

A fair yoxng form was nestled near me — 

A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 

And sweetly spcfke and smiled to cheer me. 

There % no one now to share my cup. 

* * * * 

I th ink it as tho Fates ordain it. 

% Come, fill it, and have done with rhymes ; 

Fill up the lonely glass, and drain it 
In memory of the dear old times ! 

Welcome the wine, whate’er the seal is ; 

And sit you down and say your grace 

With thankful heart, whate’er the meal is — 

Here comes the smoking Bouillabaisse l 
• 

In another little poem, playful, manly, an<J kindly, 
Thackeray gives us a dialogue between an old gold- 
pen and a young lady’s album. ‘The pen is Mr 
Thackeray’s own ; the albuhi, that of one of his young- 
lady friends, which is anxious to get back to its 
mistress. In the meantime, being of a curious turn, it 
asks what the gen hath done? The pen 'answers — 

^ Caricatures I scribbled have, and rhymes* 

^ And dinner-cards, and picture pantomimes, 

And merr/ little children’s books at times. 

I ’ve writ the foolish fancy of his brain; * 

The aimless jest that, striking, hath caused pain; 

The idle word that he’d wish back again. 

I ’ve helped bim'to pen many a line for bread ; , 

To joke, with sorrow aching in bis head; 

And make- your laughter, whoa his own heart bled. 

♦ * * * 
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Summons to bridal, banquet, burial, ball, 

Tradesmen's polite reminders of his small • 

Account dire. Christmas las t-f I’ve answered all. 

Condole, congratulate, invite, praise, scoff 

Day after day still dipping in my trough, # 

And scribbling pages after pages off. 

Thus the pen goes on, relating what the pea of a light 
writer and a caricaturist naturally must do; but+the 
last verses are worthy of.remembrance, as indicative 
of the bold, open nature of Thackeray : 

Album, my master bids me wish good-bye ; 

Hell send you to my mistress presently. 

And thus with thankful heart he closes you, 

Blessing the happy hour when a friend he knew 
So gentle, and so generous, aud so true. 

Nor pass the words as idle phrases by. 

Stranger! I never writ a flattery , > 

Nor signed the page that registered a lie. 

^ * * 

It is not every literary man who can speak on this 

subject so emphatically as Thackeray! The age is, in 
fact, wanting in conscientiousness and in Vuth. I was 
talking the other day with an excellent ami wide-* 
thinking clergyman, who told me that the besetting sin 
of England was that of lying ; and in a few hours 
afterwards^ a skillod and long practised phrenologist 
said in other words the same thing. 4 It i? not often,’ 
3aid he, 4 that I find the organ of conscientiousness at 
all developed. The age is a fast age, a sharp trading 
age, but a lying and an unconsciontious age.’ Surely 
other people can corroborate this frqm experience. 

But we have left our book. ‘After the specimens' of 
kind-heartedness and of feeling which we # have given 
and passed over, let us turn to the humorous ballads 
which have rendered their author famous. With these, 
through the pages of Punch, the public is pretty well 
familiar: we all remember Mr Jeames of Buckley 
Square ; we all recollect the ballads of Placeman 
X., especially that one commencing : 

A u igstrawnary tale I vili tell you this week : 

I stood iu the court of A’Beckett the Beale, 

Vere Mrs Jane Roney, a tidow, I see. 

Who charged Mary Brown with a rol^bin of she. 

I shall not, therefore, linger ovm* them, but beg the 
reader’s remark that the bad spelling antf bad grammar 
of the author is most artistically done ; not only in 
these ballads, but also in his prose works, the Yellow 
Plush Papers and Jectmes’s Diary . No doubt Miss 
Winifred Jenkins, in Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker > first 
gave a ton to the usage ; but there have been many bad 
spellers since, but none* so comical and excellent, so 
true, indeed, to nature, a9 Thackeray. 

We turn, therefore, to the Irish ballads, and of these 
we shall quote one which we heard once recited at 
a literary club, by a son of the celebrated Daniel 
O’Connejk who at the time declared that no English- 
man had equalled its author in the Irish spirit in 
which that Irish •ballad was written. The ballad— 
which, from the lips of Mr*0’Co*mell, made every one 
4 roar with laughter loud and long’ — is apropos of the 
meeting at Limerick held by the * Young Irelanders,’ 
O’Brien, Meagher, &c., for the purpose of agitation, but 
which was interrupted by the police. The exordium 
isgranfl! t # 

Ye genii of the nation, ’ 1 

• Who Ipok with veneration. 

And Ireland^ desolation ansaysingly deplore ; 

Ye sons of Giniral Jackson, 

Who thrample on the Saxan, 

Attind to the transaction upon Shannon shors. 

• When William Duke of Schumbng, # « 

A tyrant and a humbug. 


jf With cannon %nd wijh thunder on our city bore. 

Our fortitude and v alliance 
Instructed his battalions 
To rispict the galliant Irish upon Shannon shore. 

* * \ 

. .A*chief of dneieiit line — 

9 Us William Smith O’ Brine — 

Kcprisints tjii^ darling Limerick, this ten years or more. 
O the Saxons can’t indure 
,To sec him on the flure, 

And tlirimblo at the cu^ro from Shannon shore. 

The ballad then goes on to relate how, *on his return 
from 4 Par’s’ (Paris), the Jntnfryick heroes determined to 
feast 4 Mr O’Brine,’ and tfaxc they consequently 

sumoned to our board 

Young Meagher of tho Jword — 1 
‘Tin he will shathe thaf battle-axe in Saxon gore ; 

And Mitch ill of Belfast * 

W<£ bade to our fepast,' 

To dhrink a dish of coffee upon Shannon shore. , 

***** 

’Twould biyifitt your sowls # 

To see the buthered rowls, 

The sugar-tongs and sanguidges, and craim $alyore, 

And the muffins and the crumpets, 

• 1 And the band of harps and thrumpets. 

To sillybrate the swonry upon Shannon shore. 

3 But Clarndon and Corry 

Connellan beheld this sworry 

* With rage and emulation in their black hearts* core ; 

And they hired a gang? of ruffins “ • ■ 

To interrupt the muffins. 

And the fragrance of the Congo, upon. SUarftion shore. * 

* * * * 

As Smith O’Brine harrangued, -■» 

They battbered aud they banged; 

Tim Doolan's dores aud win dies down they tjpre ; 

They smashed the lovely winAies 
(Hung with muslin from the Indies), 

Pur slndng of their shindies upon Shannon shore. 

With throwing of brickbats, 

Drowned puppies and dead rats. 

These ruffin democrats themselves did lower ; 

Tin kettles, rotten eggs, 

Cabbage- stalks and wooden legs. 

They flung amonj* the patriots of Shannon shore. 

9 

' 4 Cut down the bloody horde ! ’ 

Sa^s Meagher of the Sword ; 

4 This conduct would djpgmce any blackymorc ! * 

But the best^is* Tommy made 
Of his famous battle-blade. 

Was to cut his own stick from the Shannon shore. 

Immo*tal Smith O’Brine 
Was ^raging like a line [lion] ; 

'T-jould have done your sowl good to have heard I^im roar ; 
Iu his glory he arose, 

And he rushed upon his fo©»; 

But theyliit him on tho ndke, by Shannon shore. 

* • i 

'• Then the futt and the dthragoons, 

In squadrons and platoons, 

With their music playing chunes, down upon us bore; 
AnJ they bate the rattatoo ; 

But the Peelers came in view, 

And ended the shaloo upon Shannon shore. 

Can the force of ridicule go further? Young Ire- 
land has indeed fallen, and it may be that Thackeray 
has had a greater hand in the ‘upset’ than many 
think ; certain it is, that to this day the Irish journals 
ore much against him. But our article has run to its 
proper bounds. 'We have presented a few of the poems 
of Thacberay, and those we hope are sufficient to instil 
the reader with a belief in the kindly, genial disposi- 
tion of the man, and, we hope, to eradicate that stupid 
idea of his bitterjsatire and lU-nature which has some- 
how got abroad. . Let ,us add that, throughout his 
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works he will l>c /bund ever th% mmj manful, bol<^ 
Upright, outspoken Christian ; that his poems especially 
, provq him to be so; that they possess equal powers 
over tears a*d laughter; and I shall have done good 
in introducing to tRe reader's notice the greatest 
English novelist as a great humorous poof. • 

« • * c. 

THE MTJSEtJM OF A R T S A N I) 

trades A r ;; r aeis' 

It must: have*been long since evident to all thinking 
minds, that our educati<^l endeavours have hitherto 
been of too literary a bias f^iat we have been theoreti- 
cal rather than practical ; tlmt wc have trusted over- 
much to ’books, and have dealt too sparingly with 
things. What we ndw principally need is, some great 
national institution, with branch-societies in our large 
provincial towns, wlicfre education shall no longer be 
confined solely to book-teaching, but wHere a palpable 
and enduring record fn iron, stone, and wood may be 
preserved for the free instruction of all people— where 
the engineer may repair to examine the details of the 
tubular bridge; the builder, to study the proportions of 
the Parthenon ; the agriculturist, to become acquainted , 
with the more scientific implements of his labour, The 
Crystal Palace, though it may at first sight appear to 
embrace something of the scheme, presents, neverthe- 
less, some insuperable difficulties to popular education, 
the most important of which is the admission-fee. Tho, 

, Palace belongs, to a private company, and the 

• expenses of a private company must necessarily be 
paid ; but tfnc Jivat great clause in a national educa- 
tional institution is, its gratuitous reception of all 
of students, alike in the evening or the day. 
The people themselves could alone found and sup- 
port so gigantic an undertaking in Great Britain — in 
France, it has already been accomplished ; and, despite 
the revolutions and troubles of the last half-century, 
has, year by year, continued to flourish and bear fruit. 

It is of this establishment, and of a visit which we 
lately had the pleasure of paying to its galleries, that 
wc now are desirous of speaking. 

About eight hundred years ago, when fair Paris 
occupied for her site the lancer of the Seine islands, 
and consisted only of some few hotels and churches, 
surrounded by a fortified walk abutting on the river, 
there stood, amid the green slopes of the right bank, a 
wealthy monastic institution, called Le c Prieure Royal 
dc St Martin des Champs-SMiaenely, The Rcfyal Priory 
of St Martin in tile Fields — a vatffc building, commanding 
a large revenue, and richly endowed by crowned heads, 
native and foreign. Among the latter, it is interesting 
to find record of an extensive dormitory erected at the 
expense of King Henry I. of England, during the early 
part of the twelfth century, when he resided in the 
neighbourhood of St Denis. Towards the year 1140, 
the Priory was <ortified against the frequent inva- 
sions to which Paris was *at that time subject, and 
continued thus to exist, with but little alteration, up 
•to the period of its suppression in 1790. One gray old 
tower belonging to the ancient defences may yet be 
seen by the curious. t 

On the 12th Germinal, year 7 of the French Republic, 
the site 'of the Priory of St Martin des Champs was 
chosen by the government for the purpose of erecting 
popular lecture-rooms upon the principle suggested by 
Deicartes more than a hundred years before— -namely, 
that of .building a series of large halls, each to contain 
all the. implements necessary to some one trade or 
science, and annexing to each department some learned 
lecturer for the instruction of the people. Thejrequisite 
grants of money and land being obtained by decree of 
tlio legislature,, the institution progressed rapidly ; and 
a yearly sum of 160,000 francs is now allowed from the 
.imperial treasury fos its improvement Vnd support. 


Such, briefly, are the statistics of the origin and 
progress of that institution noW known by the name of 
the Conservatoire des. Arts et Metiers — Museum of 
Arts and Trades. ' 

Hither, one bright glowing morning of August last, 
We repaired, bearing with us an introductory letter 
frop a distinguished member of the French press, and* 
be it confessed, anticipating but little amusement from 
oun>visit. Approaching from the unaristocratic pavt of 
the Rue St Martin, the Conservatoire, with its simple 
screen of white stone-work, and its unpretending door- 
ways, appeared to be of no great extent ; nor was that 
impression altered when, on passing into the courtyard 
beyond, we saw before us a plain and moderately lofty 
building, with a broad flight of steps leading up to the 
entrance, and a door-keeper sitting just outside in the 
sun, with his hat off, reading a newspaper. To the 
right stood what seemed to be an old Gothic church, 
and on the walls and sides of the houses which surround 
the spafle in front of the Conservatoire — for the Rue St 
Martin lies in a densely populated quarter of Paris 
— were sketched outlines of pillars, staircases, and 
architectural sections. 

These weq? the drawings of the 'workmen ; .for a 
Parisian ouvrier will not work without his full-sized plan 
before him ; and if there be no wall to sketch it upon, 
lie will sooner build one than dispense with his whim. 

We ascended the steps. The door-kccpej* laid down 
his newspaper. lie regretted to say that the museum 
was unfortunately closed. It was one of their cleaning- 
days ; but if madame would return to-morrow, she 
would find it open. Our introductory letter, however, 
smooths ay r ny every difficulty, and we enter. 

^ Will you go up^stasrs first, or down to the ground- 
floor?’ asks my companion, pointing alternately to two 
flights of stairs— the one leading upwards to a higher 
door, and the other tending down to a cool shady hall 
beneath, whence branched many other doors and pas- 
sages. The outer steps, it appears, have conducted us 
nearly Vo the level of the first ^tory. 

Wc choose the higher range, and straightway enter 
a long gallery, filled, as, k \ye are told, with a valuable 
collection of ancient machine-models, tools, &c., where 
we inspect with some interest a little working-table, 
formerly the property of poor lock-making Louis XVI. ; 
and another, entitled, curiously enough, ‘a picture- 
working table,’ presented by Peter the Great of Russia 
to the Academy of S&encc. ITcnce wc passed through 
a gallery of acoustics, into a suite of three smaller 
rooms, called the ‘Galerie d’Optique,’ which used 
formerly to be the Cabinet of Physics, wherein the 
celebrated chemist Charles gave his interesting lectures. 
Here we see a variety of those amusing results which 
science throws off for the delight of the uninitiated, 
like ‘dew-drops from the lion’s mane;’ such as cos- 
moramas, stereoscopes, prisms, mirrors-— which widen 
ludicrously, or lengthen preternaturally the face of the 
gazer — daguerreotypes, and optical delusions of every 
description. Here, also, we are shewn the pianoforte 
of Madame de Maintenon— an attenuated bAss-inlaid 
instrument, with very yellow keys, .and slender lags; 
a steel mirror of Chinese manufacture ; some fine lunar 
telescopes \ some Indian gongs, and intricate carved 
ivory puzzles, balls within balls; and a remarkably 
good camera-obscura— the largest we haye ever seen — 
which, being placed, in one of the windows, gives a 
laying picture of the neighbouring street, with its 
passing traffic* ,, , 

The next room contains specimens of china and glass, 
Roman and Etruscan pottery, English, I&eiden, and 
French ware, &c. We have seen all these before, and 
to greater advantage, at the porcelain-manufactory of 
Sevres ; and so we*pass on without delay into a gallery 
of physical instruments. This gallery, says our sfriem 
title friend, contains i riches fineless.' It was, for the 
most part, formed by Charles, and contains one of the 
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most powerful electric- batteries in existence. This I lAfore which have just arrived; ‘ the last hut oue. 
formidable battery stand's on an elevated platform#at [ This is the gr&mi gallery of Machines Matrices .' And 


most powerful electric- batteries in existence. This ( ye fore which w/J have just arrived ; ‘ the Just hut oue. 
formidable battery stands oh an elevated platform#at This is the gr&mi gallery of Machines Matrices.' And 
the upper end of the gallery, a very legion of wires and what a gallery! One long vista of a room, filled 
Leyden -jars. Yonder, too, are the apparatus for with three ranges of valuable working-^nodels one 
electro-plating, galvanising, oxydising (with specimens along the cent At, and one down^either side. Here is 
of oxydised silver), machines for medalling, magnets of every kind, of beautittil machinery — beautiful even in 
gigantic size, 'cliromatropes, an| all kinda of chemical our unscientific eyes — steam-engines, railway-engines, 
appliances. It is likewise pleasant to obscr re Charles’s screw-propellers, water-mills, iron, suspension, apd 
first oiled-silk models of the galloon; but, above, all tubular bridges ; models of mines and shafts, and tho 
else, I am interested in a series of quaint instruments, instruments used in working them ; hydraulic-presses, 
compounded chiefly of wire and steel plates, and little steam-presses, and man^more than we can now remem- 
square mahogany boxes, which are ranged in long her — all bright, polished, and capable of being worked, 
glass-cases down one side of the room, with specimen- with every little wheel, chaij^ piston, and tiny valve 
pages of odd hieroglyphic writing lying before each, glittering in the sunlights Lxe silver and^gold. Here, 
These are nothifig less than models of all the different too, with a glow of proud recognition, we meet some 
kinds of electric -telegraphs — marvellous steps, by names honourable alike to England and. to ^science — 
which that greatest of all marvels has risen to its James Watt’s, Woolfs, •Maudslay% steam-engines, and 


present perfection. Strange and various are the cha- 
racters which it first described. Some are traced in 


Wattinan’s spiral pump. So interested are we in. this 
wondrous gallery, that alLwearmess is forgotten, and 


circles or crosses, on long slips of parchment ; shine are it is with diffiftulty that we are at length persuaded to 
sketched upon white cylinders ; some are written in descend to the ground-floor, which is, necessarily, equal 
slender strokes, like the ancient Irish Ogham ; some in extent to all that we have hitherto traversed* 
convey their messages by means of tiny boles, stamped Down here it is cool and shady, and after resting 
out of the paper by a kind of little stiletto. One is for a few moments, we proceed with renewal energy, 
irresistibly struck by the notion, thht at this time tlie r This first compartment is a gallery of weights and 
lightning was learning to write. I have now awakened measures of all nations and ages; and this, a gallery of 
to all the wonderful resources of this building ; and I weaving-machines, amsngst which tho most remarkable 
am desirous of knowing if lectures are frequently are the Indian weavers’ frames — Mull Jenny’s weaving 
given there. • apparatus for cotton and combed wool — and an appara- 

4 Lectures/ says our friend, ‘are given in these ,tus for knitting, invented in the reign of Louis XIV., 
galleries every day, and upon every branch of science.’ by one Francois, and restored* ^arnl improved 

4 Have we much more to see V Louis XVI. by Bastide. Yonder vast and complicated' < 

An official standing by smiles apd answers for our engine, which somowhat inappropriately occupies tho 
friend : Madame has as yet ibarcely traversed h'alf entire centre of the gallery, is the identical machinery 


the galleries. 


Nothing, by the way, can exceed the civility of these Place de la Concorde. 


employed in elevating the obelisk of Luxor in. Jthe 


moustached and blue -bloused attendants, 


The next gallery to this would be particularly note- 


dispersed in all directions throughout tho rooms, and worthy were not one so weary. It Contains all the 
who start forward, upon the slightest indication, to machinery purchased by the French government at the 
illustrate the working of a model, or to exhibit the great Industrial Exhibition of All Nations in 1 851, and 


changes of views in a cosmorama. 


abounds in English names and inventions. In the 


At the upper end of thi^ gallery, we ^emerge into a succeeding gallery, which is likewise stocked with 
small circular room, filled with specimc ns of the watch machinery, we revive to something like interest at sight 
and clock maker’s art, amongst which the most remark- of the instruments used for the manufacture of the 
able are a series of experiments in the construction of assignats (or bonds secured on clerical property), which 
maritime clocks by the renowned Ferdinand Berthoud ; were issued by tln^National Assembly during that early 
several richly ornamented time-pieces by Breguct ; that stagfe of the French Revolution, when, according to 
celebrated little automaton figure of a ’ady playing Carlyle, * money was a standing miracle.’ 
upon the guitar, popularly called La Vicilleusc, which We now en^er the ground-floor of the southern wing, 
is supposed to have been made by Vaucanson, and lias and find it contains a rDrics of galleries entirely given 
lately been repaired by Robert Iloudin ; a clock by up to implements of agriculture ; models of farmyards, 
Martinet of London, which shews tho mean timp, the stables, and out-offices ; * anatomical models of tho 
dates of the day, year, week, and the age of the moon; horse; plates descriptive of veterinary sdrgery ; and 
and a very famous flute-playing clock, by Kiubzing of newly invented »elf-acfcing machines of every kind for 
Neuwied, oil the Rhine, lienee we pass to another reaping, thrashing, chafl-cutting, &c. One long gallery 
long gallery, running parallel with that in which we is completely filled by an army of ploughs, 
saw the electric-telegraphs, It contains drawings and Another door is now opened, and we find ourselves 
models of descriptive geometry, odd little cubes of in the large hall of the ground-floor. We have at 
coloured pasteboard, diagrams, and 'machines shaped length seo^n all the gallerief of the Conservatoire. We 
Hlrrt bmft'-fylflsBAs and rnadn nf coloured threads — all mount fA/tix the cool basement story to thflfc outer door 


very inexplicable. and tantalising; models for stone- 
cutting and building; of flying-staircases, twin-stair- 


by which we first entered the building. The perseve-. 
ring door-keeper, still basking in the burning sun with 


cases, Swiss cottages, Hindoo temples, an<j celebrated all the luxurious enjoyment that might befit a Bala- 
Roman and Greek edifices. Also a series of printing mander 4 to the manner born,’ starts up once more, 
types, of evegry size and design, ancient, modern, or and with a profusion of bows informs us that the 
foreign. Nor must we omit to wnentfon an amusing librarian, who is in the church, will admit us if we 
collection of attempts at the production of perpetual knock upon the door, and so wishes us good-morning, 
motion— all of which, by the way, are perfectly still. We cross the courtyard, knock, and are admitted Into 
The next thing is a Gallery of Railways, somewhat the building. - * 

uninterStiftg ; an<J the neat is devoted to geometric ‘This church/ says our friend, ‘has lately been 
mechanics and dynamometric tools. We have become restored and decorated. We consider it one of the 
by this time rather fatigued. Our heart sinks.within 'most exquisite specimens of Gothic architecture m 
us at the recollection of the yet unentered ground-floor, France.’ . „ .. 

and' we ask if this be not tho last gallery wtf hare left Exquisite indeed I It consists of a centre and two side 
to see on the first story. ' * aisles, supported by radges of slight pillars; The ; walls 

4 Not the last/ says our friend, opening a large door, are covered wim books, shelf above tdieu— two long 
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tables, containing writing-mater^iJs, extend down tl^ 
middle; and there are seats and fading-desks in 
k abundance for the students. The interior is gorgeously 
painted in tye medieval style. Pillars# arches, ceiling 
—all are ornament!*! with elaborate and beautiful 
designs, rich* in scarlet, azure, alid geld.* Windows of 

• rich stained-glass light either end of the hall. The 
pulpit, with its airy staircase, is similarly decorated, 
and serves as a rostrum for the lecturers. The very 
floor is paved with brilliant encaustic tilosf manufac- 
tured in England for that express purpose. Altogether, 
the plate is, JT anything, too glowing and magnificent 
for the uses to which i^jjs d cst in e( L Uue f®®!* that 
it would be # impossible tdVead there, much less to 
write. After all, it is probably not much used, except 
during thfe -lectures. 

The librarian snfiles, and* shakes his head. ‘If 
madam© wilUcome on a Sunday, she will find more 
readers here than we ‘have -scats wherewith to accom- 
modate them.* # * 

1 ‘Yes/ adds our friend; ‘and not only is it filled, 

, but filled with working engineers, masons, carpenters, 
watchmakers— in a word, with Parisian ouvriers of 
c/ory description.’ 

Hearing this, we examine the titles of the books 
with some curiosity, and find that all are works upoft 
chemistry, architecture, physic*, mechanics, natural 
jfliilosophy, mineralogy, geology, mining, metallurgy, 
astronomy, and the experimental sciences. There are, 
we are told, in all 15,000 of these expensive and* 
f IpaarxUl volumes. * « 

* ‘ Here, also, is a valuable collection of manuscripts 

and curious papers ; amongst the latter, an autograph 
letter from Fulton to the French government, offering 
, .fisaMnle his invention of the application of steam- 
power to tlie purposes of navigation. 



Quite silently we traverse the space, and ascend 
the opposite steps. Turning round to take one fare- 
well glance at the church and the museum, we observe 
that the shadows are reversed from where they lay on 
our arrival, and that the yellow sunlight alre ady wears 
the paly tint of evening. Our watch says four o’clock. 
Six hours have elapsed sincefwe entered in the morn- 
ing with our introductory letter, an^ our anticipations 
1 of not being sufficiently amused. Time has, indeed, 
i flown with ns today; but the six hours nave not, 
we trust, been altogether misspent. • 

‘ But you have not yet pflfeset an opinion fipon your 
visit,’ observes <fiir friend softie%hat maliciously as we 
thread our way along the Rue du Vertboia. ‘What do 
jou think of the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers?’ 

* I think it- a National Honour.’ • 

• 

* — — • 

ANECDOTES OF TIIE AUSTRIAN POLICE. 

1 • 

HERE V Off METER. 

Many an "Englishman who has been annoyed by the 
•Austrian police, will have a sort of gratification in 
reading what happened to me with the police of 
Vienna, during the time of Prince Metfceqrich’s govern- 
ment. My stories are of such a whimsical description, 
that one might rather expect to meet with them in the 
r ‘ pages of a romance than at the office of a magistrate 
in one of the capitals of Europe ; still, they are both 
literally true. 

, I am a Hungarian, a resident of pesth. My business 
had called me to Vienna, whence, after a stay of several 
days, I was to return to Festh to meet a merchant^ 
who, In % lawsuit of importance, had to retire my 
( legal afpee. Having prepared everything for my 
departure, pud purchased my ticket for the steamer, 
whjfih started early in thy morning of the next day, I 
looted for my paalpart, and could nof find it. I took 


# - 

a great deal of trouble, searched all my things over 
and over again — for I wanted *the passport, in order to 
obtain a certificate by. the police that I was allowed to 
depart with the steamer — but the wretched bit of paper 
was not to be found. What was I to do ? My first 
Idea was to try whether I might get my certificate of 
permission to depart without the passport. I appeared 
at the office of the police, stated my case, and said 
tha tiy having sent ray ’passport to the office, where it 
was registered, I expedted to be gratified with the 
certificate; but the answer was, that it could not be 
granted to me. It had too often happened, that 
Hungarians had given their passports to Polish or 
Italian refugees, and, consequently, I had to satisfy the 
magistrate of my innocence in this respect. They were 
right, indeed: such transactions had often occurred; 
and all my lamentations about my loss, if I were forced 
to miss the appointed meeting, proved to be useless. 

I was almost driven to despair, when even at the 
Hungarian chancery, no immediate remedy could be 
obtained. I then called upon the secretary of Prince 

Metternich, Horj von H , who was a Hungarian 

of my acquaintance, entertaining a faint hope that he 
might perhaps know how to help me. He understood 
all about my position, the loss to which I was exposed, j 
and, regretting sincerely my difficulty, wished ear- 
nestly to assist me. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘ the police arc quite j 
right, and could not have behaved otherwise, because 
they have* lately received sharp instructions about ! 
passports ; therefore I see only one way before me 
to help you out of the difficulty. If you will make ' 
use of my intimation, you must pledge your ]>aroh 
d'hoimeur If vat for flt least two years from to-day you 
wfll be silent about it.* 

‘Well,’ syid 1, ‘with the greatest pleasifte, for you 
see 1 must have my certificate.’ 

* Now, then,’ continued he, ‘ listen to me. Go back 
to the office of the police, and speak to them as 
insolently as you can. Being a Hungarian, you will 
find thUt easy enough. If, tfyen, you find that even 
such language dors not promote your affair, address 
the magistrate with the# fallowing words; — “Do you 
know, sir, that I aqi determined not to speak any 
moro to you ; I wish to *peak to Herr von Meyet.” 
You will sec this make a wonderful impression.* 

With thanks,* T took my leave of Herr von H , 

jumped into a cab, in order to spare my lungs for the 
police, and arrived \v*ll prepared to let them feel the 
full weight of my anger. 

‘Well, sir,’ said I, entering the office, and speaking 
as harshly as possible, ‘ have you considered my affkir, 
and 4^11 1 have my certificate?’ 

The man and tlie clerks stared at me in wonder. 
At last one of them said I had received their answer, 
and it must be so. 

‘What!’ cried I, increasing my rage, which I had 
to act, ‘ you mean to continue your infamous conduct I 
Bassama! Is ttyit a treatment for Hungarians who 
arc fully accredited with you? I shall certainly not 
submit to such an abuse of authority, and must tell 
you once more I demand my certificate.’ •• 

‘I’ll tell you, sir, you jfre grossly mistaken if you 
mean to effect anything by insolence.* / 

‘You call my right insolence ; but I will shew 

you’ . 

Now the magistrate got angry, and shouted: ‘ Hold 
ur tongue, sir ! or I will shew you into a residence 
which you certainly shall not prefer to your hotel/ 

‘Oh,* said I, being at the end of my ‘do 
you know, sir, that I am determined not to speak any 
more to you ? I wish to speak to Herr von Meyer / ’ 

The words had an instantaneous effect ; the coun- 
tenances of the clefts, and even that of the magistrate, 
were changed ; they winked, and whispered ; a mes- 
senger left the room, and one minute after, the chief 
.pf the police entered, came up to me, and said: 
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‘Console yourself, Herr von J . You shall have 

your certificate/ 

Such a wonder the name of Herr von Meyer had 

worked, and the anticipation of Iierr von II 

proved to be correct. I received my permission to 
start, and arrived in time at Pcath. 

You may imagine how often flfpring my passage, and 
afterwards, I asked myself: ‘But who may be this 
mysterious Herr von Meyer, who. holds the police under 
the spell of his name?* However, there was no solu- 
tion of the enigma, anti I had, moreover, pledged myself 
to he silent at least for two years about it. In the 
meantime, I fell in with a book, in which also the name 
of llcrr von Meyer was mentioned as that of a person 
of great influence' and patronage ; and I said to myself, 
Should this man perhaps be the ‘ rosy Meyer ! ’ a clever 
fellow, whom I had known as a student at Jena. 
Unfortunately, Meyer is a name like Smith and Baker, 
and all my studied and inquiries did not help me out 
of the darkness. * 

At last, during the revolution, 1 met again l(crr 

von H , who had joined our common cause ; and 

my first conversation with him turned upon the kind 
service he had rendered me some years ag^ in Vienna. 

lie gave a hearty laugh, and said? ‘And you really 
do not yet know who Herr von Meyer was ?* 

‘ No, sir, I do not/ 

* Well, then, I must tell you : Iierr von Meyer was 
the watchword for the police of that day .when you 
called upon me/ 

Now, indeed, the mystery was cleared up. They 
took me for one of the body, because I knew their 
secret, and considered that I had a ^ood reason for the 

insolence I lavished upon them. 41 err von II- kneV 

his men; iwad I wish everybody who incurs difficulties 
with tlic police at Vienna to be protected 1>y such an 
influential man as Herr von Meyer. 

THE TOBACCO-POUC II. 

I was sitting at Spoil's in Vienna, smoking com- 
fortably my good Hungarian tobacco, of which I had 
taken with me what 1 centered would do for the 
time of my stay iu the capital, of about four weeks or 
a little more. My tobacco-pquch lay before me on the 
table. After a few minutes, J observed a gentleman 
stepping near. He took a seat beside me, praised the 
fine flavour of my tobacco, and begged to be allowed 
a pipeful of it. * 

* With pleasure,’ said I, offering him nfty pouch ; and 

he over and over again praised the fine Hungarian 
tobacco, and then went on asking, in a quite harmless 
way, as it appeared : ^ 

‘ Have you brought much of it ?’ 

‘Well,’ replied I, without any apprehension, ‘as 
much as I intend to use myself— a few pounds only/ 

* If so/ said he, ‘ I ’ll tell you it ’s my duty to take 
you to the noxt station. Being a member of the police, 
I must call you to account. Where do you reside ? * 

‘ At the White Fox Hotel, No. 4/ * 

‘ Well, then, let us go first there and ascertain the 
fact/ # # 

‘ I can have no objection, being well aware that your 
base spy-system will force me at any rate to submit, 
however disgraceful your proceedings may be/ 

So saying, I. stood upland followed him, after having 
been deprived of my pipe and pouqh, thd corpus delicti . 
When under-way, I remembered that I had given 
the number of my room 4, instead of 5, which was the 
real one— a circumstance I did not attach any impor- 
tance to, an ft so I thought it even not worth while to 
correct the mistake. This, however, Was to give an 
unexpected turn to the matter. 

When X went upstairs at my hotel? I could see, from 
the foe© and the winking of the waiter, that he knew 
the character of my companion ; and when we re^phed. 
our floor, I called the waiter, and said : ‘ 1 have told 


tyis gentleman ijiat I live here at No. 4, and ho wishes 
to ascertain wheVher that is really tlife case/ 

‘Yes, of course, sir/ said the waiter, with another 
wink at me ; ai^l then turning to the spiff d (spy), ho 
continued: ‘Ttyi gentleman resides with us, and his 
name and l<*gitimation‘*are marked down in’our book/ 
‘Well,’ replied the spitzel, ‘ then open us the door/ 

‘ That, I anj sorry to say/ answered the waiter, ‘ is * 
for the moment an impossibility, as the companion of 
Herr von Theodorovich— here he bowed to me — lias 
put the key in his pocket, when he went out/ 

1 now began' to guess what the waiter irtended. 
Theodorovich, a friend of mpi,e, stayed next door to 
me ; he resembled me so rwch that he often had been 
mistaken lor me ; and*I hiade up my mind to enter 
upon the fun, hoping that, under such circtiih stances, 
there might be found means to ’escape the penalty 
of several hundred florins which 1 had in prospect. 

‘ You see/ said I then to tilie sprtzel, ‘ that I am borne 
out by this lYmn’s evidence. What can you still 
demand ? ’ ' ’ 

‘To search your luggage, sir, and to selxo the- 
tobacco ; but, having your confession, I will spare you 
the trouble to have broken up the door of your roorfi. 
Waiter, you have to answer for that gentleman 1 ' 
i ‘'fery well,’ replied the waiter, ‘as far as we nro 
bound to do/ The spitzel thep went away, and I 
remained alone with the waiter. 

‘ \ , All, sir,’ said this man to me, ‘ you have fallen into 
q sad pickle ; but I shall help you out. Only do what 
I tell you. Iierr von Theodoro^lbh starts to-mOr;my t ,, 
early in the morning. Then you shall become again 

Iierr von J ; but mind not to.be put out by 

anything whatsoever. I am sure we shall cozen that 
spitzel. I dislike the mean scoundrels, who wo , jJj1 
fain enlist every poor waiter in their infamous order. 
We depend on the police ; and there is no^vaiter in 
Vienna who is not in some way or iflhcf ‘connected 
with them, a groat many even as spies. Is it not a 
shame, sir?’ 

Next morning, about noon, a carriage came up to 
the White Fox Hotel, and the spitzel jumped out, in 
order to take Herr von Theodorovicli to the police. 

‘ Oh,’ said the waiter, ‘ then I am sorry'to say Herr 
von Theodorovicli has stavted early this morning with 
the first steamer jjpr Pcstli. Wo hail no power to 
prevent him from going.^ 

‘ Wcll/Vepliod the spitzel, ‘ I think I should rather 
sec myself; ’ aivjl then lie entered the coffee-room, where, 
amongst otfier visitors >o "he capital, I was quietly 
sitting, having a cup of coffee, and smoking my excel- 
lent Hungarian tobacco. ‘ Why,’ he shouted, when he 
perceived me, ‘ there ho is sitting ! ’ 

‘ What do you want, sir ? ’ asked I quietly, when he 
came up to me. 9 

‘ Wiiat do I want ? I’ll take you to the police, Hefr 
von Theodorovich/ 

‘ You are mistaken, sir,’ said I ; ‘ m}* name is J — / 
‘Oh,’ exclaimed he, ‘yoAr dissimulation is of no 
use. Wa*vcr, what’s this gentleman’s nam£?’ 

‘Iierr von J ,’ was the answer, which puzzled • 

the man a little ; still, he was by no means put out. 

‘ Which room do you occupy?* asked he. 

1 No. 5/ 

‘ Five,’ muttered the spitzel. ‘ Waiter, is that 
correct ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied the waiter : ‘ here is the book of 
the hotel. This , gentleman occupies No. ( 5 ; aftd 
Herr von Theodorovich, who departed this morning, t 
Stayed at No. 4/ 

‘ Well, that will aU be put right at the police-office. 
Make ha^o and come,* said the ruffian. t 1 

‘I shall go,* shouted I angrily ; ‘but I will make 
you feel, you wretched fellow, what it is .to take a 
Hungarian nobleman to the police under a false pretence* 
Bassama ter- — -,*you shall recent gf your attempt* 


When I came before the magistral I saw on tfte 
table, where I waif offered a seaf, myfi>oor confiscated 
pipe and tobacco-pouch. > 

4 Do you knpw this pipe, sir ? * 1 

‘I have seen maiy such pipes in Q lungary, but I 
cannot say that I am acquainted with ffi is .particular 
pipe/ 

„ 4 Well, did you not teU this man that >-ou had several 
pounds of Hungarian tobacco brought with you ?* 
‘That’s a mistake. I never saw that man ; he must 
have mistaken me for somebody else/ 

‘ Wl^it ’s your name ? * 

‘Herr von J / * 

‘ Have yoy. a passporHV * 

‘ Yes ; here it is/ * * 

I Jiandbd the document over io the magistrate, who, 
after having examined it, looked angrily at the spitzel. 
‘How is thjf?'he asked the fellow; who then told 
everything he had to*say, and insisted upon his opinion, 
that he had detected me at Sperl’s. • 

• The magistrate sent for the waiter of my hotel, and 
-usjeed him my name. 

**Ilerr von J- ,* said the waiter. 

* Now the spitzel had lost his ground. 

‘Sir,’ shouted the magistrate, ‘what a confusion, 
have you brought about! Do you know you de&rwj 
to be dismissed off-^and? A*id take good care to 
avoid such nonsense for the future. But to you, my 
dear sir,’ said lie, addressing myself, ‘we o^L an 
apology. You will kindly pardon us the trouble yoq 
^ Jifuft aAad to undergo?* 

‘I should not mind it,’ said X, ‘if only my case 
would be of use, to others, and prevent for the future 
such unnecessary and false incriminations/ 

took the honest waiter home with me in my cab, 
and under-way ive had a good laugh at the spy, whom 
we had s^completely succeeded in cozening. 

THE DUTIES or THE PRESS. 

The press is an open place where any one may bring 
counsel for his fellows — a tribunal where he may prefer 
complaints against grievance and injustice. Around it 
the high and the low T , the rich and the poor, may gather 
together, all being represented ; and its tendency, if not 
to make all men one great famny, is at least to make them 
one great society, where pleadings of every kind are Jjpard, 
and where, finally, the decisive* sentence is pronounced. 
This state of things indicates what in our own day arc 
the duties of the press. As of old, let whatever tends to 
refinement, enjoyment, luxu#f, improvement, bS ministered 
to by the fancifully adoniod*bft)ks the press produces. 
As of old, Ijt standard, classical, enduring works be care- 
fully preserved and committed to posterity : let those who 
write for future time, who ‘build th# lofty rhyme/ or 
aspire to great discoveries, or would sornul the depths of 
philosophy — let them, as formerly, use the press a* their 
means for benefiting their race ; and in this respect, let 
the press be as hi boat launched upon the stream of time 
for the broad ocean of etefnity. Yet, with j^I this, it is 
1 the business of mind, the duty of philanthropy^this * very 
. o* the conscience,’ that those who can employ the 
machinery should keep in view what the world now needs 
for its advancement and happiness, and what, in its present 
i state, are the means beBt calculated to promote them \ if 
there be ignorance, how it shall be dispelled ; if there be 
mistake, how it shall be rectified ; if there be obstinate, 

. inveterate prejudices, how they shall be removed by 
reiterated attacks of reason, until they give way. In. 
all directions where good is to be done for man, or by 
«nan, the press may have its share in the great work. 
And beautiful and grand it is to see this one great means 
of jj&ercommunication at work in the development 
these^yaried functions ; «o that all, however lewly, may 
lis|etiib the noblest melodies the poet’s soul ever poured 
that* all, however dark their ignorance, may be 
- reached by the rays of philosophy ; that all alike may be 

* visited and influenced by the play of ttfis vast and varied 


po^er, in all its. different forms and tones, whether like the 
sqfeam of the wild eagle soaring to Olympus with the 
thunder in its grasp, or the Chirp of the cricket on the 
poor man’s^hearth. — W. J. Fox on the Duties of the Press 
towards the People. 

t — 

T XI E GLOWWORM. 

• A star with loving eyes gazed on a flower, 

• And stooped to kiss* it in its leafy bed : 

Alas ! one would havn* thought so high a power 

Too fair, too bright, too pure to be misled. 

His brother stars all gathered in their spheres 
In grief and anger at the spirit’s fall, 

Appealing to their queen, the Moon, in tears 
Imploring her the truant to recall. 

‘ No more, no more,’ with grief replied the queen, 
f Can such false spirit enter our pure skies ; 

Or many a loving star would then, I ween, 
fay sinfdl homage to some flow’ret’s eyes. 

• His earth-bound nature to a worm must change, 

And o’er tjie cold damp ground for ever crawl — 

A lesson to all stars too prone to range, 

How ifcificult to rise if once they fall/ 

Thus saying, with a tearful glance, she turned 
Into a crawling worm that fallen star ; 

But could not quench the light within which burned 
With a pure brilliancy that shone afar.* 

• 

And many an eve his lowly way he wends, 

That bright light shining, and with tearful eyes, 

Where ho may gaze upon his early friends 
And his lost home within the clear blue skies. 

# Ni:TTLr.nEi>. * • N. ,1. T. 


SCAVENGERS VERSUS DUSTMEN. 

Jn London, it is customary for scavengers and other 
humble public officials to apply to individuals for gratuities, 
at Christmas. The two l’ollowiug documents proceed 
from Avo rival sets of street-cleaners in a particular 
district of the metropolis, and may be Considered a^ 
curiosities in their way : # * 

‘ To the Worthy Inhabitants of the Wards of 
St Paul’s, Buidui: Street^ and Thames Strel r - - Ladies 
and Gentlemen — We, the SCAVENGERS in the employ 
of Mr Reading* do make humble application to jou for a 
Christmas Box, which you are usually so kind as to give ; 
and to prevent imposition on you, and fraud on us (which 
is frequently attempted by giving Bills similar to the one 
now presented), we humbly hope you will not give your 
Bounty to any who cannot produce a Medal with the 
Portrait of Victoria, Queen of Great Britain, 

on dhe side, and on the reverse, in commemoration of 
Her Majesty’s visit to the City of London, Nov. 0, 18.“7, 
John Cowan, Esq., Lord Mayor. — Henry Smart, John 
Hem lev, Fluh. Driscoll, Con. Driscoll, Patrick 
Collins, James Neal, James Ragan, William Nil* rolls, 
Patrick Shat. — No connection t bith the Dustmen. Phase 
not to return this iiilV 

4 To the Worthy Inhabitants of this Waui* — Ladies 
and Gentlemen — We,, your constant DUSTMEN, in the. 
employ of Mr Reddin, contractor <br the above dis- 
trict, make bumble application to you for a Christmas 
Pox, whichsyou are generally so kind as to give ; and to 
prevent Imposition on you, anej. Fraud on us, which is 
frequently practised by men coming dressed as Dustmen, 
and asking for the Christmas Box, telling you they are 
^nployed by the Contractor above named, we hope you 
will not give jpur bounty to any one who cannot produco 
a Medal with George IV. on one side, and on the other 
a Dog and Harp. — No connection with ih% Scavengers. 
Please to retain this Bill, and request to see the Medal 
when called on.— N. Garnett and James Vickers/ 

S ‘ ■ - , ,, ,,, - JL. .... ... ■ 

Printed qpnd Published by W. apd 1C Chambkes, 47 pater- 
noster Row, London* t and 339 High Street, Kwnburoh, Also 
by Jambs Phaser, 14 D’Olier Street, Dublin, and all 
Booksellers. 
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THE SPIRIT FAITII IN AMERICA, 
lv the New York Herald, at the* close* of ^ 855, it 
was asserted that the existing people of the Uliited 
States were more superstitious than the worshippers of 
Brahma; ami the lunatic asylums, filled with maniacs 
on the subject of spiritualism, v\erc*pointcd to as part % 
of the grounds on which this allegation was made. 
The journalist refers to a new sect now attracting 
attention in America, having its rise in those so-called 
spiritual communications of which we havi* from time 
to time heard so much during the last five or six 
years. As America, altogether, is an exceedingly inte- 
ii*sling study to us in England, we think ^it may he 
worth while to give some account of this extraordinary 
i(H>\cmcnt*of the earnest minds in that quarter of the 
world. We are enabled to do so by a perusal with 
vliich we have been favoured of some numbers of the 
Hew Knrjhmd Spiritualist, a weekly Boston newspaper, 
devoted solely to the concerns of spiritualism. , 

From Ibis singular journal, editor!, with all appear- 
ance of grave good faith, by Mr A. E. Newton, we 
learn that the Spiritualists are persons of all ranks of 
life, including literary men :yul judges. It is computed 
to embrace a quarter of a million of believers, includ- 
ing twenty thousand ‘mediums,’ and* lias seventeen 
periodicals devoted to the promulgation of its facts 
and philosophy. As yet, their meeting* iue mostly of 
a private nature; but they seem just on the point of 
beginning to have their meeting-houses like other 
religious communions. Occasionally, they liok^ con- 
gresses at some place of rendezvous in the country, 
where they spend a day in the open air, hearing 
addresses from the more able and zealous members, or 
fiom some person to whom lecturing on the spiritual 
system is something like a profession. There, also, 
members compare notes about their •experiences, and 
fortify etch other in the faith. In August last, a 
‘ Spiritual Convention' was announced as to take place at 
South Royal ton, Vermont, cm the 31st, and to continue 
three days. ‘We anticipate,’ says the programme, ‘a 
glorious time, but not without “order . , . tho object 
is not to create excitement or get up* a show; it is 
not to invite or tempt wrangling influences in the 
flesh or out, but to develop ourselves intellectual?" 
and spiritually. We would worship the God of nature, 
learn of inftnortality, and acknowledge that we arc 
brothers.’ Generally, however, the demonstrations of 
the sect are confined to meeting in each other’s 
houses, or in some hall or rooms which are be had 
for hire. Wc observe, for instating, *$m announ<jemcnt 
of weekly meetings of ‘Persons interested m the 
Spiritual, Social, and Industrial Advancement of 


Woman,’ to be held in Spears’ Rooms?, Washington 
Street, Bnstof . • 

The religious life of tho Spiritualists consists is 
holding what they consider as intercourse wity disein- 
bodied spirits, through various channels. One ojftlio 
most notable modes, as is well known, is to* ask ques- 
tions, and listen for rapped responses. But there arc 
•note direct modes ; particularly a kind of random 
writing proceeding fftmi certain persons while in a 
peculiar state of reverie. It is not necessary, at this 
advanced stage of the business, to dwell upon the 
•modes. The numberless converts seem fully a^jired 
that they have attained, in various ways, to the pm?- 
lege of communing with tho departed t ami obtaining 
from them that knowledge of 4 what they are and we 
must shortly be,’ which the poet so earnestly, hu' ***** 
hopelessly desired. On the fact of the communi- 
cations, they erect the first article of ^ni^fiiith ; and 
‘who,’ f?ny s Mr Newton, ‘does not feel that the realisa- 
tion, constant and frequent, of the presence of the 
loved departed ones — those in whose earthly sight the 
vilest would have been restrained from the commission 
of any base or unworthy deed, and in whose purified 
gaze all would shrink from any impure and degrading 
thought — together with Aie recognised constant inspec- 
tion^ of that great cloud of witnesses who evermore 
hover above the mortal* race- course, and through w]iom 
the All-seeing Eye ever looks upon humanity — who 
does not feel that such realisations (and they are more 
or less brought homo* tt every believer in modern 
spiritualism) must have an elevating tendency, more 
powerful than any other motives that could he brought 
to bear ?....• We know not the instance where an 
individual has* been made less conscientious, less 
devout, less humane and charitable, less earnest and 
pure-minded, by becoming convince^ of the reality of 
spirit-guajdiansliip and spirit-communion. On the 
contrar y we know of numerous instances, not onlv < 
where open immorality has been abandoned ; A M 5 
where the whole being has been quickened, by a new 
and most powerful impulse towards the true, the pure, 
the spiritual, the divine.’ . j 

It is an awkward thing regarding these so-called | 
communications, as a basis for a moral or rcjjgious 
system, that t}iey are often of a foolish and misleading 
character. A man haa been counselled to leave his 
wife ; another has been directed to give up his business 
Ht New York, and commence travelling through 
Europe *for the propagation of spiritualism. Some- 
times, a group of persons is recommended to take a 
room for meetings: they do so, and wait 'for further ! 
communications? but do Jbt rqcoive any, or the 
medium only declaims <5n some silly idea of his or her j 
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own. To checkjhh evil, wc see »,t recommended that® 
the faithful should not prostrate tliemsNves before any 
f> authority, hut use their reason in ‘trying* the spirits. 
These being* are as r various as wer(|( those earthly 
parsonages whom they represent. M.^y are men- 
dacious an rt t uerile, while others are o'f an exalted and 
intelligent character. And it is not always those who 
call themselves Washington, Frank lfn, ' and Burke, 
who pronounce most truthfully and instructively; 
often the best responses come from a, spirit who can 
scarcely give tyname, or At the 'best, an obscure one. 

The tiue spiritualist, ij; is saio^ professes to have no 
fixed creed, but trusts OMinJ liis religion of a pro- 
gressive natifre. The revel rtions lie receives under 
this correction ‘exhibit to him the future spiritual 
world in all its brigli^ness, beauty, and glory, so far as 
he can in tins state comprehend and conceive it. TIis 
imagination and his heart are pleased and instructed, 
lie longs to be in those blessed abodes. r . ... He is 
uady, whenever Divine Providence in its mercy may 
, t call hipi, to lay down his material body with its 
*’ kindred earth, and take liis departure to that happy 
j lard* which beams before his intellectual sight.’ He 
only ‘ fears that he may not be ready for the change.* 
He knows it to he the first and most universal la\* of 
that world, that 1 everything thepe appears just accord- 
ing to the state of mind of the individual. He knows 
that, if he enters that world in an unfit etatet he 
cannot enjoy it.* Hence it is ‘liis first care to amend 
that state/ Ho ‘loams that, if he would enter that' 
\ IrieJ be must keep the commandments.’ 

Startl ingots all tliis may appear, there is really an 
expression of piety in much that proceeds from the 
Spiritualists. * The deaths of believers are usually 
1 iTGtulcd in Mr Newton’s paper, ‘Passed on.’ Or, under 
the title of ‘Another Guardian Angel for Earth,’ we 
are told tiT^L-p-nch a person, on such a day, ‘entered 
into the spirit- spheres.’ Adeath-ncd scene is described 
as follows: — ‘As the hour of his dissolution drew nigh, 
his faith and hope grew stronger and clearer, until at 
length they formed a triumphal arch, through which 
he passed to the better home.’ It is tolerably clear, 
nevertheless, that of the doctrines of the Christian 
faith, as held in Protestant churches, the Spiritualists 
adhere to hut very little ; and we may reasonably infer, 
that the orthodox clergy would be ifiore alarmed irbout 
the, progress of spiritualism ifi their borders, if they 
did not, in common with the great bulk of the com- 
munity, regard it with ridicule., Mr New toq however, 
alleges that he Ijnows ‘ some, fifteen or twenty clergy- 
men,’ of various Protestant sects, who are convinced of 
the truth of the spiritual system, and have preached 
it ; thereby, in some instances, forfeiting their pulpily. 

The Spiritualists regard the manifestations as quite 
sufficient credentials for the faith which they profess. 
Spiritualism, in short, comes forth on a miraculous 
basis. Certain o£ the mediums — that is, persons pecu- 
liarly under the influence ef spirits — profess to work 
cures solely dh rough the pow^r intrusted to ^Vcm from 
/source beyond tliis world. In Mr Newton's news- 
paper^there are advertisements from several men and 
- women professing to have the power 'of healing. I)r 
W. T. Osborne announces himself as v€ry successful 
in chronic and consumptive affections — ‘office-hours 
from ten to four daily, at No. 5 Summer Street;’ 

. i terms, a dollar for each examination.’ Mr and Mrs 
Chartes CX York, of 'Claremont, New Hampshire, 
‘healing and clairvoyant mediums,’ are prepared to 
fisit any part of the country, to heal the afflicted, or 
to give prescriptions on receiving the name, age, and 
residence, in the patients* handwriting, or a lock of 
their bait I John M. Spear and daughter Announce 
their having taken rooms at No. 365 Washington 
Street, Bcfeton; ‘for educational and healing pur- 
poses.’ They axe-willing Ho visit the (sick and dishar- 
monised at their sanitations— mot for fixed fees, but 


witli the expectation of 1 offerings of gratitude.’ Calvin 
Hail, Charles Main, and a Dr Clapp, profess to exercise 
their sanative power by the laying of hands upon the 
sick, somevflmt after the manner of Valentine Great- 
rjikes, or of the Stuart sovereigns in the seventeenth 
century. Charles Main, who seems the, most distin- 
guished of the healmgtmediums, has lately opened a 
sanittory esfablishnieni in Boston, partly for the benefit 
of tfte poor. At its inaftigu'ration, there were devotions 
and speeches, 4 interspersed with music and addresses 
from invisible guests.’ ‘ Towards the close of the enter- 
tainment, Mr Spear waa used as the instrument of 
communicating a very able discourse, purporting to be 
from the spirit-world, setting forth in. some measure 
the philosophy of healing through magnetic persons, 
stating the prominence witli which proceedings of this 
nature arc regarded by “persons who revisit the earth;” 
giving valuable counsel aB to the maimer in which so 
important an institution as this promises to he, should 
he managed and sustained ; and closing with a most 
devout and appropriate invocation to the Father of 
Spirits for the communication of that wisdom, aid, and 
beneficent power, which shall render the undertaking 
one of the Kighcq£ good to suffering humanity.’ 1L 
* would only weary the reader to enter in detail on the 
vast number of cures which are duly described and 
certified in the Ntuv England Sj>ii itualaJ. One only 
avc may present as a pretty fair sample of «tlie whole 1 : 
‘A Mias T;lor, of Girard township, has been sick these 
five years past, and considered in the last stages of 
| consumption. Her father has often calk'd m the 
neighbours to see her for the last time. Two wcl-Jcn 
ago, she v/us much worse, so that she could scarcely 
be moved in bed, when Mrs Timbly, a healing medium, 
callt'd to see her at eleven o’clock in the foAuoon. In 
the afternoon, she got up and ate with the family, and 
walked all over the house. She rode out next day, 
and has been through this place (Lockport, Pennsyl- 
vania) JLo the Lake, &c. Will sceptics, and physicians 
who have attended Miss Tyler /-hesc five years, tell us 
how she was cured, if not hy spirit-agency ? ’ 

It should not he overlooked that spiritualism, besides 
its special physician#, has its owui medicines. ‘ Bice's 
Spirit Medicines’ art 1 conspicuously advertised.^ There 
is a Healing Ointment, also a Nerve-soothing Elixir, a 
Purifying Siruji — all * prepared from fqiirit directions.* 
James M { CIester ^Co. pre-S on public attention a 
Dysentery Cordial, an Elixir for cramps of the stomach, 
and a Restorative Sirup for languid and unequal circu- 
lation, ‘ all carefully compounded according to Mrs 
Mettlcr’s clairvoyant recipes.’ 

Meanwhile the spirits testify their power in various 
other ways even more surprising. A Mr Tinkham, 
at Auburn Corners, Ohio, who knows only English, 
speaks in various other languages when in the mag- 
netic vein, and always 4 with force and clearness.’ An 
illiterate Irish servant-girl, who cannot write in her 
ordiuary state, w$s so controlled, as to ‘dash off three 
verses of poetry,* being an address to a gentleman 
present from the spirit of his deceased child : 

o t, 

Nerve his soul*to duties noble, 

« Noble in the walks of time, 

Time that leads to au eternal, 

An eternal life sublime. 

Letters from spirits, f ’ in answer to inquiries of mortals, 
rfve left under tamo-covers, and wafted in at windows. 
At some ecstatic meetings, the laws of gravity arc 
counteracted, as they are said to have been in the 
cases of several of the medieval saints. The mediiim 
rises from the floor, and floats in the air; or the table, 
under his influence, is so raised. An accordion or 
guitar moves ..without intervention of human hands 
about the table, or performs a danfce to its own music. 
A Mr York reports such things having happened at 
his 'house, in the presence of ten persons; and adds: 
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£ A profession of spirits was seen b} r a’ clairvoyant, to 
approach the house, and, on the door being opened, I 
was crowded back against it by some forcq I was not 
able to resist ; the accordion would seem to walk 
around under the table, stepping on the feet of those 
present, sometimes heavily, qi others lightly, also 
climbing into their laps.’ Even .more surmising fyAve 
been the manifestations at the spirit-room of ^Mr 
Koons, in Mil field, Athens . .county, Ohio. 4 Drums 
are beaten with great power; musical -instruments of 
various kinds are played upon, and put in tune when 
necessary ; bells are rung ; various articles are carried 
about the room ; unearthly voices speak and sing 
through a trumpet, often claiming to come from the 
departed friends of visitors, and giving evidence of 
identity. A hand appears, illuminated by phosphorus, 
which takes a pen or pencil, and writes messages — 
often of an extraordinary character— with almost incon- 
ceivable rapidity, and submits itself to tlie infection 
of the company, shaking hands with all who Jpivc 
courage to grapple with the spectre. This hand is 
described as resembling “ a perfect liutnan hand,” with 
the exception of being colder, and sometimes a little 
moist or stiff, having the nails and joints of the fingers . 
perfectly distinct, yet not connected with any tangible 
body, as witnesses have repeatedly assured themselves 
by putting theit* hands all round it.’ 

Mr Stephen Dudley, a prominent merchant in 
Buffalo, gives au account of a visit he paid to a girl- 
medium at her own house at Avon Springs, New York 
State. ‘The spirits,’ he says, ‘ proposed to produce a 
t bower of rain, by condensation of water! from the 
atmosphere in the room. Preeaufion was taken \o 
remove all ®water from the premises, and to guard 
against the pqssibility of collusion or deception. On 
the extinction of the light, as the company sat around 
the table, a copious shower of water fell upon them, 
like a heavy rain-storm, saturating their clothing, 
spoiling all the paper before Uicm, and when light was 
produced, it was found Stuturrag in pools on tlie table.* 
Eire can also be produced b^tjhc spirits. ‘Mr Charles 
Bruce, of Cambridgeport, informs us that while sitting 
alone with Mr lied man, at No. 4o Carver Street, on the 
evening of the 12th July, fie was requested by the 
invisibles to put a newspaper, which l±e had brought 
with him as a wrapper for some article, under the table, 
lie complied ; and while he and Mr ftedman were botli 
bending over the table, intently listemhg for sounds 
which they expected to he produced, they smelled 
smoke. Hastily springing up, they found the paper 
all in a blaze l There were no matches in the room, 
and the spirits claimed to have produced the fireoy a 
chemical process.’ Even this is not nil. The same 
Mr Tmkham just spoken of, is, while in the magnetic 
state, fire-proof. His friend reports having seen him 
put his hand in the fire, and hold it sufficiently long 
there to cause the skin to drop off in ordinary circum- 
stances, but without the slightest apparent injury. ‘I 
have seen* him,’ says this gentleman, ‘gather the blaze 
of a candl£ in the Jiollow of his hand, and hold it till 
his hand became black with the smoke, yet without 
the least signs of any burn.’ # 

Such are tlie things going on at present, and believed 
in by thousands of perstms in the midst of one of the 
most sharp-witted communities in, the world. As far 
as we can judge, from authenticated ^reports and testU 
monies, there is no mockery in it on tl^ part of the 
professors and witnesses, but, on the contrary, 4 a 
religious eartvestness and sincerity, calling for a cer- 
tain degree of respect. If this be a world of natural 
law, as most enlightened persons believe it to be, it is 
impossible that such things can be Realities : they can 
only ‘be some form of delusion or We take 

this ground ; while we have our own-ideas as toijptfhat 
the fallacy is. We cannot come to such a view of 
human testimony, as to suppose it possible that* 


thousands of pclplo dan wilfully entbr on a certain Self- 
consistent sjst Jn of deception, which they will support 
for years without any one confessing or denouncing the 
trick. The lmjltitudc who say they hear and see such 
and such, JjJirfngs, rnujt be' impressed withra sense of 
their reality, or they would never prondUuce ad they 
do. Even thp i*nd roll of lunatics said to result from 
the traffic with spirits, may be accepted as a proof that 
the practitioners arc under Berious convictions on the 
subject. It remains to be inquired, what is the fallacy 
concerned in the case/ Wo believe it to he tue of a 


very peculiar and tmbtle yfeiractcr, arising from a 
certain mode of operation ot tnc brain, and singularly 
deceptions in its charactef- and results. This, however, 
is not the place in which to enter on *s<y difficult. a 
subject. We must content oursclfes with having given 
the public a simple description of one o$ the queerest 
of tliv many queer vagaries. for which our Transatlantic 
brethren are remarkable. 


TIIE MARQUIS DE TKOPOLI.; ' ‘ 

When, in my early and innocent days, 2 went *to 
i Baris for the first time, I had the honour to make 
»flie acquaintance of the Marquis de Tropoli. 

My visit to tlie gay city was prompted merely by* 
curiosity; 1 had no business to transact there, no 
friends to ‘ drop in upon.’ Consequently, after a feu 
flays of pleasant excitement, tir$J began to bang^'&op 
my hands, and I wandered about like one who found 
himself a supernumerary in the worjjl. •Sauntering 
along the Faubourg St TTonorc one morning, I paw 
one of the moat elegant little equipages 1 had ever e* ,% 
eyes upon stop before the lofty port< cochin- of a large 
and handsome mansion. It was a chario^of exqui- 
site fashion and fabrication, brilliant ^ffTmpaint and 
varnish, and having a crest upon the door-panel ; and 
to it were attached a couple of ponies, of Arabian 
grace and symmetry. The driver turned into the 
j>oite corherc, and a handsome, slightly-built young 
nuui, superlatively dressed, opened the door of the 
vehicle, and stepped out. 

‘To whom belongs that charming carriage?’ 1 asked 
of a bystander, wh^ stood admiring like myself. 

4 'i*o Monsieur the Marquis de Tropoli,’ answered he, 
quite prohd to afford me the information. 

‘And is that the marquis who has just alighted?’ 

‘ Ah ! I» don’t know,' Ik# said with a shrug, quite 
afflicted that he could not •tell me. * 

‘At all events, the marquis is a gcntlerqan of taste,’ 
said I. 

* C’est bien vrai.’ 

The very d^v after this, I was sitting in the 
gardens of the Luxembourg, when who should I see 
sauntering towards me but the very same superlatively' 
attired gentleman who, with his beautiful turn-out, had 
thus attracted my attention? Never was there such an $ 
Adonis. »His delicate complexion, bright*Llaek eyesy y 
thick curling hair, and well-shaped moustache^-iiCi? 
slender but symmetrical figure, would have suited the 
pen of a com# novelist; to say nothing of the irre- 
proachable taste and style of his coat, trousers, and 
vest, his pa tent -leather boots, wrought shirt-front, 
ruffles, light kid-gloves, and thin black cane. He was 
so perfect a specimen of taste and good looks, that 
1 could not help regarding him. As I was doing* so, 
he turned* towards mo; our eyes met; he approached y 
and as 1 only occupied an inconsiderable portion of 
the bench on which I was sitting, he sat down at the 
o*thcr end* raising his hat while ho did so with a gesture 
of fine and easy courtesy. ' He began to talk. The 
weather, the gardens, the opera, the drama,, the ballet, 
were touched with the easy^indiffereuee of a man of 
the world. I dia my best to sustaiA my share of the 
conversation; but, of fours e, he discovered almost 
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inmiediatciy that Z was an English < 
had not seen it at the first gl anee. 

The fact of my being a foreigner, Und having no 
friends in tlfo gay c§pital, seemed tqjjinduce him to 
tike a considerate interest in me. Ilc-‘»sked me if I 
had seen Unh and that spectacle— if I ’had bed n to such 
and such a place of historical interest — if 1 had seen 
this and that personage ’of importance find celebrity ; 
evincing in all his inquiries and remarks acknowledge 
of the world, and a perfect acquaintance with Paris, 
and an appreciation of its unitfyc character among the 
capitals* of Europe, tbat.put to fhame my little frag- 
ments of hook-gathered Affirmation. Ilia complaisance 
charmed me, Virile I felt mu«h contented to find myself 
in company with a gentleman of such distinguished 
appearance and manners. e ’ 

We walked into the city together. On the Boule- 
vards, the marquis rajsed his hat to innumerable fine 
ladies, some on foot, some in handsome equipages, and 
acknowledged the sabites of scores of gentlemen — all 
fc of thcip, almost without exception, dressed in the 
highest style of Parisian fashion. * When we separated, 
h® did me the honour to exchange cards, and to express 
a hope that he might have the gratification of seeing 
me at his apartments any morning that suited *nij 1 
convenience. I was quite elate^l at the new acquaint- 
ance I had made. My next letter home informed my 
parents respecting it, in very off-hand and yet congra- 
tulatory terms. 

I fpon found an rt^portunity of availing myself of 
JjWfTtMiivitation I had received. I found the marquis at 
home in thy; Paubourg St IJonord. He was alone, and 
was, at the mbinent of my arrival, seated at a table, 
busily occupied over some large books, which had the 
’■^imposing appcaranco of business-ledgers, and scattered 
before him on the table were innumerable open letters 
and papch&. «„h»vvas much struck, and indeed some- 
what discomfited, by the eager and severe glance Ik 
darted at me as I entered ; but, a3 soon as I was 
recognised, he rose and came towards pop, smiling aiul 
bowing, and holding out Ins hand with his own superb 
air of good-breeding. I was at my ease in a moment. 
He hoped that I would excuse him, but jut at that 
moment he happened to be tyisy : it was very annoy- 
ing, but lie found himself necessitated to exercise an 
occasional scrutiny into his affairs, Ho see that aft was 
goijig rightly. He should not T5e long now- - if I would 
sit down and read the newspaper or a hook for a 
few minutes; meanwhile, I try (feiggr? — those 

two cases confined som<^ qj’ the best Cubas and 
Havanas, given him by a friend just arrived from the 
Spanish colonies. 

Overwhelmed with his politeness, # I sat down, and 
begun to read the Dtibats, and a paper I observed with 
some surprise in such a place — namel^ the Gaztitc dcs 
Tiibunmtx. The marquis’s cigars were excellent; the 
chaise-longue sof^ and luxurious ; and iii the Gazette 
I soon found a report of «n interesting trial. 1 was 
K in a condition of perfect comfort and sat^faclion — 
the cabinet of the Marquis do Tropoli. X had 
an idea that, at any rate, I had not come abroad 
without rising in society. I could not give the 
pictures that adorned the room a v^ry close and 
critical inspection, as I did not like to disturb the 
marquis ; but they appeared to, he Choice specimens 
of good masters ; and as for the general furnishing 
of tffib*room, nothing could have been more handsome 
or more tasteful. In fact, everything I saw, every 
•speciality I noticed, induced me to regard with 
confidence the position of my new-found friend- 
Especially did X contemplate with most cordial 
approbation tire concentrated attention tin? marquis 
was no^wstovvi ng upon ‘his affairs/ His appli- 
cation fj^Ttoe drudgery of ledgers, accounts, and letters 
— he, "so polislyd. and* accomplisltd a gentleman, 
who might even nave been excused, on the score of 


in, e yen if hf personal fascination, had he ^committed himself to a 
( caicer of pleasure and elegant indolence— was what 
struck me as being in the highest degree commendable. 

From tifne to time, as he still continued engrossed 
in his occupation, I stole a look at him. lie was, 
indeed, closely occupied. The nonchalatUe expression 
of -his features was changed into a look of studious, 
eveh severe determifiation. The bright dark eyes 
wefe shadowed by the # close-knit dark brows ; the 
well-formed mouth was* closed and compressed ; the 
handsome Grecian nose was drawn down; and the 
whole look of the face was one of settled and intense 
application. 

1 observed that he took up, from tipic to time, some 
open letter from the number before him, wrote some- 
thing in one of the ledgers, and watered the letter 
between the leaves ; while other letters lie merely 
referred to, wrote a few words in his books, and then 
consigitfjd to a waste-basket at his side. I marvelled 
to see how thoroughly at home he appeared at tins 
business, and thought that if all the people of rank 
and station in *the world were to bestow as much 
attention on their affairs, it would be so much the 
better for tlfem ar*l their posterity. 

At length the marquis, having done all he intended 
to do, rose from his cliair, stretched out his arms, 
and exclaimed with apparent delight : ‘ C'est bien fini !* 
lit a cigar, and came and sat down by my Side 1 . Some 
pleasant conversation ensued. By and by, we came 
to talk about the political troubles of the country — 
troubles which were so soon after to end in the expul- 
sion of the elder branch of the Bourbons from the 
throne of France far the second time. 

‘ With regard to politics,’ said iny friend, ‘I suppose 
you do not trouble yourself about them/ 

‘On the contrary,’ I replied, ‘I take great interest 
in political matters, as being the foundation of social 
life, ns producing and regulating the happiness or 
misery/ of communities/ 

‘Eight,’ said the mafcpiis.o ‘Still, I presume, you 
are aware that in this country one must he cautious. 
Jt is not safe to speak* Hr write upon such subjects 
here/ 

‘Oh, I know that/ said I. ‘I take care never to 
touch upon such matters, unless J am sure of iny com- 
pany — never to strangers with whom I may casually 
meet/ The marquis* smiled gaily. 

* But, really* I can be little better than a stranger to 
you/ said ho; and I’m sure our meeting was casual 
enough/ 

‘ All, yes ; but then, you know, one may discrimi- 
natef said I, with a bow as easy and courteous, and 
as much like that which my host made to me at the 
same moment, as it was in my power to produce. 

‘Bien!’ said he; ‘I ain much flattered by your 
sincerity. Sometimes our hearts are well inclined 
at the first glance towards those we chance to meet/ 

‘ Exactly/ said I ; ‘ and therefore it is that I have 
no hesitation in speaking my mind in the company of 
Monsieur the Marquis do Tropoli/ 

‘You could not open jour minu, my dear sir, to 
any one who will listen to you with more patience, or 
who will vfceigh your ideas with greater consideration/ 
Thus the conversation proceeded ; and as the marquis 
was so polite and complaisant as to make no remark 
about my very deficient powers of expression in the 
French language— excusing all my false starts and 
precipitate corrections of my own bad grammar, false 
pronunciation, ‘&c., with an encouraging |iod or wave 
of the hand— and listened with imperturbable gravity, 

X proceeded, laboriously, and with great mental strain- 
ing, to give a candid and open statement of my ideas 
upon ‘ of the country/ Those ideas, were 

pretty correct/ time shortly afterwards verified 
thenr almost to the letter. As the marquis seemed to 
be impressed, and to listen with increased attention, so 
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did I venture the more fully to tax his. patience by a of combination, excellent singing with excellent 
recital of considerations Ivliich it was my solemn belief acting, together with exquisite perfection of msembfe. 


ought to be seriously weighed .in the mind of every 
patriotic Frenchman I thought it a thousand pities 


' The perform Mi co was over; and ire were descending 
the great stairfase, when our progress liras suddenly 


that a nation, so magnificent in resources, so advanced arrested, andpft were both ‘editored’ in a friendly 

in civilisation, in the arts and sciences, so invaluable? manner firrrtfoppositA sides ; myself by S , 

to the general progress of manl^nd, should bo afflicted an old English friend of ours, who bad r<4td the entliu- 
with unstable or incompetent government. Of -the siastic letters# I* had sent home, and was now' come, 
crisis to which things were then* drifting, no impartial, with his wife and sister, to see Paris and the Parisians 
unprejudiced observer could Entertain two opinions, I for himself; the marquis by a party of very highly 
thought. If the present system, which Charles X. was dressed gentlemen, winy I supposed, were some of his 
enforcing with all the infatuation of his race, wore not friends of (on. / * 


speedily brought to an issue by some accident of nature, j 
or by some judicious change of policy, an alarming 


Fred was dcliglitcd c to^cc,fV\ and at once confided 
to me bis intention of moving use of met in the eapa- 


de Tropoli think so too ? 

The marquis puffed the smoke in a large cloud from 
his cigar, and shrugged his shoulders. 

For a great and intellectual people like the French, 
T proceeded, tyranny would never do. If Chailes^C. con- 
tinued his system of secret police and summary araests 
— the undue encouragement of an unpopular iiricst- 


wiili great particularity, and looking, I flatter myself, 
very distinguished, in our different styles, in a box 


to Montmartre, from St Denis to Versailles, wo made 
excursion after excursion, and trip after trip, entering 


convulsion nuist^je the consequence — did not Monsieur city of cicerone. ‘We have noticed you several times 


duiing the evening,’ so id lie; adding iiV'*a Whisper of 
a large cloud from curiosity and awe: ‘Is that tho nihrquis ?’ 

5 . T nodded a most complacent affirmative*. 

[e like the French, Fred’s wife was looking quite charming, and his 
If Tinniest. con- sister Sophy more charming *tilh A smile of surprise, 
il summary araests and pleasure lit up the features ‘of the marquis as he 
unpopular priest- turned and discovered them. I had the hoftour to 


liood — the persecution of the press — the defiance of introduce them to him — a ceremony which they untlcy- 
public opinion and prevention of its expression — there went in some trepidation, and lie with a mo A graceful 
would be another revolution, and {lien the House of icoujtesy, winch made me more proud than ever of his 
Capet- -the race of St Louis — would be swept from the .^quaintanee. He nas kind enough to invite us all 
throne of France never to acccnd it again. That was my to lake a petit soiqicr Vitli him iu the Faubourg St* 
opinion — n%y, for the life of me, I could not understand Ilonpre ; hut as this did not exactly suit the convenience 
how any reasonable being could entertain any other. of tnc ladies, Fred was reluctantly obliged to decline; 

‘Your fears are shared by many,’ said the marquis. find, for my part, I was very impatient to have a long 

‘ And, after all,’ said 1, waxing somewhat w arm upon and tree talk about the people m? home. '* 

a subject in which I felt great interest, ‘ I have not so ‘Then,’ said the marquis, ‘ I must wait for the pica- 


opinion — n %y, for the life of me, I could not understand Ilonpre ; hut as this did not exactly suit the convenience 
how any reasonable being could entertain any other. of tnc ladies, Fred was reluctantly obliged to decline; 

‘Your fears are shared by many,’ said the marquis. find, for my part, I was very impatient to have a long 

‘ And, after all,’ said 1, waxing somewhat w arm upon and free talk about the people home. '* 

a subject in which I felt great interest, ‘ I have not so ‘Then,’ said the marquis, ‘ I must wait for the pica- 

many fears as hopes. It is my hop? that tit' spirit, of sure and the honour. Bien! a pleasant ihitieipatiofi 
freedom may win another memorable battle; it is my is always an enjoyment in itself.’ Hr* took out Ida 
hope that liberty may assert herself linyv strongly i ard-cie-e and handed a card to Fred ; and Fred tool: f 
than over, for the sake of the happiness, the prosperity, 1u> and returned the civility, after writing his Parisian 
and advancement of the world. .No!’ I exclaimed, ‘1 address beneath his name. So, for we 

have little fear. France has experienced tov> much, parted; my new friend going on his own smiling way 
lias been awakened too strongly, to submit to the and my old friends taking me with them on theirs, 
medieval tyranny of a Bourbon!’ * That evemng I hoard, of course, all tho news about 

4 1 have lately become acquainted with many whose the people at home; and, niter uh<t, I learned that my 


and advancement of the world. No!’ I exclaimed, ‘1 address beneath his name. So, for we 

have little fear. France has experienced tov> much, parted; my new friend going on his own smiling way 
lias been awakened too strongly, to submit to the and my old friends taking me with them on theirs, 
medieval tyranny of a Bourbon!’ * That evemng I hoard, of course, all the news about 

4 1 have lately become acquainted with many whose the people at home; and, niter uh<t, I learned that my 
opinions exactly coincide with youis,’ said the mar- letters had been handed about pretty freely, that my 
quis. ‘It is impossible not to poreeh e that you have descriptive pov <. ra had been highly appreciated, and 
bestowed much reflection upon the position of our that everybody was. surprised and delighted to find 
country. Allans / let us take a walk.’ that J was successful hr making my way into good 

We took our hats and strolled through the Alice to society. They alUknew how difficult it was for a 
the Champs Elysees, where we jjvalked and smoked foreigner % and especially an Englishman, in those days, 
for a while. When we separated, the iyarquis kindly to penetrate within the enchanted circle of the lulute 
invited me to repeat my visit to-morrow evening, and voice in Paris. * 

accompany him to the Opera Comique, to see Auhor’s I had now to retrace iftl my Parisian rambles for th ■ 
Macon. benefit of my newly Arrived friends. From Notrc- 

Accordingly, the next evening found us drtssed Dame to the hois de Boulogne, from the Luxembourg 


of the Opera Comique. I noticed that the marquis into a complete find systematic course of sight-seeing, 
appeared hardly so insouciant , or so thoroughly at ease which* occupied several days. 

as usual. He left the box several times, as if there They were rather nervous about the marquis. Not- 
werc something going on somewhere* or other which withstanding that I spoke ^pf him and regarded him 
concerned or interested him; and three times he was with the Easiest self-possession, they coulj not bring < 
called out of the box by different gentlemen, whose themselves to- anticipate a meeting with him without^ 
mere uppfaranco tft tliq little door of tho box seemed that peculiar sort of tremor and flurry whiclfr dflir 


sufficient to cause him to rise. 

As we were passing through the vestibule, and up 


feels when about to be brought beneatUr the observa- 
tion of some \*ry exalted personage— the anxiety and 


the great staircase, I noticed that several of the gentle- timidity of the debutante about to be presented at court, 
men who had exchanged salutes witty the marquis However, tho meeting waj# brought about before long, 
looked very inquiringly at me; aS did several of the Wo met the marquis one morning on the Boulevards; 


ladies also. 


I bowed to him, of course— a movement of courtesy 


It was* the first time I had heard Lc Magon — one of which he returned, but in a rather peculiar manner, 
Auber’s earliest and beat work*— and being a great as if in the interval, since I had *een him last, he had* 
lover of the opera, and, after, my own way, a connois- almost forgotten me. However, in another moment lie 
seur of music, 1 was of course much delighted: There recognised me— shook hands— bowed to Fred and the 
is nothing like the OpeYa Comique ip the world. You ladies— a$kcd where we were going, and said that, if 
may hear grander performances at man y of t he opera- agreeable to us, he would go too. We, of course; 
houses of Europe, but nowhere els fi^ftftft inimitable mudo it agreeable. As it happened, we were tljen 
neatness, vivacity, and aplomb of representation bound for no particular destination, merely intending 
nowhere else that unique degree of finish— that rarest to take a turn in tho Bojs dc Bouldg&x It was a fine 


was a fine 


day, and the shade of the trees in thjp allces of that walked on again, ho offered her his arm, and they 
charming spot made our promcriidc delightful. ThA wqnt on some little distanoe before us. Then the 
c marquis was very excellent company and chatted idea arose amongst us: ‘What a singular thing it 
and laughed all the way. lie was particularly anxious, would be if the marquis were to take a fancy to our 
however, 1 fancied, to know what ha(< occupied me, little Soplfy 1 ’ After a promenade of considerable 
and wlicrcy I had been on f the, scvgrai’^ays during length, Mrs Fred became fatigued, so we returned to 
which lie h:ia>not seen me. Although my replies must Paris in a cab. I was engaged to spend the evening 
haye assured him that X had been oqly L sight-eccing, wifli Fred j and as the marquis could not, of course, 
he seemed to press his inquiries with a strange par- be expected to avail himself of such a conveyance, we 
tieularity, if not curiosity. We were seated, some of parted at the Arc dc Tfiomphe. 
us upon the grass, and somo^of us upon one of the ‘Aurevoirl’ said he, with the charndng air which 


bcnchc3(Which"nre placed here Aid there in the verdant was so irresistibly winning. ‘ If it so ha 
walks, when Fred bcgnn r *o talk df a new acquaintance should like to see you in the evening, ' 
he had made in London. * * me nermission to call in?' 


‘ I have always had a pvlt chant foT France and the 


'French,' wad- he ; ‘and the feeling has been greatly chorussed" 


parted at the Arc do Tfiomphe. 

‘Aurevoirl’ said he, with the charming air which 
was so irresistibly winning. ‘ If it so happens that I 
should like to see you in the evening, will you give 
me permission to call in?' 

‘Oli, my dear sir, we shall be delighted!’ wc all 


increased lately sinuo 1 have known M. Francois 
Sorelle’ , 


* One of the moat gentlemanly persons I ever saw,' expressly. 


‘ And you are sure I shall find you at home ? ’ 

‘We shall only he happy to remain at homo 


interrupted Mrs Fred. * 

*' ‘And such a genuine enthusiast, too,' said Sophy. 


‘Ah* I cannot think, of that. Many thanks. If I 
cannot he with you at seven o’clock, I will send a, 


‘ lie seisms to have but one feeling, one passion— and | messenger, who will tell you how I am engaged.’ W< 


tliatjs for the welfare of his native land.’ 

'■ Yes ; and he is one of the cleverest linguists, and, 


dined at the Pa, inis Koyal, and were at Fred's apart- 
ments in dqc* time. Sophy, it was noticeable, was 


oorelle r— F ranijois Sorelle r — surely I know that ful matrons experience when they expect, company, 
name,’ said the marquis, pulling the smoke in a toying, As for me. I was quite at home, looking '’forward to 


languid manner from his lips. the arrival ‘of the distinguished personage as if he wore 

, yes,’ said FmF^ ‘lie, or, at anyrate, his name, an old acquaintance. By and by a carriage stopped at 
must be known to you, sir. Tie kicked up a regular the door — a large closed vehicle of handsome appear- 
duBt here 9jrac .time ago about the shackling of the anee. We^made sure it must be the marquis, although 
press, the privileges of the priesthood, and all that sort I find never seen that carriage before. We were speedily 
atijfis. thing; and, the water getting too hot for him, lie undeceived, however; it w*as not out' visi tort When the 


earnestness: tiie r reach are too fine a people, and e (Fred's rooms were on the deuxihmc ) were 

have passed through too much, to put up tamely w T ith going tv> entertain company that evening, 
the senseless tyranny of the present rfynne* The The conrwrqe , however, conducted the strangers up 
Bourbons, as Bonaparte said, are too stupid to learn stairs, and directly into the apartment in which vo 
from experience ; they will always be the same ; and were sitting. The trio entered with bows and salut.i- 
the sooner they are sent packing, the better for the tions of the most Vefincd politeness. Two of them 
peace and prosperity of the /world.' Such were my remained near the door, while the third came forward, 
ideas at that time, cherished with ^ very considerable ‘Excusez, m^sd allies et messieurs/ said he; ‘I am 
amount of innocent warmth. % 9 come charged with a message from a gentleman who 

‘It is easy to perceive that you do not tfl ink very has the honour of yotir acquaintance; namely, Monsieur 
highly of our royal house/ said the npirquis with a the Marquis de Tropoli. He has desired me to say 
laugh. ‘But pray, toil nul/ lie continued, turning to that it will be impossible for him to comply with your 
Fred, ‘is Monsieur borcllc vttfl in London — and has kind invitation this evening; but as he wishes to see 


he many compatriots with him ? * I am interested to you— it ipay lie for the last time while you are in 
learn, because I am well acquainted with him, and l’aris — lie begs that you will be kind enough to allow 
always knew him to be an ingenuous «and enthusiastic me to conduct you to him. A carriage waits at the 
politician.' f door expressly to convey you.’ 

‘Yes, monsieur; he is still in London, said toed ; ‘What! all of us?’ exclaimed Fred, whilst we all 


unless lie has left since my departure ; and he has, looked at each other in astonishment. 

X may say, hundreds of compatriots in constant corn- ‘ Oui, monsieur/ answered the spokesman. 

t mu mi cation ^with him. Tftcre is no reckoning upon ‘What's the meaning of it?’ said Fred, turning 

fJ ,lero “ e ** present, though, after all. Ife may be sharply upon me, as if I had an explanation ready 
"•***■*!* Paris — it is very passible— for he always at my finger-ends. ‘ Is he going to/nakc hisj will ? ’ 
laughed at the passport-difficulty, and said he could get ‘ 0 no, sir/ said the spokesman, speaking now in 
at an ? timti th . c simplest rus$ in the world.’ English, tq the great confusion of Fred, who did not 
ho sure ho may/ said the marquis emphatically, think his remark would have been understood save by 
For my part, I should only be too glad to see him ourselves. ‘ He is not going to'clie yet, we must hone.’ 

„ ^’s rather ’cumus, though,* said ’Jred, who was 

L am sure that if lus views were adopted, France never one of the right-down go-ahead fellows, but 
would have a much better prospect of $ quiet future,’ always had a thousand suspicions about everything. 

< An,?™™ , f * * t ‘I expect the marquis has prepared a little surprise 

‘And many an unfortunate exile would be able to for us/ saidl. * , 

ratum and live in peace in ’his own dear native country^’ ‘I think I may venture to assure you tliat such is 

Sa i ‘ ■ «i : a - . , „ , * tlie case/ said the Frenchman. * I am not to give 

°. u . r ,[ rien ^ Sorelle has made any explanation ufiicss you should refuse to accede to 
°f- t ? ietn< l ieB ’ * ld 8 ail 7- N °w the wi3h*WN*&jnarquis without it; at the same time, 
wP&*'2 -*. 1 the marquis seemed X wa*to sufifernd^suasUms to go untried.’ 

' t. d her ith muoii interest; and when we ‘Hang it I It’s rery funny, you know,’ said our 
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fussy Fred, of whom I w'as beginning to be heartily 
ashamed. 4 What sort of a surprise is it you mean? * 

4 1 am to leave no persuasions untried,’ repeated the 
Frenchman, with a slight shrug, as if he ^ero a little 
impatient; indeed, I thought he must be disgusted 
with Fred's suspicious manner. 4 1 hope the company 
will soon decide upon ac comparing me, for the anxiety 
of the marquis to see them this evening ie very great 
indeed — tr'es vim , ires vivc / • The carriage at the ^oor 
awaits your convenience.' . • 

4 Come I let us be off at once/ said I. 4 The marquis 
evidently wishes to see us for some particular reason.’ 

4 It is so, let me assure you/ said the Frenchman. 

4 You will find the marquis has not intended to give 
you trouble or inconvenience for nothing.’ 

I tried to persuade the ladies to put on their bonnets, 
nnd Fred to put on his hat ; .but the latter still held 
back. The ridiculous fact was, that ho began to think 
the marquis was a sharper, or something of the sort ; 
that the threo gentlemen present wore his accomplices ; 
and that there was a regular plot afoot to inveigle us, 
rob us, murder us, and I don’t know what. 

4 1 myself am almost a stranget to Vne marquis,’ said 
he, sitting down and thrusting his h%nds into his 
pockets in true English fashion ; ’and I don’t under-* 
stand an invitation given under such circumstances. 
Certainly I shall not allow ray wife or Sophy to go 
without spme further explanation.’ I was almost 
beside myself at this rudeness to the polity messenger 
of the polite marquis. 

‘Then you will not be persuaded, monsieur/ said the 
Frenchman. 

4 To speak candidly, I would mucji rather bo excused, 
sir/ replied Fred. • 

4 Bien ! ‘Since X cannot prevail by persuasion, 1 must 
try something else. Voilii ! ’ exclaimed the messenger, 
who, now looking exceedingly stern and impassible, 
drew from his breast a curious formal document. Fred 
examined it in silence, and then presented it to me lor 
inspection. • 

U was a peremptory 'summons from the Tribunal of 
Secret Police, especially changed with the supervision 
of political malcontents and their associates. We were 
all mentioned there by name — even poor Sophy and 
Mrs Fred ! — and were commanded instantly to surren- 
der ourselves to the bearers of the summons ; and, in 
case of resistance on our part, 4 the law would know 
how to enforce our attendance b^ its own appropriate 
machinery.’ We were thunder-struck.* 

4 Enfin/ said the Frenchman, with a diabolical shrug, 

4 ii faut quo nous allons!’ No representations or 
expostulations were of avail — they only aggravated the 
impatience of the legal messengers ; and at length 
we found ourselves compelled to accept the polite 
invitation of the Marquis de Tropoli. 

Having donned bonnets and hats, we were conducted 
to the carriage and driven off-observing, in passing by 
the concicrgerie , that threo of the Parisian police were 
standing near by, betwixt whom and our conductors 
significant glances were exchanged. One of our escort 
rode with«.the coachman, and the other two in the 
rumble. * 

After a ride of considerable distance, we were set 
down at some building,in an isolated part of the city. 
The house had the appearance of a large hotel, which 
had been fitted up to serve some peculiar purpose. 
We were each conducted to a separate apartraenty- 
alas I for poor Fred and his egro sj.msa — and then 
'actually locked in for the night!— each room being 
furnished iA spare and cold fashion as a bed-chamber. 

How the night passed with each and all would take 
considerable time and space to describe. It was a time 
of violent and memorable emotion, you may believe ; 
and as for me 

By and by, the morning dawnGBrarough our %aryed 
windows. At an early hour, coffee and bread and 


butter were svved to each of us; and at about ton 
^o’clock, we wdre conducted — still on /the separate 
system — into d large apartment, fitted up as a t court , 
of justice, anti where a formidably snapj^sh old judge 
presided at thpnribunal. Here we were, one after the 
other, sqh^tfted.to a longhand terrible examination and 
cross-examination, respecting our object in visiting 
Paris, our connection with Fred’s friend, M. Francois 
Sorellc, and as to the expressions we lijid used with 
regard to*thc government. 

And who was our aCpuser ? Who the witness, who, 
with bland smiles, m6ved our identification? Who 
afforded evidence of our talk 'nnd our opinions ? 

Why, my fine friend the Marquis de 'JJropoii ! — who 
was now merely styled Moreau by his superiors — that 
and nothing more. From a carefully compiled series 
of papers, he read an accurate, almost verbatim report, 
of all the treasonable language wo had used in the 
sacred freedom of private friendship ; and, to make 
matters worsft, produced three or four of the confounded 
M. Sorellc’s incendiary proclamations, which hail been 
discovered wrapped ground some small-clotliei of the 
incautious Mrs Fred ! • 

The marquis— or M. Moreau — was, then, t>ne of file 
chief agents of secret police. 

• To make a lofig story short, we got off uncommonly 
well. Wc were not •imprisoned or fined, but only 
ordered to leave Paris instantly, under escort, and 
em#arlc for England by the first tide. One sentence 
i must record that all the luggage and effects of tlie 
ladies, Fred, and myself, had* teen overhauled *p ml 
examined during the night, and thrust back anyhow 
into our boxes and carpet-bags. This •exasperaUd 
Mrs Fred and Sophy more than all. We were escorted, 
by special diligence, to Boulogne, and there packed 
to England! * It was some years before I could bear 
without wincing even the name of thgJdEarquis de 
Tropoli, though uttered by my dearefiffliend. But I 
nin getting over that now. 


A GERMAN COURT IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

In his recent Life of flocthe, Mr Lcwe3 furnishes a 
picture of the littjp court of Weimar, which we feel to 
bo eminently curious. -The geographical importance of 
Weimar is inconsiderable ; but its influence on the 'Side 
of literature bas been so decidedly great and memor- 
able, as give it sotHo prominence among German 
states. Most of the lcAdftig men of gfcnlus and accom- 
plishment who may be said to have .created the 
modern German literature, received encouragement 
from this insignificant ducal court, or were liberally 
provided for <*ufc of its revenues ; and when it is 
remembered that these revenues were less in amount 
than the rentals of many an English landlord, it will 
be allowed that the services it rc&idered on behalf . 
of intellectual progress wSre magnificent^ and in the* 
highest, Agree praiseworthy. ‘The Duke of Weimar *^J 
says Carlyle in Ins Post and Present, 1 with his ’hfi.ofis? 
ihgs, had to govern, judge, defend, every way administer 
his dukedom.* He does all this as few others did ; and 
he improves lands besides all this, makes river-embank- 
ments, maintains not seldiers only, but universities 
and institutions ; and in his court were these four men 
— Wieland, Herder, Schiller, Goethe. Not as parasites, 
which was impossible ; not as table-wits and poetic 
Katerfeltoes, but as noble spiritual men working 
under a noble practical man. Shielded by him from 
many miseries— perhaps from many shortcomings, 
‘destructive aberrations. Heaven had sent, once more, 
heavenly light into the world ; and this man’s honour 
w$s that he gave it welcome. A new noble kind of 
clergy, under am old but still noble kind of king! I 
reckon that this one Duke of Weimar did more for the 
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culture of his nation than all the Enghsh dukes and 
duces now extant, orichat were extafit sirife Henry VIII. 
t gave them the church-lands to eat, I,ave done for 
* theirs S’ Tlic fk exceeding scantness of tfie income of 
thjs generous prince 4s sufficiently indicated by the 
circumstance, < that he was sometimes, entrained to 
supply the dedciencies of his purse by selling to the 
J i‘\ys a diamond ring or .ancestral sm^f-,box, for the 
sake of raising money to assist u struggling poet or 
artist. The court of such a prince must rbe worth 
looking at ; and we may be thankful to Mr Lewes for 
. the trouble he*lias taken to giVo us some conception 
of it. r ' 

Weimar is r an ancient city *on the Ilm, a small 
stream rising in the Thuririgian forests, and losing 
itself, in the Saalc, at Jena; a stream meandering 
peacefully through pleasant vabeys, and presenting a 
quiet graceful picture at all times of the } r car, except 
during the rainy seasons whe® mountain torrents cause 
its current to overflow its hanks. We are* told that the 
Trent in England, between Trentliam and Stafford, 
gives a t/ery fair idea of this stream. The town is 
charmingly situated in the Ilm Valley, and stands some 
800 feet above the level of the sea. ‘ On a first 
acquaintance,’ says Mr Lewes, ‘Weimar seems more 
like a village bordering a park, than a capital witll^n* 
court, and having all courtly eivironments — it is so 
quiet, so simple ; and, although ancient in its archi- 
tecture, has none of the pieturesqueness which delights 
the eye in most old German cities. The stone-coloured, 
lightubrown, and appld-^reen houses have high-peaked 
^'slanting-roofs, but no quaint gables, no caprices of 
' architectural fjpicy, none of the mingling of varied 
styles which elsewhere charm the traveller. One learns 
tpJ nve its quiet simple streets and pleasant paths— fit 
theatre for the simple actors moving across the scene; 
hut one myst live there some time to discover its 
charm. The aspect it presented when Goethe arrived 
u as, of course, very different from that presented now ; 
but by diligent inquiry, we may get some rough image 
of the place restored. Eirst be it noted that the city- 
walls were still erect ; gates and portcullis still spoke 
of days of warfare. Within these walls were GOO or 
700 houses — not more— most of them very ancient. 
Under these roofs were about Z000 inhabitants, for the 
most part not handsome. The city-gates were strictly 
guarded ; no one could pass thpugn them in car? or 
carriage without leaving his name in the sentinel's 

book There was little safety at ijight in those 

silent streets ; for if you wa e m no great danger from 
marauders, you were in constant danger of breaking 
a limb in some hole or other. . . . If, in this 1854, 

Weimar is still innocent of gas, and perplexes its 
inhabitants with the dim obscurity o£ an occasional 
oil-lamp slung on a cord across the streets, we may 
imagine that in 1775 they had not even advanced so 
far ; and our supposition is exact/ This is shewn from 
, a decree mado invtho year just mentioned, containing 
| ^tlie following noticeable sentence : — ‘In evqjy house, 

, as soon as the alarm sounds at night, every inhabitant 
^ itffr Jtold out a lighted lantern, iA order that the 
people may find their way in the streets/ Curiously 
enough, this is precisely the echo of an ethet given out 
in Edinburgh about the beginning of tlio sixteenth 
century. 

Saxe- Weimar has no trade, no manufactures, no 
animation of commercial, political, or even theological 
activity — though, it may be remembered this part of 
tj^xony was the earliest home of Protestantism. Only 
a few miles from Weimar stands the Wartburg, where 
Luther, in the disguise of Squire George, lived in 
safety, translating the Bible, and hurling his ink-stand" 
at the *Satan during the progress of the work. 

Here, too, the scene of proceedings which indirectly 
piloted the Reformation ‘In the market-place of 
Weimar stand, to this day, two houses from the windows 


of which Tetzel advertised his indulgences, and Luther, 
jin fiery indignation, fulminated against them. These 
•records of religious struggle still remain, but are no 
longer suggestions for the continuance of the strife. 
The fire is* burnt out; and perhaps in no city of 
Europe is theology so placid, polemics so entirely at 
rest/ Eighty years ag<>, when Goethe first settled in 
Weimar, and when, of course, his intellectual influence 
was r not anticipated, the .general circumstances of 
society were very different from what they are at 
present. The chasm between that time and our own 
is manifest in all directions. ‘ High roads,' remarks 
Mr Lewes, ‘ were only found in certain parts of 
Germany; Prussia had no chaussee till 1787. Mile- 
stones were unknown, although fingei-posts existed. 
Instead of facilitating the transit of travellers, it was 
thought good political economy to obstruct them, for 
the longer they remained, the more money they spent 
in the country. A century earlier, stage-coaches were 
known m England ; hut in Germany, public convey- 
ances— very rude, to this day, in places where no 
railway exists — were few and miserable; nothing hut 

open carts witli unstuffed seats Letters took 

nine days frqm Berlin to Frankfort, which in 1851 
pc quire only twenty-four hours. So slow was the 
communication of news, that, as we learn from the 
Stein correspondence, so great an event as the death 
of Frederick the Great was only known as a rumour 
a week afterwards in Carlsbad. “By tills tmic,” 

, writes Goctiic, “you must know in Weimar if it be 
true.” With these facilities, it was natural that men 
travelled but rarely, and mostly on horseback. What 
the inns vve^re, may be imagined from the unfrequeney 
of travellers, and tin? general state of domestic comfort/ j 
The absence of all comfort and luxury— luxury as | 
distinguished from ornament— is amusingly indicated j 
by our author. All household things were of the | 
homeliest kind, and there was usually but one decent j 
room in any house. ‘ Oil eating and drinking was spent i 

the surplus now devoted to finery The manners | 

were rough and simple. The Journeymen ate at the 
same table with their masters, and joined in the coarse j 
jokes which then passed for hilarity. Filial obedience ! 
was rigidly enforced, the stick or strap not unfrcquently 
aiding parental authority.' Even the brothers exer- 
cised an almost parental authority over tliejr sisters. 
Indeed, the “position of women” was by no means 
such as our women <$uu conceive with patience; not 
only were they* kept under the paternal, marital, and 
fraternal yoke, but society limited their actions by its 
prejudices still more than it does now. No woman, 
for instance, of the better class of citizens could go 
out afone ; the servant-girl followed her to church, to 
a shop, or even to the promenade/ 

To the foregoing survey there is something to he .said 
about the prices of things at the period in question ; the | 
more so as it is known that the pension Karl August j 
gave Schiller was the seemingly trivial one of 200 i 
thalers— about L.$0 of our money— and that the salary 
Goethe received as Councillor of Legation, ^as only { 
1200 thalers— about L.180 per anmpn. 'fj^s seems i 
beggarly ; but wo must consider the relations of things, t 
‘We find ip Schiller’s correspondence with Kbrncr, 
that he hires a riding-horse for Gd. a day, and gets 
a manuscript fairly copied at life rate of l£d. a sheet 
of sixteen page® : wi|h us, the charge is '2d. for every 
seventy-two word*. The whole of Don Carlos cost 
but 3s. 6d. foi^ copying. He hires a furnished apart- , 
ment, consisting of two rooms and a' bedroom, for 
L.2,' 12s. 6d. a quarter (Charlotte von Ksrib, writing 
to Jean Paul, November 179G, says his lodgings will • 
Only cost him ten dollars, or 80s., a quarter) ; while 
his male servant, Vlio, in case of need, can act as 
secretary,** niii^be hail for 18s. t a quarter. Reckon- 
ing uf< his experoo f - he says : “Washing, servants, 
i the barber, and such things, all paid quarterly, and 
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non© exceeding Gs. ; so that, speaking in round not appear too Ridiculous, Mr Lewes adds, in a note, 
numbers, I shall hardly need more than 450 dollars %- tjfat ‘one of the all* princes (the (5raf von Limburg 
that is, about £.70 a year. Even when he is married, Sty rum) kept a £orps of hussars, which consisted of a 1(l 
and sees a family growing round him, he says: “With colonel, six officers, and two privates!’ TJje accuracy 
800 dollars, I can live here, in Jena, charmingly — of this statement cannot be doubted; and it tends to. 
rccht artig”* 4 reveal to u^^ie absurd insignificancy of acme of the 

*Tt is evident,’ proceeds M$ L^wes, ‘that in Weimar German states. # 

they led no very sumptuous life. . A small provincial Quite in aqgo^tlance with the freedom of manner 
town overall ado w(?d by a court, its modes of life wtye previously depicted, though hardly so with the strait- 
the expression of this contrast.* The people, a slow, laced etiquette of a court, was the character outlie grand- 
heavy, ungraceful, ignorant, but good-natured, happy, duke, Karl August. * H$ can afford,’ says Mr Lewes, 
honest race, feeding on black bread and sausages ; the ‘ to bo looked at more closely and familiarly ilium most * 
stupidest people I have ever lived among, and perhaps princes. He was a lflan who.jp keen appreciation of 
the ugliest, but a people of whom that is the worst to genius not only drew the^njost notable mep of the day 
be said, Hieing higher, we find the cultivated classes to Weimar, but whose intrinsically fine qualities kept 
of employes, artists, and professors ; arid, higher still, them there. It is easy, for a prince to assemble men 
the aristocracy, without the culture of the second class, of talent; it is not so easy for a jfrince to make them 
but with a culture of its own, not far removed from remain beside him, in the full employment of their 
vulgarity of mind — a poor, proud, ignorant nobility, faculties, and in reasonable onjoyment of their position. 

jealous of its small privileges The eouft was Karl August tfas the prince who, with the smallest 

the centre and crown of Weimarian ambition. . “Nojfic means, produced the greatest* resftlt in Germany. lie * 
or not noble?” that was the question. If you wrote was a mail of restless, activity : his eye was on*every 
von before your name, you were somebody; without the part of his dominions; his endeavours to improve the 
magical von , you might he Goethe, Schiller^ or Herder, condition of his people were constant. In hts tastes* 
it mattered little — you were nobody.' lu the theatre, po man in Germany was so simple, except his dearest 
until 1825, the nobility alone were allowed admission fricn'S, Goethe, with whom, indeed, he had many 

to the boxes ; and when the Jena students crowded the cardinal points in common lie was rough, 

pit, elbowing out the Weimar public, that public was soldierly, fan sync, and imperious. lie was at home 
] forced to return home, or jostle with the stqdcnts for whei^ in garrison with Prussian soldiers, but out of 

( seats in pit and gallery. Even when the theatre was lys element when at foreign courts, and not always 

* rebuilt, and the bourgeoisie was permitted a place in at ease in his own. Goethe, describes him longing 

! the boxes, its place was on the left side of the house, his pipe at the court of Lriuiswick in 1784 in a j 1 . 

j the right being vigorously reserved for the cuts. This letter (imprinted), ho writes to Goethe, .then at Jena, I, 

j continued until 1H48; since that* year of revolution?, snjing ho longs to bo with him to v\ atoll sunrise and j ! 

j the public l’« bad the place it can pay for.’ sunset, for lie can’t see the sun set in Gotha, hidden us 

To understand bow the court overshadow ell the city, it is by the crowd of courtiers Ilis delight, when j 

1 1 it should be borne in mind that Goethe was forced, not with soldiers, was to he with dogs, or wifcMiis poet 
j against his wish, to bo ennobled ; and tlmt Schiller, alone in their simple houses, discussing fmilosopbv, 
j shut out from the society to which his tilled wife had and “ talking of lonely things that conquer death.” lie 
I right of admission, bitterly acquiesced in tha like mingled freely with the people. At limenau, lie and 
I equivocal honour, compfiuning of the extra expense Goethe put on the miner’s dross, descended into the 
j which it occasioned. Proud^as Schiller was, and mines, and danced all night with peasant-girls. Hiding 
| personally regardless of conventional distinctions, we across country, overrode and stream, in manifest peril 
have his own word for it, that the acceptance of a title of his neck; teasing the maids of honour, sometimes 
j was indispensable. ‘In a little town like Weimar,’ he carrying this so far as to offend his more princely wife ; 

I writes to Korncr, ‘ it is always a disadvantage to he wandering alone wijh his dogs, or with some joyous 
| excluded from anything; for hero we find it some- companion; seeking excrement in wine, and in making 
; times very disagreeable, whereas fu a la r gc town no love to pretty women, without much respect of station ; 
j notice would be taken of it.’ It has bt?cn said that offending by Iqs roughness and wilfulness, though 
j Goethe was ennobled to enable him to marry the never estrmyiwj his friends— 4£nrl August, often griev- 
i Harmless von Stein ; hut there appears to have been ing bis admirers, was, vwtX all bis errors, a genuine 
I no .idea of such a marriage; and the real reason was, and admirable character. Ilis intellect was active; his 
1 that Karl August, the grand-duke, imperious as* he judgment, both of men and things, sound *and keen, 
j sometimes shewed himself in behalf of his friend, felt Once, when there#vvas a discussion about appointing 
j he could not persist in disregarding the prejudices of Fichte as professor at Jena, one of the opponents 
; his nobility ; and hence Goethe was raised to their placed it work of Fichte’s in the duke’s hands, as 
rank to give him a title of admission among them. sufficient proof that such a teacher could not hold a 
What makes all this so singular is the exceeding chair. Karl August read tho book-*-and appointed 
paltriness of the appointments of thd court. 4 The Fichte. Hf^hnd great aims fhp also had the despotic 
Weimar c^urt,’ says our authority, ‘hut little corre- will whiel# Lends circumstances to its determined jl 
sponded wjf]^ those # eonceptions of grandeur, magnifi- issues. “Ho was Always in progress,” said Goetht to . * '* 
ccncc, and historical or political importance, with Eekermann : “ when anything failed, he dismissed it 
which the name of court is usually associa^d. But at once from hjs mind. I often bothered myself how 

* just as in gambling, the feelings are agitated less by to excuse this or that failure; but he ignored ever}' 
the greatness of the st^ko than by tho variations of shortcoming in the cheerfulest way, and always went, 
fortune; so, in ‘the social gambling* of court-intrigu?, forward to something now.”’ 

there is the same ambition and agitation, whether tho Tills was said when both Goetho and the duke, were 
green cloth be an empire or a duchy. * Within it/| considerably advanced in life ; in their younger days, 
limits, Saxe-Weimar displayed all that an imperial with which we are here concerned, they could neither » 
court displays in larger proportions ; it had its of them be considered exemplars of propriety. It is 
ministers, its army, its chamberlains, pages, and recorded of them that they would stand for the hour 
sycophants. Court favour and disgraco elevated and together Vi Weimar maTkct-place, smacking huge 
depressed, as if they had been imperial smiles or sledge- whips for a wager. Then, they were given to 
autocratic frowns. A standing army ofJS$l&a!wn t with frequent outrageous orgies ; drinking wine ou£ of skulls 
cavalry of fifty hussars, had its wac^’^repartment, \fitlj --as Byron and his friencta dic^in their wild days; and 
war-minister, secretary, and clerk.* That this may in ordinary intercourse exhibited but A very mitigated 
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respect for meum and tuum , borrowiiy? handkerchiefs 
and waistcoats which were neVer returned. Tiuni 
however, wore all this nonsense off; aijd even while it 
I was going fn, things of proper importance were not 
left entirety neglected. Late in lift Goethe said: 
‘For more\than half a century J have Disconnected 
in the closed relations with’ the grand-duke, and for 
half a century have striven and toiled .with him ; but T 
should not \>e speaking truth were I to say that I could 
name a single day on which the duke lft d not his 
thoughts busied with something to be devised and 
* effected for tlfte good of the country ; something calcu- 
lated to better the condition of tnich individual in it.’ 

Such is tly? description, ii^ Though outline, of Weimar, 
its court, and reigning prince, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, which Mr .Lewes has, after much 
inquiry and research, presented to English readers in 
the middle «of the nineteenth. It is curious as a 
representation of European life and manners which 
have now become almost^ if not wholly? obsolete. As 
‘such, we have detacthed it for the contemplation of 
our re&lcrs, many of whom are pot likely to have time 
to go through Mr Lewes’s two volumes, and some of 
whom, perhaps, considering their cost, are not even 
likely to see them. It will he pmper, nevertheless, to« 
say, as the result of our own examination, that* tit 3 
work is eminently worthy of Ifte attention of all who 
are interested in German literature, and in the life- 
proceedings and performances of Germany’s gr&vtest 
author ; that the work is admirably conceived am? 
executed ; and is efifctled to rank among the three 
. * or four excellent books which form the sum of 
| English atfhieyccnenfc in the biographical department 
of literature. 


^ POTSON-EA T E R S. 

In certain 'nffhibers of Chambers's Edinburgh Journal 
(41(1 and 493), the custom of poison-eating was first 
made known in England. It was something so ne« and 
marvellous* and at the same time so opposed to our 
former notions of the power and properties of arsenic, 
that many persona — the greater number, perhaps- 
looked upon it as incredible* The papers in question, 

, however, attracted attention ; for ^ie facts they stated 
were too extraordinary to pass* unnoticed. Jhey were 
copied by innumerable journals and magazines, 1 * and 
were also quoted in sci^ntijc works.* ^ut though 
read, and talked of, and quyteji as a marvel, the state- 
ments in question do not seem to have induced any one 
in England to turn the information thus acquired to 
practical account. And yet, it migltf be thought, that 
on medico-legal considerations meroty, it would be 
worth inquiring about. The circumstance oP those 
papers appearing anonymously, may perhaps have had 
some influence on the anjpunt of confidence or rais- 
1 trust with* which' the reader was inclined t to receive 
Indeed, the author of tlifc two articles on 
poison-eating is well aware thfot his statements have 
been considered by several as more thgn improbable ; 
while, on the other hand, those who were still inclined 
to believe, have addressed themselves, through the 
editor, Jto the author, to beg for more details, and to 
ask a further verification on sundry points which 
seemed too startling. 

Whether the believers in the given accounts be 
numerous or not, it is at all events certain that the 
interest they have excited warrants a return to t1?o 

,1 ~ * " 

* SfiMrtXrWO French, German, Italian, and Swiss journals have 
counted into which tha* wefe copied* exclusive* of English 
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subject ; and this for two 'reasons : first, in order that 
tlw writer of the former papers as well as of the 
present one may, by no longer appearing anonymously, 
thus openty take upon himself the responsibility of his 
assertions ; and, secondly, because ho is enabled to add 
some facts to his flrBt accounts, and to insist on their 
correctness with even ^more firmness than before. 

£ r von Tsehudi, >vho. has been obliging as to 
e some interesting communications to the author 
on the subject of poison-eating, observes in his letter : 

* I am well aware that my observations and the facts 
I have recorded have met with much opposition in 
England, and the veracity of my r assertions been 
doubted by many, especially, if I mistake not, in 
Scotch journals. Against my facts, however, my 
opponents have only brought doubts and suppositious ; 
which, of course, is much the same as bringing nothing 
at all.* The observations communicated by me arc 
based on the strictest truth and on an experience of 
several years. t It cannot be denied that, for this 
neighbourhood at least, my communications were of 
great importances for here the custom of arsenic-eating 
is pretig general 

The importance of the discovery of such practices 
lias not been overlooked by the Austria^ law-courts. 
In many eases of suspected poisoning, Dr von Tsehudi 
has been called upon, as one whose experience could 
not but facilitate the inquiry after truth, to test 
the factSjOf the case by his knowledge of the results 
of arsenic being Vakfn as daily food. I11 a letter to 
the undersigned, lie lias been good enough to cite one 
instance, which shews clearly enough that henceforward 
both judge and jury, as well as advocate and medical 
witness, must take cognizance of this accession to our 
physiological knowledge, when examining or deciding 
on the cascs brought before them. 

‘ A few years ago,’ writes the doctor, 1 a remarkable 
criminal case was tried 'at the sessions held in my 
immediate neighbourhood. The body of a man who 
had been buried eight years was disinterred, vague 
suspicions and assertions having been afloat that he 
had met his death by foul play; and, in fact, a 
chemical analysis proved the presence of arsenic. Tim 
counsel for the prisoner made use of my communica- 
tions ; I also was called on to give my evidence ; and, 
after numerous witnesses had been examined, the 
conclusion arrived at was, almost beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that the man suspected to have been poisoned 
was a poison-eater. And as the rest of the evidence 
against the accused was not well founded, the prisoner 
was acquitted ; whilst, without the knowledge of the 
strange practice of- eating arsenic, a condemnation 
would most surely have followed- This but one 
case ahaong many similar to it which I coyhj cite.’ 

The story given in Nos 493, of the gentleman who 
was in W ie habit of taking arsenic daily with his 
breakfast, is one that has called forth most doubts. 
This particular case Dr von Tsehudi considers ‘ espe- 
cially important.’ .The gentleman in question, who is 
described as nofr only taking it himself, but as being 
anxious thatjiis workmen should also accustom them- 
selves to its use, in order to counteract the baneful 
effects of the poisonous fumes, is v a director of arsenic- 
works belonging to the crown. The account was given 
Dr von Tsehudi by a high law-officer of the imperial 
court of justice, the names of the party being stated, 
and 1 1 17 i n f circumstance well authenticated. 

, 'Vyjitli regardSwHhe effect* of arsenic on personal 
appearance, the writer of this begs to state the following 
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in support of what has already been made known i»— 
On meeting an acquaintance after a long absence, V e 
was greatly .surprised at the blooming complexion, 
fulness of face, and bright sparkling eye of him whom 
he had not seen for so many months— tne gentle- 
man in question having been ill, and undergone a* 
protracted cure some distance o|F. For a man of bis 
age, this freshness and bloom were something unusual ; 
hut it was the more striking, as. neither the rosy fpl- 
ness nor the lustrous eye had Been observable before 
this cure. These appearances, as it was afterwards 
discovered, were attributable to the quantity of arsenic 
which had been administered to him in large doses, 
leaving him not only perfectly free from the disease 
for which he had* been treated, but hale, hearty, and 
looking ns has been above described. Tie continued to 
take arsenic for some time afterwards : it was given 
to him in pills, however; and ho never knew, nor docs 
to this day, that for a long time lie had been in the 
habit of taking daily a large dose of a deadly p oft on. 

The other case is that of a young girl, now atynit 
twenty yenrs of age. For the last two years, she has 
| taken daily half a grain of arsenic ; for*a time, the dose 
was one grain, hut it was reduced to half t,^c quantity. 
During the two years, she lias not been out of the 
house, and delicate and suffering as she is, this indoor- 
life, under ordinary circumstances, would naturally 
* produce a paleness of complexion, and give her the 
appearance of ill health. On the contrary ^ however, 
her cheeks are full and blooming; her eyes are bright; 
and there is nothing in her appearance to denote that 
for so long a jieriod she has been confined to a sick- 
room : her appetite, moreover, is very good. 1 

The author ventures to assert tliat in a late trial in 
England *—* the slow -poison in g case * — various fore- 
gone conclusions on the part of t he witnosses would 
hardly have been come to had it been known that 
arsenic may he taken innocuously for a long time; 
and that the presence of such poison in the human 
body is not always a proof that murder liasJ been 
attempted. In the trial alluded to, t/p very small doses 

1 said to have been administered, would probably not 
| have caused death ; and had the jmtient outlived the 
l illness by which she was attached, the arsenic — if given 
. — would rather have contributed to improve her looks, 

I and cause the fulness and freshness of health, instead 
i of thinness and pallor. f 

! A circumstance has come to the •author’* knowledge 

lately, which is interesting to him, inasmuch as it 
shows that the fact of arsenic being taken otherwise 
! than medicinally, is known more generally than at first 
j seemed the case. He was told by a person, of whom he 
! made inquiries concerning the use of the poison in stable- 
J economy, that he remembered long ago to have read 
j that Napoleon was in the habit of taking arsenic, to 
! insure himself against being poisoned. It being the first 
i time the author had heard this report, he inquired of 
| other persons in quite another sphere of life, and of them 
too he learned that the tale was not nevf. Now, whether 
true or mil that Napoleon did take arsenic — though 
his known jja*dinatipn to stoutness, later in life, might 
seem to lend additional probability to the story— it is 
sufficient that such report was current to shew that 
arsenic-eating not only existed, but was generally known 
to exist ; for without such foundation, no one would 
, f • 

have ever thought of building up so seemingly impro- 
vable a fiction. All popular traditions, if traced back, 
will bo found to derive their strength and vitality 
from having sprung up in the atmosphere of truth ; 
although, by the* time they come down to us, they may 
be overgrow? 6y .the yiossi of ages, till their outward 
appearance is changed, and they look wuard-like and 
unearthly. $ m 

But if the use of arsenic is found so incredible, what 
shall we say to the practice of the Turks, who take 
corrosive sublimate as an antidote to that derangement 
of the system produced by an immoderate use of tpium ? 

This is nothing new ; nor the habit, like that of 
arsenic-eating, attempted' to be concealed.^ The use of 
the last-named poison by norsedealers is very general 
in the East : they come, across to Greece from Smyrna, 
or buy their stock in Macedon ; and such adepts are 
they in the art of preparing their wares fo* the market, 
that he must indeed be a connoisseur who is not deceived 
by their blandishments l>y the time they appear in the 
Athenian market. They all* without exception, mix* 
arsenic with their horns’ provender. Some yciJTs ago, 
an apothecary at Athens — he may even be there pow 
— had, in his stable, horses, which for sleekness anil 
Jjeauty, and fineness of coat, were the admiration of 
evety one : these vvere fed with arsenia 

That certain animal® have little susceptibility for 
particular poisons, the following circumstance, related 
by a#Bavarian officer to the writer of this paper, will 
efficiently shew. Having, when in Greece, among 
many other birds, large and smalf, a falcon which die 
wished to he rid of, he one clay pulverised a piece of 
arsenic, as large at least as a large cherry, and strewed 
it on bits of meat. The bird ate the whole; and, as 
he remained alive and well, the dose was repeated on 
the morrow. This had no more effect than the former 
one ; and, having thus escaped his doom, falcon 

was allowed to live on with the otlicT^fds in the 
court-yard of the house. 

As to the custom of giving arsenic to horses, it 
would seem to be even more general in Western 
Europe than the writer was hitherto aware of. He 
has spoken on the subject with a man of long expe- 
rience ; and on referring to arsenic, was rather surprised 
to find that the person in question spoke of the poison 
as he would of the # usual horse-balls, or of any other 
well-known and genejplly received treatment. In 
Frankfort-on-the-Mainc— so he told the writer— *he 
had always understood that arsenic was used by 
horse dealers to improves thfe looks of their animals. 
From what he himself hmclsseen in diftfcrent stables, he 
believed it impossible that certain appearances could 
be produced unless unusual means had been resorted 
to. Though he h#d always heard arsenic spoken of in 
stable-economy ^s something quite common, he had 
never employed it himself ; nor had lie ever actually 

seen it administered. The horses of Mr R ’s 

equestrian troop w r ere famous for tfco fineness and 
beauty of tjieir hair ; for tfteir sleekness and general 
appearam j; and he understood that such # was owing 
to the use of arSbnic. Indeed, at the season when* J 
ho had seen them, it Would have been impossible for 
horses to have^ueh coats, unless some unusual means 
had been resorted to. 

On questioning an Austrian cavalry-officer on the 
use of arsenic, the writer was again surprised to find 
that to give this poison to horses was bonBidered .quite 
a common practice. 4 1 never give mine any,' he said, 

4 because it makes them sweat profusely, as soon as you # 
require of them great exertion. It improves their 
looks, no doubt ; and makes them sleeker. Mine are 
id good condition, and I am quite satisfied with them 
as they are. However, the use of arsenic is common 
enough ; though I, for my part, don’t like it.’ 

The facts contained invhe^p and the former papers 

may now perhaps attract the attention of practical 

' • 1 



* Since the above was written, a letter has appeared in the Time>§ 
on this subject, in which particular attention is called to the two 
former articles on ‘poison-eating* In this Journal. It Is therein 
suggested that *the supposed victim was in the habit of taking 
arsenic^ a bottle of Fowler’s solution having been found in a 
basket, and that*, having determined to leave off the habit, its 
sudden discontinuance occasioned her death— that, in shorty she 
was poisoned by ceasing to take poison— a seeming paradox, but 
which, in reality, is a possible, and, in this case, probable 

occurrence. -m* 

f See No. 493, page 382— the attempt at murder by slow-poiscming* 
and its result. 
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men, and the subject be viewed no linger as merely 
curious, hut as something deserving scientific investil 
gatiop. 1 

q Charles Boner, 

Sr Emjjham, ' 

Hatisbon, JUvkia. v w 


TOBAC'CO-PIP E S. 

Toracco, which received its botanical name of Nfco- 
tutnci from Jean Nieot, who, in 1580, first sent some 
seeds ctf* the plant to Catherine dc Medicis, was intro- 
duced into England in JJic same* year by the colonists 
who then returned from their Abortive attempt to settle 
in Virginia. The flavour of the herb Was so much 
relished hy Europeans, that Us use spread with a 
rapidity without parallel ; am?, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of sovereigns and the hulls of the pope, 
continued to grow -in favour, until it became a 
necessity of life to hundreds of inillkms. Whether 
*the Eastern nations, 1 who even exceed the Westerns 
in theii use of it, learned the luxury of smoking from 
the, latter, seems a matter of doubt. Tt is certain 
that the 'tobacco-plant grows wild in many parts of 
India ; and that upon some of the oldest of tho < 
Chinese sculptures, travellers have recognised 4 tl*e 
form of the tobacco-pipe in uae among them at tlie 
present moment. On the other hand, it is asserted 
that the plant anciently smoked hy the Chinese* was 
not tobacco, but a different herb, smoked in a similar 
wgy f and that thej**were led to the substitution of 
tobacco by the example of Europeans. This *is a 
question, however, of little importance, and wo need 
not pause hero to consider it : jt is sufficient for us to 
remark, that at the present moment all nations and 
tribes, almost without exception, whether civilised or 
savage, ^re smokers of tobacco ; that they annually 
consumemhrwp, them about 5,500 millions of pounds, 
of which our own country requires 00 millions ; that 
the quantity of the very best land necessary for the 
growth of the whole crop is not less than 5V millions 
of acres; and that the cost of its production equals 
that of the entire slock of wheat consumed in the 
United Kingdom 1 

Such a prodigious amount trf tobacco destined to be 
puffed away ill smoke, necessitates— oven allowing for 


that which is rolled into cigars^ or ground into sfiuff — 
tho manufacture of an appropriate number of tobacco- 
pipes. Not that by any means tobacco led to pipes, 
as is probably tlie current* notion ; on the contrary, it 
would appear, «on examination, that pipes led to 
tobacco — the custom of smoking being certainly trace- 
able to a date more remote than our knowledge of 
tobacco. It is beyond a doubt tligt the aboriginal 
inhabitants of North America are tfye most ancient 
race of smokers of whom we have any certain know- 
ledge, am! that their custom of smoking knick-kneck 
— the hark of aashritb possessing narcotic qualities — 
% was an antique custom, as *ld as their oldes^ traditions, 
at the period of their first contact with the v*hite man. 
s -With the Indian?, the act of smokiftg was as much a 
religious or political ceremonial as it was a luxury. 
They smoked as a preliminary to any inmortant under- 
taking, and sought the inspiration of the pipe as the 
source of wisdom in council. In clouds of smoke they 
debated the question of war, and settled treaties of 
peace,; and whatever was sacred among them, was 
connected in some way with the social use of the pipe. 
t It is no wonder that they were habitually inveterate 
smokers, and that whenever arms were not in their 
hands, the pipe was in their mouths. 

The Indians regarded their pipes with soirn thing <ff 
a reverential and mysterious feeling. The bowl was 
cim<g(t^ f qarved from the * pipe-stone'— a species of red 


Btea#& unknown in Emype/and dug from a sacred 
quarry, suppose# tp be given by th# Great Spirit for 


their pipes, and strictly forbidden to be used for any- 
tliang else. Some of these carvings were extremely 
elaborate and ingenious?, representing the heads of 
animals, or human figures reclining singly or in 
groups. The stone had to be wrought with the rudest 
tools, and the cavity hollowed out by a hard stick kept 
revolving between thp palm9 in a mixture of sharp 
sand and water. The hollow tube — which varied in 
leqgth from two to four .feet — was a straight branch 
of the ash-tree, from which the central pith, had been 
extracted with infinite labour; this, in its turn, was 
elaborately carved and ornamented, and adorned with 
fringes and tassels. The ‘calumet’ or peace-pipe, 
which was sacred, and never used hut on the occasion 
of peacemaking, was gorgeous with a banner of 
eagles’ leathers. The value of an Indian brave’s pipe 
often exceeded that of a couple of noble horses : it. was 
never allowed to descend to his heirs, but at his death, 
was buried with him along with his weapons of war. 

KroAi the Indian forest of an antique time, we shall 
takg the liberty to pass to the workshops of a maker 
of the commonest and cheapest of tobacco - pipes, 
situated in a l)Ack-lanc in a turning out of a street 
running froip Whitechapel Road. The common English 
tobacco-pipe is made after the model of the pipe of 
the Dutchman^ who stole the pattern from the Chinese. 
The clay from which it is manufactured comes 
principally from J’urbeck, in Dorsetshire, whence 
it is transported to all parts of the kingdom. Tic* 
first process we witness, is the breaking ami pounding 
the clay with a wooden rammer, and mixing it with 
water to a consistency siimlar to that of putty. Tho 
(day, at Vic requisite consistency, tlipn passes on to 
a 'man who pulls, Wit Is, rolls, thumbs, and kneads it 
out, with astonishing celerity, into small separate long- 
tailed lumjis, each large enough, and to spare, for a 
single pipe. These he lays loosely together in a heap, 
ready for the moulder. The moulder, a skilled artisan 
in his way, dexterously draws the long tail of the lump 
over a* tine stei 1-rod which he holds in the left hand; 
performing in less than half minute what seem3 a 
miracle of skill, by imbedding the jod in tho exact 
centre of the clay through *tlic whole length of the pipe. 
He then lays the rod in the lower section of the mould, 
shuts down tho upper section upon it, and presses them 
together in a press, the descent of wjjich squeezes out 
tho superfluous clay. The workman then cutting the 
expressed shreds froit. the mould, opens it, and the pipe 
is nearly complete as to shape —an mgepi^us adjustment 
of the mould having formed the hollow bowl. In this 
state, the pipes are passed to the trimmer, generally a 
young lad or a fpmalc. The trimmer, with a sharp steel 
instrument, first pares^away the thin protuberances on 
the. stem formed by the junction of the two sections of the 
mould ; then dresses thobowl to a neat shape ; then cuts 
the mouthpiece smooth j then draws out the steel -rod, 
and blows down the pi|1y» to he sure that it' has a free 
passage for tjhe smokgfjmd, lastly, lays it on theframo 
to dfy, previoWto burning in the kiln. A pipe-kiln is 
more or less capacious, iln proportion to tho^xigencies 
of the establishment ; bl t an enormqus number of pipes 
may be burned in a con tp#iratively small kiln, as they 
are ingenjpusly packerf bn frames, so that little space 
is lost, ana are, sufficiently fired in a short time. On 
inquiry, wo tare informed tbrft the* number of pipes 
made in this establishment, when trade is prosperous 
and* the demand .brisk, is about forty-five gross a day ; 
tltfch gives an average of nearly 500 pipes per diem 
for each of trie hands employed. ' With the exception 
o t tt fractional proportion, tho whole of them find 
their way into the tap-rooms and parlours of the 
publicans and the shops of the tobacconists. When 
sent to a distant, they are packed as carefully as 
possible rifrTt Jfc loss consequent on breakage is borne 
by \fie con signal ; «n ot by the maker. Countless 
numbers of them are sold in London by pipe-hawkers, 
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who carry them about by hand, and each of whom 
cultivates a ‘ pipe- walk,’ or a connection with publicaifs 
and tobacconists, whom lie stipplyes from year to year. 
The profit these men derive from their merchandise is 
exceedingly small; but they have an allowance for, 
breakage, which, being a careful race, they contrive to 
avoid, and thus increase their percentage. 

The attempts of the English at fancy and ornamental 
pipc-makjng arc confined chiefly to imitations *of 
foreign productions, and to the finishing, mounting, 
and polishing of such as are imported in the rough. 

The French, among whom anything resembling the 
English and Dutch model is rarely seen, are said to 
employ about 4000 hands in the manufacture of 
common pipes. # As they do with everything they 
undertake, they have brought the elements of art to 
hear both upon the design and the ornamentation of 
their pipes. They are not under the necessity of 
making them at the rapid rate above described, as 
they would sooner think of throwing away the glass 
from which they have drunk, when it was cmjrty, 
than the pipe from which they have, smoked. The 
commonest French pipo is a well-finished article, with 
a graceful bowl and a well-proportioned stftn ; and its 
owner keeps it in a case, reveres it for its blackened 
hue and pungent odour, and grows attached to it from 
long use. Numbers of the better class of French 
pipes arc manufactured of porcelain, and some are 
adorned with enamelled portraits and beautiful heads, 
executed in a style that puts to shame the works of 
our average miniature painters. .Others arc formed of 
various kinds of earth or earthy compounds, compressed 
in moulds by the potter, and afterwards cut in deeper 
relief by hanjj. Some are made of rare kinds of wood, 
i turned in the lathe or artistically carved,* and lined 

I with clay or earthen howls to resist' the fire. Again, 

J they are fashioned in elegant shapes from masses of 

agate, amber, crystal, cornelian, and ivory, as well as 
the various kinds of pure or mixed metals. t Fipes 

I I fashioned of every practicable material, and upon 

1 winch unwearied labour and exquisite taste have been 
1 bestowed, are to be met w?ik in the stores of the 

| Parisian dealers ; and yet it is a rare thing to see in a 

i Parisian's mouth anything mUVe costly than the simple 

nine-inch pipe of soft porous clay, which, with its case, 

| fitting it almost as closely as the moulu in which it 

j was pressed, may be bought for twenty-five sous. The 

j magnificent pipes of the French market are got up 
; for the delectation of the foreigners, with whom the? 

capital abounds, and for the pipe-collector, a being 
' who rides a hobby liable to become frantiely 
j extravagant. % 

j The Germans have perhaps experimented more 
profoundly in pipes than any other European people. 
They long used a beautiful pipe, carved by the herds- 
* men and peasants of the Black Forest from the close- 
grained and gnarled root of the dwarf-oak. The wood 
is hard enough to resist the action of the fire, becoming 
but slightly charred by years of use. The carvings 
represented sylvan scenes — hoar-hunts, rencontres 
with wolvCS*SleiglP-driving, fowling, and the exploits 
of robbers. Not unfrequently the subject was* an 
illustration of ancient German literature, a scene 
front the story of Reynold the Fox— or of the works of 4 
• Goethe or Schiller, in which Karl, or Jfaust, or the 
Satanic leer of MeplustopheleB, w%s sure to figure. 
These wooden pipes, and, indeed, all* others save tin* 
common clay-pipe of the peasant, were destined to lose 
their ground, and disappear before the meerschaum. 
This curious mineral, which is to the European what 
the pipe-stone is to the Indian, is found in pits in 
various parts of, Asia Minor, some# specimens being 
also brought from the Crimea. It is dug inJLhe form 
of clay, and is called by the Tatar^/c^^jgf^'or^sea-foam 
(meer-schaum), from the notion which prevails, llurt 
when dug from the pit, it puffs up like foam. Its 


component elcmlnts are chiefly silita, magnesia, car- 
t/miq acid, and water. In its manufacture into pipes, 
the larger proportion of the material turns out useless, 
owing to the difficulty of getting rid of the air it 
contains, whi?!« causes it to split when heated. It* 
differs groat^y. in Value *in proportion to its # texture and 
transparency — that which is white and # of a chalky 
aspect being Htflc worth, while that which is trans- 
parent and, delicately mottled is highly esteemed. It 
is allowed by good judges to be the best material for 
pipes, as, by its porosity and mass, it piitigates the 
strength of the tobacco, and is slow to heat. Constan- 
tinople is the great mart* for i^ccrschaum, whether in 
the form of pipes or unmanufactured. 'iFlie trade is 
almost entirely in the hands of German and Polish 
dealers, who supply, not only the pest of Europe, but 
North and South America, and many of the colonies, 
with meerschaum-pipes. They may be purchased at 
any price, according to size, ‘quality, and workmanship,' 
from a single shilling to or X.50, and even more. % 
They already exist m millions and tens of mjjlions; 
they form a part of* the personnel of almost every 
breathing German man above the rank of # a before 
they are a part of every traveller’s equipment, go 
far her* he may ; they are pushing the clay-pipes out 
of u»e in Holland, Belgium, and France ; they have 
invaded Spain and Italy in irresistible numbers; and 
they inundate our own territories through their length 
and breadth. 

* Tn proportion as a genuine meerschaum is regularly 
smoked, that portion of the fowl exposed to the 
greatest heat gradually changes its hue; the cool 
cream-colour giving place to a warm saffron tint, and 
this by degrees deepens into a dense Varulyck brown, 
almost black. A pipe which takes this colouring well 
multiplies its value many-fold, and it is therefore the 
object of the smoking connoisseur to this 

dense brown hue as soon as possible. But the tiling 
cannot be done to perfection if the pipe, once lighted, 
he allowed to cool; and, as a man cannot smoke for 
ever, perfection in colouring is iarely attained. An 
enthusiast in pipes, however, hit upon a plan by which 
the grand desideratum could he wrought out. He 
purchased a ‘glorious meerschaum’ of a fashionable 
shopkeeper — had it comfortably swaddled in a dozen 
folds flannel, am> commissioned the dealer to enter 
into treaty with a detachment of life-guardsmen at 
Whitehall, binding them to keep it constantly smoking 
day and night, fay passing it from mouth to mouth as 
they relieved each other — the dealer supplying them 
w'itli the best tobacco at Ins patron’s expense. The 
experiment w\ns carried out, and suceeeded*to admira- 
tion. After seven months’ smoking day and night, 
the swaddling envelopes were removed, and revealed 
tlie most magnificent specimen of pipe-colouring which 
the ey& of man had ever beheld. The patron was in 
ecstasies with his prize, but received a sudden cooler 
when, demanding tho bill, $n account for a hundred 
and odd po^uds w'as put into his hands, whjph, in spite 
of his remonstrances, lie had to pay for the gratification § 
of his whim. 

In all tobacco, there are more or loss of certain acrid 
and poisonous ingredients, wliich the smoker imbibes 
with the smoke. Northern peoples seem to care but 
little about them, and take less pains to get rid of 
them. The Germans make a small reservoir in the 
heel of their pipes for the reception of the poisonous 
oils, and our own dealers furnish various ingenious 
devices to arrest it in its transit from the bowl to the * 
mouthpiece; but the mass of our smokers consume 
the strongest tobacco without any precautions of this 
kind, thoifgh it is known that the empyreumatic oil , 
is as deadly as prussic acid. On the other hand, the 
Orientals n'nd tropical peoples either purify the smoke, 
by drawing it through -water,* as is done by the Turks, 
or divest the tobacco of its aerfd ’qualities before 
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smoking. The Eust Indians and Titfetians, who , 
for the most part, metal pipes — of iron or bronze — afta 
compelled to smoke a very mild tobacco, to escape the 
effects of these poisons; and the West Indians and 
Mexicans, >vho seldom use pipes, hitv^roll the leaf 
into cigars, $re careful in the selection of* the mildest 
plant, and invariably tljrow away the cigar wdicn half 
consumed, by which they escape all flavour of the 
poisonous Oils. *• 

It is among the Orientals bordering on the Medi- 
terranean that we see the tobacco-pipe in its greatest 
glory, and playing the most important part. Take 
from the Turk or the $gyntmn his chibouque, and you 
denationalise him at once. ' He smokes at all seasons 
am\ under all circumstances ; and the only chance you 
have of catching hv .11 awake yrithout his pipe, is when 
he is saying his prayers, or cutting the throats of his 
enemies ; in either of which cases it is equally dange- 
rous to obtrude yourself on his notice. Where the 
•pipe is such a necessity, it is no wonder that it is also 
an idoi, and that prodigal sums are sometimes lavished 
upon its manufacture, its mldrnment, and upon its 
various adjuncts and fittings. The pipe of a pacha in 
state is to be seen sparkling with the rarest gems^ 
whose value would purchase half a county ; awl 
the stick or tube alone, sums amounting to several 
thousands of pounds of English money have been 
expended. The wealth and influence of the host* who 
entertains you, may he measured by the costliness pf 
the .pipes and the fcgmber of them prepared for your 
smoking. In whatever part of the divan you choose 
or chance t ,to sib there is the chibouque ready to your 
hand ; and should you remove to another part, you are 
spared the labour of carrying it with you. If you 
chance to set foot on one in your passage, and crush 
the costly bowl to bits, not a muscle is seen to move 
on the mrpW i wi w rbable face of the host, while the wrecks 
are removed, and replaced by a specimen more costly 
still. The Turk will tell you that he finds at once a 
solace and a stimulant in his pipe ; that the use of it is 
energising for action, and restorative after fatigue ; and 
that lie has no occasion for intoxicating liquors so long 
as ho has his pipe. He is surprised that \ ou consider 
smoking provocative of thirst, and wonders how that 
should be. It is not until you have tried a few pipes 
of the genuine Latakia leaf, prepared by native-hands 
fojr native use, that you become a com^rt to his 
opinions on the subject of smnkiug. 

The pipe of the smoker it as much subject to the 
changes of fashion as are tiu^garments he wears ; but 
all these changes seem to have originated with us since 
the close df the last -war. The first of the porcelain, 
carved, and meerschaum pipes belief in England, were 
in the hands and moustached mouthy of the allies who 
came over here in 1814, and wdio made them ftuuiliar 
to the populace by their daily and nightly exhibition 
in the Btreets o« London. The English potters sought 
to imitate these in waresaof various colours, but their 
productions* were found to be so intolerably hot in 

• t\ie .smoking, that they could not %e used. Then the 
, foreign pipes weie imported, and a brisk trade sprung 
( up, in spite of an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent., 

intended for the protection of our own wares. The 
meerschaums came late, and, owing to the duty, were 
imported hi the rough, and then turiied, carved, 
..polished, and sumptuously mounted with silver and 
even gold ornaments by the London jewellers. They 
m bore the bell for twenty years, during which time they 
assumed every variety of form that the imagination 

* could devise — the last important change being the 
divestiture of all ornament, and a return to t the primi- 
tive shape of the Turkish pipe-bowl. At the present 
moment, however, the meerschaum is on the decline— 
the generation of smfkers, as well at home as 

being eqlzgd with a mania fbr the short cutty- 
lie, ranging from two and ti half to six inches in the 

. * i - 
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sjem, which, being stuck hi the mouth, leaves the 
hands at liberty for whatever they may find to do. 

A glance, but not* too* hasty a one, at the shop- 
window itf a west-end tobacconist at the present 
moment, will afford the spectator a fair history of the 
pipe-movement for the last half-century. There he 
will see eyery step or the advance, from the common 
clay-pipe of the last ‘war period, up to the cutty of the 
pi^serit hour. lie wilj see that everything may he, 
and -has been turned into a pipe, from ‘a man and 
a brother’ in black earth, to a throned monarch in 
alabaster and gems, and from a new-born babe to a 
death’s-head and cross-bones. He will find every 
workable material pressed into tly? service of the 
smoker, irrespective of its intrinsic worthlessness or 
value, from the commonest clay to the choicest agate 
and amber and the precious metals. lie will find the 
adjuncts and appliances of the pipe in shapes as multi- 
form and as expensive as the pipe itself— the stem, 
the hollowed branch of the cherry or the almond-tree ; 
or, ‘assuming the form of a flexible tube, woven with 
threads of gold and silver, and silk of dazzling lilies, 
and from few inches to many juirds in length — 
adapted fol the cutty, which hangs from the lips, or 
for the bubbling hookah, from which a dozen guests 
may propel a common cloud, and for everything which 
ranks between these two extremes. 

If any one would extend his researches in this 
direction "beyond the fashionable tobacconist’s shop- 
window, the best thing lie can do is to visit the 
museum of a pipe-collector. * What such an enthusiast 
will do 41 the way of indulging liis hubby is known 
to few beyond lih» most intimate associates, and even, 
they are strangers to the sacrifices it eot!< him. Now 
and then,’ however, at rare intervals, death and the 
auctioneer combine to reveal the mystery ; and all the 
world is set a- wondering at the sublimity of the 
tobacco-pipe ideal, as it bursts upon them in the 
museum of the deceased collector. Then for a few 
days there is a gathering *■ of . virtuosi around the 
splendid hoard— a hoard of howls that would dowry a 
hatch of daughters, of fifth's that would purchase acres 
of timber, and of tobacco whose exquisite odour lures 
the knowing-ones to hid, and bid, and bid, to the turn 
oi five, ton, fifteen guineas a pound I 

But we are overstepping our limits, and must hasten 
to put out our pip*, trusting that the reader will be 
content with 'this Bird’s-eye view of the subject. 


THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT, HUMANE 

C and inhumane. 

During the last summer, accounts came thick upon 
us from 4 the Middle Kingdom,’ calculated to corro- 
borate that horrible characteristic we had heard was 
peculiar to the Chinese— an atrocious indifference to 
human life and suffering. Vague rumour h ns repeatedly 
whispered for months past that, on the •.repulse of 
the rebels in the vicinity of Canton cit^GOO a day, 
or 400, 200, at least 159, of these unhappy wretches 
were publicly put to death, abruptly decollated, or 
tediously quartered ; savagely cut open to have *tlieir 
warm palpitating vitals exposed to the, vulgar gaze, or 
deliberately picceAcaled. 

I* Amid these harrowing tales of horrors, the inquiry 
forces itself on us — * How can this harmonise with the 
fine-sounding professions of the Emperor^of China, who 
from time immemorial has set himself forth as the 
Father and Mother of his people ? ’ The only reply wo 
have, is the trite remark, that practice and profession 
are difiSrent^Hiaggs^and often do not tally. 

(Jn examining the structure of the Chinese govern- 
ment, one is surprised to meet with the numerous 

• 
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exhibitions of a form and character that is rqalfy 
paternal We rise from the survey with the iinpressioft 
that tho original plan and aim was to constitute the 
imperial autocrat a nursing father, who shotftd watch 
over the interests of his subjects, and provide for their 
v olfare, improvement, and advancement. 

Take the following as a sample. • Amongst*the prin- 
cipal executives of that marvellous state, there is 
i tlie Board of Punishments.* The prime object of this 
institute is to aid the sovereign in correcting the 
errors of the people; accordingly, it takes cognizance 
of all punishments throughout the empire ; likewise 
the settlement oft penal laws, the decision of cases 
and appeals, the confirmation or alteration of judicial 
sentences, and the regulation of fines and mulcts. 

The official reports from the various judicial courts 
in the land, arc referred to this board for examination 
and approval. Its decisions, it is expected, are to 
accord with the laws of the empire ; nor in any case 4 is 
il permitted to deviate from those laws, even on the 
plea of the emperor’s former decisions injlike cases, 
unless the law on those decisions has been expressly 
entered as a supplementary clause in the national code. 
Upon this higher court devolves the responsibility of 
adjudging whether the laws are duly applied through- 
out the country, neither with partial lemon cy*nor with 
undignified se'verily. All capital eases are laid before 
them, and, at the autumnal sessions, the entire list of 
appeals from the provinces is presented to his imperial 
majesty for examination. Ilis majesty’s own decisions 
upon the rosygetive cases are recorded by this hoard, 
and promptly forwarded by it to the provincial judges 
as the final sentence. 

That, in the theory of their penal sjstuu, there is 
not n recklessness, but a singular regard for human life, 
is evident from the fact, that the ordinary ca^es of 
capital offenders are referred to this superior executive. 
Highway robbery and murder, high-treason and piracy, 
meet with summary punishment ; but in the case of 
all other condemned criminals, the sentence of death 
passed by a provincial judge Aiust abide the sanction 
of his imperial majesty ; and tlie executions of these 
unfortunate wretches must be postponed until tlie 
arrival of tlie autocrat’s replies. Accordingly, it not 
un frequently happens that when the punishment of 
death is recorded against a man — no time being fixed 
for his execution — after tlunlapse of months the affair 
is suffered to lie forgotten, and the culprit is either 
lieavily fined or banished. » 

Next, we. have amongst the Chinese the institution 
of Inquest, on deaths accidental, violent, sudden, or 
suspicious. 

A few years ago, during my residence at Shaug-hae, 
a band of native prisoners were riotous and insub- 
ordinate. To settle the matter— for, they became 
perfectly ferocious and unmanageable — tlie presiding 
official in thecity called in a company of military, 
and shot tWHr deafl withiu the prison- walls, Their 
carcasses, however, could not lie removed until a 
coroner’s inquest should sit on them ; and, d$ it was 
the very height of midsummer, to preserve 1 their bodies 
from corruption until the coroner should,arrive, cakes 
of ice were brought in and thrown oi % r them. 

A second incident come under my observation, alsoi 
at Shang-hae, which I subjoin, with all th$ particulars 
of a Chinese* coroner’s inquiry. Early in August 
1851, a native was carried into the missionary medical 
hospital an a state of complete collapse. His extre- 
mities were .cold, his colour pale, liis eyes sunken, 
his pulse quick, but feeble. He was evidently dying ; 
and, notwithstanding the prom^ |tH?trtioa of Mr 
Lockhart, the surgeon, he died shortly after admission* 
That same day, in the course of the afternoon, I 


observed a parly* of Chinese police-winners hastening 
Uf the hospital, with red cards, red candles, red 
cushions, and table-cloths. My curiosity prompted* me i* 
to join them, and watch them throughout. Tftey entered 
, tlie central hall of the hospital, and arrayed the cluura * 
and tables* ks if fbr tlKi reception of an official. Mr 
Lockhart inquired what they meant by* all this, as 
ho had not reefri^d any notice* of a magisterial visit*. 
They intimated that the mayor of Shang-haowas about 
to hold an inquest on the body of tlie man that had 
just died. Mr Lockhart coolly and resolutely ordered 
them to desist from these preparations, as hcVould' 
admit no individual, of*. whatever rank, withiu his 
premises without the usua/ forms of ctiqhcttc. No' 
card had been presented to him, and they must return j 
to their master's liousd. They sqid in excuse, that, 
the case was urgent, and the city mayor w T as on his 
way. But the runners found it of no avail to parley : 
and, bundling % up cushions* and rugs, they hurried 
back to inform bis worship, whom they met entering % 
tlie grounds. Ilis card was forthwith handed ip, and 
the magistrate was received with due courtesy. Upon 
Jus worship taking his seat as coroner, the t hrOtTicn 
of the deceased, and one or two others, came forward 
evidence how the deceased came by his death. 
Tlvoy said be had received a violent blow on the 
abdomen, from a certain person they named, imme- 
diately after which he fell to the gfound, complaining 
of severe pain, and was brought into this hospital, 

( Published by foreigners for tho benefit of the native 
population. 

The mayor was the chief coroner; his assistant was 
a medical man, who aided him as he Couitl in this* 
department. After the examination of the witnesses, 
these two gentlemen entered tlie ward whore tho 
deceased was lying. Removing the counterpane, the 
assistant particularly examined the corpsW^ "d&ertain 
the seat of the blow. In liis investigation, he used 
a sort of steel instrument, for what purpose no one 
knows. He turned it this way and that, and at last 
came to the conclusion that the man was not dead. 
Thereupon, the chief coroner felt greatly disconcerted 
— unable to decide whether the man was dead or alive. 
They both felt the pulse, jqid said that it was beating ; 
but, in truth, the two were themselves so much 
fluster*! that they *could not feel. At length, Mr 
Lockhart ifdicved them by the assurance that tlie man 
was indeed dead. The next question that agitated 
them was Ijio "real and % proximate cause of death : 
this they felt at a loss ^o, determine.,* Although an 
explanation was offered by Mr Lockhart, yet tliey 
were dissatisfied ; and they left the building undecided. - 
Eventually, a verdict of murder was found against the 
person that assaulted the deceased, and the punish- 
ment of death recorded, merely recorded, against him. 

In tlie theory of the native government of China, 
such are some of the precautionary gteps to check 
injustice and oppression, ai^jl to protect human life. 
Especially j* capital punishments, when, the life of a 
fellow-mortal is forfeited, their system indicates no 
slight endeavour nor insincere purpose to secure an 
honest and impartial consideration. Although it can- 
not but be obvidus to foreign observers on the spot, that 
in perhaps a majority of instances the plan signally 
fails of its full effects, we must own that, taking 
into account the low value set upon life by Oriental 
governments, such provision for the administration of 
justice and mercy as is presented by the arrangements 
of tlie Board of Punishments, &c., does the Chinese * 
people high credit. If the administrators of penal law 
among the Chinese — their local judges especially— were 
under the salutary influence of precautionary measures 
to prevent collusion, malversation, and haste, it might 
be no extravagance to \expect that Chink should 
become the best gbveraea country out of the pale of 
Christendom. ^ * 


c 



SILVIO PELLICO, \ 

1 IMVI^ISONED IN THE VENETIAN PlOMBI. 

• [* Anothpr change of apartments now took place. The new room, t 

which was 41«o* under the Plombi, /iad two wii\3qws— the one 
looking out oA the palace of the patriarch ; the other, small and 
high up 5rt the wall, could only be reached hff placing a chair on 
the table, bi^fc when attained, it commanded a view of great part 
of the city and. the lagoon. In some apartmentfc opposite the 
window, lived a poor family, who soon evinced the kind sympathy 
they ft^t for the prisoner by their compassionate gestures .... 
These consolations were renewed night, and morning : when the 
lamps were lighted, and toe windows about to be closed, the 
children use<f to call from then window “Good-night, Silvio;” 
and the mother, emboldened by the darkness, would repeat in a 
torfe of erfiotlon : “ Good-night.” '—Pell lev's Memoirs oj his Ten 
Years' Captivity.] * * 

« 

The captive stood iff liis dungeon drear ; no friendly aid 
was nigh ; 

* And from his eye the'gushinff tear fell in mute agony ; 

He gifted upon his prison's walls,, upon its floor of stone, 
Arid thought upon his dreary lot — a prisoner there alone. 

* * 

For weeks had passed since first within those gloomy wall* 
confined, • *■ 

In loneliness and weariness, a crfptivp, he had pined; 

And, like a caged bird, his heart was panting to he free ; 
Yet time went on, and still there came no hopes of li'erty. 

« 

The sun was shining'irfear and bright; the air was fresh and 
free ; 

.The goldon light was glancing on the waters of the sen ; 
And e'en within that chamber dun a radiance it made, 

And round the lonely prisoner the glowing sunlight played 

He clhttb fd ii ] > to his easement high, for through irs 
narrowtftrs 

He loved to gaze upon the sky and on the glimmering stars : 
All Venice in her loveliness lay stretched beneath his eve, 
With her towers, aud spires, ami cupola**, and glowing si a 
and sky. 

And from the Campanile’s dome, when the air was soft and 
clear, * 

The sound of human voices was wafted to lm ear ; 

And when the eve was falling, the gondehere’s stnAh 
Would bring tlio days when he was free back to his 
thoughts again. 

« c l 

And thus he stAod in musing*} <l'ep, and thought upon life’s 
stoims ; 

When, at & casement opposite, he saw two childish forms : 
He marked their earnest pitying giqfice, their looks of 
sympathy, 

For him, the lonely captive, in the dreaded Piombi* 

And gentle wordf of pityinglovo fell from those children fair, 
And like the dew on parchM ground, stole sojj.ly on his ear. 
Though yuuthful were his comforters, yet it was sweet to 
, . know • 

That there were some who pitied him, his loneliness and wo. 

When morning’s rosy fingers touched the*purple lulls with 
gold; 

And ere the deep cathedral bell its matin 'summons tolled; 
Before the city’s busy hum rose on the stilly air, 

It b<Jre t their morning greeting to the captive prisoner. 

* And when the stars were shining, and night’s silvery veil 

hung low; 

And when the pacing sentry’s step grew slow, and still 
more slow ; f 

When silence in the city reigned, and darkness hid from 
sight* i 

Those welcome yoices caflno Wain : f Poor Silvio, good- 
night. 1 4 t 

i 

Nu 


And dearer to the captive’s car were those soft whispered 
1 words, 

Than strains of sweetest music, or lays of tuneful birds : 
They helped to soothe his troubled heart, his. darkened way 
to cheer. 

To keep alive the torch of hope, and bid him not despair. 

( 

And oft When years had onward rolled, and he again was 
« free, 

In dreams he would appear once more a prisoner to be ; 
Again he from his casement gazed upon the sea and sky ; 
Again he heard those treasured words of childhood’s 
sympathy. 

E. V. 

«: 


LIFE-ASSURANCE. 

The man of twenty-five years of age, young, strong, full 
of hope, and health, and vigour, thinks, perhaps, that he 
need not concern himself about life-assurance at present, 
as, he has a long lease of life before him. Let us sec if 
this is a sound view which he takes of his own position. 
According to th*e now well-known laws of the value of lift; ! 
at different* ages, he may expect to live about thirty-seven I 
years. Now, how many chances are there against his ; 
continuing regularly to set aside the annual sum he designs I 
as a provision for his family, in the event of his decease, 
when he is not impelled by the fear of loss in failing in Ins 
engagement with another party, by the formality of tin* 
contract between them, by the periodical demand of the 
company? If he hoards his savings, they will amount to 
little compared with what an insurance-company would gi\ e, i 
and are liable to be continually encroached upon tor lulling | 
objects. His graVid t \iim is to improve these savings :n. j 
m neb as be can, with perfect security, lo^e likely to lie 
able to iir.Tst them from time to time so readily, or so 
securely, as a company which receives them, from him in 
small annual— or even quartoily — payments, and, without 
trouble to him, invests them safely and profitably? Arid 
what bright prospect, what fair chance of health, long life, 
or good-fortune, can he set against the moral eei taint) he 
acquires that those for whom lie. is anxious to provide are 
assured beyond all acctUnts or risks of tho sum he is 
desirous to secure for them, even should he die tho nexi 
day after having paid only the first annual premium? How ! 
many chances are there against his attaining the expec- 
tation due to hi* age? Of every hundred persons of tl;<* 
same age, ten will he cut off’ in ten years. AVhat assurance 
has he that he will ifi.it he one of the ten? In the next ten 
years, eleven ^more will have gone to their graves; and at 
the end of the thirty-seven years, of the bundled who, 
thirty-seven yeat^previou sly, were living men of twenty -fi\ e, 
only fifty-six — little more than half — will remain. Who, 
tliCTi, that would leave any one for whom lie has a regaid 
in difficulties were he cut off, will be so rash as to delay 
insuring because lie has a chance of a long life ! But this 
is not all. If he delays, he may be attacked bv disease, 
lie will, most likely, have about nine w eeks’ sickness between 
twenty-five and thirty-five, the effects of which on his 
constitution may raise considerably the premium for insur- 
ing his life. Between thirty-five and forty-fiv*, he is liable 
to about twelve weeks’ illness ; fifteen, between forty-five 
and fifty-five. Lastly, should lie lutve tlfir singular good- 
fortune to have all these chances turning in his favour — to 
attain a Ibng fife — to acquire independence — to have pre- 
served good health, so that delay would not have increased 
his premium, he cannot be so selfish as to complain, when bo 
receives a return bttfc little short of what ho has advanced 
jj(with its compouhd interest)— to grudge that little difference 
which lias gtme to alleviate the sufferings of others who 
have been less fortunate, while ho has so laijgc a proportion 
of his payments returned to him, and has epjoyed so long 
the security he sought for his family, or his old age . — Mr 
I? fid's Circular ori Life-assurance, 

Printed "and *wfcfi»ked by W. 'and R. Ciiawbeiw, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, LdTOoN? and $39 High Street, Edinmuimsii. Also 

sold by James Piuses, 14 D’OUer Street, Dublin, and all 
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A PAGE FROM MY LOG-ROOK. 

On a beautiful sunny Decomber morning, wo* found 
ourselves becalmed within a few days’ sail of the Gape 
of Storms. Every male on board, froiji the captain to 
the youngest cabin-boy, all that day went whistling for 
a breeze; but no kind old witch, like herein Macbvfh, 
answered their conjurations with the promise, ‘I’ll give 
thee a wind ! ’ The sails flapped with sullen, sulky 
boom against the masts, as if they would wrench them- 
selves from their places ; not a ripple wrinkled the face 
of the softly swelling sea, on which the sunshine played 
like a smile. In careless ease, the passengers, shaded 
from the sun by the awning, reclined or loiijjjgeri upon 
the sky-lights, vainly endeavouring to*look unconcerned. 
One grim c!4 East Indian, who had grumbled ever 
since we left port, whenever wo sailed mo As than six 
knots an hour, and who was now more than ever ill- 
natured because we did not sail at all, lay and railed at 
everything, human and dnine, occasionally varying his 
amusements by poking ^ho fowls in the coops* when 
their glee burst forth in anything but a harmonious 
chorus. Some of the youngfci* gentlemen, dissatisfied 
with heaven’s air, diffused a nicotian atmosphere around 
| them ; others, especially the female portion of the 
company, forgot their cares in following the fortunes 
of amiable young ladies and gentlemen, as set forth 
in the pages of Sir Walter or l5ickemi, and some, 
too lazy to chat, or too well-informed to read, killed 
time in leaning over the ship’s side and gazing down 
into the sea's blue depths as earnestly as if they were 
( trying, for a wrtger, who could first sec the bottom 1 ! or 
expected to behold some sea-green mermaid or fresh 
spanking breeze emerge from the sleeping waters. 

Slowly but surely time passed by, and the dinner- 
hour arrived* More wine was drunk that afternoon, 

I am certain, than had been consumed on any one day 
Bince we left Calcutta. The Old Indian, in particular, 
paid great a|ftjffltion to the port, which seldom moved 
,^far from his elbow; and when the ladies left, soon 
afte* the dessert was placed upon the table, #the con- 
versation grew animated $nd poetical, and the decanters 
less and less full. Everything must come to an end, 
however; so the gentlemen, with 'their cigar-cases, 
adjourned to the poop, to enjoy the ‘company of th#| 
ladiefl and the calmness of the evening.* Time sped 
on; til© sun«went down, and fast upon bis footsteps 
came the night, with her troops of thought-like shadows 
and her hosts of stars. Hour aftej hour came and 
wenK the watches were changed; the look-outs paced 
the forecastle with their steady tran^/; and all the 
passengers left the cuddy ‘ to turn in,* except ?ome 
&w who still lingered over the wine-cup : even they 


at length went below to woo the drowsy god, and then 
silence and nijjht reigned supremo. 

Morn came, and with it— a breeze ? Alas ! no. Thero t 
was a heavy uneasy swell running southward, and the 
water had a Iroublcif, dirty appearance. The glass 
has fallen greatly, notwithstanding the finq weather 
^during the last two days, which is very strange ; it is 
rf>w%ising again, and we will most probably catch a 
smart wind, for ealms hi these latitudes are rare, and 
of short duration. Alarmed by the falling of the 
bardfneter, the captain took the precaution of sending 
flown the royal yards, and lashirnj them to the lower 
rigging; and he is now busily engaged in superintend- 
ing the preparations for bending on studding-sails; for 
there are faint breaths of wind, now he‘re, now there, 
now astern, now on our quarter, raising slight ripples, 
and sundry daik lines on tiio sea’s troubled breast. 

The faint puffs become stronger and steadier ; the 
slop rolls less, and there are foam-bells slowly gliding 
past upon our lee — a hopeful sign. By noon, we are 
Hiding two or three knots an hour, with the light 
sails drawing beautifully. 

‘ There ’s a mackerel hk y above us, sir,* remarked 
the old sail-maker, directing my attention to the pheno- 
menon aforesaid. ‘ I ’ll l*y a pint of rum to a nip of 
brandy, that bufor% night we’ll have our music for 
nothing ; \srnd he repeated a rhyming adage, the pur- 
port of which was, that when a mackerel sky was eefen, 
it w r as sure JLo lJo fol low erj bj^ tempestuous weather. 

At dinner, every face, looked biighA. The captain 
told one of his best stories, which elicited a grunt of 
applause even from ‘the grumbling Indian,' as he was 
called. Ever aiulginon the mate's voice is heard giving 
orders, which puis us all in greater good-humour ; the 
w ind fk creeping more and more ahead ; the stu’n’- 
sails are taken in ; tho foam is hissing pas“t the open 
cuddy- windows, on which ou^eyes glance complacently; 
w r e hear wind now soughing wildly, inward our 
good ship flies, rolling and tumbling, and pitching 
about playfully, liko a huge whale sporting in the 
sunshine. Ha»k ! 4 Stand by the fore and maintop- 
gallant haulyards!* The Jlptain looks up at tho 
compass above him, gives his head a sagacious nod, 
and observes to the mate that it ‘is freshening fast.* 
The mate takes the hint, goes below for his pea-jacket 
and cap, and issues upon deck, whpre ho finds them , 
busily clewing up the top-gallants. ‘Boatswain, you 
had better put the spiUing-lines on,* he shouts to 
tliat functionary, who was directing tho operations 
forward. The mate takes a keen look to windward — 
he is by no means pleased with its appearance— ‘Very 
dirty/ he mutters^s he rdns his eye # atong the weather- 
board. Meanwhile, we ^re quietly sipping our wine,, 
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and indulging, in conjectures as tp whfn we are likely 
to catch a glimpse of Table Mountain. A midshipmai^ 
pops' his Head into the cuddy, touches his cap, and 
says: ‘Mr Launch is afraid We’re going to have a 
squall down upon us immediately^ sir, .and h^ would like 
to know if he should take a reef in the topsails.* The 
captain leaps fromdiia chair, and we arU rise in confu- 
sion, and hurry below for our coats and cays. Imme- 
diately the captain gains the poop, he gives one hurried 
glance Jo windward, and then, in a voice of thunder, 
bawls out: 4 Stand by the topsail -hanlyards — let go — 
handsomely. t Away aloft, d^erti BoVn, pipe all hands 
on deck, idlers and all.* Merrily chirp the pipes of 
the boatswain and his mates: ‘All hands shorten sail,* 
he shouts. 1 Tumble up on deck here, every one of you. 
Up with you, 4 Jackson, or I ’ll quicken you with a rope’s- 
end.’ The dew-garnets are manned — the sails flapping 
tioisily in the wind, and the men leaping up the shrouds 
like monkeys. Down upon U8, <% swift as an eagle, is 
the squall corning, shrouded in mist, and whirling the 
spray frorti off the wave-tops. There— ’tis not twenty 
fathoms off — crack! it lias struck us — the mainto]j-sail* 
is rent from top to bottom, and the fore one flapping As 
if it would escape from the bolt-ropes. ‘ Let her scud, 
my man,’ says the captain to the man at the wjn»el. 
How beautifully she falls off before tbo wind ! and novy 
she is driving dead V;fore it, overleaping the tossing 
waves at the rate of ten knots an hour. * On with the 
Bpilling-lirtSs,’ shouts the skipper to the second-mate, 
who is standing in the maintop ; 4 and see if that royal- 
yard is securely lashed/ ‘Ay, ay, sir,’ answers the 
mate; and, the men ‘nil together’ drag the sail up to 
the yard5*a«i£onfine it under the gaskets and spilling- 
lines. 

As Boon as the topsails were all snugly fastened up, 
the jib was hauled down, and the fore and main sail 
reefed ; then the ship’s head was brought to its former 
position, and she staggered on, every now and then 
shipping a sea, until every stitch of canvas was taken 
in, and the storm-staysail bent. By that time, it way 
quite dark, the scud drifted rapidly across the sky, 
and the wind howled, and moaned, and shriek'd in 
the rigging! The hatches were battened down, and 
everything made as storm-worthy as possible, in order 
that.we might ride safely through the night. Thus 
we lay with oyr broadside to the wind,' rising and 
falling, rolling and pitching fend lurching; white the 
wind seemed every moment increasing in force, and 
the waves in size. Every passenger but myself was 
snugly enjoying his mulled port in ^lie cuddy: there 
was something so beautifully, fiercely,* wildly grand in 
the conflict of wind and wave — in the proud impetuous 
motion of our tidy little bark — that I could not leave 
tlie deck. A bolt balf-pa|t ten — five bells, according 
to ship-time— I was standing, half-dream inL gazing at 
• the waters boiling about the bows^rf the snip, which 
luul laid her forecastle nearly below the sea, when the 
pale face of an anxious husband popped up above the 
companion, and the next moment he waf by the side of 
the mate, inquiring : 

* Is there any danger, Mr Launch ? My wife is so 
nervous, you know ; and she vows she won’t be able to 
turn th, unless she is made perfectly sure that we are 
in no danger/ 

4 ‘ Danger 1 * repotted the mate with a contemptuous 

shake of th^ head, and looking, not admiringly, at the 
questigfjpj * Danger 1 my dear sir?— not a bit! Just 

tell Ipfe W— to Look out for that sea 1 ’ 

baWle^v he to the helmsman, as his quick eye caught 
sight of of threatening wave flowering its white crest 
high. , It Wat too Ute.* Befortj the man could 
' "fondle the wheel, ft broke clc^e by the side of the alupj 


leaping with a stunning shock upon deck, like a wild 
wolf on its prey. ‘ Hold on fdr your lives, gentlemen !* 
cried the mate, grasping the irpn railing in front of the 
poop. f 

Bight across the decks swept the mass of water. I 

saw Mr W , who had lost his grip, floundering in the 

Hood, and rolling to let ward as the, ship lay over, until 
the gunnetwas on a level with the sea; and, fearing he 
would be washed overboard, made a dash at him on 
my hands and knees. Before 1 could lay hold of him, 
however, he was grasping the bars of a lien-coop. When 
the ship righted, he rose spitting out the brine, with 
his long black hair dripping wet, and his face the very 
personification* of fear. Without uttering a word, he 
dived below ; I followed, for I was thoroughly soaked, 

and was just in time to hear Mrs W give an 

unearthly shriek as her spouse burst into the cabin, 
threw himself upon the bed, and fainted outright. In 
five npnutes, I was in bed, snug under the blankets, 
and in ten more, fast, fast asleep. In about an hour 
and a half I awoke; and no wonder, for the noise was 
fit to awaken thp dead. Oh, how distinctly in my cabin, 
which happened to he the stern one, did I hear the 
shrieking of the wind among the cordage, and the 
gurgling hiss ot the wind-lashed waves without, which, 
separated from me only by a plank, seemed like some, 
blood-thirsty multitude clamouring tumultuously for 
my life ! The roar of wind and wave, • 

When each contend 
Which is the mightier — 

the noise v,of pots and pans, of boots and boxes, of tins 
apd water-cans, tumbling and sliding about and across, 
and up and down the floor, at every roll or lurcli — 
the creaking of cribs— the straining oP planks — the 
wailing' of infants — the sobbings of terrified females — 
the clashing of loose doors — the pattenng3 of rats' feet 
as they sped through the cabin — the flow of shipped 
water from side to side in the steerage — the snore of 
some sleeping servant who ( ]iad taken too heavy a 
supper — with a thousand other confused sounds, united 
in forming a Babel of nuiuic to be heard only on board 
of a passenger-vessel in a storm. Holding on by the 
side of' my crib like grim death, and endeavouring to 
keep myself firm by pushing ‘with might and main’ 
against the tdp and bottom of the cot with my head 
and feet, I lay loneing earnestly for morning’s light 
and the abating of the storm. 

Twas an awful night! The ship seemed to have 
found out the secret of perpetual motion, and went 
through more capers than I thought earthly thing ever 
coukL How often did I wisli myself safe and sound in 
Calcutta— city of palaces— which we had left two 
months before, full of.high hope ! We were homeward- 
houml. Oh, the agonising thought to perish on our 
homeward path, after four long years of toiling and 
moiling, of yearning for native land and the wanderer’s 
‘ thirst to see ag*iin thy shore,’ O home ! Recollections 
of all tlite shipwrecks that I had hearth of, came 
floating into my mind. Things I had long forgotten 
— accounts of men who had escaped wictiety graves on 
rafts and spars— of men who had been tossed upon the 
open sea"Mn an open boat, and, after enduring the 
agonies of thirst and hunger for a week, had been 
picked up wl^en all hope had deserted them — and of 
solitary sailors wfto, by miraculous interpositions of 
providence, had *been snatched from the jaws of death, 
lived for yerfs alone on islands, or among the inhabit- 
ants of almost unknown regions, until aqpie ship from 
Europe had touched there, and borne them away to 
the land they never expected to see more— and many 
other such remembrances, one on the heels of another, 
rose in my mind, and made me perfectly miserable. 

At length I*feU asleep agdin, but had not lain half 
an liour, when all at*once the ship heeled fearfully over, 
and I awoke in a sweat. I was standing almost bolt 
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upright ; and, in the conviction that we were going to 
tiie bottom, scrambled out of bed. .1 was saluted, tis 
soon as I placed foot upon the floor, by one of my 
trunks, which bad left its holdfasts, coming bump 
against me, and peeling the bark off my shins.. 
Troubles never come singly. Scooping down to find 
my shoes, I lost my hold of the crib by which I tried 
to steady myself, and was thrown slap against the 
opposite side of the cnbin, with so much violence as* to 
endanger the safety of my head-piece and the panelling 
which separated me from the abode of an unmarried 
young lady who had been sent to England under the 
protection of the captain. The damsel, who was 
probably lying awake, raised a faint scream, afraid I 
would invade hcfi: sanctum ; and T, gathering myself 
slowly up, bestowed a hearty malediction upon storms 
in particular, and women in general ; then, after a 
successful ten minutes* groping for my shoes, put them 
on, and set out for the poop — determined, should 
we actually sink, to go down in sight of the sky and 
stars, if they could be seen, rather than perish miser- 
ably cooped up like a rat in a hole. Jn the steerage, 
a dim lamp was swinging to and fro, throwing its 
uncertain light upon some of the eiiddy-sAvants, who 
lay sleeping as' tranquilly as if they were in their 
mother’s home in England. Solemn as were my 
reflections, I could barely refrain from playing tricks 
upon some (Jf them as 1 passed. The opportunity was 
tempting; but 1 drew upon my small stoefk of self- 
denial, and moved on, leaving them to dream in peace. 
Mounting the ladder of the aftermost hatchway very 
cautiously, I stepped on deck, made a ruslf for the 
companion-ladder, and, without patching any spray, 
gained the pp^p. 

Never shall I forget the sight I then belufld. What 
a change had taken place since I looked upon the 
sea ! I stood admiring, wondering, fearing ! Our noble 
vessel, with her dingy triangular-shaped storm-stay- 
sail, which I feared every moment would be torq from 
the bolt- ropes, her broadside to the storm, and her 
yards boring the wind’s eye, while her long bare 
poles rolled through the air-*-f)i tolled and rolled, and 
cut ail kinds of curious capers, like a restive high- 
blooded steed kept up, by fo&e of bit and spur, from 
pursuing the course she would fain takq. Before the 
wild tempest, the waves rolled in mountain masses, 
breaking with crashing peals inV> lakes of hissing 
foain ! The scud drifted across the sky,* shutting out 
the blue ^leavens and the stars ; then, mingling with 
the deafening sounds, were heard the voices of the 
ship’s cordage, making music in the blast — many-toned 
— from the deep bass of the backstays and standftig- 
rigging, to the shrill tenor of the braces and running- 
gear. There was something inexpressibly grand in the 
scene ! The light of the binnacle fell upon the eager 
faces of the seamen who, ‘lashed to the helm,* stood 
watching the little needle, keeping a bright look-out 
for the big waves, and so using the wheel as to prevent 
their breaking upon the ship. I had often read of 
waves rollin gmo un tains high, and of winds whistling 
through thie^lIggifT^, but leaver before had seen or 
heard them. I fancied the descriptions were rather 
exaggerated ; then I learned their truth. A mg billow 
would come rolling up, gathering force and size on its 
way, towering higher and higher, until, almost on a 
level with the topsail-yards; then,%;hile I fearfully 
looked on and trembled, every rubment imagining i# 
would break and cover us up for ever, its green 
top would,, .gracefully curl; break, with a roar of 
thundet, into a mass of foam ; down to the deeps 
quickly go, like a tame elephant kneeling to receivo 
its ridbr ; raise us aloft, until the matfts seemed boring 
tiie sky ; then roll away to leeward, leaving m in the 
trough of the sea— so to be raked add so let dpwn 
by the next succeeding wave, deceitfully the wind 
would lull for a while; then, by the light of the 


flashing, seething wave-tops, we Could see a thick 
/loud of spray bowling on towards us. The men at 
the wheel grasped its spokes more firmly; find pulled 
their bonnets over their brows, while ever and anon 
their eyes glanced from the ship to the copiing storm*, 
wreathed* ill its robe t>f iftist. Ha, therp we have it 
now ! Over far lies our goqd boat, and the water 
rushes in through the scuppers, until the deck is *a 
foot deep in water. The wind’s howling Is wild and 
angry. Ever and anon, a sea is shipped, to the dis- 
comfort of all who unhappily happen h* he oq deck. 
The mids on duty are gnugly ensconced below the poop, 
never stirring out, unloss fit t?ie call of the mate, or 
when the bell must be struck, to let afl know how 
time speeds. While I stand holding on by tlje weather 
mizzen- rigging, sundry # reflections as to the life of 
a sailor rise in my mind. Truly, it is gught hut a 
pleasant one. The lands map, when he hears the wind 
moaning around his house, and the rain sobbing on 
the window-panes, ‘like a maiden at her deceiver’s door/* 
may well thaujf Heaven for his comfortable home, and 
that lie is not toinpesf-bcaten upon the dreary waters, 
thousands of miles away in the far-off sea.* A sniij* 
room, a good sea-coal fire, and a warm down-bed, are 
preferable to a midnight watch on hoard of an India- 
man in a storm, in spitevof all that Bill Buntifig or Tom 
Bowling may Bing to the contrary. Ilow often k a 
poor^nml roused from his dreams, as he lies snugly in 
qis swinging hammock, by the shout of some chum, 
conveying to him the tidings tha^rt squall has eorne on 
suddenly, and that all hands have been called to shorten 
sail — say, to reef topsails. Or, how pleasant is it, ip 
a cold frosty night in the Channel, to he* called by one 
of the midshipmen, w r ho is anxious to be relieved of 
his watch : ‘ House yourself, old fellow — it’s past eight 
bells; the starboard-watch i£ aft to muster, ^gnd Mr 
Trysail’s been calling for you this halfdiour. Come, 
jump up, and look alive, or you’ll have the mate down 
at you immediately !’ There on deck must you keep 
your Avatch, exposed to a cold biting wind and a heavy 
fall of snow for four long hours, until you are almost 
frozen to ice. Perhaps it may be necessary to take in 
sail, and then to work at ropes or canvas crusted with 
iec until your hands become absolutely dead. X could 
fill a whole sheet with the miseries and inconveniences 
of a s.filor’s life, butftnust refrain. 

During \he. whole nijjht, the elements continued .as 
1 have described them. When morning broke, I went 
below-, amWturned in. C cejoyed a most refreshing 
sleep, and dreamed of caJjn aeas, soft homeward-blowing 
breezes, and sunshine. What a various store of little 
accidents had happened during the niglit ! They 
formed the staple^ of the conversation at dinner in the 

afternoon. Mr IJ ’s couch had broken away from 

its moprings, rushed to the other side of the cabin, 

and pitched young Master B out of liis mamma’s 

arms into the footpan. Mrs G , sdarmed at Mrs 

B *s shriek on finding (he child so abruptly torn 

from her embrace, emerged like a ghost from her 

premises, burst into Mrs B ’s cabin, and, seating 

herself by the side of the sofa-bed, put the parents of 
the squalling boy into a pitiable condition by vowing 
that they should all go down among the sharks and 

whales together. Lieutenant E was thrown so 

violently against the door of his cabin, as he was 
groping about in quest of a light, that his head was 
forced right through the panel*; arid thus he was 
held by the neck, like a mouse in % trap. Then ihe , 
lanyards of one of the mids* hammocks in some way 
became loose, and he was brought to the deck by the 
riin head-ijpremoat. He sustained little damage beyond 
the enlargement of his bump of amativeness. He had 
afterwards to undergo some sly rubbing by hi£ brother- 
mids upon the convenience pf thick skulls and few 
brains/ as well as by the doctor, yllose applications 
had the contrary effect pf theirs— namely, reducing 
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the inflammations And one of the*' strings of Mr 

H ’s swinging-tray broke, and tumbled its content^ 

—consisting of a bottle of Macassar-oil, a box of tooth- 
powder, a tslass of punch, and various other small 
articles — upon the face of the sleeper. 

Next morning, the seawafi wonderfully calm and the 
wind steady.’ All hands were busily engaged in making 
sifil soon after breakfast; and they did it right will- 
ingly. No* one wquld have imagined tl*at, twelve 
hours before, it had been ‘ blowing great guns,’ with 
waves rnount$in-bigli. Sail • after sail was loosed to 
the wind, and sheeted home ; and in an hour every 
mast was clothed, froA tly trunk to the lower gtud- 
dingsail-booAi. Onward sped our craft — 

* . And with a flowing sail 

’Went a-bouwling for the Island of the Free, 

Towards which the impatient wind blew half a gale; 
High dashed the spray, tic hows dipped in the sea. 


C OcN J E 0 T URAL ASTltpNOM Y. 

, I aim a mile beyond the moon. 

’ «- Titus Andrnnicus. 

‘ Wiiat song the Syrens sang, or wlmt name Achilles* 
assumed when he hid himself # among women, though 
puzzling questions, are not beyond the reach of con- 
jecture/ said Sir Thomas Browne, dallying qvith 
philosophy, and ‘dreaming oVr the map of things/ 
amid the folios of lfa quiet library, at a period when 
civil war spread confusion through the land, and the 
coming gffeatweSs of Cromwell liad already paled the 
lustre of the English crow n. Puzzling questions, indeed ; 
but not more difficult of solution than one by which we 
are arreted on the threshold of any inquiry into the 
early history ^of astronomical science — Who were the 
first astronomers? 

Anything more uncertain than the origin of astro- 
nomy could scarcely bo named in the catalogue of 
human studies. The Egyptian, Assyrian, and Indian 
nations have each been supposed founders of the science ; 
but, as if none of these wen? sufficiently remote and 
inaccessible, M. Bailly, in his profound and elaborate 
History of Ancient and Mqdcrn Astrory)mfJ lias 
endeavoured to trace it back beyond the chronicles 
of the Persians and Chinese, to a most ancient and 
highly cultivated people of Asia, whose race is now 
extinct, whose cities are dult, whose literature has 
perished, afid of whose existence all record and memory 
have passed away. He supposes the ty tc of their empire 
to have lain somewhere about 50 degrqps north latitude, 
in the southern regions of 1 Siberia, bordering upon the 
confines of ancient Scythia. M. Bailly grounds his 
hypothesis upoft conclusions drawn from the stellar 
Observations collected by Ptolemy ; which Observations 
* must have been made in a climat* where the longest 
day was sixteen hours in duration. This computation 
corresponds to the above-named, latitu^j ; but as that 
region retains no vestige, and embalms no tradition, 

' however vague, of any such people, we arp compelled 
to relinquish his theory as an ingenious and stately 
chimera, ' 

It is possible that Coelus, whom we have been accus- 
* tomed to regard as a purely fabulous personage, was, 
after -all, but one of the earliest astronomers. He 
derived Jus, name, according: to Diodorus Siqulus, frcfin 
the de|?ght Which he took in regarding the nocturnal 
heavens. . He lived in the classical Mauritania— now- 
known as Maroqco — and* extended his empire all over 
Africa, and through a large portion of Europe, "if we 
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thus accept the historical side of Latin fable, it is easy 
to 1 suppose that all his family, mythological as they 
appear to us by name— Saturn, Atlas, Hyperion, and 
the rest— Cultivated the same study, and were after- 
wards confounded with the objects of their admiration. 
The name of Atlas (.was bestowed on the highest 
mountain in his kingdom, because, through a natural 
error common to the •ancients, he used to repair to its 
summit for the purpose bf making observations, under 
the belief that he was nearer the stars. Nor is this 
all. Pliny, as well as Diodorus, affirms that this prince 
constructed a mechanical sphere, upon which nil the 
known heavenly bodies were depicted ; and that in 
consequence of the fame attached to his invention, ho 
was said to support the heavens on his shoulders. 

By some, the registers of celestial observations sent 
by Capisthencs to Aristotle on the taking of Babylon; 
and by some, the passing mention of certain stars in 
the* most ancient portion of the Bible, where the Lord 
demands of Job ! ‘ Canst thou bind the sweet influences 
of Pleiades, j>r loose the bands of Orion?* — arc thought 
to he the earliest known records on this subject. The 
book of Job, which is supposed to be an Arabic 
chronicle, and perhaps the oldest piece of literature 
in the world, abundantly proves that, at \liat remote 
epoch, th<5 stars were already named and classified. 
The Olialdfcan registers were commenced 2234 n.c.*; so 
that, either way, we claim ‘high respect/ if not ‘rich 
validity/ Yor the origin of the science. The Chaldaians, 
however, have the best of the argument, and, in 
default of A better authenticated claim, the disputed 
honour may very safely he awarded to their sages. 
A nation which could carry on an uninterrupted and 
laborious series of observations during a period of 
11)03 tears — from 2234 u c. to 331 n.c.*— commands 
our most reverent attention ; c and when we remember 
that the Chaldsrans wci$£ pastoral people, dwelling in 
the most delightful regions of the habitable globe ; that 
they passed their nights in the open air, ‘keeping 
watch over their flocks that above them Jiung the 
purest of skies, and around them extended the most 
unbounded horizon, «we shall not be surprised to find 
thorn considerably advanced in a science which treats 
of the revolutions of planets and the phenomena of the 
world of stars. 

Tihc early Greeks regarded astronomy as a mere 
speculation and ‘ the very coinage of the brain/ till 
the return of Thales from Egypt, when that philosopher 
taught in the schools, that the earth was of a globular 
form ; that eclipses might be calculated, and the sphere 
divided into zones, arctic and antarctic circles, &c. 
Thales was succeeded by his pupils Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, and Pythagoras, who, becoming teachers 
in their turn, and again delegating their office to their 
disciples, propagated some of the wildCiitf^ftieories that 
ever falsified an infant science. 

Thus, ^Anaximander believed the stars to be bails 
composed of fir© and air, «ahd fixed in revolving 
spheres ; the fjarth he supposed to occupy the centre of 
the universe ; and*in assigning to each of the heavenly 
bodies its ‘place and function/ lie stated that the sun 
was twentyfeight times larger than the, earth, and 
occupied the highest station in the .heavens; that the 
moon held the next ; and the planets, and fixed stars 
the next and lowest. Anaximenes considered the earth 
a level plain, and- the heavens it solid concave sphere, 
from which the sun and moon depended Uke. circular 
pliUes of fire, and whereon tbfe atars were fastened, like 
the •brass-headed naTtt which represented gaslights in 
the Diorama of London by Night. Philolaus of Cortona 

• 
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asserted that the sun was a'- disc of glass, reflecting the 
luminiferous ether of tjie world. Parmenides accounted 
for the stability of the earth, by alleging that no reason 
could be assigned why it should fall to one jidc rather 
than another ; and Theophrastus gravely disputed the, 
wondrous workmanship of thA universe, by stating 
that the two hemispheres were ’badly joined together, 
and that the tract of stars known to us nsfthe Milky 
Way, was only the light wfiictt filtered through the 
opening. Anaxagoras, an Irfnian philosopher, taught 
that the suri was a mass of red-hot iron or heated 
stone, somewhat bigger than the peninsula of Pelo- 
ponnesus ; that * this brave o’erhanging firmament, this 
nmjestieal roof fretted with golden fire,’ was a vault 
of stones built sfll around us, and kept from falling in 
upon our heads by the rapidity of its circular motion ; 
that the comets were wandering stars ; and that the 
sun was prevented from advancing beyond the tropics 
by the resistance of a dense atmosphere, whiclqforced 
Jiim to retrace his course. 

Pliny reasons that the sun must considerably exffeed 
Mount Ida in breadth ; and asserts that the differences 
observable in the colour of planets are to he ascribed, 
not to their altitude, but to their relative vicinities. 
Thus, a cold planet turns its neighbour pale, and a hot 
planet reddens all those which arc carried within the 
influence of its vapours. Again, he argues that shoot- 
ing-stars d(f not really fall, but are a mere fluid thrown 
off from others by the force of their fire, aS the oil is 
precipitated from a burning lamp ; and that thunder is 
a celestial lhime discharged from the planet Jupiter, 

‘ as the burnt part of wood is cast ofF with a lb ml noise 
of crackling.’ Hence may he tfacPd the notion tlmt 
thunderbolt v^rc darted by Jove from his celestial seat. 
Pythagoras originated that music of the* spheres of 
which Lorenzo speaks to Jessica: 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou belioldest. 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still ipuring to tin* young-eyed cherubim. * 

Misled by a fanciful and poetic analogy, lie supposed 
the planets to emit sounds •proportionate to their 
respective distances, and to the rate of their revolu- 
tions, as the tone of a string is regulated by the 
number of its vibrations. This concert was, of course, 
too melodious for our grosser sense, and attended the 
gods with ‘touches of sweet harm any.* lie also taught 
that the moon was an inhabited globe like the earth. 

Every philosopher of old time has had something to 
say of the moon, and perhaps none of the heavenly 
bodies have been subjected to mure romantic and 
curious speculation. She has been our everlasting 
problem ; and the dwellers in the planet have never 
ceased to inquire if there be not dwellers, like them- 
selves, traversing the mountains, congregating in the 
valleys, cultivating the plains, and navigating the 
oceans of the mysterious satellite. Man loves to lose 
himself in conjectures of the improbable and the far. 
IIow agritable to annihilate the distance between 
world and Tp g M . and participate in the life of a globe 
so near us asThe moon ! Row delightful to study a 
now geography, guess at a new history, sympathise 
with a second hunjan race, and strive even to establish 
some yet undiscovered Tncans of communication with 
our lunar brethren ! # % 

Of course, the moon was inhabited- Any doubt on 
this point never occurred to the ancients i and the Bolfe 
end of their researches, observations, ana conjectures, 
seems tolutvebeen the arrival at.some definite conclu- 
sion respecting the animate and inanimate life upon 
its surface. 

Proclus,in his Commentaries on.Ptato, lias preserved 
three verses Of the poet Orpheus; in which it is stated 
that 4 God built a second grea^world, which thg im- 
mortals call Selena, and which men have called the Moo'h, 
wherein there exist, great chains of mountains, and many 


cities and habitations/ Anaxagorasispeaks of countries, 
/eas, mountains, and valleys in the moon, but without 
mentioning cities or habitations. Fythagcftns and his 
followers arc far more explicit on this heatf. According 
to their belief, the moon is an earth such as our own, 
with but- this difference — namely, that it is peopled by 
a race of animals fifteen times larger and’stronger than 
those with whidh we are acquainted, and adorned by 
a vegetation proportionately beautiful ami luxuriant. 
Ileraclidcs of Fontus went further still, when he 
affirmed that, to bis own knowledge, aq inhabitant of 
the moon had fallen upon earth. It is unfortunate 
that he should have oipityd ft) give us a description 
of this interesting traveller. * 

The Arcadians believed themselves more ancient 
than the moon, sny Lufdan and Oyid. Before the moon 
existed, their ancestors, according to national tradition, 
inhabited the earth. This curious legend has given 
rise to a suggestion, that dur satellite may, after nil, 
be but an old comet which* stray ed within the circuit 
of our attraction, and became the attendant* of our 
wanderings. Lardnof and Arago see no impossi- 
bility m this argument, although the reasons nddboed 
to support it are utterly valueless. As the comet- 
1 ^rnoPiB, in order to become our satellite, must of 
necessity have had bqt a short perihelion distance, 
it is urged by many that its arid caverns and 
scorched mountain-ranges present conclusive evidence 
of its passage near the sun. But, although certain 
Traces of volcanic action may' some such appear- 
ance to portions of the Umar surface, wo cannot even 
conjecture tlse degree of temperature it mav once have 
sustained ; besides, comets are enveloped m a lumi- 
nous atmosphere, and the moon has no atmosphere at 
all; neither is she a Belinda, that she should Jose her 
‘radiant trail of hair.’ 

Some moderns, however, have entertained similar 
theories and cherished similar errors. A Benedictine 
monk, one Jacques Alexandre, wrote a treatise upon 
the tides, in which he sought to invert the relations of 
the earth and moon, by maintaining that it was the 
eartli which revolved round the moon, and that our 
globe was the satellite, and not the planet. This 
treatise was given forth kut little more than a century 
ago, during an age rendered illustrious by the names 
of sudi astronomer# as Lacaille, Lalande, IFAlembert, 
and William Ilerscbd ; and with uhat manner, of 
reception did it meet? Was the writer mocked at by' 
the many, pitied by the* learned, erased from the list 
of scientific investigator ?» By no moans. His notion 
was gravely heard, and his thesis crowned by the 
Academy of Bordeaux in the year 17i?7. * 

Even William^ Ilor&chel, as reported by' Lalande, 
‘observed some changes in the moon which appeared 
to liiyi the undoubted results of the labour and 
industry' of its inhabitants.’ And this name of 
llcrschel, by the way, recalls to us^i gigantic hoax, 
which, strangely enough j met with world -wide 
credence. *7md was propagated under shelter of a 1 
reputation too illustrious to bo disputed. It was in 1 
1835. Sir John ITerschel had been sent to the Cape 
of Good Hopj, on the part of the English govern- 
ment, for Lhc purpose of making astronomical obser- 
vations, accompanied by an assistant. Suddenly it 
was rumoured that the great astronomer was about to 
explore the surface of the moon, as a travelled would 
explore the intricacies of a country, by means of his 
largest telescope; and this, rumour was shortly followed 
by an article in the New York American, which bore* 
the recital of ‘prodigies and portents *'to the furthest 
corners gf Europe. Fantastic countries had been 
seen, peopled with the most bizarre of creations in 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms; won- 
drous pyramids, obelises, # tond pillars, ‘formed of 
immense crystal!, emitting coloiyed rays of every 
degree of brilliancy ; chains of rocks of the deepest 
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vermilion; trees 4 whose branches here festooned, 
and winch bore feathers for leaves; graceful quady 
rupeds, light as the gazelle, and bearing a horn on the 
forehead ; triphibious creatures, spherical in shape, 
'which rolled along the margins of the rivers; horned 
bears; bisons with a visor* of ^leslrto pqptpct their 
eyes; hunmh beings on two legs, provided with 
enormous wings like thotoe of the bat, .flying in armies, 
skimming the fields, and diving to the bottoms of the 
lakes — all these, and a number of other tales worthy 
of the Arabian story-tellers, ayd the fertile imagination 
of the Counters d’Alnois, were in this paper detailed, 
circulated, and behead.* llerschel had employed 
lenses which, brought the moon within half a mile of 
liis instrument; the facts were recorded by himself; 
the account admitted of no dispute. So said the New 
York paper — so eclioed the Aorld ; till at length it 
was discovered that the whole was a n'**re invention 
of the assistant, who had protended to receive the 
particulars from Hcrschcl, him self. 

Passing from a mere imposition on public credulity 
to a sAicme not less absurd, yet conceived in sober 
earnest, we will conclude these gatherings with one of 
the most Extravagant propositions that ever found its 
way into a learned brain. Unwilling to relinquish bis*, 
belief in lunar life, and attaching hut little importance | 
to the arguments of sclonognfphers, a German geo- 
metrician devised a plan by which to ascertain the real 
facts of the question, lie despaired of ever n&nu- | 
facturing telescopes ^sufficiently powerful to make the ! 
result visible to the efv; b^it he imagined that jf there i 
really existed in the moon beings possessed of any 
shadow of reason, they could not be insensible to 
certain phenomena of light artificially produced upon 
the surface of their own globe by means of metallic 
mirrors put in action upon ours. These mirrors were 
to be offcgigantic dimensions, and capable of reflecting 
the sun’s rays at a distance of 240,000 miles. Properly 
to carry Out this plan, he required that an expedition, 
composed entirely of learned men, should he sent out 
to the vast steppes of Siberia, and that they should he 
provided with mirrors calculated to project the light 
of the sun upon the lunar disc. The plan, in fact, 
was nothing more or less than that by which an idle 
school-boy, at borne for the holidays, amuses himself by 
dazzling the passers-by as he turfs the looking-glass 
on liis mother’s toilet-table. Put this wat not all ; 
out geometrician had a yet profounder scheme for the 
bewilderment of the selenites : he wished to prove 
to them that ttyesc * new liplfts * were far Vrom being 
the result of accident, or occasioned by any cometary 
or meteoric jnflue nee, as might erroneously be supposed. 
He proposed that the lights should be thrown on in 
geometric figures; that such simp4e forms as the 
triangle, the pentagon, the quadrilateral, and others, 
should be employed, and so guided that eaclf angle 
should be marked by the sun’s light on the very ground 
they trod. Thefe figures, once projected, were to be 
i left stationary for a period not less than tt*i or twelve 
♦ days, in orfier that the selenites \jfio first* perceived 
them might have time to summon those of the opposite 
hemisphere. It would then be proved to them beyond 
all doubt that our earth was in habited *by intelligent 
beings advanced in civilisation and science ; and the 
' certain result of the whole would be, that their learned 
men would immediately take similar means to manifest 
their -existence to us; and a regular interchange of 
ideas, founded on this beginning, be the magnificent 
•sequel which should enlighten the world, extend our 
sphere of sympathy and thought, and immortalise the 
genius of the inventor: that .is, supposing that tfip 
men in the moon understood geometry, a* question 
which does not seem to have occurred to our learned 
speculator! . 

It is, of ctMXt$e, unnecessary to observe that this 
superb prbject wasliaUed with derision by all scientific* 

• ■ 


m^n. It'would seem, indeed, that, like Orlando’s, the 
w.is of the inventor were s&fely warehoused in some 
out-of-the-way corner of the moon ; and we have not 
yet heard of any Astolpho bold enough to go in 
search of them. 


THE HOPE OF THE FRENCH. 

Au the present momept, Vhcn all France, or, may we 
not rather say, all Europe, is awaiting with interest 
that event which will probably give an heir to the 
empire of France, the mind instinctively reverts to the 
past, and looks back, through the vista of nearly half 
a century, to that moment when the reverberation of 
cannon, together with the silent voice of telegraphic 
dispatches, and the hasty messages of imperial couriers, 
announced to all Europe that a son was born to Napo- 
leon the Great. Never, perhaps, was Napoleon more 
woythv of th is cognomen than at that moment when, 
on hearing that Maria- Louisa’s life was in peril, he 
sikyieed the voice of selfish ambition within his breast, 
and in answer to the inquiry of her physician, uttered 
these memorable words: ‘Save the mother — it is her 
right.’ The sacrifice which lie so promptly consented 
to make, was not demanded of him. A son was given 
into his arms; and at that moment of satisfied ambi- 
tion, the voice of the father spoke still more forcibly 
within* his heart than that of the sovereign, for it is 
said that die was seen to shed tears of joy over tho 
helpless babe winch lay within his arms. 

The king of Rome was born on the morning of 
March 2l|, 1811. lie was so feeble at the time of bis 
birth, that it wiif deemed advisable that he should 
receive the rite of baptism without d^lay. On the ’ 
evening of f ,tlmt day was he, therefore, borne to the 
chapel of the Tuileries, whither he was accompanied 
by his father and the whole imperial family. Upon 11 
white velvet carpet, embroidered with golden bees, 
stood a granite pedestal, sustaining a richly chased 
vase of silver gilt. This was jlcstined to be the baptis- 
mal font. The emperor placed himself at his prie-dten , 
which stood beneath a daw in the centre of the chapci. 
When he approached the font to present his son to be 
baptised, then* was a moment of deep silence. The 
conqueror seemed to he subdued into the father. Who 
can guess whal deep emotions, what shadowy anticipa- 
tions filled the heart ef Napoleon the Great at that 
solemn momqnt! All within the chapel was per- 
fectly still, while the acclamations of the multitude 
without bespoke the tumult of popular joy at the 
birth of an heir to the throne. A moment it was of 
vivij) contrast, and so living in its historic importance, 
that its memory is as fresh as ever among men, while 
the actors of that scene are one and all passed away 
from the busy stage of this world’s drama — , 


Their parts enacted, and tho curtain fallen t t 

On his returg to his own apartments, Napoleon’s 
countenance beamed with pleasure, and he ( wua beard 
to hum some favourite operatic air,' as he often did, 
when in particular good-humour; tfftliftfgfr* the falsity 
of his musical tones maife these performances by no 
means a^eeablc to the hearer. On meeting some of 
his courtiers, he said to them playfully: 4 Well, gentle- 
men, wcdiave, t I think, got a fine handeome boy. lie 
made us wait a little, to be sure ; but here he is at 
|*st!’ 

It was maify months later when the royal infant was 
presented with great ceremony at tlie church of Notre 
Dame, and received the names of Napoleon -Franc is- 
Charles- Joseph. These were the names of his god-' 
fathers. They may still be found in his baptismal 
register, and found also engraved upon the ’tomb 
which closed above his uncrowned head at the early 
age of twenty-one yeaft, 

Napoleon idolised Ids son. His mode of playing with 
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him was occasionally rather too rough for so young’ a neglect my sAi’s education. Ycwi see liow lie does 
child; and then, if the'infant shed tears, his father ^his manners.’* 

would say to him: ‘What, sire! you are crying? 0 Napoleon had commanded that his son should early 
fie, fie! A king should never cry.’ The little fellow become accessible to persons in distress vflio wished to 
was usually brought to see his father at breakfast solicit his aid; and this was a desire in which he was 
time; and then the emperor \4puld dip his finger into cordially seconded by* Madame de Monte'squieu. One 
a glass of claret, and make him luck it; or occasionally day, when the court was residing at TSt Cloud, the 


a glass of claret, and make him luck it; or occasionally 
lie woutd dip his finger into some sauce, aftd put it on 
his son’s cheeks or on the tfp of his little nose. This 


little king of Itoime was gazing out of a window, as* he 
was veryifond of doing, at all the people going to and 


delighted the child greatly '*and once he marked his coming from the chfiteau. He perceived at a little 


desire very emphatically that the same should be done 


young woman, dressed in deep mourning, 


to ‘ Mftman Qiou,’ as he called his governess, Madame and holding by the hand a little boy of about "his own 
de Montesquieu. The emperor had shewn his usual age, also clad in blaclg ^Thi# child held in his hand 
discernment in the selection of this lady as his son’s a large sheet of paper, which he frequently raised 
gnnvernnntc . Nbble by nature as by birth, she united up towards the king of Rome, as if desirous to attract 


firmness of principle and dignity of manners with all 
the gentle tenderness of n loving woman’s heart. Her 


his attention. • ^ * 

‘Why is that little # boy dressed all in black?’ in- 


management of her pupil was admirable. He was quired the king of his governess. 

good-tempered and affectionate, but often al«4> wilful * Probably ^because he fias lost his father. Would 
and passionate. One day, when he had given way you like to know what he wants?’ 
to a violent fit of passion, Madame de Montesquieu Her pupil answering in the affirmative, Madame de 
ordered all the window-shutters in hi$ apartment to he Montesquieu sent ft* the woman and her little hoy. 
closed. It was at noon, and the child was astonished They proved to be the widow anti orphan of an officer 

-‘ceived in 8 


his governess what was the reason of it. 


Tbfc widow wished to solicit a pension ; and she thought 


that no one should hear you cry, sire. Frenchmen I \hat a petition, presented to the king of Rome by her 
never would have you for their king if they knew that son, might prove more successful than if sent through 
you were Haughty/ * any other channel. Nor was she mistaken. Tins little 


‘ Rut they could not hear me, could they*?’ 


was quite moved by the appearance of a child 

I 1 1 1 .... f 1 TT_ .1.- 


‘I fear they must, sire; you were crying so loud 7 of his own age who looked so unhappy. lie took the 


just now'/ 


petition, and put it carefully bv, as his father was out 


‘Ah, Maman Qiou,’ said the little kin$ throwing [ hunting, and he could not speak to him on that day. 


himself into her arms, while !i$ sobbed aloud, ‘ I will 
not do so a?^' more. Forgive me this time, and I will 


The next morning, he was quite impatient to resell 
the emperor’s apartment. ‘Here, papa,’ said he, ‘is 


be good/ The kindly gouvernante need id not to be I a petition from a little boy who was dressed all in 
urged to pardon her pupil, for she never even spoke aj black, llis papa was killed for you; and his poor 

severe wmrd to him but with the view to make him j mamma wants a pension, because she is very poor, and 

more worthy of the noble heritage which then seemed j looks so unhappy/ 

to await him. * # | ‘Ha! ha!’ said the emperor smiling, as lie drew his 

The young prince’s (V'light was to make Ids wny to 1 son towards him; ‘so you are giving away pensions 


the grands appartements , where he always expected to 
find his father; and, in his* impatience to reach them, 
he would often run on before Ijliulame de Montesquieu. 
One day, on his arriving *alone at the door of the 


already ! Vialt/e ! you arc beginning early. Come, 
let us see who is your protfgt f.* 

The widow’s claim proved to be a valid one, and 
would doubtless have bqen recognised at a later time ; 


emperor's cabinet, the fair-haired hoy looked up to the hut, thanks to the king of Rorne’s application, the 


gentleman-usher who was in attendance there, and with 
Ins little silvery voice said to Imp, rather imperatively: 
* Open the door: I want to see papa/ • 

‘ Sire, 1 cannot open to your majesty/ 

‘Why not? I am the little king/ 

‘Rut your majesty is alone/ 

It, was the emperor’s command that his son tiiould 


warrant for her pension was forwarded to her on the 
very saiAe day, together with the amount of a year’s 
pension added to the order. It may be that* the 
widow an^l her son any yef alive, and remember with 
gratitude the boyish interest of the little king, as well 
as the prompt assistance of his imperial father. 

Never, perhaps, was Napoleon's patcrn.il heart more 


not be admitted without his governess. He wished to full of pride and hope than when, upon a later occasion, 
give the child a high idea of her authority, and also to he presented hfs son to the army at a grand review 
cheek, in this quiet way, the natural wiliulness of his on the Champ fie Mars. His countenance beamed with 
disposition. On receiving this answer, his eyes tilled happiness as he witnessed the enthusiasm of his troops, 
with tears. He said nothing, but gazed steadfastly and heard their shouts of delight. The Old Guards 
at the usher, and remained perfectly still for about a especially, ‘the bravest $f the brave,’ were almost 
minute, «mtil Madame de Montesquieu had readied delirious ^ith joy on seeing thq king of^ome in the* 
the spot ; Uien, catching hold of her hand, and looking arms of tneir beloved chief and emperor, 
proudly afTHe uglier, he sjpd to him : ‘Open the door ‘Was be afraid?’ inquired Maria-Louisa afterwards 
now — the little king commands it!’ (‘ Le petit rOi le of her husband. 


veut!’) Immediately the door was openeu, 


‘ Afraid ! flo indeed : he knew very well that ho ' 


usher announced ‘Hi^ Majesty the King of Rome!* in the midst of his father’s friends/ 

The little prince, who was passionately fond of his After the review, Napoleon spoke for some time 
father, flew into his arms, without taking notice of with M. Fontaine about the palace which lie proposed 
some of the ministers who were *in the emperoO's building for the king of Rome, opposite to the Ecole 
cabinet, where they had just been attenTling a council. Militaire and the Champ de Mars. lie talked also of 
Napoleon, although pleased at the& marks of his son’s Rome to M. Fontaine who was a true artist, and under* 
affection, checked him immediately by saying: ‘You stood the subject well. Napoleon expressed his regret 
have not saluted any one, sire. Come, salute these never # having reached the gates of that queenly city 
gentlemen, if you please/ Little Napoleon, turning — he whose name was so closely identified with "that 

towards the ministerial group, and bending slightly .1 ; .. 

towards them, sent them, a kiss with his hand.* The * .. . ... . _ , , k .. 'I* 

emperor, raising him in hi. ar£ said to the min fttefs : 3 

‘Well, gentlemen, no on^ I hope, will say that I Napoleons when Je was in food-humour. 
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of Italy. ‘ But I will assuredly go thare some day or 
other,* said he to M. Fontaine ^ ‘for it is the city of^ 
< my little kirtf.* 

How sootf these sunlit visions of future happiness 
faded away into gloom and darkness, it lied not 
within our province to tell.* It remains fipr f us here 
only to say, that when the infant king found himself 
uncrowned, expatriated, 1 forgotten or despised by 
many who had once been servile in their .adulation, 
there were two hearts at least which beat for him n9 
fondly and as truly as in the pairin' days of his early 
childhofid. Still was he the idol of his exiled father ; 
and still was he surrounded by the tender care of 
Madame de Montesquieu, who, abandoning for bis sake 
her country, her fondly, her friends, accompanied the 
Duke of Keiehstadt to an ungenial land, where she 
devoted herself as assiduously* to his education and 
happiness as if he still boro upon his brow the crown 
ot imperial Rome, and still was the w ( orld-honoured 
fceir of Napoleon the Qreat 

7^ TIIE SCII 0* L A U. 

f V . 

Somewhere near the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, there might have been found at Louvain a 
certain professor rejoicing in the name of Joachim 
Ringlebergivs. He had previously lived a sort of 
peripatetic existence, lecturing at Paris, Bordeaux, #- f nd 
other places of note, and had at last found a resting-# 
place under the shaftefw of the famous University of 
Louvain; where, though bearing about will) him a 
fiftal and iiTcurahle disease, he ga\e himself up to study 
with an intensity that now seems almost incredible. 

Scanty materials these for a biography! Why have 
we thei^hosen to disinter this mouldering record of a 
past age ? Simply for this reason, that wo believe our 
scholar to have been one of the most earnest and 
! enthusiastic students the world has yet seen ; and 
i because in the few pages of his that have come down 
to us, are traced such burning words of hope and 
encouragement for all followers of learning, that we 
cannot help thinking we shall have deserved well of 
the Republic of Letters if wfs draw attention to the 
indomitable spirit that penned thqpi. Truly magical 
and inspiring words are they ; dieting on uf, as the 
elder Disraeli has said, like the sound of the trumpet, 
and well fitted for rousing us to exertiqu at those 
moments of lethargy whichSrift at times visffc the most 
energetic. But it is time vfa Should let our professor 
speak for himself. 

He begins by stating, that in learning, as in every- 
thing else, there are different degree* of eminence — 
namely, superexcellcnce, excellence, »nd mediocrity, 
lie then goes on. We should premise that the extracts 
we shall give are translated from the Latin : — 

‘ But, 0 Heav&i ! what a timorous, what a creeping 
« and grovelling spirit his must be who couldsbe content 
. with mediocrity ! On the contrary what S glorious 
spirit his who, after beating back the foe, will win 
possession of the citadel 1 More glorious than the sun, 
which shines in the firmament, shall he to the end 
of his days ! Therefore would I counsel all who have 
received inspiration from the gentle Muses, to make 
for tho point that every resolute heart would wish to 
reach. ■ But if they would have me for their comrade 
or their guide, I dare not, I fear me, entertain such a 
hope ; for sometimes at my studies this disease of mine 
so tortures toe, that my mind ir racked with excru- 
ciating, huguish, and for whole nights together leaves 
me without a moment’s sleep. Nevertheless I shall 
ngyet give over my labours, until the cruel extremity 
« of.vd&ath and life’s last hour .shall close these eyes, 
s I$ver shall I continue to* toil, though 1 should win 
neithe r honour, profit, nor praise. Though another 


may roach the goal, another storm the camp, I shall 
still pursue my weary journey’. * . . . Nor do I think 
it mere bravado my thus saying I am content with 
the toil, though there be no prospect for me of victory. 
It is but entering on a path by which so many men 
fiave struggled on to vfc/tue. In truth, I would sooner 
be .torn into a thousand pieces (may I die if I am 
not speaking just as J feel !) sooner than forego my 
resolution of winning • my way to tho highest point 
of perfection.* 

After insisting still more earnestly on the necessity 
of striving after this high scale of excellence, our 
professor waxes a little wroth. ‘Many are of opinion 
that our object in life should be to live comfortably, 
and that there is no need for such forious exertion. 
But these are men who look more to the good of the 
body than to that of the mind — who reflect not what 
a glorious thing a mind is that is decked out in all 
the graces of cultivation; how heavenly, in short how 
divine it is. For my part, I cannot see in what respect 
these monsters in human shape, who bear about, or 
rather trail painfully after them, their huge carcasses, 
differ from oxen in the fields, except so far as this, 
that they sf cafe, and do not low. Their faces are 
£ stupid; their look besotted ; their lips thick; they are 
always looking to earth and to food ; their stomachs 
arc overgrown, which, four and five times in the day, 
they take care to replenish. Those beasts cf the field 
degrade thtfir souls*— their noble souls, made for higher 
things — to a state of stupid torpor; though there are 
a few things they think worth learning, which, in 
their hour^ of revelry, will serve to amuse fools. 

Uome, then, ye ,more noble youthful .spirits whose 
whole frames arc now quivering with generous ardour 
(as for the fust of the crowd, I would as soon address 
myself to dumb animals) — come, I say, let us set forth 
and seek that beauty of soifl whose excellence shall he 
our pride ; and, as a set-off against the shortness of 
life, let us strive and make* the remembrance of our- 
selves ds lasting as possible.* ' 

Professor Joachim, however, like many other hard 
students, had some stwujg« hobbies of his own. For 
instance, here are two notable devices well worthy the 
attention of the sluggish :**- 

1 A long period of inactivity enfeebles the body, and 
brings on sicknbss ; it has therefore been recommended 
that students should nt intervals whirl round a brass 
ball in their lyinds till they 'were tired. But in this 
sort of exercise, a deal of time is lost ; I have there- 
fore devised a better plan. I sew up in my insido 
garments pieces of load, cut up into very minute frag- 
ments, and so heavy that I can with difficulty lift the 
entire mass with both hands. 1 put it on early in the 
morning, and I find my strength of body juBt about 
equal to the burden. Of course, I take care that the 
lower part of the spine be not weighted beyond its 
strength. This I continue for eight days, or there- 
abouts, until niy # limbs become sufficiently braced up 
by the exertion.* ,, 

This is quite a German idea, and will be raptu- 
rously received in that country. Wfc GMPfhiagine the 
enthusiasm with which such fiery scholars as Hermann 
or MiillerVould load their weary frames, and so spare 
themselves the necessity of taking exercise. The idea, 
however, of Mr Grote, or some other of our English 
scholars, coming doMvn in the morning and slipping on 
h^ leaded dressirftr-eown or waistcoat, preparatory to 
commencing Mis labours, seems not a little ludicrous. 
In a medical point df view, it certainly woijld not seem 
improving to the constitution. Bat wha,t will our, 
readers say to tho professor’s method of getting himself 
awakened in the looming 

1 It often happens that you sleep longer than is good 
for you ; you must then especially take hoed that sleep 
rob you not of precious'ftours. Have always, therefore, 
an alarm-clock, which will rouse you at any hour you 
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please ; or else, do what I have often done when on a 
journey, or in otheT situations where such instruments 
were not to be had — place some large stones or beams 
of wood across your limbs. At firBt, you vjill hardly 
perceive the weight; but in a short time it will begin, 
to press rather acutely upon >4ur legs, and without 
more ado you will be awakened. * Doubtless this seems 
hard to practise, but so is everything that leads to 
virtue.’ ‘ .* 

lie insists strenuously on the necessity of teaching, 
as being the only method of thoroughly studying a 
subject, and, as a necessary consequence, disapproves of 
solitary reading. There can he no doubt of the truth 
of this as a principle; but its impracticability in most 
instances, and the length of time it would require, 
are insurmountable objections. But in those days, 
the learned were few, and hearers were plenty ; hooks 
wore scarce and expensive, and, consequently, acces- 
sible but to few ; the lecture-system, therefore, found 
favour,- and was enthusiastically supported. It is 
astonishing, indeed, the rage there was for this mode 
of instruction. Men would come journeying from 
distant countries to hear a favourite lecturer. With 
such opportunities, our professor was quitcPjustified in 
advocating so strongly the necessity of oral instruction. 
We shall let him speak for himself: — 

‘ Solitary reading, in which almost every one drones 
away existence at home, I by no means approve of; 
for, besides the disgust it is sure to entail,* it brings 
small profit, and effectually (lulls the brightness of the 
intellect. Nay, if ever I have a fancy for reading an 
author, I could always wish it to he m comiJrmy with 
another — it is astonishing how jnueh our powers of 
judgment any excited by the presence of another; so 
that, if there he some one by, you seem, to sec inlo 
tilings, as it were, with your eyes open ;bufc if alone, 
’tis all Dfpam-land with you. Besides, when you 
bring forth the fruits of these studies into the glare of 
daylight, they grow dark and black.’ 

lie then proceeds to answer a natural ohjectiofi. 

4 It may often happen, in the case of one just com- 
menting his course, that li steers are not readily lo 
he found; every exertion, therefore, must be made to 
have always some one who, Either for love or money, 
will listen to whatever you please to recite. If for each 
hour you were in this way to pay but a Small e um, and 
so expend four or five crowns, yop. will find that you 
will have made such progress in your studies, as to 
he able to display your knowledge in a more public 
manner before the world. But who, say von, will do 
this ? Few, I fancy ; and, therefore, few will conic to 
eminence.' t 

The earnest student must he ready to sacrifice 
everything to the one great end ; all considerations, 
pecuniary or otherwise, are to weigh as nothing com- 
pared with that ; nay, the books themselves, the com- 
panions of his dreary labours, must, if the occasion call 
for it, be ruthlessly sacrificed. § 

‘He whelms determined on visiting another country, 
and making a long journey, should bring with him 
such books^^yp he has # carefully noted ; and if 
there shouldiJBe in the volume but two or three pnges 
thus annotated, let him tear them out and sell^he rest: 
let him not be so mean-spirited as to hesitate because 
of the expense# Let him always reflect, that when 
he shall have reached eminence, mfans will not then 
bo>anting. Last year, when I was setting off to Base]| 
I cut out the second book of my Plinj^ which was 
quite new, t<\ bring with me. A friefid, who chanced to 
drop in, began to fancy I was slightly deranged. In this 
manner I have sacrificed many books, and so shall 
continue to do whenever it* shaH be necessary. 
Though I had new copies of Cicero, Plato, Demos- 
thenes, all purchased at a great price, still should I 
tear out every page I had notedf* 9 • 

The professor was not a mero declaimer, but followed 


to the letter tljb stern precepts he* inculcated. ‘For 
twelve hours in the day,’ he says, ‘I taught in 
flic schools. In addition, I used to deliver a lecture 
on God, or the xiniverse, or some other sublet. Many 
would repeat again and again that I was delirious; 
but would fo God that, from my earliest years, I had 
been delirious after this fashion ! ’ * 

Not less enthusiastic were his schemes for tho 
future: — * • ^ 

‘If but moderate length of days be* vouchsafed to nieTl 
it is my intention, before.the day of my death, to write 
one thousand books, to which whole collection*! shall 
give the name of “ Tl)c Thousand.” * I am firmly 
resolved not to relax in my efforts until this task ho 
accomplished, provided death calls # not for my un- 
willing soul. Of the number, I have completed ’but 
one-anil- twenty, but hofic in a sfiorfc time to see one 
hundred finished ; that is, the tenth part of the 
thousand. I lpontion this 'that * the young may not 
give way to despondency, and may learn that nothing* 
is too arduous for man, provided labour not 
wanting.’ • 

‘A thousand hooks! Heaven forbid ! ’ exclaims a tlie 
reader. But the poor philosopher did not live to 
•realiie liia enthusiastic dream, not even that first 
sftiall instalment of the task he had laid out for 
himself ; for, even as he wrote, the hand of death was 
upon him, and he knew it. Indeed, all through his 
writing there is a tone of despondency, of desperate 
Hoping against hope, which wouljl seem to announce 
tlut most awful crisis of human existence, the battling 
of soul and body, the struggle of’ mind with matter. 
Terrible as are such conflicts, they fire nftt wilhoilt 
some share of sublimity ; and perhaps, in modern 
times, no ni or®)? sublime instance could be pointed to 
than tha t of the brave St Arnaud. 

Could anything be more affecting than the flowing 
extract, m every line of which is told the tale that the 
sword is fust outwearing tho sheath ? — 

‘ Oil, I could weep now sooner than pen these lines, 
when T think how all my days have flown by ! Ah ! 
wretched me, my years have passed from ine — from 
me, now when my soul is at length awakened to higher 
things. What should I ^lo then? Shall I stop short 
in the race, because I have come too late to the con- 
test? J^Tever ! even though I knew for certain I was to 
die in an hour’s time. *S\veet will it be to breathe my 
last sigh in the dear delights of literature. ... Ah ! 
cruel fate, that has stoleq from me, while I heeded not, 
my most precious hours! O thieves jyid robbers, nml 
most pitiless tyrants, /e whose advice has ever lost 
me a single minute. Would not even the»flinty rock 
mourn with me, if it could but behold my grief and 
lamentation, and the unchangeable course of destiny !’ 

In another part of the hook, in the middle of a dis- 
cussiotf on the necessity of application in the season of 
our youth, the mention of that sunny time seems to 
have touched the same melancholy* chord, and ho 
breaks forfh again inlo vain regrets aryl hopeless 
aspirations* for life.* 

‘ What a happy being is a boy; for his limbs are free 
as air, his checks blooming, and a long term of years is 
before him! father what a wretched being he will 
be, if he have recklessly cast from hip* those precious 
days ! All ! would to God that I Could go back do 
those early days I 0 that, by some magical change, 

I could once more be found playing with my- little 
companions on the ground, once more be "listening to 
my master’s words, jjnd receiving his welcome cor- • 
rection ! But vrfin Ho my lamentations, vain these 
washes and these tears t My days have sped from me, 
days that will never come back again — ah, never come" 
back again ! And yet I am now but in my thirtieth, 
year. But this malady, which is preying cfn me and 
torturing me uncdhsingly,*ha8 left me no hope of life* 

0 ye children, who run fyrth in such numbers to your 
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sports, if you lmd tout now the same vkw of things you 
will have when grown older, if you were but thrifty of 
your timcjMind had an earnest wish to advance in your 
studies, wlfy, gracious Heaven! I am convinced you 
would reach such a pitch of perfection in letters, that 
the earth would appear to hove brouglrt forth not 
men, but gods ! 0 that this flower of youth could 

return to me once more! Then vfould I conceive 
speculation!! beyond even this universe itself. But 
time still passes away, even as wc mourn over its 
loss.’ t 

The same thought seems never to have been absent 
a moment from Ins mfhd, ^lwpys haunting him like an 
avenging fiA*y. ‘Fly,’ he says, ‘fly as much as you 
can from a state of inaction : death will give you ample 
opportunities for Jjiat. 0^ Sweet light of heaven, 
never to be wasted in folly a net dissipation ! Wretched 
the hour which shajl usher in the last day of my 
existence!’ * r 

•* But it is time that we end this brief chronicle of 
student life ; yet, before wo finish, we must find room 
for a short night-piece, which lias, besides, a dash of 
poetry through it. 

‘Somewhere about a week ago, towards the second 
watch of the night. I found myself standing alonfi in £ 
garden which my room opened q,ut into. At supper, pre- 
viously, we had fallen into discourse upon the mysteries 
of the heavens: how wonderful it was that eclipses 
could be so exactly calculated ; bow much larger the 
eun was than the cirjh ; that tins could he ascertaine’d 
from its shadow merely. After such subjects as these 
had. been variously discussed, at the end of supper I 
wandered* forth 'in to the open air to gaze upon the deep 
vault of heaven. It was a calm, placid night; every- 
thing round was hushed in stillness— *tiot a light was 
to he seen in the buildings near me. At first, I gazed 
long iffTd steadfastly on the moon, which was then at 
the full, and moving in its orbit with all its brilliancy ; 
then, taking out my note-book, I fell to penning down 

I a few verses suggested by the situation. Afterwards, 
i lay ing aside my pen, I found myself m a higher vein of 
| thought, pondering over the shifting courso of events, 
until I became quite oblivious of myse’f and where j 
I was. Then, groaning, I ttyus mused within mysUf . 
“Why, Nature, parent of all, why hast thou dis 
pen sell so brief a period for mart's existence te- Why 
dost sweep away noble inquiring spirits fcefore they 
have looked into the world ami its mysteries? .... 
O wretched prospect this, { to # be deprived of existence, 
when such a yoarning afte^ knowledge of this universe 
is consuming me! 0 happy me, if, but for a single 
instant before my death, it were allowed that I might 
know all the different species of animals, the different 
kinds of produce this earth brings fftrlh, all the diffe- 
rent shapes of art in every age! JVlas, w'o f js me! 
j Swiftly do the ocean, the sun, and the stars of heaven 
pass onward ; gnd time slips away from my hands, 
even when I seem to be giost diligent .... Few are 
the ) cars allotted to us, and of these we lff^t carelessly 

1 avail ourselves. . . . But when *ball I ever return 
to this sphere? After what lapse of ages shall Joachim 
look again jupon those stars up there? Would that, 
after the lapse of a thousand years, it wore granted to 
me to see all the hand of nature and of man shall 
have done! .... 0 if I had but made u£e of my boy- 
hood’s years as I ought to have done! But why 

do I tlius shed tears in this womanish fashion ? Here 
is the only remedy left me: every pursuit roust be 

* prosecuted with greater vigour^ there must be more 
speed ^proportion as the time left mo is shorter. I 
wiMpok upon the hours as days, and hold e^ery single 

$$$ *to be year !”* 

so, with bis face upturned to the stare, and 
s -\i»dbding over fancies eve f n darker than the Cimmerian 
* pfnades of night arpund mm, we willlet the form of the 

* heart-sick professor fade from our fight; for in the 

— E r : 

midst of these lofty aspirations, and grand resolves, his 
Irtmr came, and he died in the youth of the mind, at 
tlie age of thirty. 

SIGN-PAINTINiu AT THE DIGGINGS. 
Soon after iriy armal at the Diggings, I went a 
hundred fhiles up the buBh to a place where gold 
had just been discovered. The journey did not prove 
fortunate ; and finding myself, after a time, unable to 
live in a neighbourhood where flour was then sold at 
half-a-crown a pound, I disposed of what tools I had, 
and retraced my steps. A good deal spent w r ith walk- 
ing and fasting, I arrived one evening on one of the 
hills adjoining the government camp at Bendigo, and 
throwing my swag on the ground, I lay down beside 
a log, and looked into the valley bclow r me. Chump, 
chumy, here; whiz, wlioo, rumble, there — a confused 
miyiglmg of voices, and rocking of cradles, and clatter 
of drays, came up with the wind to where I sat; while 
over the struggling multitude the great angry sun was 
easting liis*/ast beams from the top of the trees opposite. 

‘ Whirr, whirr — boo, boo,’ said the flies as they con- 
gregated about me. ‘ What are you doing, young man ? 
Are you not also a gold-digger? Hav’nt you got your 
supper to earn? Have you no part in tnc whirl and 
rumble ? Why can't you lie without smoking, and let 
us eat you ; or else why don’t you go and work ? Whirr, 
whirr — ^oo, boo.’ 

»• I flourished my lift amongst the blood-suckers, and 
drove them for a moment away. Hate’ did I say ? 
After all,* why not call it a hat, since, I suppose, that 
word may he applied to any sort of head-covering. As 

I held it in my hand, I regarded it with a melancholy 
curiosity, and then looked at the rest of my costume ; 
and F yawned several times with a desperate sort of 
feeling, naturally induced by what I saw. The woollen 
shirt w Inch I wore Mastiff with mud, and torn into an 
irregular fringe at the bottom ; and the rest of my dreh.« 
was in a much w r orse condition. As to my boot.*', the 
sand and the mud bad free ingress there ; but there was 
still part of the sole left, and they were much better 
than nothin". * 

These matters, however, were of minor importance 
just then, for, in fact, I wns very hungry. I dived with 
both hands into my pockets ; but the act was quite 
m&hanical, for I knew there was nothing there. I 
then made a fire as usual, and lay down beside it. 
Meanwhile the sun had taken his angryfacc away, and 
the air was growing cool, and the rattle and tho whirr 
had ceased. 

I knew that } ought to get a lodging somewhere. I 
ought to go and offer rnyself to the government people 
to work on the roads; or to do an^tjum^in short, by 
which to get a living. *Wby should I not go to the 
nearest tent and say : ‘ Friend, give me six feet of ground 
for the night under your canvas?’ But in reply to 
these suggestions from common, sense, I pleaded that 

I was tired, which was true, and that it was not very 
|ttld, which was* a delusion. However, there I lay, and 
while I wa? debating with myself, some good genius 
w r aved his wand, and lo ! it was morning*. 

I awoke shivering, and having shouldered my 
bundle, walked jjown into what*was called the ‘town.* 
Passing a man who was engaged in putting up a store, 

I offered to work for him, but he replied that he 
ha* plenty of hands^Uready. I saw an auction-room 
where some vacant situations of different kinds, were 

_i .... 
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advertised. On making ^inquiry there, they first de- 
manded an entrance-fee, or some such thing; and whin 
I gently hinted that I hadn’t any money, they recom- 
mended me to apply at some other shop. The coffee-^ 
tents, poor as their aceommodafcon was at that time, 
were tempting-looking places, mid I confess that the 
idea crossed my mind of going into one, bihakfasting 
sumptuously, and then requesting the proprietor to 
take the price ‘ out of me’ in the best way lie could. I 
remembered, however, that this was scarcely what 
could be called honest, and as I had not fasted long 
enough to be a rascal, I gave up that idea. Suddenly 
my eye fell upon*a strip of canvas fastened outside a 
store, on which you might read, in dingy brown paint, 
the words — 

Levine’s 

Goi/d-dtggers Beveridge • 

Prime Lem an aid Made on the Premisses. # 

I remembered to have seen that sign before, and 
wondered if there were no painters thereabouts who 
could draw a straight line; for the words in question 
were uneven, and the letters seemed on bad terms witli 
each other, and leaned in opposite directions. As an 
advertisement, I thought the thing was a failure, and 
not likely to attract passers-by. 1 am sure it must have 
been out of mere curiosity that a digger went into the 
store one day — as X had heard was the case — and asked 
for ‘a glass of beveridge.’ Most persons, r thought, 
who looked at the sign would vonfler and pass bjr. 
Why should uot I paint signs? It was true I had not 
had much experience in the art, hut I wa£of opinion 
that l could draw a straight line, and could also spell 
words in three syllables. So I walked into Mr 
Levine's store. It was not then a very prosperous- 
looking place ; and the goods it contained consisted 
chiefly of a few hams artd sacks of flour, and a huge 
pair of scales. 

I addressed myself to a wofhan, who was the only 
person 1 saw, and offered to iviiut her a new sign. She 
seemed surprised that any fault could possibly be 
found witli the old one; ami as I reflected that it was 
probably painted by some amateur in the family, I felt 
myself on delicate ground, lloweter, I suggested that 
it was possible for letters to be painted "upright ; and 
that, upon the whole, it was better for the spaces to he 
left between the words, rather than irregularly in the 
middle of each of them. My arguments were success- 
ful ; and the lady waB good enough to commission*me 
to paint a new sign, at the handsome remuneration of 
sixpence a letter. It was to be four feet long, I remem- 
ber, and she said that I must get some good canvas 
that would not tear. These words reminded me that 
I had no means of executing the order I had received. 
Here was a large sum of money likely* to be blown to 
the winds I* ‘ At all events,’ thought I, ‘she is a v oman, 
and no climate change that fact : I will appeal to 
her generosity.* • 

I mentioned the difficulty I was in, and intimated 
how much I should feel t indebted to her if she would 
trust me with .a few shillings to buy the paint and 
canvas. She replied by asking, whc4her*I took her for 
a fool ? I denied entertaining any such opinion ; and 
she then told me to go along, that if I ciiose to bring 
the sign, she would £ay me, and that was enough. I 
made her-mjr best bow, and backed out, wondering 
how I should get over this new difficulty. 

I had not gone many steps from ^he door before I 
heard* her voice, which, though possibly shrill in reality, 
sounded very sweetly just then. She called me back, 
and, without any circumlocution, asked if I rlally 
was hard up. On my assuring her that such was the 
case, she agreed to give me some money, provided I 


would leave mf rug as security; Vhioh, of course, I 
jvas very glad to do. This being settled, I obtained the 
materials I wanted, and having fixed my/canvas on 
the ground with pegs, to prevent it from oeing blown 
away, I went to work. 

I did nnft get on sft qiiickly as I ha<} anticipated. 

I found that a kneeling posture, when endured for 
hours together, $ not comfortable ; and then my brush 
— a piece (W stick— was not convenient lot drawing a 
curve. However, towards sunset I did get the thing 
finished somehow, and carrried it to the store, inhere it 
was submitted to the criticism <g a circle of neighbours. 
Their comments, I am -bodm! to say, were not com- 
plimentary; and the good woman of the store, who 
seemed to have repented of her liberality of, the morn- 
ing, informed me that It was impossible she could pay 
sixpence a letter for such a thing as that. 1 did not 
see where I was to get redj-ess if she should refuse it 
altogether, so f bogged to know what she would p:i 3 r 
She fixed a price which, aftol deducting the cost of tlx* 
materials, left me in the possession of three shillings. 
Too tired for bargaining, I took the money, and 
thanked her. • ’ * 

# It happened that during this scene a man of rather 
spigAlar appearance rode up to the tent, jumped off 
his horse, and entered •into conversation with some of 
the people near me. lie was an old man, certainly, 
but^a very jaunty-looking old man. 11 is iron-gray 
Jiair was eut short; and Ins hat — irlilack hat, though a 
good deal battered — was too Bi:«au for him, and was 
worn on one side. He had on a bird’s-eye handker- 
chief, tied in a sailor’s knot, over an opyn fiiirt-eflihtt, 
and wore also a rough shooting-coat and leggings. II is 
eyebrows were bushy and overhanging, and under 
them twinkled two small and bright gray eves. 

I was on the point of leaving the tent, '%Jien he 
came up to me, and slapping his whip on the counter, 
near which 1 stood, said: ‘Are you the painter?’ 

I replied that I had painted the sign winch lay 
beside him. 

4 Well, then, you're the chap I want. Can ye ride?’ 

I said I could. 

‘Let’s look at that,’ he continued; and without 
ceremony lie whipped up the canvas and examined it 
critically. ‘This lyre ar’nt what I want, you know. 
llowCfbr, you’ll do. Come along.’ And so saying, lie 
turned round, and was walking out. 

‘ Stop !’ 1 shouted. 

‘ Well, w^iat now ? Ctrnit along, can’t you? ’ 

‘Tell me where J am^ohig first.’* f 

* Why, along a me, to be sure.’ # 

‘ Where ’s the horse ? ’ 

‘There he is,’ {minting to his own. ‘He’s a long- 
backed one; ti aye's room enough for two.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said I; ‘I can’t go now. Tell me 
what you want me for, and where to go to, and I’ll 
conic.’ The fact was, that at that* moment supper 
appeared t% me a more intyortaril consideration than , 
any otlnr.* • 

‘ Well, you see,’ he replied, ‘I want you to paint rue 
a sign. 1 don’t want “General Store” stuck over my 
door; I want* some thing fancy. Now, J sell every- 
thing— cradles and picks, and cheeses and .pickles; 
and I Ye got some of this stuff, too,* taking up a book 
which lay on the counter, ‘Now, I want you to paint 
’em nil, d ’yc see !* 

* What ! pictures of them ?* 

‘Ay, that's it, tylake a man rocking a cradle in» 
one corner, and something else in another, and get 'cm 
all fn; and then any one can see what/s to be sold, 
without ahy humbug.* 

I had very little confidence in my ability to paint 
such a sign, but the chance was too good to»be thrown 
away, and so I (rffered to do my b§st; and my new 
acquaintance seemed to be Yery weti satisfied with my 
consent. * * 
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‘Mind you cornu to-night,’ h© Bait, as lie jerked 
liimaelf on to his horse. f 

« Where Vo ? and what’s your name ? * I asked. 

‘ Oh, you come over to Long Gully, and ask for 
“Johnny All-sorts.” Everybody knows me.’ * And so 
saying, lie aroused his' horses attention by ar crack of 
the whip, and cantered off. 

Having taken supper at a neighbouring coffee-shop — 
a proceeding which, I suspect, was not attended with 
much profit to the “proprietor -I set off to find out 
my neY acquaintance. An hour’s walk over the hills 
brought me to Long Gully, a place ^licre the gold had 
been traced in an unbroken line for several miles. At 
the first terft which shewed a light, T inquired for 
Johpny All-sorts. Know him! why, of course they 
knew him. His place was hajf a mile further up the 
creek ; I couldn’t miss it. Stumbling on over puddles 
and mounds of earth, 1 presently came to a low hut, 
built of loose stones, and standing at the side of the 
Vully. A bright light shtmc through the door, ami 1 
heard aloud noise of talking within. Walking up to 
the door, I saw a party of Orioles, quccrly dressed, 
eftgnged in smoking, and conversing in a tongue I (lid 
not understand. A tall negro was busied in cooking, 
over the fire, round which a large group was coll&tql. 
Nobody noticed me; and after*' looking at them for 


Can 


you 


tell me 
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moment, I said : ‘ Good-evening, 
where Johnny All-sorts lives ? 5 

‘Here he is: who wants him?’ replied the may 
himself, getting upNeom his seat and pushing aside 
two men who stood before him. ‘ Oh, it’s the painter. 
Conic on kere* my lad, and let’s look at you.’ 

‘Is this the store where you sell everything?’ I 
asked, as I made my way up to the fire. 

‘Not a bit of it. This is my kitchen. IIow d’ye 
like it^ We grub thirty men a day here; don’t we, 

, Sam bo ?’ 

‘ Mas’r, my name’s not Sambo. Don’t you call me 
out of my name,’ said the black. 

‘Why, look at me; I hav’nt been -called by my 
name these fifty years.’ 

‘Who are these men?’ I asked, pointing to the 
Creoles. 

‘Oh, they are some fellow!! I have got working for 
me, but they are no good. They^can’t talk any tiling 
but French. There’s two painters among ’errff that I 
wanted to paint my sign, but I’m stupid it 1 could 
make ’em understand what I wanted. Jim, give us a 
song.’ 1 4 ' € 

The negro, fhus appeal td *to by bis proper name, 
struck up /omo American melody, which he sang in 
very good style. When he had ended, one of the 
Creole boys— they were all boys rather than men— 
came up to Old Johnny, and said : » 

* Kst-ce que monsieur airne le chant ?’ c 

* Now then, yabber,’ the old fellow replied, ‘what do 
you want?’ * 

‘ He wants to know' if yfm like singing,’ f aid 1. 

‘Toll Into ay. Let ’em strike up, and* they shall 
have coffee all round.’ * 

The Creole began to sing a song, in which his com- 
panions, one after another, joined, untikit swelled into 
full chorus ; they then dropped off one at a time as 
before, until the chief singer sang the last verse as the 
first, alone. Whether this was accidental, or some- 
thing-peculiar to the song, I could not make out, as 
the words were in a patois. The air was very sweet, 

* and it had the good effect of sending Old Johnpy to 
sleep. He had evidently been drinking, and I was 
assured that he was always more or less in that state, 
thoug^J^ was seldom known to lose his Anses alto- 
get|ieirr' The negro, Jim, seeing his master drop Off, 
propped himself in the opposite corner, and slept aloud 
Jjjkfcwise. # ** * * 

Jt \ Meanwhile, I mfcde the acquaintance of the principal 
linger. He was a handsome young fellow', with an 
- — 4 
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honest open brow and a bright intelligent eye. 4 What 
is^your name, sir?* I asked. " 

lie took off his hat as he replied : ‘ Eugene Francis 
Sauter— tfct your service, sir.’ 

< ‘ Mine is Smith, and I am come here to paint a sign.’ 

‘ Ah, you arc a pair/er ? We are brothers in labour : 
I also am a painter.* 

I wondered what he would say when he found out 
how much I knew about it. 

‘Monsieur is going to work for the bon hommeV 
inquired he. 

I replied that I w T ns. 

‘ Oh, I am glad. lie has only English, the poor man, 
and wo do not know how to ask anything of him, or 
to answer him.* * 

‘ Are you a Frenchman ?’ 

‘No ; I am a Mauricicn.’ 

‘Indeed! Then you come from a beautiful island, 
if we may believe what Monsieur de Saint Pierre says.’ 

‘ Oh, sir, it is indeed beautiful. This country is so 
dry, so miserable ! But for the gold, who could live in 
it? If you have* not seen Maurice, you have not seen 
the world. There one can enjoy something.* 

‘What could have tempted you away from such a 
paradise?’ 

1 We wished to establish ourselves — I and my com- 
rades. 1 will give you my confidence, sir. I love a 
young demoiselle. Her parents are sufficiently rich, 
and she fias a fortune of five hundred dollars. It is 
necessary for me to get ns much ; so I came here. We 
are affianced. It is but a penance. In two years, I 
go back rich ; and then — ah ! ’ 

' ‘ Precisely,’ said I f 1 very pleasant. I wish you joy* 
with all my heart.’ *■ 

‘You haVe too much goodness, sir.’ 

‘And your companions — are they on the same 
errand ? Have they all got fiancees ?’ 

‘ Assuredly, sir,’ he replied, surprised at the question. 
‘Why, they look very young. You yourself do not 
seem to be seventeen.’ 1 

‘Pardon, sir, 1 am past seventeen. One marries 
young at Maurice, tvliy not? When one is old 
enough to love, one is ok 1 enough to marry.’ 

I felt some disposition to preach to Eugene on this 
subject, but I restrained myself with the reflection, that 
it would hardly he of much use, and that if I had been 
born in the Mauritius I might possibly have thought 
like him. 1 

‘And arc your companions painters also?’ 

‘No: Achille is a carpenter, and also Victor, my 
cousin. Pierre the Gros there, lie is a blacksmith ; 
and v r c have tinmen and artificers of different kinds.* 
‘In that case, you have no need to run the risks of 
gold-seeking. As artisans, you will earn more money 
than by digging.’ 

‘I believe it, sir. When we shall have mounted an 
atelier together, we shall soon make our fortune. But 
we arc poor, anti one needs money to buy tools ; eo wo 
must work aw hile for the bon hoinme.* * 

‘ And do you all work for him ? ’ # . 

‘All but myself and Henri. We are painters; ancj, 
permit me to say, Bir, we can paint sufficiently well ; 
but the bon homme had no wprk for us.* 

* He has engaged me to paint him a sjgn, nevertheless, 
and I will a£k him to let you help me. It is to be 

f jmething extraordinary, magnificent, unparalleled — 
uite a work of imagination. Can you do it ? ’ 

‘Ah, sir,’ said Jie, with characteristic modesty, ‘if 
you will do me the honour to let me *try, you will 
see.’ 

I thought at t^at moment that It wa9 to be hoped he 
would do it, for I did not think it likely that I ^ could. 
‘I hope, sir/ said I, ‘that Mr Johnny will allow you 
to fry, I will speak^to him in the morning when he 
is sober* 

‘Pardon, sir, but it is impossible. He is always 
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much more drunk in the mornings ; he lies in bed his other* trade 
with his bottle in his hand; and drinks while sleepingf' patched up his 
Eugfcne said this with so grave a face, that I could rich, and was 
only reply that I was very sorry to hear it. f the Union Bank 

Eugene then brought forward a pale young man, , Having piled 
whom he made known to me Is Henri the painter, goods, I alijpbed 


his other* trade w>f storekeeper, had Johnny All-sorts 
patched up his fortune; for I was told lie was very 
rich, and was supposed to have heaps money in 
the Union Bank. * * 

Having piled some water-casks upon the heap of 
goods, I all bed tb the*top*of the store, and proceeded 


lie also gave me a general introduction to the rest of to nail a large piece of canvas along the front. Eugene, 
the company, by proclaiming me as a persort who hail meanwhile, was trying to mix sonic paint without tuh- 
thc* goodness to offer to employ /Henri and himself — pontine — na attempt which did not succeed. I found 
a statement which I did not *£are to find fault with, my two friends the most cheerful and active of assist- 

though it was not exactly correct. The Creoles all ants; they had a very happy physical, organisation, 

rose up at this, and saluted me as if I had been the and bustled about and caroled over tlu ir work like 
king of the country. I wondered whether all the birds. Strange as it iryiy seeifl, there are people in 
worlung-petfple in the Mauritius were like these, and if tins world whom a little bread and sunshine will make 
so, what qualities*of the soil, or happy form of govern-, happy. Pierre, the blacksmith, was at work just over 
ment it was, to which they owed so good an appearance the road, and tho carpenters nq]t far off, ’and (hoy 
and manners ; for I observed that the faces of most of joined, as a matter of course, in Eugene’s song, waking 

them wero set in the same refined mould as that of up the echoes of the woods, and. making the place as 

Eugene; and though they usually talked in a patois, gay as possible. Hut though EugCne could sing, I 
I found that they could all speak French, and that found he could not draw ; and when I asked him to* 
with as good a choice of words as you would wish* to design with a piece of chalk sundry tools in a*group, 
hear. If these were a fair sample c*f the people, 1 he produced a result wfiich was not satisfactory. Henri 
thought the Mauritius must be somewhere near succeeded very little better; so I was compelled to 
Utopia. * make the attempt myself. 

Meanwhile it was getting late, and Eugene invited *ould draw simple objects on paper, but I dis- 

me into a large tent close at hand, which had been set covered that it was another matter to paint the same 
apart for the use of his companions, and where we on canvas ; however, it would never do to give in. I 
enjoyed thc^uxury of a bed of clean boughs. While said to myself: ‘I will paint something, tell Johnny it 
my friends were smoking and singing in chortis, 1 went ^ (food , and he shall believe it/ With this determi- 
to sleep, and dreamed that I was in*the Mauritius, nation, I drew first the stem ptf"*a tall tree— genus 
where I was married to a fairy with black hair, and unknown — to which I endeavoured to give a rounded 
that we lived under a large parasol, and red upon appearance by those simple arts which J. had JearneJ^t^ 
oranges. The next morning, wlicoi were assembled school. I was not successful in doing so, nevertheless 


enjoyed thc^uxury of a bed of clean boughs. While said to myself: ‘I will paint something, tell Johnny it 
my friends were smoking and singing in chortis, 1 went {food, and he shall believe it/ With this determi- 
to sleep, and dreamed that I was in*the Mauritius, nation, I drew first the stem tall tree— genus 

where I was married to a fairy with black hair, and unknown — to which I endeavoured to give a rounded 
that wc lived under a large parasol, and red upon appearance by those simple arts which J. had Jearned^gt.. 
oranges. The next morning, whcoi were assembled school. I was not successful in doing so, nevertheless 
in the cookir.g-shop at breakfast, Johnny All-sorts 1 did not allow myself to be discouraged. 4 There can’t 
walked in, carrying a large sheet of tifmed iron, be any mistake about that,’ I thought ; ‘anybody can 
which, lie informed me, was intended to form part see that’s the stem of a tree/ My method of supplying 
of his remarkable sign. This he threw down in tho the foliage was simple, but effective. By filling the 
midst of us, and then walked to the fire and lighted brush with paint, arid holding a stick at a short dis- 
liis pipe. Old Johnny, it must be confessed, djd not tancc from the canvas, I could jerk the brush against 
appear to advantage in th* morning. Though I should the stick, and shoot my foliage at the top of the stem 
suppose that he never made any regular toilet, lie in a gentle shower. Having finished my tree, 1 placed 
nevertheless did get a little sftiftothed down during the under it a rude representation of a cradle. Speaking 
day. When lie happened to Jliink about it, he would, honestly, I cannot say much for this last effort ; and I 
during his avocations, take a small iron comb out of was considering how I uould improve upon it, when 
ids pocket, and give a few tugs at his hay?. At another Johnny suddenly made his appearance on the long- 
time, perhaps, it would occur to him that his face backed* pony, and Stopped to examine what I had 


might be dirty, and then and then?, or at the nearest 
water-hole, he would stoop down and* go through 


4 What do you imint trees for ? ’ he inquired : 


certain manipulations, from which he believed that i don’t sell ’e*n.’ ^ > 

he arose cleansed. In the morning, however, no such I It is a tree, then, I s|id*to myself ;*I thought he’d 
beautifying processes had as yet taken place, and know it. ‘You see a tree is a very handsome object, 
Johnny appeared exactly as he had arisen from ^he and fills up a good deal of canvas too. Couldn’t do 
bed, or ground, of the night before. On the present without a tree/ 

occasion, he seemed on very bad terms with himself, 4 Couldn’t yoi^?’ growled he. 4 And what's that 

and I was informed that he was more nut of sorts than other tiling?’ 

usual. His handkerchief was twisted round, and liung 4 Oh, that’s a cradle/ 

over his shoulder ; the brim of his hat was doubled up 4 A what ? Do you call that thing ^ cradle ? * 
at the side on which he had slept tlfc night before ; 4 Certainly,’ 1 replied — 4 tlac cradle of the young idea, 

and the l&t itself was pressed down determinately It wants ajittle touching up, I admit ; but* the outline 
over his brows .^After a good deal of argument, he is not so bad/ 


growled out his consent that* I should employ Eugimo ‘Won’t do, youngster. You’ve got an uucommon 
and his friend, and told us to go to the store set to gift of the gaj>, but you won’t come the lawyer over 
.work. J ohnny All-sorts. That there ain’t a cradle, no more 

The Btore was a long, dirty tent beside the road, than I am; so make it one, d’ye hear?’ 
and before it goods of different kinds were jumbled And Johnny cantered off* ‘Make it one!* — I wished 
together, as if they had been ‘shot’ there out of a cart* I could. I was compelled to acknowledge that drawing 
Johnny All-sorts, as his name imports, \%as a man (# straight lines was my forte, and not painting cradles, 
a catholic turn of mind. All things whatsoever that After a conference with Eugene, I waited till our * 
were visible \ml tangible, and the product of human worthy employer's return, and waylaid him as he was 
skill in fcny shape, he considered as property, out of going into his stable. I represented to him that to 
which something might be made. He employed men phint suck a sign as ho wanted would take me a 
constintly in repairing old tools and diggers’ furniture, very long time — which was certainly true ; and that it 
in turning old water-casks into new tuba, and in would not be worth the expense it would cost him— 
putting together pieces of wood and iron to form Jbrhe which was also lyue, I thirds. I suggested that we 
curious machine, which ho would call a capital cradfc, should paint words instead of fipuhes. We would 
price five pounds ; and in this way, as much as by | paint them of various fcrms and colours, and with 
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plenty of flourishes ; and I even offeled to draw his presented my painting-brush to Johnny All-sorts, and 
portrait on a board, and place it at the top ; for I took to the pick and shovel cfnce more. And so I bade 
thought hw strongly marked countenance would be arf good-bye to my honest friends until the time when I 
easy subject to sketch. Johnny was overcome by these should mtjpt them in the Mauritius, where they insisted 
arguments; but he declined the last offer— ‘He wasn’t *that I should come tOiSee them, and judge for myself 


going to haVe his face stuck-up Jo grrn at pfople.’ 

We now g6t on capitally. Eugene and Henri could, 
of course, paint letters much better than I could ; and 
at it they «went. It is true they made ail their S’s 
the' wrong way; but this was of no consequence to 


of their happiness. 


THE EXILES 


SIBERIA. 


Whilst Russia and the' Russians are the prevailing 


Johnny All-sorts. In fact, the more out-of-the-way topics in all circles, a few gathered remarks upon thoso 
nnythiftg was* the better he liked it. I think he was victims of Russian policy, the poor exiles, may not be 
a shrewd old fellow, aiM knew what he was doing. As deemed inappropriate; and as the laws of the empire 
we advanced with our work, lots of men would come require that all those condemned, in whatever part of 
clown in tho evening to look at us, and to wonder what the country they may have received* sentence, should 
Old Johnny was painting such a big sign fon That big pass through Moscow on their way to Siberia, the 
sign, with its bright colours, could be seen nearly a traveller who may have chanced to be there during 
mile off, and, I daresay, has drawn many a pound the wecklj T gathering, will have little difficulty in 
into its owner’s money-bbx. If thesfi pages should recognising facts in the following account. 

4 Comc into the hands. of any one to whom the name of On reaching that city, they are allowed a brief rest 
Long Gully is familiar, he may probably have gazed in «Jie convict-prison, their daily journeys being so 
with admiration upon that won&orful production, lie calculated that the separate bands all arrive there from 
may remember the triangular sheet of tin at the top, divers directions each Saturday night. After resting 
which used to gleam like silver in the sun, and the throughout Ihc ensuing week, during which term they 


curling tails to those curious letters which composed* arc relieved of their chains, they are despatched in 
tlie name of Johnny. Time may perhaps have dimnitft one common band on the second Monday after their 
their lustre now; summer dust has probably settled arrival; but, ere their departure, government appoints 
upon and obscured that bright-red paint, and winter a committee of prison authorities to control' the jailers, 
rains tarnished that brilliant sheet of tin. And Jolft.ny and to sei that they do not use unnecessary liarsh- 
liimself — does he sViJl flourish like a brown old gum- nesL These members are also empowered to hear 
tree, and buy and sell as of old? Summer sun or statements from the prisoners, and, in many cases, to 
winder rain never affected him, and Time himself passed grant repress. Such interferences do not, of course, 
tightly by^iinr, marking him on the face, indeed, but extend to the quantity; of legal proceedings, but merely, 


hardly laying a finger on the powerful frame below it. 
Johnny, doubtless, is to be found there still, or else 
he has followed the tide of wanderers to some newer 


| to the prisoner’s comfort, Ins health, or perhaps some 
last wishes*rcspecting his family. The excellent Slazy, 
physician to the prisons, was, some years since, con- 


and there displays new signs and wonders to stautly present on these occasions, and was one of the 


attract the passer-by. 


| warmest .philanthropists ever known. Ilia exertions 


I ought to ask the reader’s pardon for prosing so on behalf of those unhappy convicts were incessant ; his 
much on this subject; but the truth is, that I cannot labours, evidently those of a Jove that made him deem 


help looking back witli feelings of pride and gratifica- 
tion at the remarkable work we then painted. When 
one has accomplished anything great, I am disposed 
to think that one generally knows it; and so it 
happened, that one night, at the close of our labours, 
when Eugene, Jlenri, and I sat intjudgment up^ii our 
work, my two friends came to the conclusion that 
it was magnifiqvc — an opiuion in which I entirely 


no sacrifice of time or comfort too great. lie was a 
German, from Cologne, xiftd as keen a Roman Catholic 
as that zealous city ever sent forth ; and it would be 
well for mankind if half the world only possessed as 
much of the # true Christian spirit as this worthy 
philanthropist. 

Sparrow’s Hill — for so is the place named from 
which the doomed band depart — is situated at some 


coincided. The body of lhe § sign w'as Eugene’s ; the distance from the city, and is not a prison, as might be 
fine strokes by Jlenri ; and.I put in the flourishes, of imagined, but consists of a number of log-huts, united 


fine strokes by Jlenri ; and # I put in the flourishes, of imagined, but consists of a number of log-huts, united 
which the word ‘ curvilinear,’ pronounced slowly, may | by a strong wooden-wall, and in the interior divided 
give some idea. 


int» two or three courts, each strictly guarded by 


It happened that about this time the Diggings called sentinels. In the first of these, both sexes are to bo 
tho ‘ Maclver* first became known, arftl the greater part seen mingling indiscriminately, and all dressed alike 
of the population in our neighbourhood began^to set in long loose greatcoats, made of a kind of gray 
off in that direction. When our work was finished, cloth : the only distinguishing mark is, that the 
and Johnny had been prevailed upon to pay us for the men have half their heads shaved, whilst the women 
same, I learned that Eugene had become infected witli retain their lor^y hair — a privilege also granted to the 
1 a desire to go to the new place, and had communicated men as regards their beards ; which decoration is tho 
• his symptoms to Henri. The resWof his companions pride and delight both of the merchant-class and the 
were unconvinced by his arguments ; and as to Pierre, peasantry. They are le<^ thence into a second court, 
he expressed his dissatisfaction to Eugene in the sen- where tjjpir names are registered; as also their crime 
tentious manner which was peculiar to mm. and history. Here they make their petitions ; some 

‘Listen, child: we came here to work and to gain soliciting leave to' travel by*the side of a brother, a 
money. Well, we do gain money every day. Hare fellow-exile — a poor consolation that, Of being together 
patience ; the days pass, the money remains. One in disgrace ; buj *the boon, if granted, is hailed with 
cannot become a great prince in a day or two.’ fie greatest joy. A woman wUi also sometimes peti- 

Such were the wise words of Pierre leGros. Eugbne, tion to accompany her husband; but only in rare 
•however, was determined to try his luck at the new cases is this permitted. According to* the laws of 
gold-field ; and so was Henri. It is ill arguing with Russia, she may marry again, for tho banishment of 
persons in the early stages of the gold-fqver ; and the husband cancels the marriage-bond as completely 
finding our remonstrances of no avail, we could only as ^eath ; but if* her prayer is granted, government 
tell them to go and prosper. For my own part, I had pays her expenses, and she assumes the convict-dress, 
met with h former acquaintance, who was digging in a tholgh not the fetters. 

neighbouring gully, and wh’o invitld me to ‘set in' The children of convicts, after five years of age, 
beside him. J, therefore, pqrchased a tent and tools, become parish property ; a rule which the various 
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proprietors in the territory are not disposed to relax, 
as the boys, at least, serve^ultimately so far to furnish 
the conscription for the army. 

The examination past, the exiles are led tp a third 
court, where fetters are placed upon the whole band. 
This is a most cruel and brutal affair. The fetters 
consist of a couple of heavy iron rings, one for each 
ankle, united by a chain, not adapted to the size of the 
person and his length of stride, but of one unvarying 
length, about two feet. This is'connected, by means of 
links from four to five inches long, with another chain 
fastened round the waist. The hoops round the ankles 
are not fastened by a padlock, so as to be removed at 
night, but are riveted by the executioner, who drives 
an iron bolt through the rings, and. by strong and 
careless hammering — for be often misses the mark, and 
strikes the flesh — flattens the bolt at both ends, in such 
a way that removal is impossible except by means of 
the file: and with these chains, the poor weary foot- 
sore wretches arc to walk every step of a journey 
which takes them only a few days short of six months. 
Meanwhile a sergeant stands by, who vpust answer for 
their security with bis own* life, as be takes charge of 
them during their pilgrimage; and lie seet# them pro- 
perly secured and fastened together in fours by the 
wrists. At the head of the line stands a little table, 
covered with copper coins, from which every man 
receives in advance a certain part of his daily allow- 
ance ; government giving each for his maintenance 
fort) -eight kopecks — a fraction less than fivepcnco a 
day — and to each woman permitted to accompany 
her husband, half that sum. This ceremony over, 
the gates are thrown open, and ( £he» world ceases to 
exist for them. It is surprising to witness the calm 
hearing, the sad but resigned looks of that melancholy 
assemblage. Hope is now dead ; and in its place a 
dim vague glimmer appears in the distance of life, to 
which they look, perhaps, more with a dreamy curiosity 
than with any active feeling of terror or despair. 

The gates thrown open^thc exiles are handed rfverto' 
a strong guard, employed exclusively on this duty, and 
each soldier loads his gun *n» their presence; there 
is also a mounted escort, with spears, tge commander 
of which carries a long whip, fo lash the cavalcade into 
order; and thus they move on, the males first, then the 
carts, and, lastly, the females. Their day’s journey is 
from 22 to 25 versts (from 1 4£ toJ(J§ miles English). 
Persons of rank are not treated otherwise than the 
lowest serf — noblemen being compelled to march the 
dreary journey on foot, and as heavily chained as the 
vilest felon. Political prisoners aue undoubtedly treated 
more harshly thun even the most ferocious criminals ; 
and although, during the contest with Poland, there 
may have been exaggerated accounts published in 
England as to the numbers banished, there is not the 
slightest doubt as to the cruelty exercised on all who 
were so. Luring their short, rest at Moscow, they were 
linked together like felons; treated by Ijioir jailers like 
brutes. Tig? Times , many years ago, gave a touching 
account of facts whic h have been since confirmed. One 
hundred and fift^Pltbuaninn jiobles were mentioned as 
having been met barefooted and chained, on theif march 
to Siberia — their sentence being, that they should be 
put as common soldiers into the regiments of the Cau- 
casus, Orenburg^ and Siberia. The two young Counts 
Tyskiewicz, almost children, were so fbaded with heavy 
chains, as at each step to sink into tfie ground ; andj 
they held out their little hands, imploring charity to 
buy lighter fitters, w)uch their guards refused them. 
At Choracewicze was to be seen Mr Waroynski, the 
marshal of Osmiand, the same town where the Kirghiz 
murdered in a church 400 women and Children. He was 
seated 'in ah open wagon — a blessed privilege, too, ids 
was considered — his hands and feet were chained ind 
connected to his waist by other links ; a collar of iron 
encircled his neck ; his long gray beard flowed over bis 


breast; and his* head was shaved «n the form of a 
cross — hie coat being half-black and half-white. lie 
\£as condemned to hard labour for life. Thoue destined 
for the mines are shut out even from tne light of 
, heaven; they not only lose rank and riches, but, by 
a refincmetyt of cruelty, are deprived evtn of their 
names, and a number given them instead, by which 
the driver of ea«k band calls' when he has need to 
address them. - • 


A CAT-NURSE FOR YOUNG *FOXl?S. 

* 

Whilst in Canada, some*yenrs since, I happened to be 
at the digging out of an old fox ; and, as a curiosity to 
show the people at the house, 1 brought away with mo a pair 
of the ) oung ones, of which there happened to l>e no less 
than seven. As they appeared to be no more than a day 
or two old, for they could not gee, aud as they woie m si/e 
not much largei* than kittens, some one proposed to put 
them beside the cat, and sec Whether she would not rear - * 
them. The suggestion, from its very novelty, was %t once 
adopted. At first, puss deemed to he quite reconciled to 
them ; but upon going afterwards to see how ^hey tfcnft 
getting on, the foxes were indeed in the box, but the cat 
and Vittous had disappeared. Having found out puss’s 
retreat, she and her kittens were again carried back, and 
put along with the foxes ; after feeding her well, and 
patting and clapping her, she was again left alone; ancl 
lie vdf attei wards, until the foxes were pretty large, did she 
iJtmy them the attentions of a niothqpr When put to the 
test, by a fox and a kitten being ta^en out and laid upon 
the floor, puss, whenever she heard the mewing of .her 
kitten, was at once on the spot, and eatchiflg*up etie nearest "i 
— no matter whether fox or kitten — carried it away, and | 
then returned for the second. Afterwards, although the j 
cry of the fox was different from that of the kitten, being 
a kind of petulant whining, )ct, whenever she heard jt, she 
paid as much attention to the one as to the other, was as 
soon upon the spot, uml as restless until allowed to carry 
it off to her box. 

At first it was feared that the foxes, accustomed to teats 
of larger dimensions, might fail to find out thrise of the 
cat, which were hardly discernible amongst the fur, and 
so perish after all. As it was, they did not appear to 
discover them until about ’the second or third day ; but 
after that — and here is a point for naturalists — the teats 
gnuluaSj grew to be large as those of a dog, returning, 
however, auerwai ds to tlfeir natural size. , 

In course of time, puss began to bring in mice, squirrels, 
and such likp; and hero limaji mention, that as she soon 
learned to comprehend the distressed er* of the helpless 
foxes, so they how as trufy comprehended her particular 
cry w hen she brought in such game ; for no ’sooner was 
she heard, than off scampered both kittens and foxes, as 
though each fully ^comprehended the fact that the first 
there was sure to ^et the prize. Here the nature of the 
two kii?d of animals was distinctly exemplified. The 
kittens delighted in fun, and liked to make the most of a 
mouse when they got it; bgt often, $hen they oamo 
trotting baok®with one in their mouth, they usijtl to be met ! 
by one of iShe foxcs. # which, in the twinkling of an eye, I 
would simp it from them, and devour it on the spot; the 
foxes, at. the same time, taking pretty good care that the 
kittens should ikver have an opportunity of treating them 
in a like manner, as everything they got was invariably 
despatched upon the spot. When, however, they did get 
j enough, the surplus was carefully concealed in some quiet 
corner, over which they kept a watchful eye. 

Hitherto, they had been allowed to run about uncon- 
trolled ; but the female having killed a young gosling, >{ 
they were forthwith confined in a pen, the sides of which I 
were about two feet high. Although they had now out- 
grown the ekittens considerably, puss still acknowledged 
them ; and regularly, day after day, calling her kittens 
1 after her, she' and they leaped into the pen, jvhere she 
| suckled the whole four. 1$ t(je cool of the evening, the* 
kittens also would invariably be found jn* the pen, playing 
: with the foxes* wlyjre the agility of the former was finely 
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contrasted with the«clumsy antics of thc«/atter. This state 
of innocent happiness was. however, suddenly brought to 
a close. Eurh one morning, the foxes had scraped a hole 
undorneatlrrtheir pen, and so got free. The first thing, 
therefore, that met the eye upOn going out, was, the female 
fox trotting' ‘past the door with a young* turkey thrown over 
her back. Oha.se being given, she dropped n in a corner 
Upside other four which* she had killed, and then took 
refuge under a pile of boards. After this, tluiy were not 
only put back into their pen, but chained, which effectually 
prevented them From doing further mischief. 

Abort this time, puss began to suspect, apparently, that 
she had been played ujk^j, as her conduct towards the foxes, 
now about as big as herself, began to < hange. True, she 
still brought ni mice, and gave them as freely to the cubs as 
to the kittpns ; but whenever they began to poke their noses 
about her, she would salute theip with a cuff* on the side of 
tlic head, which made them shake their ears, and keep at 
a more respectful distance. This, however, they took m 
good part, and alwavs seemed to considcrit as a challenge 
♦to play, as they immodLdety began to caper round about 
her; a^d while the one attracted her attention in front, 
the other would come creeping rffivid the corners behind, 
and' try fidget up to her m that way. However, puss was 
always as knowing as they, and soon placed hoi self in a 
position commanding a view of both, ready to salu|e the* 
cars of the first that should approach. * 

[The writer of these anecdotes, who give*, his name, 
assures us of their verity. — E d.] 


CHEMISTRY IN COMjft4>N SCHOOLS — TECHNICAL WORDS | 
JL r 57 IL'lARLE. 

--AThy n#t. introduce the study of chemistry in all onr 
common schools, at least the rudiments of chemistry, and 
especially the meaning of chemical terms ? Whv should 
not a boy, a farmer’s boy, he taught the meaning of oxygen 
and h^rogen, as well as that of the word water? When he 
is now told by the papers or books he leads, that water 
— the meaning of winch term ho understands very well — is 
composed of ceitam proportions each of oxygen and 
hydrogen- - terms he knows nothing about — he is at a loss, 
liis education lias left him with the idea, that water is a 
simple element, as the ancients thought it was ; and he 
also complains ol‘ the use ot these hard wo- Js, when the 
fact is they are no harder tiuuwmy other words to learn or 
to speak ; but they an* new to him, and thence lie thinks 
them hard. All farmers should understand the raiments 
of chemistry at least, and as much moro jA they can 
command : no one can he a good farmer without this 
knowledge, except by aceu^.mt^ It is in vaiy lor writers 
on the subject * to try to pse language that cannot be 
understood by those who have-not learned the meaning 
of chemical*terms. The word oxygen, for example, has no 
common term that would he understood more readily by 
such people ; neither lias hydrogen, nifrogen, cm bon, Ac. 
See what a list Webster makes in defining these terms : 

* Oxygen — in chemistry, oxygen or oxygen gt& is an 
element or substance so named from its property of 
generating acidsf it is the respirable part of air, vital air, 
or the basis of it ; it is called! the acidifying principle, and 
the principle or support of combustion.* ‘ Hydrogen — in 
chemistry, a gas which constitutes *onc of the elements 
of water.* ‘ Nitrogen —the element of nitre ; that which 
produces nitre ; that clement or component part of the 
air which is called azote/ * Carbon — pure charcoal ; a 
simple body, black, brittle, light, and inodorous.’ Now, 
what information , will one who does not understand the 
rudiments of chemistry derive from these definitions? 
None whatever, But if chemistry were made a part of 
common education, all these terms would convoy a meaning 
to the reader of them as readily as those do of water, 
atmospheric air, and charcoal. It is not supposed that the 
science at large could be taught in common schools ; foi»if 
it could, there would be no necessity for high schools. All 
that is intended by these remarks, is to recommend that 
the' meaning of all chemical terms should be there 
taught. For example, the schbol-teacflcr should teach the 
Scholar the meaning of the woyd water, thus : 4 Water-^a 


compound fluid, the elements of which are, by weight, eight 
parts oxygen, and one part hydrogen ; by measure, one 
part oxygen, and two parts hydrogen. Oxygon and 
hydrogen arc gases ; they are both colourless, having 
neither tSstc nor smell. Oxygen gas is heavier than 
atmospheric air, and il forms a portion of the air itself. 
It is essential to aninftil life and combustion. Hydrogen 
gas is the, lightest of ail gases, and hence is used in filling 
balloons ; being about.sixfteen times lighter than oxygen.’ 
Now, if such instruction .v>as given in schools, there would 
be no complaint, of the use by writers of hard names, hard 
: words, &c.; and the fanners would know just as well what 
was meant by the words calcareous earth, gypseous earth, 
Ac , as they now do of the meaning of marl, plaster of Paris, 
&c. I can s-oe no nioic reason in restricting the education 
of bojs to the common-place woids of dur language, in our 
common schools, than 1 do in confining them m their 
farming operations to the old common-place routine of 
practice. Their education should he such as to fit them 
for thp profession they are to follow, let that be vihat it 
may. Chemistry and botany are as essential elements of 
an r agricultural education as any others whatever; but 
how few arc tlic^c amongst us who know oven the meaning 
ot the most common terms of either science.- -A', in the 
‘ CxdtivAitut Albany, America. 


T O O L A T E. 

llowglas -Povvglas, tendir and troi# 

, Old Ballad. 

< Yield \e come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
in the old likeness that 1 knew, 

1 would be so faithful, so loving, Douglas, 

« Douglas, Dtmgjps, tender and true ! 

Never, a scornful word should pain jc; 

I ’d smile as sweet as the angels do ; 

Sweet, as jour smile on me shone ever, 

Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 

O to call hack the days that are not! — 

My eyes were blinded, four words were few ; 

Do you know the tryt[i now, up in heaven, 

Douglas, Douglas, tender and true ? 

J was not half worthy of you, Douglas, 

Not liaV worthy the like of 3011 ! 

Now all men beside arc to me like shadows, 

1 love you, Douglas, tender and true. 

V 

Stretch out your hand to me, Douglas, Douglas ; 

Drop forgiveness from heaven like dew ; 

As I lay my heart on your dead heart, Douglas, 
t Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 

CROCODILES IN CEYLON. 

Few reptiles are more disgusting in appearance than 
these brutes; but, nevertheless, their utility counterbalances 
their bad qualities, as they cleanse the water from all 
impurities. So numerous are they, that their heads may be 
seen in fives and tens together, floating at tlifs top of the 
water like rough corks ; and at about fy r £»r.M., they bask on 
the shore, close to the margin of the water, ready to scuttle 
in on* shortest notice. They are then particularly on 
the alert, and it is a most difficult thing to stalk them, so 
as to get near enough to make certain shot. This is not 
bad amusement, when no other sport caif be bad. Arotmd 
the margin of a latte, in a largo plain far in the distance, 
Ipay be seen a, distinct line upon the short grass like the 
fallen trunk Of a tree. As there are no trees at hand, this 
must necessarily be* a crocodile. Seldom ca« the best hand 
at stalking then get within eighty yards of him, before he 
lifts his scaly head, and, listening for a second, plunges off 
the bank .— Baheris Night Years * Wanderings. » 
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|| A HISTORICAL MYSTERY. 

| ! The great national drama, holding so important a 
1 1 position in the annals of our country, which may, be 
1 1 said to have commenced with the levy^of ship-money, 

'! and come to' a conclusion at the Restoration, was 
i ' followed by an epilogue equally discreditable to its 
i performers. The gross debaucheries and extrava- 
j i gant rejoicings that celebrated the Restoration were 

I scarcely ovgj, before the new government proceeded to 
^ wreak a paltry vengeance on the inanimate remains 

of their predecessors. We read in the Journal of 
i the House of Commons , that, on the 8th of December 
1 1GG0, it was ‘resolved by the Lords and C/ommons, 
assembled in parliament, that tilt oifrcasscs of Oliver 
j Cromwell, Henry Ireton, John ’Bradshaw, mid Thomas 
} Pride, whether buried in Westminster *Al»bcy or 
elsewhere, be with all expedition taken up and drawn 
! i on a hurdle to Tyburn, and there hanged up in their 
! i coffins for some time ; and after that, buried under 
the said gallows/ In conformity with this resolu- 
| ] tion, two bodies, said to be those of Cromwell and 
! i Ireton, were taken from gr^s or vaults in West- 
minster Abbey, on Saturday the 2Gth of January 
! 1GG1. On the following Monday, those two bodies 
, | were taken on 'a cart to the Red Lion Inn, ITolborn ; 

I I and on the same day, another^ body, said to be 
1 1 Bradshaw’s, was disinterred, which, the iuxt morning, 

| ; Tuesday, was also taken to the Red Lion. On the fol- 

i lowing day — Wednesday the 30th, the anniversary of 
1 ! the execution of the First Charles — the last indignities 
! wore perpetrated on the three bodies, as wc are tilus 
informed by a newspaper of the period : ‘ To-day, they 
j , were drawn upon sledges to Tyburn. When these 
j; tliTeo carcasses 'were at Tyburn, they were pulled out 
I; of their coffins, and hanged at the^evcral angles of 
| that triple tree, where they hung till the sun was set ; 
i after whichAtliey were taken down, their heads cut 
off, and their loathsome trunks thrown into a deep hole 
j under the gallows/ By anotlfer newspaper of the time, 

I we learn that ‘the heads Were placed upon jSNes, on 
j | the 1;op of W^stffiiripteir Hall, Bradshaw^ being placed 
,i in the middle,, immediately over that of the hall 
; whero he had , sat ns president at the trijil of Charles I. 
j the other heads placed bn either side/ f J 

The above are all the traces left, of this revolting 
affair. Why three bodies only; were desecrated, instead 
of the four decreed by the resolution of parliament ; 
why tljey were pulled out of the coplus, as the news- 
i paper states, instead 1 of being hanged up in them! as 
! the resolution specially -directed; why they were tjften 
| to the Red Lion ail all, ire v enigmas impossible bf 
solution at the preset day. Moreover, it is, to say 


the least, exceedingly doubtful whether any one of j 
those desecrated bodies was the mortal remains of 
Oliver Cromwell. Where l;e really wa9 buried, is ^ 1 
question that lias never yet, and probably liejcr will 
be satisfactorily ansvtf.ted. It is, in short, the historical 
mystery of the present paper. t ’ * 

Cromwell died of intermittent fever or ague ; next 
t^ tile plague, one of the most virulent scourges of 
England in the olden thne. Bishop Burnet tells us, it 
destroyed and weakened so many in one season, that 
of the harvest was lost, from the lack of men 
^r women able to gather the Assuming the 

epidemic form, it periodically ravaged London, until 
the surrounding marshes, Moorfieldsj, Warping,* pjid 
Lambeth, wore drained ; since then, the disease has 
almost totally disappeared from the metropolis. 
Cromwell’s father died of the ‘ cruel ague * himself, 
when his son was a young man ; his mother, brothers, 
sisters, and servants, were grievously afflicted by it; 
and his first appearance in public life Was to oppose the 
crown-commissioners, who, with reams of parchment 
and rolls of red tape, attempted to obstruct the 
drainage of the unhealthy fens surrounding his native 
town of Huntingdon. 

A well-known psychological fact, connected with the 
bauefuj^effects of marsh malaria, i9 supposed to throw 
considerable light on the less understood peculiarities 
of Cromwell’s character. Hypochondriasis, like ague, 
is frequently" caused bytatiaospheric influence in tho 
form of malaria, and thc 9 pc€ulinr debility produced by 
both these diseases, predisposes the huinap frame to 
subsequent attacks. So the gloomy shadow of an 
apparently perverted religious fervour, that over 
enveloped the git?at man, was probably occasioned by 
his youthful residence in the marshes of Hunting- 
donshire. The predisposition to agpe accompanied 
Cromwell tlyough life, to thl last scene of all. After , 
the batth ea Dunbar, lie had a severe attdbk, and the 
subsequent exposure during an unusually increment i 
winter, nearly proved fatal. In March of the following 
year, lie * thought he should have died,* bttt reco- 
vered till May, when, utterly prostrated, lie returned 
to Edinburgh, where he became so much worse, that 
at one time his army really believed he was dead* In 
June, he was so far recovered as to be able $i go out 
in a coach, b^t relapfted} and another month went over < 
before he was restored to health. / * 

,About B^even years afterwards, the Protector, worn \ 
and harassed inbody and mind, .watched by the death* 
bed of his favourite daughter, Mrs Claypolp. For A /“ 
fortnight, he scaiyely left, chamber, till at last 
her excruciating BuffCriugS were terminated by death. 
Intense grief fo» this aihiable woman, probably not 
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unmixed with feelings of remorse, acting on an already . 
enfeebled and predisposed system, brought on a return 
of the ague— a last attack of the life-long, insidioiA 
enemy, so uften repulsed, but now to conquer ; and 
hi the memorable tempest of 1 658, in the turmoil of, 
the conflicting elements, Cromwell 'died. Waller, 

in the inflated style of the period, tells us : 

«- r 

Nature, herself took notice of hi* dealh, ^ 

And, sighing*, swelled the sea with such a breath, 

That to remotest shores her billows rolled 

The approaching fate of their great ruler told. 

It is an interesting fact connected with the last 
illness of thfc* remarkable man, that prejudice prevented 
his physicians from administering to him that invalu- 
able medicine, the .Jesuits’ or Peruvian bark. The 
drug had been introduced into England about three 
years before; hut, or\e Underwood, aUonddn alderman, 
having died after taking \t, a strong Fiotestant preju- 
dice arose against ite use. Even so late as the great 
no-pojrry processions that took place in London after 
the discovery of the pretended W^eal-tub Plot, in 1071), 
a hftx of Jesuits’ bark was carried in mock state, and 
jgnominiously burned with the pope’s effigy. Nor was 
it till the commencement of the eighteenth copturj? 
that,, by tbc strenuous exertiQns of Sir Hans Sloafie, 
this truly excellent medicine became popular. 

The day after Cromwell’s death, an Order in Council 
appointed certain medical men to embalm the ta.iv. 
Dr Bates, who was* f. he Protector’s confidential phy- 
sician, has left us a full account of the proceedings on 
^tfcis occi^ion. . lie tells us that the intestines were 
*taken out,, and then the body, being filled with spices, 
was wrapped in a six-fold cerecloth, put into a 
leaden coffin, and then into a strong wooden one Yet 
the corruption burst through all ; and the foul smell 
pervading the whole house, it was necessary to inter 
the body before the solemnities of the funeral. 

This premature interment of the body necessitated 
the construction of a waxen figure to represent it 
during the solemnities of the lying-in-state and public 
funeral. The wax-figure having been prepared, it was 
carried, on the 130th September, by tl o servants of 
Cromwell’s household, front* Whitehall to Somerset 
House. Still, it was not till the 18th of the following 
October that all preparations weft? rompletedJRmd the 
apartments where the wax-figure lay in state were 
opened to the public. A suite of four room', hung 
with black velvet, and djeocated with escutcheons of 
the arms of Crbmwell, surmounted by imperial crowns, 
was devoted to this purpose. In the inner apartment, 
the waxen figure, dressed in a purple velvet robe, 
furred with ermine, and adorned with tassels and laces 
of gold, lay in regal state on a bed. of scarlet velvet. 
In one hand of the figure was placed the globe*; in the 
other, the sceptre; while beside it lay, a magnificent 
suit of armoui* denoting the warlike character of the 
deceased. After lying it this manner f^r upwards of 
a month, «tho public funeral took place* with great 
fcomp ; tiie wax-figure being draWn in a stately, open 
chariot, covered with black velvet, to Westminster 
Abbey, ‘where, on its arVival at the* west gate, the 
effigy was carried by ten gentlemen to the east end of 
the abbey, and there placed on a mausoleum erected 
ibr its reception/ Once more this waxen figure is 
dimly seen, through the mists of oblivion, and then« 
it. is lost for ever. In the Public Intelligence of June 1 4 , ' 
« 1660, we ore told tlmfc ‘ there was exposed to public 
vlemgjmt of one of tho windows of Whitehall, now the 
JcJpPiyfilce, the effigy — which was made and shewn 
ymn so much pomp at Somerset Ilouse-s-in Wax* of 

4 Oliver Cromwell, with a cord about his neck, which 
was tiedtunto one of the bars of the window/ 

Dr Bates merely saf s ,that Cromwell’s body was 
buried before tlia funeral ceremonies were performed, 
but does not tell us where*, nor, indeed, is there any 

r 

properly authenticated account of this private funeral ; 
though two different statements have been made, upon 
the subject. Oldmixon, the , historian, a man of 
undoubted veracity, assures us that he was informed 
by.a genfleman who Attended the Protector in his last 
illness, that it was relolved * to wrap the corse in lead, 
to put it aboard a barge, and to sink it in the deepest 
part of the Thames ; which was done on the night 
following, two of 1 iL 9 % near relations, with some trusty 
soldiers, undertaking t6*do it/ 

The other account is more romantic, and is partly 
supported by a slight chain of traditional evidence. It 
has been several times printed, but was first related by 
a Mr Barkstead, a gentleman of good fame, and a well- 
known frequenter of the London literary coffee-houses, 
towards the end of the seventeenth and commencement 
of the eighteenth centuries. Mr Barkstead was fifteen 
years pld at the time of Cromwell’s death, and the son 
of Bqjk stead the regicide, who was executed soon after 
the Restoration. Barkstead, the cider, had in early 
life been a goldsmith in London, hut, having acquired j 
sonic knowledge of military duties in the city train- 1 
band, he joined the parliamentary army, and rose in 1 
the Rorviec* till he was appointed governor of Reading. ] 
Subsequently, he was appointed to the important post i 
of lieutenant of the Tower; and, being on terms of 
private friendship with Cromwell, he was also made 
steward of the Protector’s household. Tne story, as 
related by Barkstead the son, is to the following 
effect That his father and others, who enjoyed the 
entire confidence of Cromwell, asked him, when all 
hopes ot a favourable termination to his illness had 
vanished, where •he #vould wish to he buried, and the 
Protector replied : ‘ Where he had obtained his greatest 
victory ami glory, and as nigh the spot as could be 
guessed where the heat of the action was — namely, in 
the field of Naseby, in Northamptonshire.’ Accordingly, 
soon after his death, the body, being placed in a leaden 
eoffiry was removed from Whitehall at midnight, and 
taken to the battle-field of#N»9eby; young Mr Bark- 
stead, by order of his father, attending close to the 
hearse all the way. *(5n arriving at the -field, they 
found a grave about nipe feet deep already prepared, 
the green sods from the surface carefully laid on ono 
side, and tlif mould on the other. The coffin being 
lowered into the grave, it was immediately filled up, 
the sods laid flat o*er, with their grassy sides upwards, 
and the surplus mould carefully removed. 

There being a local tradition at Naseby that 
Cromwell was buried in the battle-field, the llev. W. 
Marshall, late rector of that place, asked Mr Oliver 
Of om well of Cheslnint — great-grandson of Henry 
Cromwell, lord - deputy of Ireland, and last male 
descendant of the Protector— who died in 1821, if he 
knew anything of the matter. Mr Cromwell, in reply, 
stated that his mother, who lived to the advanced age 
of 103 years, knew, when young, Richard, eldest son 
of the Protector; and she was told by a servant of 
his, that he, the servant, recollected the* body of the 
Protector passing through Cheahpjtf at night, on its 
way to a place of interment ; and that he, then a lad,, 
went cm with the post-horses that drew the hearse as 
far ns Huntingdon, from whence he was sent back 1 
with the horses ; but he belfeved the hearse was taken 
further on. * * * 

■ The spot traditionally termed Cromwell’s Grave, arid 

1 still pointed out as such on the field of Naseby, is 
certainly ifot * where the heat of the action was,* nor, 
indeed, any part of the battle. It is sefine distance to 
the left and rear of the extreme left of the position 
held by the pajliamentary forces, not far from where 
tl| i ir baggage was posted during the battle, and near 
tits foot of an eminence locally known as LeanJease 

There is, however, another account of Cromwell’s 
burial-place; that should not bo passed over, though it 
X — — _ 
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serves rather to complicate than solve the mystery. 
Sir John Prestwich, a descendant of a very ihdiffereitt 
and now forgotten poet of the same name, published 
in 1787 a work entitled liespublica—n sort oj heraldic 
and genealogical notice of theJloading men of both 
pnrtie8 during the civil war. Alluding in this hook to 
Cromwell’s burial-place, he says : ‘ llis remains were 
privately interred in a small paddock near Ilhlborn, in 
that very spot over which the obsSlisk is placed in lied 
Lion Square, Holborn . — The Secret .* What Prestwich 
meant to infer by this oracular declaration, we cannot 
tell. lie may have believed that Cromwell was pri- 
vately buried, immediately after death, in the paddock 
that How is Red Lion Square ; or that the body was 
first buried in Westminster Abbey, and subsequently 
raised by the desecrators, but, during the time it lay 
at the Red Lion, was furtively taken by some partisans, 
and re-interred in the paddock, another being substi- 
tuted in its place to undergo the indignities at Tyjmrn. 
The mystery that shrouded this subject from the first, 
gave rise to the most absurd stories. The partisans 
of Cromwell ever denied that it was his, body that was 
deseerated ; some of them even went so far as to say 
that the body of Charles [., with us head •sewn on to 
the neck, was substituted for Cromwell’s; and, conse- 
quent^, it was the king’s body that was bung up at 
Tyburn, and tlie king's head that was placed on West- 
minster IRflt. This wild story gained ground through 
the pretended ignorance respecting the burhJl-place of 
Charles. Herbert, the faithful attendant of the unfor- 
tunate monarch, accurately described the exwet spot, 
in the vault of Henry VIII. at Windsor. But, after 
the Restoration, when it was contemplated to re-inter 
the first Charles w r ith regal honours at Westminster, 
the commissioner appointed to search for his*body took 
care not to find it — the fact being that Charles li. 
wanted money more for his ow n pleasures than to pay 
respect to the remains of his father. In 181. 'I, how'over. 
Sir Ilcnry Halford, the Prince-regent, the Dqpn of 
Windsor, and some others ^guided by Herbert’s descrip- 
tion, found the coffin without any difficulty, and fully 
identified its contents as thtf decapitated remains of 
Charles I. 

That Cromwell’s remains wore desecrated at Tyburn, 
and bis bead placed on Westminster Hall, w r e have 
only one collateral evidence, which, though of n most 
suspicious character, we feel bound* to mention. In a 
communication to the European Mayazin <f, some fifty 
years ago, the writer states the contents of a paper he 
found in Die drawer of a long deceased female relative. 
It is to the effect that this lady’s great- grandmother 
once dined with Sir dames Norfolk, who wuis appointed 
by parliament to see its orders, respecting Cromwell’s 
remains, carried into execution; and Sir James stated, 
at table, that he found Cromwell’s body in the w r all of 
Westminster Abbey. It was enclosed in six coffins of 
wood and lead, so firmly cemented together, that they 
bad to be broken open by pickaxes ; and he knew the 
body to be frotnweil’s, as it bad a gorget of gold, with 
Ins name engrave cjji poii it, placed upon the breast. 

This story, apart from ittu vague traditionary cha- 
racter, and the utter silence in any other quarter 
respecting the golden gorget, must , be received with 
very great Suspicion ; for* it- appeared at a time when 
heads of Cromwdll, me genuineness o£ which rested oil 
its truth, were being exhibited as sho^s, and sold as. 
' curiosities. There is an anecdote of a simple country -J 
man, who, when visiting the British Museum, asked t<* 
be shewn, the bead of Cromweil. ‘ We have not got it 
.here,’ said the attendant. ‘That is strange,* replied 
the rustic, * for there is one in Die Aslnnolean Museum 
at Oxford.* |. 

' For a long period after Cromwoll’s death, his jifed 
was of no value, and, consequently, no one ever hdlrd 
anything about it. Even after the Revolution, whdh 
the Jacobite .and Hanoverian parties were, like the lion 


and the unicorn/fighting for the ctown, the memory 
of the Protector being alike distasteful to both, his 
head remained in obscurity. But when ahese civil * 
bickerings wore over, and the nation found iraelf waging 
war wjthTiits American colonists, the sympathisers* 
with Die hatter could, fir a'cmisideration, ^ee the head 
of the great revolutionist. In fact, the revolt of the 
colonies having excited reminiscences of Cromwell, h 
cunning speculator soon produced the head, stating 
that he obtained it in the following manner; and a 
similar story is told of all .the other heads, of Cromwell 
that at various periods have been brought into the 
euriosily-market : the he/id, it sterns, was blown down 
from Westminster Hall one windy night, inutile reign of 
James II., and, having been picked up by a sentinel, 
wos sold to the ancestor pf the exhibitor. 

The American war came to an end, and Cromwell’s 
head again fell back into obscurity ; but there was one 
Cox, who kept what lie termed a museum, but what we 
now term a show, in Spring Gardens — this man possessed • 
another head of the Protector. This he did not exhibit 
publicly, such a proceeding being considered offensive 
by the powers that were ; however, he shevvqd it pri* 
vately, for an extra fee, to those who asked to see it. 
fcox went the way of all flesh, anil his collection the 
way of all such rubbish ; and for a time we hear no 
more of Cromwell’s beads, until the French Revolution 
roused a strong democratic spirit in England. Then, 
^H^ding to an advertisement in th(L Morning Chronicle 
of March 18, 17‘«)9, ‘the real eisbalmcd head of the 
powerful and renowned usurper Oliver Cromwell,’ was 
exhibited *m Mead Court, Old Bond Street, yhere-tlie 
rattlesnake was shewn last year.’ Hamlet’s idea of 
the noble dust of Alexander stopping a bung-hole, was 
nothing to the iiead of Cromwell succeeding the rattle- 
snake that whs shewn last year! The revolutionary 
spirit soon died out in England ; Buonaparte became a 
national enemy ; and newspapers and magazines were 
never wear}' of comparing the English with the French 
usurper: consequently, the various heads of Cromwell 
had again to bide their time in oblivion. 

At last their time came. A new science, phrenology, 
appeared, and once more drew them from their 
obscurity. Ilow man}' different head£ of Cromwell 
have been exhibited and descanted upon by peripatetic 
lectured, soi-chsant •professors, and others, it would 
be impossible to say ; but as we well know that t^ r o 
skulls of the vulgar murderer Eugene Aram have 
received* similar attcntufis, twe may conclude that, 
from first to last, thjro • have bec*i many more 
counterfeit heads of the more renowned Cromwell. 

The standing argument advanced, by all the pro- 
prietors and exhibitors of a Cromwell’s head, to prove 
its genuineness, is this: ‘Observe,’ they say, ‘this head 
lias beep embalmed, and in it is the spike upon which 
it was placed ; now, can you mention any other histo- 
rical character whose head was embidmed before or 
after it hadjjeen cut off and spiked? 7 Of course, it 
would bt c , jisidered the height of impertinence if we * 
replied : ‘No, we caAnot; but an embalmed head may ‘ 
have quietly rested, attached' to its body, in its coffin, 
for many year% and then, by some sacrilegious cheat, 
may have been cut off, and, with a rusty old spike 
thrust through it, exhibited for pelf.’ One of the 
proprietors of a Cromwell’s head, however, used a more 
original argument. lie said; ‘ The very peculiar round- 
ness of this head proves that it must have belonged 
to the chief of the Round-heads ; ’ and we must confess # 
we have often heard much worse showman’s logic. 

Where history is utterly dark, and dim tradition 
affords but* a feeble and doubtful light, wc may defe- 
rentially hazard a conjecture; that Cromwell, on his 
death-bed, foreseeing the Restoration would sooner or 
later take plate, wighed his jenjains to be preserved from 
desecration, is natural enough ; but Jhb romantic idea 
of being buried in the field of Naseby, is certainly very 
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unlike the character of the man. Normas it probable that 
an ambitious desire to be interred in Westminster 
Abbey fowned any part of his dying thoughts ; but lta 
may have expressed a wish, in the scriptural language 
•he loved so well, to be gathered to bis fiAhers, and,, 
consequently, his remains may* have been jtaken to bis 
family burying- place at Huntingdon. This conjecture 
is not altogether incompatible with *3 ark stead’s state- 
ment. Those who took the body as far as Huntingdon, 
and there buried it, may, to preserve the secret, and 
mislead ininycal inquirers, .have agreed to state that 
it was' taken on to Naseby. The tradition among the 
immediate descendants of Cromwell has ever been, 
that he wSs buried in a field on his paternal estate 
at Huntingdon ; and it is a curious and suggestive 
circumstance in connection with this subject, that the 
burial-place of Elizabeth, wife of the Protector, is also 
unknown, though s\ie survived her husband for sewn 
years. She died in the* house of ftlr Clay pole, her i 
son-in-law, at Norborongh, in Lincolnshire. Some | 
writers assert that she was buried in the chancel of j 
Norborough church; others, atWicken, in Cambridge- j 
uliire ; jyhile, again, others state that her remains j 
were temporarily deposited at Norborougb, and sub- | 
sequently removed to some place unknown. Tfcut, i\b j 
neither monumental inscription nor parish register \ 
records her place of sepulture, A\e may reasonably 
conjecture that she was privately interred beside the 
remains of her husband; and, though we are^3ll 
ignorant of the exa^t spot, we may conclude that bis 
body was not subjected to the indignities intended for 
it by Charles II. and the parliament of the Kesrtorution. 
Our ignorance of Cromwell's real place of burial is, 
however, of but little moment : in the words of Sprat, 
bishop of Itoch ester, we may, in conclusion, say, that 

0 'With out a monument, his memory is safe. 

They only want an opitiph 

That do remain alone 

Alive in an inscription, 

Remembered onlv In the brass or marble stone. 


of ordinary falling stars when they dash across the 
spangled sky on clear niglfts; and its movement was 
accompanied by a low, continuous, rushing sound. Tho 
star, however, had here assumed the dimensions and 
appearance of a baW of intense bluish-whito flame, 
waxing ever stronger and brighter, until it, had a 
diameter of some 7 or 8 minutes of angular measure 
— that about a fourth part of the width of the full 
moon — and it cast as startling a glare along the sea- 
roast and hills as a viVid Hash of lightning would have 
done. When about 7 degrees above the horizon, and 
the same to the east of the south point — 17 degrees 
to the east of the magnetic south— it plunged intq the 
low cloud-bank, its course being still partially visible 
through the mist, ns a track that was described by a 
casual observer as 1 a column of steam rising up from 
the sea where the meteor plunged beneath the wave/ 
The entire fall occupied some three or four seconds ; 
but £his Avas estimated, as such things usually are, at 
very much more by unpractised observers ; although, 
nevertheless, such were invariably left' with the curious 
experience of Jiow little the senses arc at the full 
command of the mind, when caught unawares anil at a 
disadvantage. To the most indifferent looker-on, the 
mere pj roteclmy of the display was, notwithstanding, 
of so brilliant a character, that the attention was 
involuntarily chained by it, so long as the flaming 
apparition was within range of the sight. 

But when the flame was extinguished, the beauty 
of the display was by no means over: there still 
reimiiiuil a spectacle that w T as of scarcely inferior 
interest* although of a less dazzling character. The 
<ail thrown out tfirc^igh the lower part of the meteorjc 
path still continued visible, like a clear bright line, 
engraved tin fire upon the sky. This permanent 
tracing commenced from 1)2 to .‘J5 degrees above the 
horizon, and ran down to within 10 degrees of it. Its 
direction w as from north to south, with a very slight 
inclination towards the east, and with a barely percep- 
tible curvature, whose convexity looked the same Avay. 
At the first, this graven line Avas evidently composed 
— — _ | of intensely incaiulesiteat substance: it Avas literally 

A IT T n TT AMU m t p tt t v VH5TT1VT i fjurnt in l, l )(1|i «■ trace of veritable fire. It was 

A II I G II .A N1) MIGHTY V l S I T A N J . j brilliantly vs , uU% but a S delicately fine as if the point 

When a child is born into the Avorld, * the verpeja ’ ; of a diamond had cut it in the hardest crystal. Up to 
spins a thread, and hangs a star Upon its emlopOn the j this time, the entire appearance was very much that 



the creed. of Lithuania according to Jacob Grimm is 
wrong ? 

On the 7th of January, in the present year, some 
very important crcstiny must have* found it$ thread 
suddenly fail it, a little before live o'clock in the after- 
noon; for a magnificent star was at that time both 
seen and beard rushing Aar th wards, across the English 
Channel, * The sun bad been Jicneath •the horizon 
about three-quarters of an hour, but the sky was per- 
fectly clear, excepting a low cloud-baidc which fringed 
the horizon ; an<l the twilight was so strong that the 
brilliant planet Jupiter could be discerned only after 
long and careful seeking! Erom the Isle of Wight, 
the falling luminary was first seen approaching from 
tho cerulean depths — or, more terrestrially speaking, 
heights — likfi a small bright ^tar, not more than 
J5 degree^ distant. Thence down it came, * sloping 
southwards, and seemingly in a line nearly parallel 

r'SJM 1 ," axis °r ‘J 10 car 1 tl ‘- 14 g* cw rapidly 
!» larger as it descended; and when it had 
r more than half its journey, it suddenly 
tve a bright j:ail in its path, as if to obviate 
:e of *sybsequent ‘mistake as to the course 
pursued. It now rapved wifcji about the speed 



merit of sound— all were there. Now, however, a 
change came over the spirit of the meteor: Blowly 
and gradually, the line of bright incandescence acquired 
breadth ; second by second it widened and Boftened as 
the eye Avas fixed upon it. After a Couple of minutes, 
it stood out upon the clear sky-background, a distinct 
cloud -pillar, shining in the yet strong twilight of tho 
higher Region ait. occupied. The fire liad transformed 
itself into vaporous water. There had tocn a period 
in the meteor-history when its fire-nature was per- 
fectly obvious, the spajk-train being as manifest as 
the gigwing lines that radiate from the anvil of the 
blacksmith when be plies his hammer on the red-hot 
iron in a dark night; and there was a period when it$ 
cloud-nature was no less distinct, Vhen its curling flock 
was as perceptible as in the delicate cloud-masses of 
the sUrnnu^ noontide-sky. But there was also an inter- 
jnediate or transition stage, enduring for about sixty 
seconds, when the sharpest scrutiny could not deter- 
mine whether it was fire or cloud. Most probably, at 
this time, it was itself a transitional body, half masse 
and half ^wrailh/ The fully developed cloud-pillar 
wts^pf a spindle shape, swelling out in the middje* lind 
tiering to either extremity. It was about os bright 
in the twilight as the young crescent moon seen half 
an hour after sunset in a transparent spring evening j 
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l)ut its outline was, upon tl\e whole, far more distinctly 
1 chiseled ’ against the cerulean background. 

After about three minutes, it became clcarty appa- 
rent' that the cloud-pillar was losing its evenness of 
outline and its regularity Of form. First, its central 
and widest part began to hollow or bow itself towards 
the left, like the bend of a horseshoe, whilsj the ex- 
tremities were shortened. It seemed as if the middle 
of the pillar were drifted or dragged towards the east, 
whilst the ends of the Bpindle were hold comparatively 
fixed in the positions they first occupied ; then its form 
became more winding and twisted, ribbon-like, and 
slightly folding serpent- ways upon itself. Next it put 
on a sort of speckled or mottled aspect, as if gathering 
up its cloud-subStancc into separate parcels. Its 
general surface, in this stage, looked very much like 
the flock or mackerel cloud of the summer sky. AL1 
these diversities of aspect were evidently caused hy 
the cloud-form being now subject to the wind. * Its 
several parts were drifted different ways, according to 
the precise movements of the atmospheric strata in 
which they were immediately floating. The great 
hollow curve appeared very much as if it ycra being 
carried eastward by the proper rotatory movement of 
the terrestrial surface, and more rapidly so than the 
thinner and less coherent portions. All this while, 
however, % strange nebulous form was drifting 
rapidly upwards and outwards through the air, growing 
smaller and fainter from increasing distance as it did so. 
like the vanishing ghost of a shrivelled and contorted 
balloon. In eight minutes, the horseshoe was reduced 
to about half of its original size ; in fourteen or fifteen 
minutes, it appeared only like a sifiall whiff of not very 
conspicuous Curl-cloud ; in twenty minutes, all that 
remained of this very remarkable display was ‘ vacant 
air/ It seemed as if its final disappearance were due 
to the combined influences of progressive dissipation 
of its reflective vapours, increasing remoteness, and 
the rapid descent of the sun beneath the horizon, 
causing the twilight rays* that illuminateil it to be 
more and more paled. t 

This beautiful meteor probably first presented its 
star-form to observers in the Isle of Wight, when 
eighty or a hundred miles above the surface of the 
island, and a little towards the south, i! then took a 
slightly curved course towards the French coast, along 
a piano that was very nearly parallel with the earth's 
polar axis, striking the sea a little short of lknd towards 
Isigny or Ba3'eux. It was seen over a very wide 
extent of England : it was visible at Grimsby, in Lin- 
colnshire, and at Liskcard, near the Land’s End. From 
Sevenoaks, in Kent, it was remarked in a direction 
about 23 degrees west of south ; from Ventnor, in the 
Isle of Wight, its path bore 7 degrees east of south; 
from Liskeard, in Cornwall, it was seen duo east. 
An observer in Havre fancied that it fell on the coast ' 
close by, and a very loud explosion was heard at the 
instant. Sijjne persons returning at the time from 
Capo de fa Heve, which juts out westward of 
Havre from the co#*t of Normandy, however, reported 
that they had seen it fall * some distance out to 
sea in that direction. Only a faint rushing ‘'sound 
was heard at Ventnor; po sound at all was per- 
ceptible at SeveppaJ^. The highest point at which 
the incandescent tail appeared, had* an* altitude of 
about 17 degrees above the horizon at Sevenoaks ; j 
at Ventnor, its altitude was at least 82 degrees, the^ 
parallels of latitude of these two places being about/ 
forty-eight mites apart from each other: this gives a 
sprt of base, when&e the distance of the point may be 
calculated by an ordinary process of surveyor’s craft. 
Such a calculation gives 118 miles for the distancetpf 
the, top of the tail from Sevenoaks, sixty-five miles tr 
its distance from Ventnor, and thirty-two miles forft§ 
height above the sea. As it is probable that from this' 
point the fall of the meteor became more and more direct 
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towards the car^i, in consequence* # of the terrestrial 
attraction inerensing its power with the augmenting 
propinquity of the terrestrial sphere, as way is 
with all falling bodies under such circumstances, in all 
■probability) it dropped in such a way thence, that it’ 
‘ quenched' Ats fires’ iif tfie waves of the Channel 
somewhere /bout ten miles from the Norman coast. 

A gentleman ‘residing at Sevenoaks, Mr John 
Rogers, who has assiduously watched meteoric pheno- 
mena during forty years, states that he has never 
before witnessed any appearance at all* to compare 
with this in all his long experience. Yet the brilliancy 
of the phenomenon was *grcatly enhanced .at stations 
further south— as at Ventnor, for instance. It seems 
more to have resembled the meteors described by *Sir 
Alexander Burnes as frtquent in •the high districts 
of Bokhara, than a genuine British example. It, 
is a notable fact, however, that n somewhat similar 
apparition did u}>on one occasion visit nearly the same 
region. On the 8th of June of the year 1822, a very 
bright meteor flashed ^eross the sky of Angerf, and 
took a patli sixty-oighf miles to the north of Poitiqrs. 
A bright cloud-streak, narrow above and broatl below, 
^as upon that occasion left behind in the sky, and 
regained visible for ten or twelve minutes. Admiral 
Krusenstern also, in lfts voyage round the world, 
encountered a fire-ball, which he described as having 
jeft^ luminous train behind it for the space of an 

This meteoric apparition has vefy strongly suggested 
the expediency of making a few remarks, at once 
popular and philosophical, respecting meteors * in 
general.’ The pleasant task is, however, postponed to 
another occasion, lest too exacting a philosophy should 
he found to ho at issue with the graceful Lithuanian 
hypothesis of meteors — and with Jacob Grimm. > 


A STORY OF A WILD-OAT SKIN. 

During my stay at one of the Australian Diggings, I 
purchased a commodious residence, in which I lived 
for some time in solitary state. This tenement was 
situated in a most desirable locality, in the midst of 
delightful woodland scondby, and surrounded by very 
extensive park-like ground*. There was a right of free- 
wanren ifltaghod to the property, and good shooting in 
the neighbourhood. To descend to particulars, I may 
say that the residence in question consisted of a bark- 
hut, which M»as made, over tcT me hy my friends, the 
Colters, when they set out for Mount Kordng, and which, 
I believe, to have been one of the best appqinted and 
most convenient dwellings at that time on the Digging. 

The fixtures and»furniture of the hut also came into 
my possession, including a table, of which the legs were 
weak aid uncertain, and the top slightly on an incline ; 
an original gridiron, or bent hoop ; several empty 
bottles ; two benches ; one shelf, or Bheet of bark 
nailed to tluswall, containing candles, salt, pipes, and 
tobacco, a. let which usually filled with watdr when it 
rained, the roof being rather leaky. In addition to 
these valuables, there was a bedstead or frame of logs 
covered with Roughs — an article whose luxurious 
character it is unnecessary for me to point out. 

I considered myself one of the most fortunate fellows 
in tho country, till I discovered that the Colters had 
deft behind them other things of a less desirable nature. 
After having bought my first bag of flour, I became 
aware that I had come into the reversion of a populous 
colony of mice, which consumed among them almost 
as much flour as I did* They rattled over my furniture 
at *night, itnd serenaded me w r ith faint squeaks of 
pleasure as they pitched into my provisions. There 
was no keeping them out. I put my damper into 
double bags, and hung it from* the ceilpig— that is to 
say, from the ridge-pole — but they climbed down the 
rope, and gnawet? a hole ’in the bags. After many 
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fruitless efforts, I taught one, and rfade an example 
of him ; hut I found that example was entirely lost 
upon the *'st. They were incorrigibly hungry, and 
would cat. They increased and multiplied to such an 
extent, that at length matters* became seriouA. 

I hope 1 nyi not by nature crtiel, nor murlr given to 
wjiat are called antipatlues. I like all living creatures 


in their proper places. There was ail old frog-headed 
lizard which resided in my chimney, and which was of 
a social disposition, and would come out sometimes 
and p#ss the •evening with me. He would sit on the 
hearth, and stare fixeiyy at me with his contemplative 
eye for an hour together. I never thought of doing him 
any harm ; out then he was not obtrusive in his man- 
ners — ahope all, he did not cat Hour at Is. C»d. a pound. 

Powder and shot* were expensive, but their effects 
were lasting. I got out my roolvcr, loaded it care- 
fully; and having placed, my last new damper, un- 
covered, in the middle of the floor, I tlirned into bed, 
*keeping my eye on the damper, and my finger on the 
trigged But not one of tlie # cunning little rascals 
[ would come out. Several tim<^ one fat old fellow 
popped his liead out of his hole, as though on the 
watch — my residence was entirely undermined by thesq 
animals — looked, at me, and then popped hack ifgai*' : 
I think he winked at me. • 

The other inhabitants of the hut were less trouble- 
some. There were some tarantulas, or * tri-anteh^es,* 
as Colter called wdiich lived in the bark, /fm. 

were in the habit <5f* biting people; but I was told 
they always respected the person of the proprietor. 
Then there w/*ne a number of insects, of such curious 
forms and brilliant colours as would have delighted an 
entomologist. Any one with a proper regard for the 
interests of science, would certainly have collected 
some^of them in a bottle and burned lucifer- matches 
in it ; I, however, contented myself with watching 
them as they crowded on my table at night. When by 
chance I had got a newspaper, and was busy reading, 
they would delight to walk over the white paper, and 
flutter their gorgeously painted wings. There was n 
kind of moth with four wings, a little gray -coated 
fellow, which I used to observe with .t melancholy 
curiosity, lie would come flying down upon the 
paper, where he would walk abgut for a while ; and 
then, as if ho preferred that mpde of travelling! would 
cast off lus wings, one after the other, and become a 
mere grub. Here was a theme on which perhaps a 
gold-digger mi^ht moralist*. * • 

The diggers in the neijhtrmrhood went away, one 
after the other, till I became confined almost exelusii ely 
to the society I have described. However, there was a 
store still standing about half a milotoff, and as long as 
that remained there was no great cai.se for complaint. 
A butcher I had no need of, while the powder ftixl shot 
lasted, for the woods yielded plenty of game, and in 
abundant vari^y. There were quail, pigeons (these 
are fine birds with golflen wings, lar^r than the 
English vTood -pigeon), paroquet^ — capita in a pie; 
not to speak of many smaller birds, which were' not 
to be despised when'the big ones were scarce. Then 
sometimes a shot might be had at atf opossum or a 
bandy coot, or some other four-footed tenant of the 
woods, which, like the birds, went into the frying-pan, 
and was consumed without sauce or ceremony. 

On the whole, I was not dissatisfied with my com- 
pany, nor particularly pleased when I found my privacy 
• intruded upon by a stranger. , One night, on returning 
home; from work, I found a man lying asleep on my 
bed* with his hat on and his face buried in his arms., I 
Stood for a moment in admiration of his cSolncss, and 
then stirred him up with a pick until he awoke. 
^Vho'are you, pray V I asked. 

He turned towards fbe,* and slid: ‘It’s me, Mr 
Smith; don’t you # know Gardner V 
His clothes were in 1 disorder, ancf his face haggard 


and dirty ; but I recognised him at length as a man 
\flio, a few weeks before, had been working in the gully, 
but who had been absent since that time. He began 
to tell a %tory of how he had gone with a party to the 
Ovens Diggings, thef- just discovered. He had met 
with no luck at the -Ovens ; and, as he had quarrelled 
with his jiarty, he had come back to stay with mo. 
This was highly pleasant and satisfactory. I knew 
nothing of Mr Gardner*, and was by no means disposed 
to have his society thrust upon me in this manner. I 
was at a loss to understand why he should have conic 
to mo, for 1 had never held much intercourse with him. 

I remembered him as a civil-spoken man with whom I 
had sometimes exchanged a word, but who had never 
shown a disposition to court any society beyond that of 
the man with whom he was working. 

. However, it would not do to turn him out at once: 
the night was coming on, mid he was evidently too 
much fatigued to go elsewhere for a' lodging. lie had 
sold his tent and everything belonging to it, having 
trilstcd, as lie informed me, entirely to my hospitality. 

I gave him to understand that lie was welcome to the 
shelter of Jhe hut for the night, but that I wished to 
work alone, and did not want compnn} r . lie thanked 
me so earnestly for this surly offer, that I became 
better disposed towards him, especially when ho 
insisted upon making himself useful, antlered as he 
was, set to work to cook our supper. There was, 
however, * something strange about bis manner. He 
never spoke, unless in answer to a question; and thou 
his reply was short, and uttered in an odd, incoherent 
sort of way, forv^iich I could not account. As soon as 
the. supper was ovef, he seated himself in a corner of 
the fireplace with his face buried in his hands. After 
a while, ft hen I supposed he was falling asleep, a 
sudden shiver passed over him, and ho moved his 
position without looking up, and doubled himself up 
still more. I asked if he was cold, and lie stared at me, 
as though surprised at the question. He was not cold, 
he said. I*ad vised him to \ urn in; and he then got 
up and proceeded to ljcap some logs on the lire, 
utter which ho rolled 'himself in his blankets. I (lid 
the same; and, having ideterininod to turn my sulky i 
companion out of doors on the morrow, I fell asleep. 

Next morning, as soon as I awoke, Gardner called 
to me in a faint voice, and asked me to bring him a 
drink of water. going to him, I found that he was, 
in fact, too Til to move. During the day, his illness 
increased, and 1 proposed to go to the government 
camp for a doctor ; but lie begged me not to leave 
him, and insisted that lie should soon be better. It 
seemed to me that he suffered more pain of mind than 
of body, and the convulsive twitching of his face, as he 
lay with closed eyes in bed, was not a pleasant sight to 
see. He expressed his gratitude for such services as I 
was able to render him, and was evidently anxious to 
give me as little trouble as possible; but when I asked 
him to explainTvhat ailed him, and to avail himself of 
any knowledge of medicine I might possess, he would 
make no answer, or only say, as bafiw*e, that he should 
soon be better. • 

Durfcig the night which followed, I was awakened 
by a loud groaning. The bqd which Gardner occupied 
was at right angles with mine, agd a$ the fire was Still 
burning, I efiuli see his face from where I lay. He 

V was evidently* struggling with some fearful dream* 
His breast fceaved convulsively ; a gurgling noise issued 
from his throat, and presently he broke # out with' a cry 
of * Ned— Ned !’ several times repeated. # I remembered 
that Gardner’s mate, with whom he had been working 
before he left the gully, was a man commonly.known 
asf* Long Ned/ who was believed to have been very 
successful as a digger. This man had quitted the 
neighbourhood at the same time as Gardner, and 
, probably in his company. 

I got out of bed for the purpose of wak&g my 


companion; and, having lit a candle, I saw that the 
convulsions were renewed, and that he presented itll 
the appearance of a man in a fit. I took hold of his 
arm, and awoke him. He stared wildly abo*it him, as 
I did so, and then, recognising life, lie sunk back with ' 
a deep sigh of relief. 

* Gardner,’ I said, 4 where’s Long Ned ? * 

He raised his head with a. scared look, and put liis 
hand over his face. t . 9 

4 Why don’t you answer me?’ 

4 What makes you ask that?’ he groaned out. 

4 No matter; I do ask it. Where is he?’ 

4 1 — I don’t know,’ he gasped. 

I felt certain he was not telling the truth; and a 
suspicion had occurred to me, which I determined to 
set at rest at once. 

‘Look you, Gardner, I must know what’s the reaspn 
of your groaning and crying out in } T our sleep. Such 
dreams as these don’t come to honest men.' * 

‘What do you take me for?’ 

4 1 believe you have got something on your mfntl. 
If it is anything you dare tell, I advise you to tell it, 
o* I shall think the worst.’ 

He made rio reply ; and I continued : 

‘Lid Long Ned go to the Ovens along with you?’ 

4 Don’t ask me. I can't tell you.’ 

4 1 ask_jou again, what’s become of him?’ He 
made no reply for some minutes, and then suddenly 
raising himself up, he said : ‘ I will tell J ou. Yuu^ 
won’t wrong me, will you ?’ 

4 Wrong you ! — why should I ? What (lo yen mean ? ’ 

‘I’ve got a had story to tell you^ and perhaps you 
won’t believe it ; but it’s all true.* You asked me whefe 
Ned was ? ’ 

* Well ?’ said I impatiently. * 

‘Well, poor Ned's gone: he was murdered in the 
busli — not by me — don’t look like that ; I didn’t do it.* 

My companion seemed so much agitated, that 1 got 
him a drink ol tea, after which he grew calmer., 

‘Tell me all about * this,’ I said: 4 how did it 
happen?’ I Will not trouble the reader with the 
questions by which I obtained the narrative of the 
murder. It was in substance, as follows : 

Gardner and Long Ned had set out together for 
the Ovens, carrying nothing with then except their 
blankets. The latter had wrapped up in his bundle 
forty ounces of gold, which he would not send to Mel- 
bourne by the escort, as he said he did ifbt want to he 
short of money at the new Diggings. Long Ned was a 
very good sort of fellow, hut unfortunately lie could 
not pass a ‘grog-shop’ or drinking-tent without going 
in; and ho invariably stayed by his bottle till he ‘find 
finished it. Gardner said that his companion would 
often get so drunk in the middle of the day, that it 
would be impossible to get him away from the place 
until the next morning; and on this account, they 
travelled very slowly. 

One afternoon, when they wore going to stop by the 
roadside flfr dinner, Long Ned caught sight of a tent 
standing back frvjii the road, on which a dirty cotton 
handkerchief was flying in «fche breeze, as a sign of 
more or less good cheer to be had within. Onm nearer 
inspection, this place of entertainment proved to he a 
frame of>rude sticks, covered with pieces of tarpaulin 
And strips of olcl blanket, and besid$ ifr stood a shed 
for ahorse and cart. The proprietor* was dozing b(j 
side the fire, with a short? stump of a pipe in his moutjf 
Long Ned, in his usual way, declined the offer *>f 
coffee, and desired the man to bring out a bottle of* 
* stuff/ at which ail three were presently occupied, 

The owner of the tent,, the only person they saw 
< there,’ was a short squat man, unusually dirty evei for 
the Diggings, and with a face so covered with lark 
matted hair, that the- features were scarcely diitiji- 
guishable. However, he seemed of a social temper, 
and did his best, in & rough way, to please his visitors. 
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Long Ned began* to brag about the &old he had found ; 
bow he had got forty .ounces in his ‘swag,’ and tickets 
for above fifty ounces more, which he ha<Dsent down 
to Melbourne. The landlord said that it wasn’t 
everybody^ tlgit had as much luck. 

There being no room f6r all three to, sleep in the 
teut, Gardner, with a good deal of trouble, persuaded 
his companion tf> resume the journey. The landlord 
offered no opposition to their departure, but, on tho 
contrary, directed them to a lodging-tent, which lie 
said stood about three miles further un, and* which 
they might reach before dark^ by a short-cut over 
a neighbouring lull. He brought out another bottle of 
spirits, and offered them a parting-glass'at his own 
expense, a civility which neither refused. 

They took their way, in the dusk over the hill he 
had pointed out; hut, before they had walked a mile, 
Gardner began to feel a stupefaction of brain, accom- 
panied with giddiness. His companion soon began to 
suffer from the same symptoms* in a greater degree ,' 9 
although they were both tolerably sober a few minutes 
before. Staggering .^tmg, scarcely conscious of where 
they were goiug, they came to an old travellers’ camfl, 
f with two nuamis , or bush-tents, still standing. Gardner 
igiimtged to get under one of tlic ruiamis, and immediately 
tell into a deep sleep. • 

He said lie never had such a sleep as that. All 
sorts of shapes seemed dancing before his eyes ; and 
was a cold weight, as it weie, upon his heart, 
such as lie had never felt befote.' Then he thought 
he heard his name called, loudly, louder still, and 
then faintly. lie made a great effort awake, 
and at last succeeded, though he was still in a half- 
stupified state. There was a noise of some person 
moving near him, and a low moaning. He got on 
his knees to creep out of the miami, and by the light 
of the moon he saw his mate lying on the ground 
with blood issuing from a cut on the head, and a man 
kneeling beside him and searching his pockets. Horror- 
struck at tho sight, Gardner was at first unable to 
move, but at length, with a sudden impulse, he threw 
himself upon the assassin, and tried to hying him to the 
ground. The latter, though surprised by the attack, 
soon freed himself, and Snapped two caps of a revolver 
at liis assailant; but the pistol missing fire, he caught up 
the bu&llq of Long tied and made off into the bush. 

Gardner had no strength to follow him, but sunk 
down by the body of his mate, and lay there he could 
not tell how long. Whoti h»* again came to himself, it 
was broad daylight. Having satisfied Aimsolf that Ned 
had ceased to breathe, lie ran away from the spot, 
and walked for two days without sleeping, till he 
found his way hnfk to my hut. 

‘It’s all true,*, Gardner said when he had ended this 
story. » 

4 What made you keep it secret ? ’ I asked. 4 Did 
you give no information to the police V 

4 1 dared jiot. They \1 h^e said it was me.* 

I could #ardly restrain my indignation at this reply. 

4 1 know wlyit tlffc police are,’ lie repeated ; 4 and if 
you was like me, you wouldn’t have told them either.* 
He would ttot explain what he meant; but I after- 
wards found out the reason of his fears, which were not 
altogether groundless. Gardner was, In lihe language 
of the colonies, an ‘old lag*-— that is to say, a dis- 
charged convict — and h© knew that if the murder 
became known, he would be suspected of having killed 
his mate for the sake of the gold he had about him. „ 
I told Gardner that I should give information to 
the police at once. Seeing that I was resolved, he at 
length gave his consent, and I set off to the government 
camp, and inquired of the guard for one of the com- 
missioners who bore a good name on the » Diggings. 
Fortunately, that* gentleman was engaged in a rubber 
of wdiist, and therefore, although it was near midnight, 
I had no difficulty in getting to see him. He listened 
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to me politely, and* shewed a degree tf energy not at 
all common among those officials. „ f 

" ‘This is a strange story,’ he said. ‘The fact of the 

murder is tVue enough, for the body has bepn found 
Under the circumstances you describe; but why should 
this man wa’i^t to conceal it ? Lmust see him/ 

I told him Gardner’s qondition, and he sunt for the 
doctor from the whist-table, ordered three hfrses to be 
saddled, and desired me to lead the way to the hut. 
In half an hour more, lie bad heard the story from 
Gardner’s owi^ lips, and ascertained that the murder 
had taken place on the third night before. 

‘ Could you swear to f the murderer, if you saw him ?’ 
the commissfbner asked. 

Gardner said he could not: lie was so stupified that 
he remembered nothing about Jiiin, except that he was 
a stout man. 

‘ You say there was a grog-tent where you stopped, 
about a mile from the place ?' * 

* Gardner assented. • 

‘Thitf tent is not there now: I was all round the 
place Last night/ *v 

♦‘Tknexv you wouldn’t believe me,’ Gardner said. 

‘ You are mistaken ; I do believe you. I know there 
was such a tent there. You say the man took %oujr 
mate’s swag with him. ' What was in it ?’ 

‘ Nothing but a ’poBsum-rug that his gold was tied 
up in/ , . 

‘ Nothing else ? * . 

‘ Not that I know o£’ 

The commissioner considered. ‘That’s awkward,’ 
he observed to }he doctor. ‘ A bag of gold and an 
opossum-rug are tilings not easily identified/ 

‘I should know that rug among a thousand,’ 
interposed Gardner. 

* How 80 ? * 

‘Wffy, it was made in a burr)', or else in a place 
where ’possums ar’n’t so plenty as they arc here. 
There was one wihl-cat skin in it/ 

‘ Y r ou are certain of that ? ’ 

* I am, sir/ he replied. 

‘ Could you swear to the man that kept that coffee- 
tent, if you saw him ?’ 

‘ I should know him any wlitre/ 

‘Very good/ said the commissioner. ‘Doctor, I’ll 
leave you to examine your patiAit. Let Jiir* have 
anything he wants from the oaiiip. You need not be 
alarmed, my man ; you are not suspected about this 
affair. Good-night to you* 4 , 

I followed theJcommbssioaer putside, and asked if he 
thought be could trace the min at the grog- tent, on 
whom our dhspicions had fallen. 

‘ I think I can/ he said. ‘ Time is everything ; he lias 
three days’ start of us, but it may be # done/ And -the 
commissioner mounted his horse and galloped ai^ay. 

The doctor pronounced it necessary to have Gardner 
removed to an hospital- tent which had just been fitted 
up at the camp. Next morning, he sent ^lown some 
assistance for that purpose; and we took* clown the 
door of the hut, which was formet^of a sheet of bark, 
and with its assistance we constructed a rude litter, on 
' which the sick man was carried without much difficulty. 

On the evening of the following day, a man with a 
horse and cart was pursuing leisurely the high road 
from the Ovens to Melbourne. He had just emerged 
from a long line of forest, and had reached the rising 
ground, from which a wide view stretches over plain 
t And sea. The city lay within a few miles ; and, as the 
sun was not yet down, the traveller would have light 

1 enough to get there easily before dark. So he thought 
to -.hlptel^ as he Stopped near to a poliee-ctation So 
.^ighihis pipe, and then resumed his journey at the 

1 pace.as before. 

! / Two troopers, one of w]y>m t appeared to be an officer, 

y; were lounging bdfore the door as he passed, and bade 
him ‘ Good-evening/ t * 

. ■ ■ 

* Evening/ replied the man. 

- * Let us look what you have got in your cart, my 
man/ said the officer. 

‘What’s your game?**was the reply. ‘There’s, 
♦nothing in the cart bu^my traps. Look, if you like. 
And he seated himself on a log, and smoked his pipe, 
while the policeman turned over the contents of the cart. 

It continued articles pf bush-furniture, cooking- 
utensils, two or thrc6 casks, and other articles of a 
similar kind. In one corner, tied up with a rope, was 
an opossum- rug, which the officer unrolled and spread 
out on the ground. The man on the log then took the 
pipe out of liis mouth. The rug was a large one, with 
a defect in the make which was very unusual: it 
contained one wild-cat skin. 4 

‘What do you want with that?’ said the owner of 
the cart gruffly. 

‘ Is this your rug ?’ 

1 WVy, of course it is. Whose else ?* 

‘ IIow did you come by it ?’ 

“How did I come by it?’ he repeated with a laugh. 

‘ Why, I bought it. They ’re cheap enough, ar’n’t they ? ’ 

‘ Very true/ replied the officer, and he rolled up the 
rug again ubd replaced it in the cart. Then going up 
to the man be said : ‘ You killed a man on Friday- 
night, near the Goulburn. You cut him on the head 
with a tomahawk when he was asleep. You took that 
rug from linn, and forty ounces of gold, whidif you have 
got now ill }'our pocket/ # 

At this speech, the man dropped his pipe, ami sat 
for a mou^ent stupified ; then suddenly started up and 
put liis hand to his belt, in which he carried a revolver. 
'The officer, who sitw the motion, was beforehand with, 
him, and, catching him by the throat, threw him down. 

‘Joe, tie«Iiis bands/ the officer said to his man. 

The prisoner having been secured, be was searched, 
and a quantity of gold w{is found upon him, amongst 
which was a bag containing exactly forty ounces. He 
was th|jjn placed in confinement, and subsequently sent 
back to the Diggings. r - . 

As soon as Gardner’s state of health would permit, 
he was confronted with ^lte prisoner, and immediately 
recognised him as the kepper of the tent where Long 
Ned and himself had stopped on the afternoon of the 
murder, and \herc he had no doubt they had both 
been ‘hoeussed/ 

When the prisonenwas brought to trial in Melbourne, 
it was proved that he was a man of notoriously bad 
character, and there was great reason to fear that poor 
Neil bad not been bis only victim. With respect to 
the crime for which be was arraigned, other facts came 
oufcMdiich remo\ ed all doubt of his guilt, and he was 
condemned and executed. 

As to Gardner, I never saw him after he recovered 
from his illness ; but before he left the Diggings, he . 
informed me that he should go to Tasmania, to a little 
farm he possessed there. I wished him good-luck, and 
returned with considerable satisfaction to the society 
of the mice. * 

A RUSSIA* FABULIST. 

♦ 

Gogol and Poushkine arc the Russian authors of 
whom most is known in this* country: Kryloff is the 
Russian author yho is most popular amongst the 
Russians themselves. His fables, which are his prin- 
4pal productions, are familiar to every Russian who 
can read ; moreover, they constitute those specimens 
pf Russian national literature which are least contami- 
nated .by imitation of foreign models. On both these 
accounts, the reader may be glad to learn something of 
tlie^ author—of a writer who, great as is his popularity 
in Ms own country, has hithert#been so little known 
in #urs, that his name has only once before been 
printed in an English Serial. 

Ivan Andreevitch Ivryloff, then, was born in 1767* 

\ 
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When he was eleven years old, his father, a poor that, within thr<*b days of her arrivifl in the capital, sho 
officer in the army, died, and his mother had thereafter died of hunger, cold, and over-fatigue, leaving Ivan 
to gain her own livelihood, which she could do only by without a home, without a rouble, and without a • 
the labour of her hands. Her means were* therefore, friend. „ 9 

humble enough, but she nevertlfcless resolved that her* Iiut Tv^n was not long in finding a friend, nor the 
eon should be well educated. This was a singular resolu- friend in abiding for Ivan Employment in Jus old capa- 
tion for a Russian mother of her rank in life to form ; eity of cojTist, Thenceforth, for some time, he is lost 
and she seem9 to have been, singularly impelled to it, sight of by 1 h i a btographers ; and when next he is heahl 
by a conviction, founded upon hi dream she had the of, he is eighteen years of age, has formed the acquaint- 
night before Ivan was born, that her son was destined to ance of some literary persons connected with the 
distinguish himself, and to rise in the world. It being theatres, and has himself -written several^plays, some of 
essential to his thus rising that he should become which have been represented. By and by, he became 
master of the French language, since the Kussian so enamoured of this branch of^literature, that be for- 
nobles — and in Kussian society there can scarcely be sook all other occupations, and devoted hAnself wholly 
said to be any middle-class— never used any other to it. Twelve years passed, during which lie wrote a 
except when speaking to their serfs, she at first devoted great many plays, but /eeeived very little money for 
•three-fourths of her scanty earnings to the purpose of them, and he then commenced a literary serial, called 
paying a master to give him instructions in it. Not the Inspector. This enterprise proved entirely unsuc- 
fi riding Ivan make much progress under this rmster’a eossful, and vtitliin twelve "months had to be given 
tuition, and at anyrate it hecoming impossible for her up ; no£, however, till something in its columns had* 
to continue paying, she dismissed the teacher aftc* a attracted the notice of the Empress Marie Fedorowna, 
few months, assumed his office herself, and, although the mother of the h ^ Czar Nicholas, and occasioned 
she did not know a word of the language, eventually her to take KrylofT under her patronage. A‘ftt!r 
succeeded in teaching it. She kept Ivan at his book, a while, she obtained for him a sinecure office in the 
made him read a French lesson to her four times a estaUishmont of the military governor of Saratov, on 

day ; and whenever she thought he read it well, the Volga ; and the ncatt four years KrylofT spent in 

rewarded him with little sums of money. His national a peaceful retreat 1000 miles from the capital, dividing 
aptitude Tut the study of languages being stimulated his time between gambling — to which he was sadly 
in this way, within twelve months he became able to^r&ficted— occasional play- writing, spid the cultivation 
speak French almost as fluently as his mother-tongue . -1 of flowers. In this position, entirely master of his own 
These twelve months had but just pastVd, when time, and receiving a large salary for the performance 
Madame KrylofT met with an accident which incapa- of merely nominal duties in the household of a neble- 
citated her for the occupation thc*had hitherto fdl- man who treated him as an equal, he was 'free to remain 
lowed since her husband’s death, and so obliged her fill the end of his days, if Be thought fit; but, by and 
to solicit for Ivan, mere child as he was, Hie place of by, seclusion from the society of men of literary 
copyist to the secretary of the governor of the village tastes became irksome beyond everything; so lie re- 
in which she resided. This situation being gained, signed his office, and once more set out for the capital 

Ivan spent the following three years in copying official — the centre of the Kussian world of thought. Oil his 
documents, and in reading certain bboks winch lie way thither, lie had to pass through Moscow, where ho 
found in the governor’s cabinet, and of which he was found that his name was not forgotten, and received 
generously allowed free use. They were, of course, all from the litterateurs there assembled a warm and 
Frencli books, and among tluftn chanced to he some sympathetic welcome. Amongst them was the poet 
volumes of Kacine. It was these which found most Dmictriefl*; and he, imagining that he perceived in 
favour with Ivan. Ho read and re-read them, and KrylofT the germs of (fruiter genius than ho had yet 
they awoke in his mind a taste for dramatic literature, evinced, and fancying that lie could sec better than ' 
which clung to him through life, and led him at Krylofii himself vyluft was the proper sphere for the 
fourteen to attempt to write an ojwra. exercise of his talents* persuaded him to translate a 

Meanwhile, the pittance he earned as copyist was couple of La Fontaine’s fables into Kussian verse, 
all his mother and himself had to subsist upon; and When the translations were (ipceciited, Dmietrielf, struck 
it was so small, that even in summer-time they had by their originality and 4 ) 0 wer, serft them to the 
to suffer severe privations, and in winter, hud fre- Moscow Spectator, the fading literary journal in the 
quently to rest content with a single meal of co.lrse Kussian Empire. They were at once inserted, and at 
rye-bread per day. In the winter of 1782, owing to once became widely popular. Editor and readers alike 
the deficient harvest of the preceding autumn, they ‘asked for morc^f’ and thus, at somewhat over forty 
, ceased to be able to obtain even this ; whereupon, not- years qf age, KrylofT at last discovered his vocation — 
withstanding that she was now a cripple, and that the at last found that hi? ‘mission’ was to write, not 
journey of 900 miles would have to be made on foot, indifferent plays, hut first-class fables,, 

Madame Rryloff boldly determined toigo to St Fetors- Thcreaftty, the career of tfvryloff was almost devoid 
burg, hopiilg that Bho would there be able to obtain for of incident^ The Czar Alexander took liigi under his 11 
herself the pensi/vp which was her due as an officer’s protection, and kept him henceforth in comfortable 
widow, but which she bad hitherto received no part of, circumstances. The remainder of his life passed 
in consequence of her inability to bribe certain sub- pleasantly enough, according to his idea of pleasure, 
Officials to forward her application for it to the proper in gambling, drinking votki, rearing pigeons, cultivate 
authorities. She hoped, likewise, to be able to gain for ing flowers, and, when the fit was on him, writing 
Ivan a more reiMTerative situation, and one in which fables, lie died in 1852. 

he should have greater chance of promotion. During Wo shall try to reproduce a few of his fables, 
the journey, which occupied six weeks ^)f a winty The first we shall translate is directed against that 
remarkable, even amongst Russia^ winters, for iTs carelessness and want of forethought which arc so # 
severity, the*two poor travellers were entirely depen- common amongst all Slavonic peoples, and which were 
dent for the means of subsistence upon the charity of so far characteristic of Kryloff himself, that even 
those whom they encountered upon^the way ; and as ia the dayB of his prosperity he would many «timea 
that tvav lay for the roost part through some o%the have starved if the czar had not taken care of him. It 
most thinly inhabited*portions of an empire whiJi is is styled Trichka's Caftan, and runs as follows 
nowhere populous, except within the walls, of sow of ‘Trichka obseiyed one.day that there were hole* in 
its cities, it is no wonder that the fatigues of the the elbow of his caftan ;*$o he called for “scissors and 
joomey completely exhausted Madame Kryloff, and needle, cut off ecyne piece® from the ends of the sleeves. 
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and patched the hoiks with them. HisWtan was then 
mended, certainly, hut his arms were bare for a whole, 
hand’s-length above his wrists. 

Trichkn, however, was satisfied. “ Why f should I 
trouble niys.elf about so small a matter said he. 
But when ho^went into the Streets, everybody* laughed 
at him, as well they might. J 

1 Then Trichka said to himself: “O' well f I’m not, 
after all, the' fool they take me for; I’ll find out a way 
to remedy, this also. I will make the sleeves as long 
as they t were before.” 

Trichka, who was no f eommon fellow, did as he said. 
Ho went to work with his scissors and needle again, 
cut a piece f/om the bottom of his caftan, lengthened 
his sleeves .with it, and was quite content — though he 
now wore a caftan that was shorter than his waist- 
coat. 

As Trichka mended h]p caftan, so have I seen 

g entlemen repair their embroiled affairs. 1 Look a little 
earer — they are parading ‘in Trichka’s caftan.’. 

Our Second specimen of Kr^loflPs productions is 
directed against another Russia^ national failing — 

I namely, excessive fondness for spirituous drinks, and 
especially for votlci, a kind of whisky manufactured (1 
from grain. Mr J. B. Gough himself could eftsir^ 
nothing more telling than the fable of The Two 
Movjiks. 

4 44 Good-morning, Tlmdeus.” 

“ Good-morning, vYegor. How have y ou and ttev 
world agreed of late ? *■* I 

“ Alas ! comrade, but sadly. Since last 1 saw you, | 
I have had a great misfortune. The other night I set j 
fire to my house, and evey thing I had in the world j 
was burned.” 

“Ah! brother Yegor, that was an ill trick to play j 
yourself.” 

“And a trick, comrade, for which I must thank the | 
votki. It was Christmas-eve, so I had some friends j 
to sup with me, and had placed before tliem plenty to ! 
drink as well as to eat. When supper was over, 1 left 1 
the room to go and feed the horses ; but I had better i 
have let them go hungry lor a night. The votki lmd J 
so got into my head, that I could not emry the torch | 
steadily, and some sparks frdth it, consequently, fell ; 
amongst the hay. The whole house was instantly m 
flames, and it was only by a miracTc I saved, e#n my 
life* All my goods were consumed, and you see me 
now as poor as a beggar.” 

“ Yours is a sad story, f on^ade,” replied Thadeus ; 
“but I have evkn a sadder* oge to tell. I also have | 
had a great jnisfortunc since we last met, and one, like 
yours, all owing to the votki. Like }ou, on Christmas- 
eve I entertained some friends, and priced before them 
full jugs as well as full dishes. Whcgt the jugs were 
getting empty, I left the room in order to go iiVo the 
cellar lor wherewith to fill them again ; but I had 
better have beenssatisfied to let my guests go thirsty 
, for the rest of the evening. The votki gvas in my 
, head, and 1« could not carry the torch stqtfidily ; ^so, 
being afraid that sparks might faH^from it and set the 
house on fire, I put it out, and went on in the darkness. 
All went well till 1 came to the' top of tllte cellar-steps, 
but then I missed my footing, and fell to the bottom. 

I was picked up with both my legs broken, and you see 
tne now a cripple for life ! ” 

Ivanovitch had listened to these narrations. When 
they were ended : “ Well, there is one thing % be 
Jearned from ^our stories,” said he, “ and that is, that 
altjraigih it is ecrtainly dangerous for a drunken man 
t torch, it is more dangerous still for him to 
;wCpi the dark without one ! • * 

mMe following fable is the last KrylolT wrote : it is 
|p6fled Th#Pead- divers : — 

gp * There wijp once a czai who troubled himself with 
fthose old question s* which so long agitated the schools, 

■ and are not settled even yet: Can# knowledge give 


happiness to humanity ? Cap it be considered a good, 
or mi ust it be regarded as an evil ? Finding himself 
unable to determine them, he proposed them to his - 
counsellors and do an assembly of all the wise men in 
^iis empire ; but neither statesmen nor scholars coukl 
answer them to his satisfaction. So he offered a* neat 
reward to whoever would solve them, and caused the 
oder to be published far and wide. But no . one 
attempted to claim tfnq reward ; and the czar had 
begun to despair of obtaining a solution of the problem 
which occupied his thoughts, when one day, having 
wandered into the country and lost his way, he met a 
hermit, to whom he communicated his anxieties, and 
whose opinion upon the subject of them he demanded. 
The hermit reflected for a moment, aid then answered 
in a parable. “ Three brothers,” said he, “ became divers 
for pearls. The youngest was indolent, foolish, .and a ‘ 
coward ; he seldom ventured into the sea, and then 
only ixto shallow places near the beach : he remained 
poor. The second brother was industrious, brave, and 
prullent ; Jie dived every day, and chose spots mode- 
rately deep, and within a moderate distance of the 
shore : he became rich. Seeing this, the third brother 
imagined that lie that went furthest from the shore, 
and dived the deepest, would bring up most wealth; 
so he swam far out to sea, and then plunged into the 
deepest spot he could discover : he remained^jn it. 0 
czar,” added the sage, “much good may tie found in 
knowledge*; nevertheless, an audacious mind may 
therein find an ab\ss and death!”’ 

We hflvo space but for one more specimen of 
KrylofTs productions. The one we shall choose can 
hardly be considered* a fable, in the yEsopian sense,* 
but Kryloff wrote nothing Ins countrymen are fonder 
of: we alluhe to the story of The Wonderful Bridge. 

k A nobleman, who had just returned from a tour 
through Southern Europe, one day took a walk with 
one of his friends. On the way, he spoke of the 
woiideijp lie had seen in foreign countries, adding to 
the truth a good deal of intention. He was one of 
those Russians who are fond of vaunting foreign coun- 
tries at the c\}v use of their own, and lie omitted no 
opportunity of comparing Russia very unfavourably 
vitli the lands he had just visited. Amongst other 
things, he spoke with much contempt of the variable- 
ness of the climate of Russia, which is sometimes as 
warm us that of Persia, and sometimes as cold as that 
of Iceland ; And declared that, on the contrary, in 
France and Italy the weather nove^ changed, but was 
always warm and sunny, jfle asserted that in those 
countries neither darkness nor winter ever came, but 
that the year was one perpetual day and perpetual 
spring. He added : “ There, too, they neither plant 
nor sow ; nevertheless, their flowers and fruits are 
plentiful, and are the finest in the world. For in- 
stance, in Russia I never saw a cucumber longer 
than one’s hand, but in Italy I saw one as large as a 
mountain ! ” * 

‘‘Indeed!” replied bis companion; “thftt was cer- 
tainly a wonderful cucumber. I never heard of a 
greater marvel, though there are marvels everywhere. 
We fin& wonderful things in all countries, in Russia 
as well as in Italy. For instance, there is something 
just before us, the like of wbicb, I /eel convinced, 
was never seen tjjsewherc — I meanNff© bridge we are 
coming to.” . 

| “ Ah, whaf of it, pray ? ” 

«*“ Why, it postages this singularity — it will n$t 
allow a liar to pass over it. The moment ft liar sets 
foot on it, it opens, and precipitates him into thfc 
river.” % 

tl i \. rid is the river deep?” 

‘ift is the deepest in the province. Is not thit 
brieve, with its determination to punish liars, as great 
a curiosity as tho Italian cucumber which was as large 
as a mountain V* i* 1 
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“As large as a mountain, did I say? Perhaps as 
large as a house would have been more aorreet.” 

“ Well, certainly, a house is not so large as a moun- 
tain. Still, a cucumber only as large as a heuse was a 
very great curiosity, though X no not think a greater' 
than .this bridge, which always refuses to let a liar 
cross it.” M 

No, not a greater, and, -perhaps, after all, not. so 
great a one as you think, for. the houses in Italy are 
not nearly so large as ours ; they are merely little 
cabins, in which you can but just stand upright, and 
which will not hold more than two or three persons 
at once.” 

“ Oh, well, if that be the case, I shall insist that this 
bridge, which opAns the moment a liar Rets his foot on 
it, is the greater curiosity of the two. Still, a cucumber 
as large as a hut, in which two or three persons could 
stand upright” 

The friends had now arrived at the foot <Jf the 
Wonderful Bridge, and the nobleman here interrupted 
his companion. “ Stay ! ” he said hastily, “ I recollect 
some important business. I cannot *go any further 
to-day — I ought to have been at home an hour ago.” * 

Ever since this w r as written — 1810 — the Russians 
have been, accustomed to speak of a liar as one who 
‘ dare not cross the Wonderful Bridge.* 


THE II OIT1A T II OF G B A F Ef A T IT. 

0 

Victoria, governs in England — ^ 

The lamb and lion how beneath 

Tile meek dominion li?*r eje ; * 

Napoleon rules in France ; Leopold is king in Belgium, 
and Frederick-William in Prussia. But at Grdfrath, 
the Ilofrath is king ; he rules with undivided and 
* unquestioned sway, and his subjects only dispute who 
shall do his bidding the most quickly and heartily. 

We set out late m the % aulumu to do homage at his 
court ; and crossing over the Channel at the narrowest 
point, arrived, after a couple *of days, at Gnifralh, a 
little village twelve miles east of Dusseldorf, in the 
Prussian dominions, and within sight of the Rhine. 
Dr de Lcuw vras created Ilofrath (courUcouucillor) by 
the king of Ilunover. lie was surgeon in the Prussian 
army, when, many years ago, the c^hthalniia broke ont 
amongst the men. This circumstance lei? his attention 
especially to the structure and diseases of the eye ; and 
a powerful mind, largo experience, and a skilful hand, 
have rendered him a most accomplished oculist. 

The village of Griifrath contains nothing remarkable, 
except its monarch. It lies in a hollow, amongst green 
hills, covered with fields and scattered with trees. The 
houses, built of wood and plaster, or rough stone, look 
as if they might have been taken out of a box of German 
toys, and tossed on the ground by chance. The narrow 
streets wind in and out amongst them%y no particular 
rule, and ^he gable-ends are mostly turned to the 
passenger. The**? is an open space in front of the two 
churches, Catholic and Protestant, in the middle of 
which is an ever-flowing fountain of fresh wtfer, and 
tanks in which the natives wash their clothes, vege- 
tables, and man y oth er articles. 

Our business cJGffig with the Hofrajh,*we alighted at 
the hotel, where as many of his patients reside as ca|i 
be received. In the summer, it is quite insufficient $> 
accommodate them. We were asked to walk up stain, 
and Ibund if good siajed dining-room, containing as 
furniture only a long table, chairs, and a time- piece for 
ornament, but not for use. Several persons were there 
sitting or walking about, and when all eyes turnel on 
the fresh arrivals, we felt somewhat embarrassed, Mil a 
young lady approached and politely asked us if wdhad 
come to see the Hofrath. She advised us to send our 
names to him by Schneider. Now, we did not know 


who Schneider was, which seemed *to her, I perceived, 
gL pitiable state of ignorance. However, instructed by 
our new friend, we gave our names to thn mistress of 
the lioteH as Schneider was not at liana. We then 
returned $o the salon, and soon grew more familiar with 
its inmate*. First, we*w T ere informed that it waef quite 
uncertain. /when we should .gain the much-desired 
audience ;|the Hofrath was no respecter of persons. 

Lord and the Bishop of had been there; 

they were forced to wait for hours, and sometimes- 
days. No letters of introduction w'ere available ; but 
if we had patience, our time wq^ld come. 

All agreed that the Ilofrath was the first man in the 
world in his department, and that our corning there was - 
the wisest thing we could possibly have done. Now and 
then the door opened,, and there was excitement on 
every face. It was Schneider, a little shabby man, who 
lias lost an eye, with a greaf German pipe in his mouth, 
lie is prime-minister to the Ilofrath. lie pointed 
straight to some- favoured individual, who immediately* 
with a joyful countenance rose and followed him.' H,is 
moment of audience fras come. But no such moment 
came for us ; and after hours of vain expectation, 
i were informed by the prime-minister aforesaid, in very 
ifnpiA-fect French, that Lundi might prove more pro- 
pitious to us. So, as tlfis was Samedi, we determined to 
return to our luxuriant hotel at Dusseldorf, and revisit 
Grufrath Lundi, when Miss Flick said, ill tolerable 
^jfiglish, ‘I shall find you a room.* «» 

Lundi found us in the saloL**before breakfast was 
quite discussed, and there w r as no room yet ready for 
us. A party was soon going off, then thp rooms hud to 
be cleaned, after which we might hope for a local habi- 
tation. In an hour or two more, we were asked down 
stairs, where, on the ground-floor, and close to the back- 
door, two little rooms were shewn us, the floors of 
which w’ere beneath the level of the little baeJLyard 
seen from the windows. The first had two little bods 
in it ; the second was a liny sitting-room ; and nu iron 
stove was placed in such a manner as to warm them 
both. They had the rare luxury of a little bit of very 
shabby carpet in each, and there were three large 
windows, draped with elegant muslin curtains. These 
we would willingly h a vH* exchanged for the commonest 
blinds, seeing that to shut the shutters left us in the 
dark, *Jhd*to open tncin was to dress in public ; because 
the high road to the kitchen passed under the window, 
and there was a constant traffic on it; besides that a 
party of washerwomen mostly up to their elbows 
at work between our wAidow and "the road above 
mentioned. However, these were all minor consider- 
ations, and we soon learned to be quite contented with 
our accommodations ; especially as our turn came at 
length, and w r $ w'ere ushered by the redoubtable 
Schnekler himself into the august presence. 

The Hofrath retains two apartments in the hotel for 
his own use. It is said that the ho^se was once his 
residence. Jle now lives at the other end of the village, 
but spc<.d>*the greater part of the day heie. His hall 
of audiei^e is most*unpretending ; its only ornaments ‘ 
are various paintings on the walls ; some arc landscapes, 
i by one of his sons, fine engravings of the king of 
Hanover and his family, some votive-offerings from his 
grateful patients ; and I noticed near the door, framed 
and glazed like the Test, the rendering by Bunch of 
Lord* John Bussell’s return from Vienna, with 4 no 
answer ! * It is perhaps as well that there is no carpet, 
for one largo dog and one enormous ditto roll on the. 
floor, not seldom picking a bone together. A parrot 
in a brass cage is on the deal table, a heap of papers, 
ahd an inkstand of unquestioned antiquity, but without 
any dignity in its old age. It is said that several 
handsome writing equipages have been presented, but 
this old favourite is not displaced by them. 

The Hofrath himself is a fine-ltoking gentlemanly 
man of sixty-three, with* abundance of gray hair, and 
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minds of his patients is really marvellous, ana at once tomptuous^ If any rash individual at such a moment 
proves the force of real genius. We had eve^y reason had questioned the Hofcath’s right to reign over them 
ourselves in this interview, and vvery subsequent one, all, and thrown down the gauntlet, it would have 
to be more than satisfied with bis attention, liiowlodge, bceh eagerly scrambled for, and he would have been 
and kindness. He has no particular of seeref methods esteemed a fortunate individual who succeeded ill 


in his practihe, and never resorts to severe treatment, 
such as blisters, leeches, or calomel; he gives very 


obtaining it, and thus Earned the right of maintaining 
the honour and skill of the Ilofrath, at all' times and 


gentle ipedieine, uses external remedies (it is said they places, before any person whatever, 
nrc all of vegetable orif^in) pretty freely, and if opera- Tune would fail to tell of the numerous and 
tions are necessary, resorts to them with decision, and wonderful cases which he is reported to have led to 
the utmost Arill. lie practises himself, and recoin- a successful result, after other oculists had given them 
mends to l;is patients a rigidly temperate diet, and up as hopeless. The}’ passed from nVoutli to mouth, 
enjoins great strictness not to* expose weak eyes to and met us at every turn. Making all due allowance 
the influence of cold winds. When those prevail, his for the enthusiasm of gratitude or hope, a full re- 
patients are strictly ordered to keep the house. No maindcr exists to stamp the Hofrath as an eminently 
sort of guard 8 are allowed in the form ‘of spectacles, successful practitioner. 


sort of guards are allowed in the 
flnly a simple shade frdm tfic light 


We were a polyglot company in that unadorned 


Then* is no similarity to he observed in the directions d ini tig-room. An attentive listener might often hear 
given to different cases. One patent is to do nothing, in use at the Mime moment the French, German, 
stAy 'in a shaded room, and save his e>es as much as Hutch, and English languages, the last with Irish 
possible: another is desired to read, write, or draw as t variations. One gentleman gave us a daily digest of 
long ns lie likes without fatigue, even by eandle-li£ht « the Times and the latest news from Sebastopol ; and 
and these last have sometimes experienced most happy another was in great spirits because the Ilofrath 
results. Patients who had been saving their eyes for praised the state of his eyes, and gave hiijj hope of 
years, and were gradually getting worse, brought hjm one day seeing the light again. This individual had 
now proofs of theic doings, which he received wimv bcen to Sohngen, a town within walking distance, and 
great approbation ; nevermore so than when they took biought hack curious and bizarre articles of German 
the shape of garments for the poor, which he is very cutlery. • 

happy to. distribute among his numerous pauper An interesting German lady handed a beautiful dish 
patients. of* fruit sent from hdr country -home, for which wc 

He is a most diligent labourer, and gets through a could return only a grateful smile. A Hutch and nn 
great amount of practice, as any one may see for English lady compared their Swiss sketches, which 
himself by the crowded state of the hall or passage, were alike, yet very diflerent. One gentleman was 
and the paupers’ room, every morning. Those who suspected of drawing likenesses (perhaps caricatures) 
do not lodge in the house have no resource but to sit in his commonplace-book, when the thing in question 
or stand — for there are only two chairs — in this proved fo be only a sketch of himself in his German 
passage till they are called. The poor people one bed ! * 

meets all about the village, wearing their shades, and 1 Hut there was one individual, a puzzle to everybody, 
led about by those who can see best ; and there m lio appeared one morning at breakfast, and soon 
arc some affecting instances of persons linding their gained universal favour, lie could converse agreeably 
way to Grafrath, in the earnest hope of benefit, and with any one. m any language, on almost any subject, 

1 : ........ ir. nrwl lir. lin/1 l..nn ..lnw.e, n uilinrA UIo 


having nothing to subsist on while” their case is in and he had been almost everywhere. His manners 
hand. For these, there is a fund, 1 and mar\y ^beral were as simple and engaging as his knowledge was 
givers among their richer fellow - sufferers. The extensive. lie cnmfr to Griifratb, like the rest, to 
Ilofrath gives them medicines ifnd advice most liberally, consult the lfofrath about his eyes, and this circum- 
and seems to have a particular pleasure in proving stance seemed the* only thing abqjit him the most 
how equally he hiblds all his patients, not unfrequcntly curious could be certain of. 

having a crowd of his gratis subjects about him, while But time wore on, and wc must think of our return, 
some perhaps titled persons arc in the same room especially as the winter was coming, and the Hofrath 
waiting for their turn. Some of hi8 t 3£nglisli visitors did not encourage our longer stay. He gave us pre- 
have been known to take offence at this; but. when scriptions and instructions, desired us to take great 
expostulated with, he has only mildly answered* that care of all the power we had left, and to hope we might 
such individuals were quite welcome to withdraw if retain it. He received with thanks his moderate fee — 
they felt the company unpleasant. one dollar or 3s. for each consultation, and a present to 

! The great man Schneider was once convicted of his charity-box. • So we took our leave of him and of 
having take&i bribes from some of the impatient the friendly circle above stairs with hear good-will 
‘patients, in hopeB of obtaining an*earlier cay. to his and good wishes. 

master; upon which lie received an immediate dismissal On our journey home, we lingered here and there in 
from office. It is said that he sat in «front of the «the purple twilight of the lofty cathedrals, or passed 
house for a week, shedding tears of humiliation and through long picture-gallerieSj sighing that wo could 
repentance, at the end of which time the Hofrath give only a few moments to immoi^al works on which 
relented, and, on promise of amendment, received their authors had^bestowed the labSffiF of years. Nor 
him again into favour. ^ did we omit a yisit to Kaiserswerth, on’ the Rhine, 

To those who reside at the hotel, however, the v%ere, amongpst the Sisters of Charity, Miss Nightin- 
iedium of waiting is greatly alleviated by sitting in a gate learned those, lessons she has since hail but too 
pleasant salon, which commands an extensive prospect, good an opportunity of putting in practice.* 
and enjoying agreeable society, rendered still more Thus we reached the border of the sea ; and stepping 
g Jate jCSting by its including so many fellow-sufferers? on board the packet, a breeze, 

"TOe can compare gymptomB, and often gather f . 


encouragement from their neighbours, or congratulate 
themselves on bbing in a monvliopefuV condition. One 


That rolled from out tlie gorgeous gloom 
Of evening, 


very favourite topis amongst them was praise of the soon breathed us over to our native land. 

Hofrath, which was literally hi every mouth ; and we Wc thankfully trod again the solid ground Of 
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England, but shall ever think of the wise and good 
Ilofrath, and his little court at Grafrath, with grateful 
a*id loving remembrance. 

» , 

sides had windows — which gave* the most striking 
pictures, changes, and combinations possible ; also tho 
► cleverness of making the fireplace and a yindow ^ 
together: that is, above the fireplace w$s a window, 
not a mirror, nor a blank wall. Tor the rest, the pap^r, 
decoratipljs, &c. f were speh as may bo. seen in any 
ordinary pottage in Mince or England— *until we went 
upstairs and .there was the gem, there was flic 
triumph A* the Chateau of Monte Christo ^ the jewel of 
the shrine, the rose of the bower. This was a small 
room, divided at the further end by Moorish arches, 
and covered witli one* mass of the %uoat l»cautiful 
arabesques, deeply cut in the walls and ceiling. Iladji 
Youms, of Tunis, and his son, assisted hy^i Frenchman, 
had been three years at work on this room. They 
received thirty francs a day among them.. The. back 
of the arches, or rathcr*tho inner room, is not finished ; 
the red sketches are still round the doorway and the 
archivolt, tuuj part of the. engraving is begun. But 
it would never have been ^qual to the first, cither in 
execution or design. It is Erench, not Moresque, and 
lacks the glorious richness, tho exuberance, tlTe fancy, 
the very revelling of power and love in Hadji Younm’s 
work. It is seldom one meets any tiling cijual to tills 
in the capitals of civilised Europe. The ceiling is a 
•naster-piece. In the centre is a mass of work like tho 
‘engine-turned’ of ouV jewellers, stretching out into 
elaborate, mazy, intricate intcrlacings, cut deep and 
one within the other, and one deeper than tho 
"otlieis, into the very heart of the ogling. Mirrors were 
set in the lower part of the wail?, and the arches were 
hung with violet velvet. All this has gone now, and 
nothing but the carved walls and roofi reumin, like a 
large toy or lady’s work-box from Algeria. Two 
inscriptions are written against the side of the room, 
m -variously coloured letters— one is, ‘ Who strikes my 
dog, trikes me;’ the other, ‘Speech is silver, but.sileneo 
is gold ’ (is not that somewhat a satire in Dumas's 
house?)— and again the cipher of the owner’s initials. 
This is the only room worth mentioning in the house 
itself; and, after having dutifully visited the other 
apartments, we went down stairs, 4ml passed through 
the open- worked, side-door into the garden again. 

We followed a winding patli until wc came to a 
small stream or moat, in the middle of which was a 
small jjaland, and 0^ the island a miniature tower — the 
model of* the Chateau d’lf, some said. There were 
mimic dungeons, and a tiny water-gate ; there was an ! 
attempt at what was meant to be a drawbridge — 
unserviceable ; and er<?ssiftg this formidable moat of 
about three feet wide 1^ means of luuf-a- dozen planks 
thrown across, we landed on the island. .We went up 
a flight of steps, passing under a stone dog gnawing a 
stone bone— a Diogenic-looking dog he is, living above 
the door, in a* Diogenic-looking kennel, with Cave 
canoit* written beneath ; and then w r e entered the 
reception-room, into which the door directly opens. It 
is a low room, lined with oak, the •ceiling of oaken 
beams, wrJathed with shinftig green vine-leaves, which 0 
give u f certain^ Palissy-warc look, Suggestive of. 
fragility and fractures. Below the high chimney is 
a curving in wood of ’the crucifixion, brought from 
Jerusalem. The ehimuey itself is a mass of rather 
heavy colouring, brightened w r ith red and gold, in 
quaint barbaric mixture. On one side is Dumas’s 
shield ; 011 the other, his father’s — three horses’ heads 
in bend — to immortalise the fact that three horses were 
shot under him in some battle; name unknown to 
our melancholy cicerone. A small hexagonal cell, jusfr 
large enough to hold a small table and an attenuated 
chair, was where the lion fed when he worked in the 
tower ; for this tower was his study, and the etn- 
brasure of a window in the reception-room was whete 
he wrote. This embrasure he used to isolate by high 
folding doors or*shutters; find though he had.' only a# r 
much space as enabled him to sifv ithout squaring his A ; 

THE CHATEAU OF ft?ONTE CHRISTO? 
Standing far from the high road, near St Germain— 
best approached by pedestrians by a series o£ gymnastic 
exercises down steep steps- aiul rugged paths, with 
angular rock cropping out in plenty — is a desolate, 
deserted place of ambitious design and liliiputian 
dimensions, called the Chateau of Monte Christo. Not 
very well known, though, even to the peasants living 
! thereabouts ; for when we addressed ourselves to ail 
i honest-looking fellow in the national blue blouse, 
j without stockings, asking our way thereto, he shrugged 
i his shoulders hopelessly, and, in a tone of profound 
despair, replied: 4 Monsieur, eonnais pas!’ as if he 
, had announced the fill of the empire or the blight 
i of his vineyard, lie ran after us, however, in* ft few 
minutes, to tell us that monsieur had decidedly 
i deceived himself, for that M. le Comte de Monte 
Christo lived in a chateau near the Mediterranean, and 
! that M. Dumas had written his life: which was pretty 

1 well for a man in a blue cotton blouse without stock- 1 
| ings. However, we puzzled out the direction at last; 

| and in a short time found ourselves in the grounds 
; surroundwg the celebrated novelist’s celebrated chateau, 
j A few fast withering flowers of the commoner sorts; 

1 straggling branches of untrimmed trees ; Inc grass ujrf 
1 the mounds and lawns grotfn rank and coa.\t\ and the 

1 paths full of unsightly weeds ; a pair of peasant's sabots 
flung against the hall steps; anti r*Ieau dog gnavvyig 

1 ft hone outside a dirty kennel —these were the first 
features of the place which struck us v, e passed 

through the rusting iron gate, creaking on jits hinges 
| in the gusty wind. After looking about for a short 
! time, wandering to the front — where, on a terrace 
i commanding one of the ‘noblest views that can well 

1 he imagined, was a chipped bust of 1 the Vfind old 
man of Sciu’s rocky isle? keeping guard over African 
marigtlds and ragged lilac ^p^lox — uo made our way 
. to a fanciful house, like, a large tarved toy rather 
; than a serious human habitation. The roof was 

1 shaped into two small Moorish-looking pinnacles or 
towers, below each of which were thif initials A. D. 
in gold letters interlaced. The outride of the house 
j was covered with carvings amT fret r ork in stone, 

1 shields and busts— Dante, Shakspeare, and Cervantes, 
in a row — griffins’ and angels’ heads, and a quecr- 
iooking gargoyle, all in communistic brotherhood 
! together; with beautiful little hits of fantastic trm»ry 
| and exquisite designs running like a symphony through 
graver melodies. Below the double flight of steps, 
i which, in the Italian fashion, led from the garden to the 

1 principal room on the first floor, was a rockery behind 
| wirework screens. This was Italian, too, in the style 
! of the chateaux on the Isola Bella and by the Lago di 

1 Como. 1 ^ would have made a beautiful effect of cavern 

I and gnomistic mystery, with the climbing-plants trail- 
j ing over, had it not been so ludicrously minute. After 
examining all this outside q*uaintness, wc went to where 
a melancholy woman, looking out of one of chc lower 
windows, was peeling carrots and turnips, like Bose 
Ch6ri in Le Fifa^k la Famillc. She asked us ‘what 
we desired,* in a weary voice, as i&efie were far too 
melancholy to be excitpd, even by thc^rare presence ?>f 
a stranger. Wo told her that we desi&d to see ifle 
'House ; andjslie, laying aside her rdots and her krfffe, 
opened the side, or, as Dumas intended it to be called, 
the postern door, and bade us enter — much as she 
might have fepeated a requiem. • * 

There was nothing particularly remarkable about 
the lower rooms of this pigmy chateau, exceptir® thp 
files, and the wonderfully beautiful views got f from 

1 efeh of the three sides— in almost all the rooms, three 


elboiy.% at a very entail table placed airways ; though, 
if he had been forced to remain there, people would 
have tried out against the barbarity of enclosing a< 
human being 1 in such a narrow dungeon as this ; yet it 
was by choice his favourite place of work, ana he found 
space enough for his ideap and his multitudinous 
books thereiif. Up a fabulously 1 small staircase — steps 
and supports alike perforated, and locking Vs if spun 
out of bropze-coloured lace, winding round a mere 
thread of a central column, and without a proper 
landing, merely a plank removable at pleasure— are the 
sleeping ftnd Mrcssing rooms. Thertr is nothing to 
speak about here but views from the windows, and 
the rich effort of the carved Intone mullions outside. 
It is like a drapery of exquisite carving hung round. 
A vine-tree is sculptured round the central window ; 
roses and leaves twine round Vhe stem, round which, 
too, serpents and lizards are creeping in* all directions, 
and in every attitndfc, with a butterfly resting on a 
Rosebud between. T.he tracery altogether is exqui- 
site, frt^m basement to roof— rich, full, and beautiful, 
always remembering the extreme smallness of the 
w,hole. On every large stone clasping the angle of the 
walls is inscribed the title of one of Dumas’s books; 
and on the pinnacle at the top, in letters of go^, is* 
the magic crown of all, Monte Christo. It is stranc* 
to push back the ivy and trailing branches veiling over, 
to read these patent confessions of exorbitant vanity. 
Who but Dumas wAuld have dreamed of buildinjea 
monument to himself— of enshrining himself, asi^' 
sat at work, in such pomp of fame — of offering up 
incense to himself? It was for him alone to shew the 
world hoW far flic naivete of boundless vanity might 
lead a man of genius. 

Tlie tower and the chateau were formerly furnished 
with Eastern prodigality, and more, than once Louis- 
Philippc and his sons were entertained there. The 
revolution of 1848 destroyed Dumas's fortunes, as it 
destroyed those of his royal patrons ; and the Chateau 
of Monte Christo, which had cost a fortune in the 
building and furnishing, passed into the hands of an 
Italian count, wlw> does not live there, and who is 
suffering it to sink into neglect and denotation, soon 
to be changed into ruin. Thrower is to bo let ; and, 
if any young aspirant to literary laurels fancies he can 
gain inspiration by living where JIumas livecL before 
him, he may hire that tiny .chateau <m %> tue tiny 
ialsCnd for 100 francs a, month, as it stands, eat in the 
hexagonal cell, work in Jhe ^narrow embrasure, and 
sleep, like Robuison Cru soy, with liis ladder drawn up 
after him. f 


TIIE MONTI?: 

SCIENCE AND A K T S. • 

Some few signs are apparent that a distinction is 
about to be maeft between architecture and building — 
i that in the erection of hoises and public Edifices, art, 

. if not sciencV, will he allowed a liyje (perhtps still too 
little) room for fair-play. And, truly, it is time ; for 
even undiscerning people are becoming f tired of what 
is not infelieitously called 4 Camberwell' Gothic.* Mr 
Tite’s address to the Institute of British Architects, 
which was largely published in the newspapers, 
embodied an able exposition of the function of a true 
architect; and a discussion has arisen as to whether 
teal merit shall or shall not be Tecognised by a diploma. 

• Mr JTergusson, besides lecturing on architecture, has 
published a noteworthy Hand-book on the noble art. 
Mr Owen Jones is bringing out a Grammar of Ornament^ 
which #iu set before the student the decorations of all 
the nations Of the earth, from the earliest times till ' 
now. Mi* Buskin is still teaching the rudiments at 
the Working-men's Colfege ; and *whilc these and 
others to advancing the object in their way. our new 


BoUrd of Works — a proper democratic institution-r*- 
will help it on in theirs. To them we trust, and, as 
is believed, not in vain, to see that our public ways — 
our streets and alleys— arc of - lawful width ; that 
^narrow places shall bewidened, and foul ones cleansed ; 
and that whatever is built, shall be built well; that 
houses in London shall be what houses in Edinburgh 
are — handsome, substantial structures, which don’t 
becoriie dangerous before* the lease is out. So, with 
enlightened laws, earnest science, and refined taste, 
architecture should be able to seize the opportunity, 
and claim its rightful position. Means and appliances 
are not lacking. At Birmingham, ragstone is now 
melted and cast in hot moulds into brackets, friezes, 
cornices, and other architectural ornaments, supposed 
to be as durable as glass. A remarkable fact, by the 
way, is, that the molten matter, when poured into cold 
moulds, resembles obsidian when solidified. What 
will geologists say to this? In Baris, a new building- 
material, called beton , ashes being one of the ingre- 
dients, 1ms been introduced with advantage ; and a 
preparation of oxychloride of zinc has been found well * 
suited for mouldings, mosaics, statues, medals, and 
manifold otk^r purposes in constructive and decorative 
art. If all parties will agree to let each material 
speak for itself, and not degrade it into an imitation of 
something else, wc shall then have good reason to be 
hopeful. 

Mr Robert Stephenson, in his address to the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, took up the subject of British 
railways.^- Among details Of comparatively little conse- 
quence, he put forth many important facts and opinions. 
With 8054 miles tof railway, constructed at a cost of 
L.280, 000,000 sterling, employing directly and colla- 
terally ElOjOOO mmi, and earning an annual revenue 
of more than L. 20, 000, 000, how much depended on 
efficient and economical management ! ‘ Every farthing 
saved on the train-mileage of the kingdom, was L.80,000 
a year gained to railway companies.’ Parliamentary 
legislation was not so fair as interests of such magni- 
tude deserved, and to this eafisc* most of the anomalous 
management was due. *Thon the Post-office, iit laying 
down the principle that no profit should be allowed, 

1 did not appear to treat railways with all the consi- 
deration they were entitled to expect.’ On the other 
hand, director^ were hound to consider how the largest 
revenue- might, he produced. 4 Nothing,’ said Mr 
Stephenson, 4 is so* profitable as passenger- traffic, ns 
it costs less in every way than goods, and an average 
train will carry 200 passengers The cost of running 
a train would be overstated at fifteen-pence a mile, 
an^J 100 passengers at five-eighths of a penny per mile 
produce five and twopence half-penny/ Here we have 
an authoritative datum for minimum fares, from which 
we learn- that a penny a mile leaves a handsome profit. 
Mr Stephenson thinks that railways might be raised 
from their present — in some instances scandalous — 
condition, by a t limited number of men of business 
leasing the lines from shareholders under Jhe Limited 
Liability Act. 4 A large profit would accrue to those 
who took the line and managed if with vigour and 
economy; while shareholders would derive great advan- 
tage frAn the certainty of receiving fixed dividends/ ' 
Mr Faraday’s lecture has. for so many years been 
looked forward to as the oponing^sj^jlie session at the - 
Royal Institution, that a break in the series is to 
to any a disappointment. This time, the initiative was 
mken by Mr Grove, with a lecture on 4 Inferences from 


S ken by Mr Grove, with a lecture on 4 Inferences from 
a Negation of Perpetual Motion,* in whifch the subject 
was elucidated by philosophical reasonings, as was to 
bo expected from the author *>f the Correlation of the 
Phusical Forces . * Dr Scott Alison has* exhibited an 
instrument to the Royal Society which he calls' a 
SpJhgmoscope, and employs' to indicate the movements 
of the heart and blood-vessels. The construction is 
simple: A small glass-tube, about, a foot in length, 
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open at tlio .upper end, and with a grad ua ted ivory party. Dr Kail’s narrative, shorty to be published, 
scale affixed, terminates below in a hemispherical m will, it is said, be one of the most interesting ifi its 
trumpet-mouth, bent to a right angle with the tube, details of polar adventure. 

This mouth is covered with a water-proof membrane, The international commissioners appointed to survey 
and, being tilled with coloured \fatcr, is to be pressed # for a canal across the Isthmus of Suez, have fixed on 
against the ribs where the movement of the heart is the site, of' the moles at either end, and have. found stone 
most sensible. At once the water starts up the tube, suitable the various* constructions in the quarries of 
in which it is seen to rise and fall with eycry beat ; At taka. $f present appearances may be trusted, tips 
and thus all the movements of tlws vital organ, whether project bi<& fair to be realised.— Dr Barth, undeterred 
regular or irregular, may ha* distinctly viewed and by his past dangers and privations, intends to* go out 
measured by means of the scale. A smaller instru- again to Africa, to renew his explorations of the interior, 
roent of the same kind will shew the beating of tlic — The French alb actively turning their* possoswons to 
pulse, or of any other blood-vessel however Bmall ; account,* they* are pushing up^lie Senegal in small 
and the heats may be compared with those of the steamers, and contemplate establishing a Jjne of travel 
heart. They are perceptible even at the end of an from their colony on that river to Algeria. More than 
India-rubber tubfe two feet in length. Already, some 4000 acres of cotton were grown last year in,Oran v and 
now physiological conclusions have been arrived at some of the Arabs have settled down as cultivators, 
with regard to the circulation of the blood, and a The Touaricks have sent a deputation to Algiers, 
further insight into vital action is hoped from the praying that a trade may t be opened with Soudan — 
general nse of the spliygmoscope among nfedieal thus a way to the interior seems to offer from various 
practitioners. Another physiological subject, brought quarters. And science is not neglected, for magnetical’ 
before the society by Mr ltainey, of St Thomas’s and meteorological observatories arc to be established 
Hospital, is interesting to all who teat the animal at stations inland and on the coast, the results to be 
forbidden to Mohammedans : it is the existence of a communicated to the observatory at Paris*, so that 
parasite, the Cysticercus crJlulosus, in the muscles' of ^comparison may be made of observations on both sides 
the pig. In some parts of the country, people do not of tlft* Mediterranean. The French colony on the isle 
scruple to eat measly pork: henceforth let them beware of Nossibc, Madagascar, is flourishing with abundant 
of the an’-naalcules, which, under certain circumstances, tropical produce; and thus our allies appear to be 
grow into more formidable parasites in the human making the most of their African possessions, east, west, 
body. — Moleschott, of Heidelberg, investigating Unwind north. — The American government have measured 
influence of light on the phenomena of inspiration; a base-line, nearly four miles in length, on Cape Sable, 
finds that animals breathe one-fifth less frequently Florida, for the purpose of an exact survey of the rocks, 
in the dark than in the light; and t Vierordt, who, ys shoals, and reefs, which make the approach t% the' Gulf 
we mentioned, invented a pulse-indicating instrument of Mexico so dangerous, as proved by the disastrous 
some months ago, shews that in man the frequency wrecks that occur every j’ear in those latitudes. — Sir 


is diminished by increase of temperature. 


Thomas Tailored, describing the natural productions of 


An application of silvered porcelain, as a reflector, the Canterbury colony, New Zealand, says that there 
has been made, which promises to he useful. The silvered 1 the potato-apple ripens and becomes a highly scented 
copper-reflectors used in light-houses and elsewhere, and agreeable fruit, like a plum, of which a preserve is 
soon tarnish; but the polish of the silvered porcelain made.’ — Mr llenwood who, as we recently noticed, went 
is described as brilliant Vind indestructible. Some of out to the Himalayas as mineral surveyor to the East 
the disks are twenty-one ipejies in diameter, a size India Company, has given the results in a paper to the 
hitherto believed to bo impossible of attainment. Geological Society of Cornwall. He found in tlie mines 
Specimens were exhibited at a late meeting of the of Kurnnou and Gurhw/il practices far worse than those 
Civil Engineers. This body, occupying itself with a once prevalent in our ‘Kuril lumbrinn and other coal- 
wide range of subjects, haB since lnu? a paper ‘On mines; for the Indian is so sparing of labour, that ho 
the Past and Present Condition of the Iliver Thames’ leaves jW^ages barely large enough to wriggle through 
— another contribution to the ©flirts nrv being made serpent-wise, and along these, children crawl, dragging 
for a purification of the royal stream.** Apropos of the ore in skin-bags. It appears that, when properly 
water, the Artesian well at Highgate, or rather the worked, life productiorf oi® iron will be very great, 
boring for one, is abandoned, after reaching a depth of There is already a considerable demand fur the metal in 
1300 feet, no indications of the perennial springs of Tibet, and Mr llenwood reports that, to facilitate the 


the green-sands having been discovered. 


I trade, ‘a magnificent line of road has been planned 


Among matters geographical, the reading of Mr from the plains ’ # to the hill-country. The amount of 
Anderson’s report of the hazardous journey to the traffic already carried on by means of goat-paths is 
mouth of the Great Fish Ttivcr, by the party sent to surprising: along these, the wares of Birmingham and 
search for the relics of the Franklin expedition, was Manchester find their way to China, as wyll as the iron 
not the least important. Whatever hope may have and tea of Kiunaon. That India shtuld send tea to 
been entertained of finding the mortal* remains of any China, is ccftainly a remarlfctble fact in the history of 
of the long lost explorers, or w r ritten records of their commerce* * 

fatal adventures, is npw entirely dissipated. Nothing Of the 2,800,000’aeres m Mayo and Galway which, 
was discovered, save a few "buttons, forks, tools, and a few years ago, afforded nothing but picturesque 
pther articles in the hands of the natives, andnsundry scenery for the tourist, nearly one-third is now in the 
pieces of wood, one of which bore the name Erebus; possession of now owners, who are draining, erecting 
and that is all wgjjyiwe towards clearing up the terrible farmsteads, and cultivating on approved agricultural 
mystery. Some of our arctic men ajjp flf opinion that principles. Tho wages of labourers have doubled ; and 
the terror’s boat ought to be looked ^or ; and that a an independent middle-class is springing up, most of 
searching-party sent down Peel Sound, ort»the track whom arc English and Scotch ; and in such hands 
the Franklin # exped i tion, would find memorials, perils we may be sure thq abundant mineral resources and. 
tombs, at the winter encampments. It is doubtful, water-power of tho region will eventually be developed, 
however, whether the Admiralty will authorise any What wonders have been wrought by the Encura- 
further .explorations ; hut in any case, Lady Franklin bfcred Estates Commission during the seven years 
will send one out to search for the remains of tlose of its existence ! Erelong the Saxon in Ireland 
•he has so long mourned. An area of about 200 sqfcire will turn his attention to flsh-breeding experiments 
miles, unvisited by any of the explorers, contains,, as with many advantages in his favour. That success 
is believed, the ships and other relics of the ill-fated is possible is shewn by the trials oil the Welsh border. 
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whgre 10,000 you*ig salmon, bred la#t year in ponds 
from the spawn, have just been turned into the Dee. 

« The prosperity of pisciculture in France has led to a 
project ior%hirudicultvre i or breeding of leeches. The 
marshes* in the south, inhabited by these useful, 
creatures, already pay a profit of fifteen per cent, to 
the owners* which, it is thought, ninjr be much 
increased by systematic breeding. The time required 
for the rearing of a stock for reproduction 1 is eighteen 
months. 

De la Rive has published the second volume of his 
Trcatkc on Electricity — a large octavo, ricli in all that 
readers may wish tovlearn of its interesting subject. 
Becquerel’si third and last -volume lias also just 
appeared, embodying the phenomena of terrestrial 
magnetism; and of electro-magnetism in its applica- 
tions to telegraphy, clocks, and machinery of any kind 
that can be impelled by electric force. — One hundred 
public elcctric-clockS are -being set up,in Marseille, to 
t be lit with gas at night. , Connected by 10,000 metres 
of wire, their movements will be simultaneous. The 
; cost vA\\ be 22,000 francs, and t^e annual maintenance 
! £000. They are to be at work next May — The 
| Academy of Sciences at Paris have approved, and 
ordered to be printed in their Memoirs , M. Devimjcnzi’a 
paper on his method of electric-engraving. A zimi- 
, plate having been prepared wftli Raphael’s portrait of 
Perugino, the inventor, in six minutes and before their 
eyes, converted it into a plate fit to print from ; ^nd 
: 800 impressions ^fere taken, in which all the delicate 
j touches and strikhig^fTects of the original were faith- 
! fully reproduced. A longer exposure of the plate to 

I the ‘action of -the current would have fitted it to 
i deliver 11000 impressions. Now, that the design or 
i copy can be put upon the plate by photography, vu 
may expect to see a new branch of engraving come 
into «se. An artist will no longer be needed to transfer 
a landscape to a plate. — M. Poitevin lias submitted 
to the Academy his method of engraving, in which 

1 neither acid nor graving-tool is required. lie coats 

I with gelatine a plate of glass, or other smooth substance, 

! prepared in a solution of bichromate of potash, takes 
the photographic image in the usual way, dips the 
plate in water, when the pprts untouched by the 
light swell, and thus the image appears in relief. 
This serves as a mould from vtfiich copies may be 
taken by clcctrotypy or by planter, as platts To print 
from ; or if but a few impressions arc required, they 
may be printed from the gelatine plate itself.- -The 
Academy have appointed M. C. Deville, a Veil-known 
geologist, to the interesting* task of endeavouring, 
by travel and diligent investigations, to ‘throw light 
on the profound and fundamental cause of volcanic 
phenomena/ Tiiey desire to knowavlmt an eruption 
really is— whence it comes — and what and where, is its 
cause ? Vesuvius is said to he threatening ^mother 
outburst; and the last accounts from Ilawfiii, describe 
Mauua Ilea asfpouring out a terrific lava-flood : so 
• hero are facts for the savant to bcgiit upon. — M. 
Chacornac/of the Paris Observatory, ha# discovered 
another little planet— the thirty -eighth, to which 
Madame Le Yerrior has given the name of Kurbans. ! 
As this nymph whs the rival of her who fascinated 
Tclemachus, it will only he fair to name the next 
discovery Calypso.— Wohler, of Gottingen, and Deville 
- (the chemist of Ihiris), both on the same clay, announce 
, their success in producing pure silioium— the metallic 
tafce Of flint.— M. Bellcnmre, of the ministry of war, has 
• contrive^ yrhat he calls the# 4 kilometric interruptor/ 
the is to render Collisions on railways 

The instrument cannot be described with- 
outipi aid of engravings; but to give a notion of its 
jMHlSn ; it is made fast to the sleeper opposite any or 
Alt the tMegraph-posts, and is connected by a wire 
f with the telegraph-wdres/so ‘that torched by a passing 
' train, the commuAcation is cut off for a moment, tmd 
% * 

a ‘signal is transmitted to the next station ahead and 
iijl tlie rear, whereby the attendants are always 
informed of the exact place of the train, and regulate 
the departure of other trains accordingly. The in- 
strument^ simple a$d ingenious, and not liable to bo 
deranged by weather. — M. Joigneaux, a cultivator, says 
it is a mistake to cut potatoes when planting them, as 
the eyes *irc deprived of their due nourishment, and 
grow up weak and liable to disease. 

We conclude with aw. item from the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society : at their anniversary meeting they 
gave their gold medal to Mr Grant, author of The 
History o f Physical Astionomy — an award as honourable 
to the donors as to the receiver. 

it 

W1NT E It N 1 (1 II T S. 

Colo blows the wind around the hill ; 

The winter night is drear and dark; 

® The grassy lawn and garden-walk 

t Are drifted o’er with snow, but still 

We hold a charmed talk 

C 

O^those wc loved who silent lie, 

And sleep the sleep that has no end ; 

Of father, brother, sister, friend, 

We see again the loving eye, 

And hear old voices blend — 

m 

Of things that happened years ago, 

When round the household hearth wo drew, 
t A joyous eiicle — they were true 

And happy days, when the vuld snow 
. Acres* lli£ moorland blew. 

Ilis voice was then our guiding law, 

*11 is voice that even vet is dear, 

Ilis, whom vve loved, though half a fear ! 

* Would sometimes ruhe our childish awe- - 

But now he is not here. ; 

*’ llis presence is not l^ith us now, | 

As in the days long left behind ; ; 

And though t*t* times ho seemed unkind, J 

We only saw his paler brow, j 

And could not search his mind. 1 

But She who soothed with music low 

llis harsher-spoken words awav, ( 

Still wallas for us JifeVi weary way, j 

Though now her hair from raven’s glow 

Is changing into gray. j 

But for the sake of him that’s gone, j 

4 Ami loving her who liveth here, 1 

X)ur thoughts tly backward many a year, 

And sitting silently alone, j 

Old things are counted dear. - ! 

Henry Hogg. j 

DESOLATION OF CEYLON. f 

The tanks which afforded a supply of water for millions ; 
in former ages, now lie idle^and out of repair ; the pelican | 
sails in solitude upon their waters, and the crocodile basics i 
upon tlfbir shores ; the thousands of acres which formerly | 
produced rice for a dense population, are now matted over i 
by a thorny and impenetrable j mighty Tlio wild buffalo, i 
descendant from jhe ancient stock which tilled the ground 
\>f a great nation now roams through barren forest, which 
% olden tinfcs was a soil glistening with fertility; The 
Ains of the mighty cities tower high ahove f the trees, sad 
monuments of desolation, where all was mice flourishing, 

and where thousands dwelt within their walls Baker’s 

Eight Years' Wanderings. t . 

Prllted and Published by W t and R. Chambers, 47 Pater- 
nfater How, London, and 839 High Street, 'Ewnbukqh. Also 
sold Jby James Phaser, 14 D’Olier Street, Dublin, and nil 
Booksellers. 
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Tueke lias for some time been a growing interest in 
the condition of that portion of our juvenile popula- 
tion inhabiting the debatable land lying between the 
dominions of, poverty and crime : the access from the 
former to the latter being so easy, and rapid, and 
frequent, that the attention of the Aviso, the great, 
and the philanthropic has been aroused, to endeavour 
to witlidruv the young, if possible, from ground so 
dangerous. To those whose minds take pleasure in 
successful results from such efforts, the faa^s relates**’ 
here will be welcome. They refer to the working 
of an establishment in London, in ydiich girls have 
been employed whose training eoifhnenced in a Ragged 
•School. 

Iu this institution, the experiment has been made to 
furnish remunerative employment to tins class of girls, 
and, at the same time, to arouse them from their state 
of apathy and ignorance ; to carry on their education, 
begun in the Ragged School ; to awaken in them good 
dispositions ; to fornl them to good-manners ; and to 
engage their intelligent and licarty co-operation in 
plans devised for their benefit, and which aim at 
tlieir gradual, however slow, emancipation from abject 
poverty. 

The director and founder of ijjo institution is a 
gentleman whose life is one continuous dedication of a 
large fortune, of time, and of talents, to public good. 
Desirous of giving employment to those to whom 
employment is so great a boon, he, in the winter 
1854-5, jmrehased from a lady her patent for 
manufacture of dolls’ furniture. These beautiful toys, 
now known as Patent Art Toys, were exhibited by 
the patentee in 1851 : they formed the furniture of 
the Tudor Villa which gave so much pleasure to the 
juvenile visitors of the Great Exhibition; and it is 
in the manufacture of these articles that the young 
workers of whom we are about to speak are employed. 
Specimens are now before us} they are of great dura- 
bility, and extremely elegant ; and we are not sutprised 
to learn that' they find Beady customers among the 
juvenile aristocracy afld gentry. , 

The workshop of this industrial establishment pre- 
sents the spectacle of several girls betw&en*the ages 
eight and seventeen. Some may be seen cutting an# 
twisting into fli© required form the wire which forms 
thq framework pf each article; others arc covering 
the frames with mimic carvings, moillded in coniM>- 
sition j others staining and varnishing the compositicl ; 
others ere stuffing sofas and chairs for their neighbors 
to cover with brilliant satin or velvet ; whilst otherS, 
again, are employed on beds which the proudest of dolls 


might be proud to possess ; and, lastly, some of the 
elder ones with ^beaming eyes’ pack up, and with steady 
importance carry off to the* Soho Bazaar, the neatly ' 
finished and attractive work. All are busy — ail look 
cheerful. 

The same sort of wire-frame used for 5he dolls' 
furniture likewise serves to mount rnafty objects of 
g^at"' beauty for ladies’ use — such as teapot-stands, 
pin-trays, &c. ; the stanS or tray itself being of painted 
glass, rendered sufficiently solid by a patent process. 
T 1 * - production of this painted consolidated glass forms 
another department of the institution. In this depart- 
ment, ladies are employed who have been thrown on 
their own resources for support — tho establishment 
thus doing the double service of employing educated 
women and destitute children. Let us, however, for 
the present, leave the ladies’ department, and confine 
ourselves to that of the children. • 

Their earnings are from two to ten shillings weekly; 
the working-hours are from half-past eight to four ; 
the hours for lessons, from four to six o’clock. There 
is a drawing-class one evening in the week, and tho 
workers assemble on one evening, to listen to the 
reading of some interesting book. Out of the working- 
hours, three-quarters of an hour are allowed for 
dinner— meal to which the girls sit down with pro- 
priety and cheerfulness; but not until they have sung 
a verse, which falls very pleasingly on the ear, the 
young voica* littering ii9 s$bw and sweet melody a 
simple strain of expressions ’of grateful content**- The 
homes of these girls are poor and miserable; or if 
not so, are in the neighbourhood of horrible abodes. 
Some arc so dii-tv, the lady- visitor is afraid to 
enter tl^em. Soitie, however, arc admirably clean in 
the midst of surrounding squalor and filth, and the 
occupants of these consider dirt a great disgrace. This 
feeling was ^nce exemplified at a geographj r lesson. 
The children^ required to give a description bf London, 
said 'it was ‘a very crowded place; you could haTdly 
breathe.’ When asked if the houses were not dirty, 
they fired up, and did not like the stigma, until the 
teacher said, ‘I mean outride.* To exchange, how- 
ever, during the day, the very best of these homes for 
the lofty workshop, lighted from the top, warm, clean, 
and well ventilated, is highly beneficial to the health 
of the workers. 

The children used to bring dinner with them when 
they came t to work. Sometimes it happened that a 
girl was sent dinnerless by her mother as a punish- 
ment; or, if „ the mother was in a bad temper,' the 
girl had not darec^ to asl^ for dinner or for money 
to buy any. The appetite of those children was 
vitiated: they preferred fat and heavy food, hot 
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and peppery ; many, if trusted to purchase their own The latter are treated with greater respect and 
dinner, bought what seemed to satisfy them most, but kindness at home, in consequence of contributing to 


which disagreed with them. The very name of some 
of these viands is unknown beyond their own class. 


the general fund. They enjoy a measure of inde- 
pendence,* and a comparative exemption from blows, 


For all thesCg reasons, it was* deemed ‘advisable to pro- hard words, and starvation. It seems to be considered 
v^do a cheap and wholesome dinner in their work-room, their right to be taken out to see sights — as the Crystal 
which one pf the girls should cook. *This Was accord- Palace, for example— pr to Visit town or country friends, 
ingly done, at the rate of 2d. each daily, the shilling and to have little treats — as, for instance, a party on 
for the next week’s dinners being paid in advance, on a girl’s birthday, if she was in work. * 

Saturday, from their wages. For this sum, they had The difficulty of finding employment for this class 
Btewod meat three fifties a veek, and potatoes and of girls is very great, and yet, unless it be found, the 
pudding thfee times — the puddings being of rice, good work begun in the Ragged School stops short ; 
suet, battqr, macaroni, apple, &e. The health of the nor stops short only, for it is scarcely possible that 
children visibly improved, and they grew fatter, and these young creatures — thrown on the world to battle 
more lively, and strong. The arrangement was a with its temptations, and endure its worst privations, 
great relief to the mAthen, who eagerly availed them- in homes where dirt dwells, from whicli beauty is 
•selves of it. The above estimate is for fourteen girls ; banisfied, which knowledge ignores and hope shuns — 
the co«t to each individual must vary according to should not sink hack again into that atmosphere of 
the number who share the m&J, and diminishes in physical and qioral degradation out of which the 
jfroportion as that number augments. Ragged School snatches, and for a while upholds them. 

In a letter from one of these working-girls to a friend* Their almost only resource is to become little nurses or 
in the country, a Christmas-pudding makes a # vei jr maids-of-all-work ; in either case, they are overworked 
amiable figure, especially wlieh we consider that the and ill rewarded— receiving for the most part no wages, 
said luxury was bought with the well-earned money and compensated only by being fed, and that badly, 
of the writer. SJie says: ‘My clear little brothers On the* other hand, it is hardly possible to over- 
getting on very welk indeed. On Christmas- day, he ' ..-tiinale lie advantage of their becoming workers, 
had some plumpudding for the first lime in his life, We have* noticed the effect it has on their relations 
and he d^ likq & so !’ with their home ; but that which it exercises on their 

Their, conversation sometimes degenerates into discus- own being and character is infinitely more important 
sions on food, but their patient abstinence is wonderful and admirable. In the workshop are developed quali-# 
and pathetic. It is remarkable that they never allow ties which are the foundation of morality; as perse- 
a meal to draw them away from occupation which verance, steadiness, punctuality, energy, the power of 
interests them, or from amusement. For instance, the application, arid the habit of self-control— the workers 
drawing-class is held in the evening. When asked to being compelled to resist any inclination to idleness, 

go to it, some who are indifferent may answer, * they from whatever cause such inclination may arise — be it 

can’t be starved, and they haven’t had their tea;’ hut illness, excitement, the reaction after excitement, or 
some are very much in earnest, and if they have not the wish to do sornc^hmg else which is not their 

brought tlieir tea, will forego jt rather than miss the immediate duty. The effect of manual labour, too, is 

leBSon. tranquijlising, and its tendency is to soften rude bois- 

The children have been encouraged to save ^portion tcrousness of 'spirits while the faculties are sharpened ; 
of tlieir earnings. .They can withdraw their'littlc store and when, as in th<^ case before us, the manufacture is 


at any hour; which, when done, is invariably in order elegant, the taste is developed and improved, 
to put it to some rationalise* At first, itiwas quite a ' Moreover, it is an advantage of the purely mechanical 
new Sdpa to accumulate moiiey f for any purpose— if they occupation in which these childifn arc employed, that 
did not eaitfi enough in one week for the object they a great d&il of indirect teaching and pleasure can go 
had in view, they seemed to consider its attainment oir simultaneously, and without interrupting work, 
utterly and for ever impossible. In*- regard to money. They have learned poetry while at work, are very fond 
as well as to other matters, they cflnnot originate a of singing, and sing in chorus or alone the hymns and 
plan ; it is not even enough to suggest one to them ; songs learned in the Ragged School. They are fond, 
but carry it ov± with them , and they will repeat it of too, of hearing poetry, and of hearing singing, and have 
their own accord, and Without you; et^l requiring, been much interested in learning the classification of 
however, aft yet, some one to keep up aiwmgst them animals into mammalia, &c., the habitat aAl properties 


the right spirit. 


of plants. Such a petition as this to the young lady 


The mothers employ their younger sons and daughters who presides in their robm is not unfrequent: *Mi$» 

in household work, regarding the earnings of these O ^ tell us about Switzerland,’ or ‘tell us about 

industrial girls as considerable enough to entitle them Italy.’ A very few facts originating in horror at a 
to have their evenings free, which gives a great field spider, have, served to arouse * a lively interest in 
for. the labours of the instructor. One of the most .insects. They^lke to have an object brought into the 
satisfactory events which we have to record, is a «oom, and %hi/h then becomes a theme ; they enjoy the 
meeting of the mothers, called in the hope of feeling of knowledge, the perception that in an object 
establishing some communion between them and the of sight there is something they cannlt ■ see, They 
institution— all the influence and regulation^ of which, manifest the greatest delight to come a second time 
it was felt> should suit home-arrangements and har- upmi a fact, as frhen in the school-room they are given 
ionise vrith home-duties. The mothers expressed a fiece of information which they have previously heard 
themselves most grateful. for what l^ad been done, and infhe work-room: the first time, the feet is compara- 
mamfested an intense and truly laudable desire for the lively nothing ; but when it is confirmed from another 
educa|pn of their daughters. • source, the belief is strengthened, and the joy extreme. 


n 
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Experience has proved thaf the children listen eagerly 
during working-hours to subjects to which at any 
other time they would not pay attention — the reason 
being, that these subjects are n|ore interesting than 
their own thoughts ; and although one would be far 
from wishing to substitute this kind of teaching for the 
more regular, connected, and methodical, yet it has 
been found a most valuable accessory to the latter, as 
a means of awakening interest ; and when there is so 
little time to be given to regular studies, the addition 
1 of the working-hours is an important one. 

All write well, and their improvement in that is 
probably owing to their having had their hands in use 
since infancy. In choosing copies, some like tacts 
about animals, some poetry, and some texts from 
Scripture : the taste for poetry prevails. The favourite 
lesson is a lesson in descriptive geography, which they 
write out from memory. Some of them prefer the 
north countries, and some the south. Of the sduth, 
one only gets an idea gradually — it is something like 
an atmosphere : descriptions of northern countries can 
bo presented to the child more as a picture. They 
manifested a great desire to come to the* lesson on 
England, but they all declared they could give no 
account of it to a foreigner ; all they knew of its 
productions was, that oak-trees grew in it. 

A library has been collected, partly out of their 
own contributions. They pay a half-penny weekly 

towards the cost, of copy-hooks, out of whi'Mi there t ___ „ 

is occasionally a shilling or so to spare* whielAis quite sad. Since that time, so iITuch has their taste 


in books for the library. 

One evening in the week is always fpenfc in reading^ 
to them. The authors they prefii are Mrs Howitt 
and Tennyson. ‘ The May Qmccw, A nr Year's Krc, 
and the Charge of the Light Brigade, had long been 
favourites with them,* said our informant; ‘anti when 
they found these poems wbro by one man, you should 
have seen their burst of delight !’ TIk re was the same 
pleasure at discovering that their favourites ajnong 
Mrs Hewitt's works were Jby one hand. The indivi- 
duality of authors was quit^ a new idea to them. 
They like anything touching ; # such as thongs about 
blind people, &c., and a new poem is a great delight. 
Mrs Gaskell and Anna Boss are favourites ; but 
perhaps no story has charmed them more than Mrs 
Harriet Myrtle’s Water-lily. They dislike all classes 
of fairy tales, thinking them silly f and untiuo— thus 
proving that they do not like the physically'impossible; 
hut they delight to realise another’s life, provided 
it is or might bo true. In reading The Old Curiosity 
Shop , they each chose to he one of the characters. 
Before arriving as far in the story as the marehioncsl, 
one girl, supposing she was some one very grand and 

beautiful, decided that her favourite Miss 0 should 

bo the marchioness. Judge of her astonishment on 
seeing the fact ! She thus writes to a young lady : we 
will give the whole epistle : 

Dear Mis§ M 1 hope you are getting better, 

and likewise your mamma is quite well. I hope you 
will be Boon able to leave your room, and take short 
walks in the country. Our les*sons are getting on very 
nicely. We have heard about the little march i'dness, 

and my dear Miss 0 chall not be her ; but dear 

Miw 0 has elapsed to be Nelly’s brother; but 1 do 

not like it, and I get very cross and indi^Ant about it. 
I trill wait till the book is finished, arjl I will give 

Miss 0 the best name. Will you excuscfthis shortj 

letter? When you are well enough to *rito to me, wilt 
you write me that piece of poetry you repeated to us— 

As slow our ship her foamy track ? 

Mite 0— sends her kind love to you. j 

Good-bye ; I am, yours affectionately, 
t *- , X» G — 

In the summer, instead of reading to them in the 


# t 

evenings, they were taken to Hampstead, Highgate, &c. 
IVJany of them had hardly ever been, in the country 
before, and none of them had ever noticed flowers : 
l^they thought all loaves were green, and all of the same, 
form ; they had noticed that flowers were of different 
colours, birt not that they differed in form ;*they called 
every flower 1 a flower,’ and knew it by no other name.; 
they knew not that plants had roots, and /or a long 
time implored to stick the stalks into the earth, ‘just 
to see if they would live;’ they had no idea of the 
growth of plants, nor hftd any notion* that if bud 
became a flower. But now*,* in tisese sumim-r-cvcning 
walks, led to observe and encouraged to ci^oy, no one 
can imagine their delight at finding the different sorts 
of flowers growing in one field, to see that in one fair 
expanse there were assembled daisies and butter-cups, 
clover, bugloss, forget-me-not, white deadnettle, water- 
ran uuculus, &c. % One girl had made artificial flowers, 
and was delighted to make liejre her first acquaintance 
with the originals. 

Another, who had qply once before been if! the 
country, now in this glorious field wandered away j>y # 
herself, and, seated on a bank, with her feet bver the 
iyater, selected and arranged a bouquet of grasses and 
liefer.? with the most exquisite taste: here she sat, 
with bright eyes and flushed cheeks, humming a low 
air, and could hardlj r be persuaded to come away. 
The disappointment of the girls was great to find 
t 1 .ir mothers did not care for wild *flo were : it was 


been developed, and their power of observation stimu- 
lated, that they now go out into the country in llttlo 
parties, to gather flowers and collect objects which 
they bring to the work-room, with a request to be told 
all that can be learned about them. 

These country-walks, and some visits to different 
ladies in the country, who have kindly entertained 
them at their houses, have produced, amongst other 
circumstances, one happy change in these children. It 
may be said that all their dates were marked by mis- 
fortunes. Asked, ‘When did such a thing happen?’ 
the reply used to he : ‘Oh, it was when my father was 
out of work ; ’ or, ‘ The^year mother had such a job 
to get us dinners.’ Illnesses and deaths were very 
frequent dates; but tjiis year they mark their epochs 
in some %iv*h way as this: ‘It was before we went to 

Romford,’ or ‘ to Willestleu ; * 4 after Miss 0 came 

home,’ or ‘ since the Concert.’ 

It is worthy of note tflat •these children have no 
respect whatever for rajik ,* their reverence j^for 
goodness. One girl said she would like tp see the 
king of Sardinia. The others began to rally her, and 
assert ‘they didn’t^ care for kings and great folks. 
They wouldn't go to see the Queen ; the Queen wasn’t 
made of igohl — she wasn’t better than other people.* 
When their teacher explained to them that kings and 
queens had very important functions* and it was 
interesting tr> sec any one frho had performed any 
great or gooi^ action, or might do so if they^ihose, the 
ehildien seemed to assent. 

The obedience which has been obtained is perfect; 
by what manner of spirit let one little incident shew. 

S j > who had been idle, was desifed to come and 

stand by Miss O , to do her work. She did not stir. 

Irritated by this contumacy, one of the girls exclaimed : 

‘ Why don’t you box her ears, Miss O ? * 4 Oh, I 

should never think of doing such a thing as that,* was 

the answer. It brought S J instantly to her 

side, to pursue her work with the greatest diligence. 

We shall not omit to record one unmistakable 
indication oT the progress these children are making, 
in the fact, that they are importunate to be instructed' 
in the New Testament ; even those of them who were , 
formerly not only indifferent, but to wljom it was dis- 
tasteful. . Thus, with happiness, and intelligence, and 
awakened hope, tile expanding natures of these |pwly 
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children of toil open to the beams of religious truth 
and love. . • 

, Unostentatiously, and in silence, now for upwards of 
p year, has this little germ of a great work been 
growing— the work which lies before .society of employ- 
ing and educating the female ^oor. Header, go and 
sec — go and help. 

Love, which has gifted # the male with dazzling 
plumage and with corresponding vocal powers, has 
been still more bountiful with regard to the female, 
llers is the tfionopoK of the labours of art — the pri- 
’ vilege of genius, of wisdom, of devotion, and of courage* 
Iler soul is enriched with all the treasures of sentiment 
arid intelligence, as the person of her partner has been 
adorned with all thp colours of the rainbow'. The 
female chooses the position of the nest, and the choice 
is almost always made with admirable discernment. 
These master-pieces of elegance, solidity, and skill 
arc the exclusive result of female labour. It is only 
ns a special mark of favour, and as a rew r ard of good 
conduct, that the male is allowed to co-operate in the 
workmanship of the edifice. The ^)le exceptions to 
this rule are to be found in certain families that 
are ennobled by monogamy, in which the husband 
is the perfect model of conjugal virtue. The male 
swallow lias thus earned, by his rare merit, the right 
to exercise, conjointly with the female, the mason’s 
trade. Jtfo one can imagine how highly little birds 
honour labour.* The glorification of labour is the 
foundation ,jj1' their whole policy. If the legislators 
of human societies had the least consciousness of 
theiJ mission, they would always endeavour to take 
pattern by the birds. There arc only two methods 
for nations to be happy : the first, to be governed 
by analogists ; the second, and the surest, "not to be 
governed lit all. 

a family of feathered bipeds, it is a thing unheard 
of that a mother should voluntarily abandon her little 
ones. Cases of infanticide, so common with the sow, 
the labbit, and man, are of such extreme rarity amongst ' 
birds, that learned men of the highest authority aver 
that no sirih thing over takes place. And if infanticide 
is a crime unknown to birds, charity, on the other 
hand, towards foundling children, is practised with a 
fervour which puts our philanthropy to shame. Place 
a poov little fatherless and motherless sparrow outside 
your window, and all the fathers and mothers of the 
neighbourhood will throng around him to contribute 
their mouthful. The 'virtues of birds form an inex- 
haustible theme ; and the reason of its inexhaustibility, 
is the lead which the females take amongst them. 

IS oav, in ouc ardent thirst after justice and happiness, » 
we honour the bird for his courage— which we men 
have not as yet acquired — in professing his passional 
opinions bolvlly, and in proclaiming the superiority of 
the sex which attracts over the sox which is attracted. 
The bird is, in fact, of all beings gifted with speech, 
the first which has declared in plain terms : * The 
h^ipiucss of individual * , and the rank of species, arc in 
din el ]» ojiortiun to the ft minim authority, 1 Man would 
not have made the discovery of so simple a theory, and 
one which contains so many things in so feAv words ; 
amongst others, the secret of happy destinies and the 
law of pivotal movement. In passional ornithology, 
we call this tlfeory the theory op the gyufaloox. 
The gyrfalcon is a magnificent white binPwitli golden 
eyes. It is the strongest, the handsomest, and the 
bravest of the falcons. The race of falcons is a chosen 
race, $s remarkable for its courage and intelligence as 
for its power of wing, and was naturally the first to 
ally itself to man. The gyhhlcpn stands at the head 
of the order pf superior birds, and is the mouthpiece of 
the immense Majority of species at every important* 
^solemnity. • • 

v If we draw g parallel between woman and man, 
it is the former who gains throughout by the 'Com- 
parison. A poet would say, that if God has made 
woman smaller»than man, it was in order to finish her 
trrcre perfectly. Her superiority has no need to be 
demonstrated ; it is read at first sight on Iter rosy and 
velvet cheeks, on her fine and satiny skin, which is 
without a vestige of animal pilosity ; whilst the akin of 
man retains, by its hairiness, all the characters of the' 

• 

t ^ 

THE THEORY OF THE GYRFALCON. 

‘ The r-World «of Birds/ a passional ornithology, pro- 
ceeding from the ee^ntric and amusing pen of M. 
Toussenel, has found so many, admirers, and made so 
many proselytes on the southern side of the English 
Chapnel, that it is worth while indulging our readers 
with a glimpse of a literary performance of such bold 
originality, especially as it will help them to under- 
stand many passages in Etench romances and journals 
of the day vihich would otherwise seemlto be enveloped 
c in a hopeless veil of mysticism. The only preface 
necessary is the statement, that the opinions imme- 
diately to be detailed are not put forth in joke and 
irony, blit are seriously and sincerely entertained, not 
only by our author, but by a great number of clevex; 
and well-educated men and women; or, as b wjU 
! appear we ought to say on the present occasion, by 
| a great number of clever and well-educated women 
| and men. 

It is at once confessed, that the history of the biff. / 
of France is only tlffc’ pretext and apparent object of' 
this curious volume. But the work does not the less 
proft-ss fc) be a complete treatise on passional ornitho- 
logy — that is to say, a treatise in which the manners 
and customs of the birds of France are described with 
scrupulous fidelity, without reckoning a multitude of 
hitherto unpublished analogical details ; only, the world 
of birds is nothing hut the accessory subject, wlnle the 
world of man is the principal topic. With these preli- 
minary sentences, and a hint to the reader not to he 
unnecessarily startled should he light upon an odd- 
looking word or sentence, we will at once endeavour 
to learn wliat instruction is to be gained by listening 
to the language of'birds. 

Birds love much — some of them love always. They 
are the tribe of creatures privileged by their Maker ; 
for the favour of Heaven toAvams every c?rftiture is 
measured by the power of loving which has been 
conferred upon it. Ami as the Deity do^s nothing 
by halves, lie has been V.aifcful to lav isl» upon these 
chaa^mg creafures the gifts requisite to cause them 
to beloved. On the mantle of the humming-bird, 
the peacock, the bird of paradise, and the golden 
pheasant, He has profusely scattered rubies, sapphires, 
emeralds, topazes, the most brilliant and the best 
assorted tones of the gamut of colours. In li keen an nor, 
He has selected from the gamut of sounds the sweetest 
notes to accentuate the voice of the humble singing- 
bird. AYith the exception of man, bird%are the only 
creatures shat are able to render tlianl^ to God in 
joyous songs; but the heart, Wth of man and bird, 
must bo happy before the voice can sing. ITayer is 
happiness expressed in song. 

And as love is a passion of luxury, which requires, ns 
the fundamental condition of its complete expansion, 
a warm atmosphere, and a clear and limpid sky, God 
has given the bird the faculty of rapid locomotion, 
which permits it to follow' the course of the sun, and 
i jto realise the utopia of an eternal spring. The sw r allow 
and the turtle-dove, those happy models of conjugal 
fidelity and attachment, live in equal ignorance of 
inclement seasons and of cold hearts. LoVb is an easy 
indulgence for birds ; because, amongst their ranks, 
none are to be found who are less handsome or less 
rieWftfhegr already in the condition which man- 

( will enjoy Mien the phase of harmony arrives., 
of bird, is one long epithal&mium. 
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covering of a beast. On this account, woman aldne lias contrived ftwfind the elements of*an almost fabulous 
bears in her aspect the stifmp of humanity. Man, th*n, prosperity? Because, amongst the cannibal Iroquois, 
is more animal ; woman, more human . Man is more woman was a degraded slave, subjected to all kinds of 
carnivorous; woman, more herbivorous, and ^therefore, painful labour; whilst North America, to which all 
less impure; for earnivorousnelfe is an aberration of* Europe is just now emigrating, is the only country in 
humanity, and a semi-return to the diet of boasts. which woman is enfranchised from hard labour, where 

Good sense, and wit, which is the gaiety of good she is honoured and considered as the e^ual of man, 
sense, are essentially feminine.* The Gormans call and where the> have begun* to restore her to the 
good sense mutlcrwitz — that is, mother-wit. The enjoyment of her political rights. # 

entrance of a single clever wbman into a family, is Since the happiness of human societies is measured 
sufficient to un-simpleton it for several generations, by the scale of the liberties of woman, it is clear that 
Man seeks blindly after the light; woman retains the polities, which are the art. of making people flappv, 
spark within her. Woman is poetry; man is prose, consist exclusively in extendi^ those liberties. A 
For man, says Cams, religion is intellect and truth ; new-born babe would atfrivo at this conclusion, 
for woman, it is faith and love. And now let us conn* to the practical inference which 

One ornithological fact is sufficient to settle the is drawn from the premises, of which the above is «mly 
question of the’ precedence of the sexes; and it is a small portion. M. Tousscnol thus addresses his 
wonderful that naturalists, without being vojy sharp- country women and countrymen, and we only wait to 
sighted, have not discovered it before. 'Phis fact the see how long ifc will be before the nation is converted 
faculty which all old hens, that are sick either in mind to Ins principles . i 

or body, have of transforming themselves into cooks, Noble children of the beautiful land of Franci^! sons 
when they are good for nothing elsej that is, when of the land of love undlfelory ! let us hasten to return to 
they have lost the power of laying. It constantly the suggestions of our Germanic nature, which tells u« 
happens that a hen entering the decline of fife, whether that ‘ in woman all wisdom lies.’ * 

worn out by the tribulations of maternity, or from any * Sii^ee every one of our revolutions has been ruined 
obscure physiological cause, suddenly renounces the Jty the interference of pged men, let us profit by the 
attributes of her sex, abdicates humility and gentle- teaching of our errors, and for the future absolutely 
ness, and puts on the quarrelsome character and the reject their co-operation. 

brilliant costume of <he cock. Crowing hgns in our Since our revolutions have been thus abortively 


poultry-yards, and crowing hen-pheasant^ in ojjp*' attempted in the name of the imprescriptible rights ol' 
woods, are equally common phenomena. Fro*f**?!u I man alone, lot. us make one revolution, by way of 
which, it clearly results that cock-liooil is the ta-.f ' experiment, in the name of the imprescriptible rights 


woods, are equally common phenomena. Fro*f*?dl 
which, it clearly results that cock-hood is the la-.r 
resource of hens. * 4 • 

Art is the incarnation of the ideal. Now', man lur 
never had, and never will hnv#\ any other th/.n a 


feminine ideal — the angel, or 


of woman, just to see whether she wiW not? succeed 
better than we have done. 

Since plrasuic is the only compass which our reason 


Virgin Mary, i possesses to guide us towards the pole of our destiny; 


Virginity and maternity aie two such ravishing, such since balls arc the only public assemblies in which men 
poetic aspects of the same face, that man is impelled ! know how to belune themselves decently, Jet us model 
by the aspirations of his eternal love to unite them, i our institutions upon the plan of a hall-room, in which 
whether he will or not, m one and the Fame tj’pu — a I woman is despotic queen. 


type divine. 


Since the birds, as well as Tacitus and Robert 


God has delivered the w'or?fl«nto the hands of races d’Arbri&acl, declare that the custom of worshipping 
of the German stock, who made it a duty to honour woman, and consulting her upon every important * 
woman. The must powerful of these nations is subject, is the source every virtue, the mainspring 
England, where the sceptre is in tlu^ hands of a of all great actions, and the guarantee of all success, 
woman, and whoso most illustrious nmnarchs are named lot us Javc the outrage to restore and honour tho 
Elizabeth, Anne, Victoria. The Russian Empire, which practice of our German ancestors. Let us not confine 
is the next in power to the British, is ,an empire of ourselves to gilding the chain of our slave ; let us break 
mixed blood, but whose sovereigns are also women, it. Let us make the s^iri^ of our manners actually 
Elizabeth and Catherine. If the fortunes of France enter into our code ; and let jaa inscribe on the title-page 
are inferior to those of England or of Russia, it is of the fundamental laif tin* immortal declawitfSn of 
the fault of the Salic law, which, under the pretext Cams: ‘Woman is; man becomes* What»is, is sure; 
of preventing the sceptre from being converted into wliaf becomes, is uncertain. 

a distaff, has placed the nation under the degrading Since God ha* granted to woman the exclusive 
rule of mistresses, and has deprived it of Elizabeths privilege of excifing enthusiasm in men, and of soften- 
the Great and Catherines the Great, to inflict upon ing lions by the (‘harm of speech — gifted as she is with 
it the Maintenons and the Pompadours. The only tears in her voice, magnetic fires in her look, and other 
way for France to rise to the highest rank, is to talismans of irresistible sedition ; sue ft as white teeth, 
place her destiny in the hands of her w'omen, who expressr- Nostrils, and the still more magic gift of 
arc as much superior to the women of Russia and of betraying the invisible lmjmlses of lier soul by the 
England, as her public men t are inferior to the official visible palpitations of her bosom — let us restore to 
personages of those tw r o countries. What a singular woman what belongs to her ; let us open the tribune to 
reconciliation of difficulties, and one which perhaps lias female orators, that w'e may know for once what 
never struck anybody but M. Toussenel, amongst all eloquence is. 

those who have investigated the causes of the grandeur Let us return, as soon as possible, to true universal 
and the decline of empires 1 The Mlfclish and tho suffrage— to that from which woman will not be 
Russian nations, the two most powerful countries in excluded; and to the system of two Chambers — one of 
the world, are precisely those in which man takes rfe men, the other of women ; the first of which proposes, 

, moat pains «to make himself rescthble w'oman— the only the second disposes. This hierarchy is in the • 
Englishman, by incessant shaving ; the Russian, by order of things ; since sentiment, which is the lot of 
. thickly padding his chest ! w,oman, is the sovereign criterion of equity, and 

Why do the Iroquoi9 and the Yankee of the prdfcent pronounces judgment from a higher eminence, and 
day respectively occupy tho two extreme steps of|thc from a greater distance than science, which is the lot 
| social ladder? Why is the last of the Iroquois omthe of man. # 

point of dying of starvation, and of disappearing From Without coming to thisf, there is p« safety ; for it is 
the surface of the very same land on which tho Yankee written that society cannot be perpetuated without 
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woman ; and histoiy and the birds teach ns that God 
has refused durability to every institution in which 
woman, the pivot of attraction, does not occupy the 
first place. r 1 

. The institution of a female Legislative Assembly is 
the death-wound of brutal .force ; tire funeral-knell of 
the sabre anfl leather-breeches f the sentence? of impos- 
ture, corruption, and veliality ; the end of corporal and 
mental prostitution ; the dawn of harmony ; the era 
of clemency, justice, and charity — when crimes and 
their punishment shall disappear, and society will 
spontimeousl/liold together, in virtue of the miracu- 
lous power of the safi.~‘ principle of attraction which 
sustains tha circling globes iii space. The complete 
realisation of aerial navigation only waits for this 
great day of restoration. 

The institution of a femalb parliament in France 
would be the revival of the arts of pleasures, and 
eternal fetes ; the electric explosion *of liberty and 
• happiness over the .entire surface of the earth ; the 
universal embrace of all nations, of all classes, and of 
all ages; the reign of love afcl brotherhood, whose 
advent will cause the planets to tremble with gladness, 
as they swim in their orbits round the sun. 

And M. Toussenel prays to live to witness all t these* 
things come to pass ! For our, part, we pray that offr 
Journal may live to report them when they do; but, 
in the meantime, we would suggest that, since the 
Theory of the Gyrfalcon is too pleasant to be untrue, 
the promoters of \heJHalf- Saturday and Early-closing" 
Movements are losing time : they should go in at 
oncejor a holiday that shall last for ever. 


THE ENEMY IN ENGLAND, AND IIOW HE 
CAME FROM ODESSA. 

It is a comfortable thing to have our wars fought on 
foreign soil. Double taxes and high provisions are 
evils, to he sure; but they are nothing to speak of 
when compared with the inconveniences of an enemy 
in our fields, burning our barns, and blowing our 
houses about our oars. Throughout our present war, 
therefore, although Englishmen are not accustomed to ! 
receive an enemy on their own shores, much solicitude 
has been shewn in contemplating the possibilities of 
such an occurrence: our coast-defences liave been 
put in order ; coast-guardsmen have been commanded 
to ‘make ready;’ and ojbei^ prudent measures have 
been adopted to guard against the accidents of war. 
But^llat if all this preparation of ours is too late ? # 
what if thepenemy is already on our shores, spreading 
devastation over our fields ? 

The seaport town of Odessa, Embowered in its 
beautiful gardens and vineyards, stdfxta on lime- 
stone cliff, a fertile oasis on the edge of the dreary 
steppe; its palace-like magazines of com and flax 
have long fo rifled an attraction to the mercantile 
nations of tjie West. English ships have ftraml slid ter 
under its moles, while Odessa ^hips hate found a 
hearty welcome on the shores of England. 

From this port, alike famous in the annals of peace 
and of war, an expedition was sent in the year of grace 
1836, and safely landed on the west coast of Ireland, 
at Westport, in the county of Mayo — an obscure and 
distant port, wisely chosen by an insidious foe. A 
small consignment of flax-seed was sent on shore, and 
' received, we presume, without the formality of a flag 
• of truce, for the nations were not then jealous of each 
otherfc integrity. It was the visit of a friendly tribe 
for purposes of barter. But in that bag cj flax wps 
hidden a Jfttisi&n enemy, who has since spread his 
over the plains of England, and devas- 
fields tvith even a greater, because more 
efct, devolution tnafl that vftxich appertains to 
L sword. * 


'The enemy in question is a pernicious form of 
vegetable life known to botanists under the name of 
Cuscuta, hut more familiarly characterised in different 
parts of the country by the name of Dodder. It pre- 
sents it&eff in the fct-in of a mass of elastic matted 
threads, which invest our crops of flax and clover, and 
li\;e at their expense. It has already spread its upas- 
shadow ewer many . of the most fertile counties of 
England. Its original 'geographical limits are not 
precisely known ; but these have yearly become more 
extended since our acquaintance with it, in which 
respect it appears to agree remarkably well with the 
country which first gave it birth. 

The dodder, like the mistletoe, is a true parasite, 
having no root of its own, but extracting nourishment 
from the tissues of other plants. It Consists of a mass 
of pale-reddish branched threads, which shoot out in 
all directions over the plant attacked ; these threads, 
whiejj represent the stem and branches of the parasite, 
have no green leaves for the elaboration of food, which 
ar<i indeed not required, seeing that its nourishment is 
derived in a prepared .state from its victim ; a few- 
minute brownish scales, however, form the morpho- 
logical indication of leaves. At intervals on the stem, 
little* roundish heads of flowers are produced, which 
are succeeded by little membranous capsules; these 
opening transversely, ‘like a soap-box/ permit the 
seeds to drop. 

When t the seed falls upon the soil, the embryo, 
sailed up a like a wire-worm in its interior, comes forth 
spiV- it-like from its shell, and lies prostrate on the 
surface without any attachment. Like the serpent, 
it no sooner quits 1 thq egg than it is in search of prey, * 
and accordingly writhes about, feeding on air, until it 
finds a suitable stem with which it may close in deadly 
embrace. It is no sooner twisted around the stem of 
its devoted victim, than cellular papilla* are sent out 
ori those parts of the threads in contact with the bark ; 
these penetrate the hark, thus forming a medium of 
commlnication between the tissues of the two plants, 
and the appropriation of sap*bogins. 4 Its shoots dart 
from one plant to another/ says Do Candolle, k and 
thus are conveyed to new victims when the old ones 
are exhausted. Often the seeds germinate before they 
quit the capsules, and the new plant immediately 
becomes a parasite/ 

The ravages of tl^e clover-dodder have been particu- 
larly observed in the counties of Hants, Somerset, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Berwick, Mid-Lothian, and in 
Wales. It is spoken of as 1 a great nuisance in Holland 
and Flanders/ The flax-dodder is not so extensive 
in jits ravages, because flax is not much cultivated in 
Britain ; but in Germany it is a great pest. According 
to Mr Lance, the seed imported from Russia — previous 
to the suspension of commercial intercourse — and used 
in Somersetshire and Wales, was ‘full of dodder;’ 
while, on the contrary, the seed used in the south and 
west of Ireland, imported from America, is free from 
the parasite. It is stated, on the authority of Mr 
Thomson, a merchant of Westport, Mayo, that ‘on 
particular inquiry, he was, satisfied that the dodder-seed, 
is never found in American, nor yet in Riga flax-seed, 
and equally satisfied that it is in seed from Odessa and 
other parts of the south of Eftrope/ 

From the remarks of De Candolle, the dodders would 
appear to beNfeli known to French cultivators, who 
call them tygr$ t rache , perruque, &c. ‘ It is difficult 

\ guard against them, on account of the rapidity 
or their vegetation, the facility with* which they 
pass from ono plant to another, the abundance of 
their seeds, anc^ the double power they possess of 
genlainating either in the earth or in the capsule. 
M.|Vaucher cleared his artificial fields from dodder 
pretty well by perpetually breaking and dividing their 
stalks with a rake. The means which appear to 
me really efficacious are, immediately to mo* *11 the 


portions of artificial meadow where dodder has been 
seen to develop itself, and to do so before it can hfve 
produced seeds. If it appears in fields of flax, the plants 
attacked must be cut down or rooted *up: and if it 
appears among vines, the branches must be* cut before 
^he seed is matured. If these precautions have been 
neglected, and a portion of the land should be infested 
with the seeds, the crop which has bee® attacked 
must bo replaced by crops of corn or of grasses, such 
not being liable to the attacks of the parasite. Tlius 
time is given to the seeds of dodder which have been 
concealed in the soil to exhaust themselves, when they 
may perish without doing any harm, since the soil 
finds itself covered with plants which cannot nourish 
them/ 

Formidable ai#our British dodders are when present 
in great numbers, they are individually very puny 
when compared with some of the tropicaj species. 
One of these is so gigantic, that one of its masses is 
sufficient to cover a willow-tree from twenty to ^thirty 
feet in height ; it is, iporeover, suicidal by nature — a 
very curious physiological fact. — for when it 1ms eaten 
up all vegetation around it, and its resources arc thus 
exhausted, it preys upon itself — falls upftn the sword 
of its own ambition. , , i 

• The facts we have detailed in connection with the 
dodders suggest one or two thoughts on a subject 
which has been treated philosophically by some fanciful 
/botanists under the untoward title of tly) Wars of 
Plants. But the idea is, in reality, not sovfanciful •;r 
may at first sight appear; for plants have* thei^fJrs 
as well as their loves; and it only requires another 
Darwin to carry home this point tc*the convictions. of 
every one. We know that many plants are well 
armed with a defensive armour, which fgrms a com- 
plete protection against the aggressions of herbivorous 
animals ; for although donkeys cat thistles, and cows 
the more venomous nettles of the waysides, there are 
some plants so formidable that neither man nor beast 
can seriously affect them. The Opuntia , or»prickly 
pear — a kind of tropical Cactus — is one of these. The 
Grecian traveller, Clarke, suggested, that in sonic 
latitudes it might serve as an outwork lor fortifications, 
since, as he says, ‘artillery has no effect upon it; 
pioneers cannot approach it; lire will qot act upon it ; 
and neither infantry nor cavalry can traverse it.* That 
the opuntia is suitable to the diipate of the Southern 
Crimea may reasonably be doubted ; bqt it might be 
worthy the consideration of Her Majesty’s ministers, 
whether the soldiers who have already displayed so 
much valour, might not exhibit the better part thereof 
by hedging in under opuntia fence. This plant 
has, in fact, been often employed as a Means of rail nary 
defence. Sir Hans Sloane relates,* that in the island 
of St Christopher, when it was to be divided between 
English and French, it was ordered, by the consent of 
the two nations, ‘ that there should be planted three 
rows of the Opuntia tuna as a boundary, thinking 
these the atrongest fortification to hinder the attempts 
of one another in cases of war,* In the Spanish colonies 
in America, this plant is considered a very important 
moans of military defence, and is propagated con- 
stantly around fortifications witli that intent/ Dos- 
fontaines remarks of ifr: ‘Munimcnlum hortorum et 
domorum impeoetrAbile/f 

But the actual wars of plants are *wAhibited in some 
of the phenomena of geographical distribution. What- 
ever may have been the manner in winch the ea#tli 
was originally clothed with vegetable production— 
whether they all radiated from a central Eden, 
according to the opinion of Linntnf s ; or, as is more 
probably the case, each species originated in an<& was 
diffused from a centre of its own— all botanists ^gree, 
4hat time has worked changes in the limits of spjcies ; 
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that certain secies of weak constitution have been 
unable to hold their place, while others of a more 
•robust and prolific character have extended their 
dominion* over the earth. We see this warlike process 
going on around us. Were they left to their own 
resources, the tender plants we cultivate, would soon 
yield to*fche supremacy cif rank weeds which rise up 
and assert their .right to the soil ; and the same phepo- 
menon is constantly going on among the wild plants 
of mountain and valley. There are, indeed*, conquerors 
from afar, who, Alexander-like, overrun the whole 
world ; thus the yellow Vnimulus and Sic canal-weed, 
natives of the American content, have, in the brief 
6paee of a few years, spread themselves -over Europe, 
displacing the aboriginal vegetable inhabitants of tlio 
streams and ditches ; thus also the chickwced ayd the 
thistle follow in man’s footsteps in every region of the 
globe, waging, like himself, a successful war against 
their indigenous inhabitants. 

When a coral island risps up in the midst of th<^ 
ocean, it soon becomes covered with a vegetation 
derived from such sends as float to its shores* Many 
of these may be unsuitable to its soil and climate, and 
merely linger on a miserable existence ; but in timo 
the^same agencies which brought these original 
«olonists, bring others which find the soil and climate 
more suitable for their development; the latter soon 
displace the former, and thus bring about a complete 
change in the insular flora. In this manner has the 
vegetation of the British Islands bfeen derived chiefly 
from the adjoining continent f" the alpine plateau of 
Scandinavia furnishing our Scottish mountains with 
their boreal flora, while Germany has contiibuted 
most of our lowland plants. The orchids of Kent 
bear evidence of their French origin ; while the cha- 
racteristic plants of the south-west of Ireland appear 
to have migrated from the north of Spain. Species 
gain the ascendancy in proportion to their tenacity of 
life and power of reproduction ; but both of these are 
inferior, and subject to a more powerful law, which 
restrains the development of species within certain 
geographical limits. The antagonism of organisms to 
which we have referred, is thus of great importance in 
determining many of 4hc phenomena of nature. The 
contemplative reader will observe, that sopne of the 
principles which obtain in the wars of plants are 
equally applicable to the wars of men. 

Til F. FAST-ISM OUT’S TRIBUTE. 

The dews of Wilna wtye at one period of thqjnrfflstory 
reckoned the wealthiest and most devout* of the many 
Israelites who bought and sold in Poland. The quarter 
which they inhabited was richer and dirtier than all 
the nst of the town. People said that the plague 
always began there, but trade went briskly on. There 
was a strict observation of feasts andafasts, new moons 
and Sabbatiis, and for attendance at the synagogue, the 
Jews of Wilna wct$ unrivalled among tBoir brethren.. 
The requisitions of the Talmud, they fulfilled to the 
letter : in the traditions of the Rabbins they were known 
to be orthodox ; indeed, like many of the Polish Jews, 
they augmented the latter by ingenious additions of 
their own, one of the most popular of which was, that 
on the night of that famous fast, the day of atonement, 
Satan bad leave to carry off one Jew by way of quit- 
rent { and the story went that rich men stood in the 
greatest danger of his preference. This article of faith j 
which might seem the reverse of comfortable to unprac- 
tised miyds, was maintained with unshaken confidence 
and much terror through sundry generations ; but in 
latter days, there arose a controversy on the point 
between Rabbi Joseph Ben Moses and Kabtii Levi Ren 
Solomon. The former of ihese learned doctor®, who 
had travelled Germany, and conversed with Gentile 
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scholars, first cast doubts on the 1 received dogma, and assaulted him with unexecutable threats through the 
at length did not scruple to call it an invention of the window of his own warehouse, and had more than onco 
heathen ; while the latter, being of high conservative, pinned a piece of hog’s-skin to his robe at the very 
principles, declared for the tradition in its litoral door of the synagogue. Of course, Simon gave Peter 
integrity, which lie said the Jews of Wilna should hold t no work, hnd dissuaded everybody from employing 
fast as the. surest pillar of tlieir orthodoxy. The him. It was oven reported that he had wished the 
controversy grew high, and tlie disputants waled warm, young sinner the fate of Korah ; and Peter, as a last act 
Rabbi Ben Solomon called his antagonist an enemy to of annoy apee, hoped,, in no whisper, that Rabbi Ben 
ancient faitji and morals; Rabbi Ben Moses entitled Solomon’s doctrine might bo proved sound, by his 
him a superstitious bigot. Both delivered strong disappearance on the next atonement-night. 


exhortations on the subject, and tlieir parties in the 
synagdguc weirt; so equal that neither could be turned 


The day of this widely published hope was rapidly 
approaching, with the autumnal equinox and the. close 


out; but it was geinvally admitted that most of the of the Jewish year. Its coming was regarded not only 
old-establishqd merchants held fast by Rabbi Ben by Peter Linski, but by all the Jews in Wilna, with 
Solomon and Satan’s quit-rent; while the younger, and profound expectation; ior the followers of liahbi Ben 
less substantial traders, stood with Rabbi Ben Moses Solomon sympathised so far with tlti Amalokite, as 
for the safety of all Israelite* on every night in the Simon had begun to call Peter, that they rather antici- 
year. The last-mentioned party boasted that if the paled the loss of the fur and leather merchant ; and 
wealth was against, the intelligence wj*s with them; the disciples of Rabbi Ben Moses had declared their 
% l>ut of one convert .they were not a little proud, high fesolves to confront the superstition by going 
Simon Ben Tobit had no learning whatever but the abrpad after dark. Simon Bon Tobit was the loudest 
knowledge of fur and leather, ct; which he was one of among these revolutionists. Perhaps he felt it due to 
the .keenest and most extensive merchants in Wilna. the peculiarities' of his ow r n position; but the fast of 
His wealth was great, and his influence still greater; ancient fear came on, with all its attendant forms and 
for Simon had no heirs, having lived a widower JErom •ceremonies, partly derived from Old Testament times, 
the early death of his spouse Judith ; some said becausr and partly from rabbinical interpretations. One statute . 
lie had never met with a dowry* as satisfactory as that of the latter origin enjoined remaining, if possible, 
of the deceased lady, and had taken a solemn vow to within the synagogue the entire twenty-four hours, 
marry on nothing else. However that might be, the It is, wo believe, still observed by pious Jews through- 
fur and leather merchant was a zealous supporter of qnt the world, and was by the pious of Wilna ; but 
Rabbi Joseph’s doctrine, lie said ‘ rich and respectable ricL-uid imsy men occasionally took time for the 
men ought to believe it for many reasons ; and though settlement of accounts, or the conclusions of advan- 
sometiha# ncw> it was a groat discovery.’ tageouf? bargains with uncertain Gentiles; and many 


There were those on Rabbi Ben Solomon’s side of i talcs had Rabbi Ben Solomon to quote in consequence, 
the question, wdio hinted that for him it was a great j Simon had g small transaction pending with a certain 
‘ discovery indeed, and were fond of referring to a fact | dweller in that good town. Michael Gutzlolf w T as a 
well known in Wilna— namely, that neither Jew nor | Rushau and a travelling-merchant, who went every 
Gentile in all the city was less inclined to stir abroad winter as far as the Siberian fairs with a sledge full of 
on the dreaded night, particularly since a certain saints’ pictures, bad knives, and worse tobacco, which 
dealer in liarc and beaver skins threatened him w ith he genet ally sold , and brought, on his return to Wilna, 
the traditional abduction, on account of a bale, for any article likely to bring a profit. In his last journey, 
which, the dealer asserted, he had not been honestly Michael had contrived secure some half-dozen of 
paid. The matter tyad gone to law, and be* n decided black ibx-hkms — .» iur deemed so valuable, that the 
in Simon’s favour, wdiich lie considered complete justi- Russian czars have always considered it their own 
fication ;tfmt though it was twenty years ago, and the special perquisite; but the risk was supposed to be 
merchant had grown rich and tfce dealer po^>r, the balanced by tlie gain. The skins were to be seen, 
latter continued ,to live in the outskirts of *tho town, under suitable precautions, in Michael's back-cellar, 
and vow vengeance against the Jew every Raster. Simon had bqen there seven times, and tlie difference 
His name was John Linski, and at me time of uur between offer and demand bad sensibly diminished; 
story, his trade jvas small. Moreover, lie h*ad learned, but there* were still filtcen roubles which he could not 
perhflps^jthrougii meditations his lost Lawsuit, to bring himself to give, and for which Michael stood out 
entertain himself w r ith the spirit of rye; and lie and with the determination of a nqm who knew the game 
his old wife must have fared meagrely, but for the waff in his hand£ 

exertions of an only son, Peter, on* of the wildest Wucli was the state of tilings when shops ami 
youths in Wilna for street-broils, holUlay frolics, and warehouses w T ere closed, tools laid by, and industry 
all manner of mischief. Peter, nevertheless, forked suspended in the Jewish quarter of Wilna; for sunset- 
bard for his parents, not at any particular trade, for lie warned its inhabitants that the solemn fast had begun, 
would not learn t»ne, but at every variety of accidental It is said that the synagogue was never more fully 
i business. Mature bad gifted him with extraordinary attended, and the disciples of Rabbi Joseph were in 
• strength anft equal courage. ' WJjprever tUere was a special haste to get safe into their places before the 
heavy burden to be borne, a stock of hard wood to be night fell. Simon Ben Tobit had seen his furs and 
cleaved, or an assistant against the wolves and robbers leathers carefully put up;*his own trusty hands made 
of the Wilna roads wanted by a travelling gentleman, fast tlX three padlocks which secured his warehouse; 
young Linski wa£ in requisition ; and, though wild and he had set his house in order, und was about to assume 
thoughtless, he had never been known to fail in time the suit of sackcloth which rich aftd regular Israelites 
of need. Not only had Peter taken part in the pater- were accustbnfci to keep for this and other doleful 
nal vow, hut found special fun in molesting Simon Ben occasions, when a messenger from Michael Gutzloff 
Tobit. The wealth and numbers of the Wilna Jews, kicked at his door. Being in want of money for his 
•and the toleration and good neighbourhood which winter expedition,* the Russian had made #up his mind 
generally prevailed among the varied religions of that to dispense with ten of the disputed roubles, and 
northern town, made the authorities willing tq discoun- invited Simon to 'conic and divide the remaining five, 
teflance, ant} even to punish, all attempts of the kina ; The# season was * anything but. convenient. Michael 
but te^rwas no prevention of Peter Linski. He liveej at the other end of tlie town, and people were 
cawniit upon the Jew with volleys of ill names and expected to visit his cellar witfcout company; but the 
pojt-Soup from 4he narrow* and dirty lanes which fox-skins were a bargain, and the Russian might find 
Simon must pass on his way Jo the market-place. He * another bidder ; so, taking out his money-bag with a 



groan that ho could not jdin the solemn assembly, 
Simon followed the messenger. The division of tty? 
fivo roubles was not to be done quickly ; but Simon 
saved three, exclusive of the rye-brandy, wjtli which 
Michael had to bo put in good-lmmour, and returned 
long after dark — repeating the Ten Commandments, to 
ward off the perils of the night — with the precious furs 
bundled tight under his arm. Wilna was* in those 
days, as it is still — all hut the great churches— indebted 
for its light only to the sun, mot>n, and stars. Simon’s 
homeward way was almost pitch-dark, and there poured 
upon him that steady and continuous rain which the 
Poles Ray always comes with the Jewish fast. Terror, 
nevertheless, did not take hold of the fur and leather 
merchant till he reached what was known in that good 
city as the Black J&roam — a sort of canal, or rather open 
sewer, construct^ in ancient times, it was said, by a 
w orthy bishop, to carry off the melting snows qf winter 
and the refuse of nil the year down to the river, ^rom 
which both town and province take their names, and 
I divide the Jewish quarter from the lowest Christian 
suburb. The latter purpose it might have served 
effectually ; but the Jews and Christians bought and 
sold, and over the Black Stream there- tfas thrown 
a wooden bridge, narrow, and furnished with a rude 
rail only on one side. The bridge had been old in the 
days of Simon’s grandfather. The planks were decayed, 
the rail had given w^ in sundry places, but nobody 
thought of repairing if, any more than of clearing out 
the stream below, whose existence was now majje knowjj. 
to all travellers within a mile of the city. Atrfilo 
i Jewish end, there stood a rag-store, now shut up and 
silent; at the Christian one, a sgialt and very dirt}* 
lamp burned before the wooden inins** of a Polish 
saint, believed to do great service against £!ie plague. 
As Simon approached in this direction, there was a 
large dark object moving behind the saint, and all 
that had been prophesied and promised rushed on 
his memory, lie tried *to rim over the bridge, but 
something caught him behind, and with a swiSg he 
was flung on the hack of ;? horned hairy thing, which 
roared in a voice of thunder * ‘ Come, come to the 
bottomless pit P That roar told Simon the true state 
of his fortunes. It was not into the hands of the Evil 
Cue, but those of his enemy, Peter Linsk^ that he had 
fallen. In spite of the ox-hide, put on for the occasion, 
Simon knew him well ; and, relieved from his spiritual 
terrors, the fur and leather merchant kicked, struggled, 
and shouted for help, with .all his might. It was a 
rule in Wilna that nobody ventured out for any cry 
but fire ; and Simon’s efforts would have availed him 
little if he had. not grasped the rail of the bridge, just 
as his bearer stumbled on the broken planks/ aim, 
kicked by Simon and encumbered by his disguise, 
Linski tried in vain to recover liis footing, and plank 
and rail giving way under his weight, lie fell splashing 
down into the Blaelo*Strcani, while the triumphant Jew 
maintained his hold, and stood safe jyul at libert}\ 
The flickering lamp shewed Simon his enemy sinking 
slowly in that thick and noisome flood, and vainly 
stretching out for help. lie might go on his way to 
the synagogue — nobody could tell — and Peter Linski 
would never anrjoy him more. Simon thought s# for 
a minute ; but the next, canscience spoke. ‘ Hold my 
hand fast, Peter Linski,* he said, cluteldng the rail, 
and stretching his right arm towards tkeryoung man ; 

. * hold fast, and I will help you, if the .Gqd of Israel 
will give me strength P Peter first caught his fingers# 
and then his svrist. Never did the Jew get such a 
pull j and lucky it was that some of the "timbers of 
that old bridge were strong, in spi^> of time and 
weather; fbr by their help, as well as that of Simlh, 
the wild, active youth scrambled up, drenched, drip- 
ping, and without his ox -hide. ‘Go home, Pe^r 
Linski/ said Simon, with some dignity, ‘and tell your 
i father that I will pay him the difference in that bale 


of harc-skms. fluke my advice, flso, and come no 
more to frighten honest people.* * 

• The congregation thought Simon Ben Tobit singu- ’ 
larly late- >n coming to the synagogue; b#t when the 
} solemnities were over, there was a feast at his house,* 
after the fashion x>f wealthy Jews, at w^ilch he dis- 
played tho black fox-skins, and tolrl Rabbi Joseph 
how, by a special Providence, ‘they had been secured 
under his girdle before the adventure witl» Linski on 
the broken bridge. ‘Wise .and worthy Simon,’ said 
the rabbi, after hearing .the whole stqpy, including 
what profits might be expected on the skins, ‘?t was 
indeed the Enemy who strove carry off* your soul 
on the night of our solemn last, when iJ seemed so 
easy to lot that troublesome Gentile get his own 
deserts ; but he did not prevail — praise to* the God 
of Jacob. And now I set the meaning of that ancient j 
tale over which we have disputed, for it is in times j 
of dm out observance that the Adversary chiefly lies 
in wait for men, and, it maybe, -for Israelites.’ The ^ 
explanation of Rabbi Ben Moses never became popular ; 
but as the story wen t*a broad with sundry additions, 
believers in the ancient dogma rather increiued, rfnc> 
Simon’s narrow escape from the tribute-taker has been 
landed down in confirmation of its truth among tho 
J£ws in Wilna. It is sqid, however, that the enmity 
between the merchant aud the Linskis ceased from 
that day. Peter got work about Simon’s store, and 
of course dealt no longer in pork-soqp and ill names. 

The old man's Easter vow was nexfr repealed ; and the 
controversy being closed tho same year by the death 
of Rabbi Joseph, the fur and leather merchant talked I 
no more on that subject; and the Jews’* quarter’ still 1 
rejoices in the old and orthodox belief of the East- I 
night’s Tribute*. 

RUSTIC PROVERBS AND PROVERBIAL 
SAYINGS OE ULSTER. 

It might be asked — Why should not our provincial 
antiquaries amuse themselves, as their brethren in 
Germany have done, by forming, fi*r their respective i 
localities, collections of rhe local proverbs of each ; or, 
at least, by illustrating the several modifications- which 
the common proverb j of the language undergo in the 
various districts, from the peculiarities of dialect, of . 
customs, of names, and even of local, personal, or 
historical allpsions ? * * ! 

No one would suppose that, even to tie present d ay, j 
there does not exist an^» popular collection <^TnsIi 
proverbs, whether of native growtlt or of English and 
Scotch importation.* Yet the native Irish proverbs 
alone would thcnAelves afford materials for a large 
volume. $ The conversation of the Irish-speaking popu- 
lation, in some districts, is almost entirely made up 
of proverbial sentences; and it is always profusely 
illustrated with proverbial siityles. We knew a school- 
master, v \ fovy remote locality, whose cqjtversation * 
might be inafthed, in tl*s particular, against the happiest 
efforts of Sanclio Panza; and we once saw a letter of 
his composition which would not be out of place beside 
the wittiest of tho French ‘ Sermons en Proverbes/ 
recently described by M. Nisard in his curious History 
of Popular Books. We meet with Irish proverbs of 
every form, in poetry arid in. prose, diffuse and senten- 
tious, humorous and grave, sportive and earnest. 
Sometimes they are abstract, philosophical, and of 
general application; sometimes they are founded on 1 
local, personal, or historical allusions; sometimes they 
present a cuirious combination of all these characters. 

Their general tone and colour may perhaps best be* 
described by comparing them, both in themselves and 

* The only attempt Awards tlfo formation of such a collection 
with which wo arc acquainted, is in a note Hardimau’s Irish 
Minstrelsy , ii, p. 397, • * 
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in their conversational use, with the Eastern proverbs, 
which form so^arge a part of the colloquial intercourse 
of ,the Syrians and Egyptians, and which lend such ‘a 
charm to Vihose inimitable pictures of Oriental life 
♦which travellers like Lane or Burckhardt— who can* 
4>e truly aa'i^L to have found a homer in the East — have 
given us in their writings. * 

* The metrical proverbs of Ireland, especially, are 
exceedingly interesting ; and the fidelity with which — 
although of course unwritten, and often of considerable 
lengtji — their^ precise words , are preserved in districts 
between which not the slightest intercourse is main- 
tained, is not the lefefc curious circumstance of their 
history. M>r many a long a£e they have maintained 
their hold upon the people : 

Peasants in the field, 

Sailors on the roaring or can, 

Students, ‘tradesmen, pah' mechanics — 

All have sung them. 

As«witncsses of many a usage now forgotten ; as ail 
illustration of the social condition of the country; 
above ajl, ns displaying in its homeliest and most 
unstudied mood the intellectual character of the Irish 
race, it is difficult to overstate tlieir importance ; anfe 
we know no object more worthy the attention of ttio 
Irish antiquarian societies, whether local or general, 
than the collection and preservation of these embodi- 
ments of national wisdom. 

A slight hut interesting contribution to this impor- - 
tant undertaking appears in a late number of the 
Ulster Journal* of Archcrohqy , a highly meritorious 
antiquarian ‘journal, published quarterly at Belfast, 
in a style, both as regards its matter and its typo- 
graphical and pictorial execution, not unworthy of 
any of our metropolitan presses.* The Bister pro- 
verbs, to which the correspondent of the Ulstir 
Journal confines himself, are, of course, among all 
the local proverbs of Ireland, the least characteristic, 
in a national point of view, because they are chicily 
importations of the English and Scotch settlers, 
who constitute a large section of the population of 
that province. But we can hardly brn.g ourselves 
to doubt, that even this instalment of the work will 
be eagerly welcomed, and that it will be followed 
up by a thorough investigation of the subject of Irish 
proverbs, properly so called, whether those of the 
Irisli-speaking districts of Ulster, in Donegal, Antrim, 
Monaghan, and Tyrone^ on of the morp completely 
Celtic counties of the southern and western provinces. 
In hope of attracting attention to this curious 
subject, wb are induced to offer a few remarks on that 
portion of it which has already been partially opened | 
in the Ulster Journal of Archaeology .• 

The rural population of Ulster is *101 own tg contain 
a larger amount of foreign admixture than that of any 
other part of Ireland outside of the ancient pale. From 
the time of tnc Englisl^ invasion, indeed, there have 
been settled in a portion of the county of Down a 
number of English or Anglo-Noaman families, who are 
still known as a distinct class ; but the great body of 
the Ulster settlers date tlieir possession from the 
well-known plantation of Ulster under James I. and 
the two subsequent confiscations; the first after the 
rising of 1G41, and the second after the Jacobite 
struggle of 1G90-1. In ajll these settlements, the larger 
and far more active element has been the Scotch ; but 
it is very unequally distributed over the province— 
Armagh, Down, Antrim, Derry, and Fermanagh 
have received by far the largest proportion of foreign 
admixture, Donegal, Tyrone, Cavan, and Monaghan 
a*e fttill comparatively Celtic. Even in the settled 
C 9 ||||ldfl£'tbemsclves, the distribution of races is by no 
rtaans uniform. In Down, the northern and north - 
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eastern baronies are almost as purely Scotch in lan- 
guage, in religion, and in diabits, as Ayrshire or the 
Lothians ; while in the more southern districts the 
Celtic element is almost equally predominant ; and in 
‘ Antrim, where the Scotch and English settlers possess 
a large numerical majority, there is, nevertheless, an 
extensive district, locally known as the 4 Glens/ 
stretching along the eastern and north-eastern coast, in 
which the population 1 is exclusively native and Catholic, 
and in which, until within the last thirty years, the 
Irish language continued to he commonly, if not 
almost universally spoken. The same may be said of 
some districts x>f Derry, and, still more, of the yet 
more Celtic regions of Donegal, Tyrone, and Monaghan. 
In relation to the present subject, we have not to deal 
with cither of these antagonistic extremes, but with 
the neutral or mixed race which litjs between them, 
and which combines, as well in language as in manners, 
some ox the leading peculiarities of both. 


some ox the leading peculiarities of both. 

Tne language of a great part of the rustic population 
of Ulster is a curious medley of Scotch and English — 
the latter language, however, everywhere forming the 
basis of the mixture. In general, it may be said that 
the proportion of Scotch decreases us you proceed 
southwards, and as you recede westwards from the 
coast ; but there are Scotch words and phrases which 
may bo met in all parts of Ulster, even to the most 
southern point of the county of Monaghan, or the 
most weftern border of Cavan or Donegal. It might be 
usurious, jf space permitted, to enter somewhat into the 
cxm-iactcristics of the local dialect which results from 
this admixture ; but we must he content with saying, 
that even where c ibt* words are English, the inflections, 
the pronunciation, and the construction, commonly tend 
towards the Scotch forms. Many, however, of what 
may appear to be the peculiarities of the people of 
many parts of this province, are, in truth, common to 
all primitive and secluded populations — as, for example, 
the habit of distinguishing individuals by appellatives 
derivtd from tlieir occupation, or from Borne personal 
peculiarity, rather than by ‘tlieir family names. Thus 
we commonly meet, or, «ifrleast, commonly did meet, some 
fifteen or twenty years ago, individuals known by no 
other name than 4 Biethcrin Dick/ ‘ Skellyin Tether/ 
‘ Tommy the Tape/ 4 Biddy the Bacon/ or 4 Baddy the 
Bottle;’ and we knew a district in which four men of 
the common name* Edward were respectively known — 
and known, to the youngest child in the parish — as 
‘Red Ned/ ‘Black Ned/ ‘Neddy the Guldhercock’ 
(Turkey cock), and 4 Neddy Valaver ! * 

, A very large proportion of the proverbs and pro- 
verbial sayings of Ulster, are a mere transcript of the 
corresponding Scotch or English sentiment ; but most 
of them undergo some change in the process of trans- 
fusion. The conversation of the peasantry abounds in 
proverbial similes and illustrations ; and the repartees 
with which their wordy wars are famished, are always 
felt to be happiest and most telling when they are 
couched in phraseology which bears the stamp of 
proverbial wisdom or proverbial humour. A sly,, 
knowing fellow, for iiuitance, is said to ‘know the 
butthered side of his bannock;’ a man who deals 
lar^y in professions, but whoso sincerity is suspected, 
is often reminded that ‘talk’s chape;’ a rough but 
honest friend is said to ‘be bdtther nor he’s likely, 
like a swinfjlRl cat;’ while of one who, in doing a 
service, ix^k^s so much noise about it as practically 
t o deprive it of all value in the eyes of the recipient, 
it is said that ‘the egg was not worth att the kecklin.’ 

Indeed, many metaphorical expressions, founded upon 
these proverbial analogies, almost form an established 
elfcment of the rustic vocabulary. A weak of fickle 
ftfend is described as 4 every 1 mini’s dog;’ a fidgety 
pfrson is compared to 4 a hen on a hot griddle;’ ana 
a good trouncing with a shillilagh is disguised as a 
4 rubbing-down with the oil of hazel/ If a sudden and 
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embarrassing crisis arise, it is said that ‘the fat’s in 
the fire.’ If a quarrel Is foreseen as a probable 
contingency, it is predicted that ‘there’ll bo wigs on 
the green.’ Most of these are fommon in ^Scotland, 
but sometimes the allusions are grotesquely Irish. 
We have heard it said of a greedy eater, that ho ‘took 
a bite out of the bannock like the heel of a boot-jack.’ 

, A barefaced liar is said to ‘tell lies as fast ’as a dog 
would trot.’ If the affirmation ‘be confirmed by an 
oath, he will be told that ‘’lie’d swear through a 
dale-boord;’ and in domestic quarrels, it is not 
uncommon for one of the combatants to threaten 
his antagonist that he will ‘comb liis head with the 
creepy.’ 

The proverbs which bear upon domestic concerns 
display all the characteristic shrewdness for which the 
people of the North are believed to be remarkable. 

‘ The master’s eye puts mate on the horse’s ribs,’ the 
Ulster form of the well-known proverb, is nowhere 
more literally understood or more scrupulously acted 
upon, and there is an endless variety of similar maxims. 
What a mine of valuable philosophy, in the simple 1 
counsel, ‘Niver lowse (loose, unyoke) the plough to 
kill a mouse,’ or ‘ Niver loss (lose) the sheep for the 
ha'porth of tar.’ What a world of bickering and ilU 
will might be spared if men would only keep before 
their eyes the good-humoured maxim, ‘Inches disn’t 
break squares in a load of whins ’ (gorse, furze). There 
is much good feeling, too, as well as good sense, in the 
reflection conveyed by another of those populaV sayirm#* 
‘It’s niver lost that a friend gets;’ and a worlfT of 
wretchedness and self-torture would £>e spared if men 
would but recollect the advice, ‘ N!ver gowl (howl) til/ 
you’re hit,’ and the equally practical maxim, ‘A pound 
of eare niver paid an ounce of debt.’ * 

Some of the proverbs collected in the Ulster Journal 
are unmistakably local. There is a saying of very 
general use in England, ‘ A dog’s life, hunger and ease ; ’ I 
the Ulster proverb is, ‘We have dogs’ days, lymger 
and aise, through the l>lu$ month ’ — ‘the blue month’ 
being the interval between the failure of the old crop 
of potatoes and the coming on*of the new one, com- 
monly the month of July. In like manner, the pro- 
verbs — * A whang off a cut loaf’s niver missed ‘Niver 
powr watther on a drownded rat ‘ A swople mother 
makes a lazy chile’ — though but differing very slightly 
in form from the same proverbs in*their ‘breign garb, 
will yet be recognised at once, as of Ulster use, by any 
person conversant with the local phraseology. There 
is a very expressive saying, ‘ Rutther to butther’s no 
kitchen,’ which would hardly be understood at all 
elsewhere. The word ‘kitchen* means ‘condiment’ 
or ‘ seasoning,’ and is used to designate whatever is 
used (as, for instance, in the homely dietary of the 
peasantry, bacon, butter, milk, &c.) as a relish for the 
potatoes,* bread, or other ruder and more insipid fare 
which forms the body of the meal. This homely phrase 
is transferred to the vocabulary of everyday life ; and 
the proverb # is applied when two men or two women, 
as the case may be, dance together, or in any' similar 
contingency. By a like application of what appears to 
be a purely local name, a person who is making e ; jfipid 
fortune is said to be ‘ making money as if he had a cam 
on the Are ;’ the ‘ cam* being the cresset or melting-pot 
used for the purpose of melting lead, njfch, or other 
fusible material, and the wholo being a l<Scal paraphrase 
,for ‘ coining.’ • * . 

Hie Ulster proverbs do not spare tlie fair sex. ‘ T$ 
like the women — say no, and take it,’ is a bad compli- 
ment to female sincerity. The well-known verse about 
4 a Spaniel, a woman, and a walnut-tree,’ although it is 
, dearly an English importation, is also familiar enough 
in Ulster, to provoke a suspicion that the feeling has 
been transplanted as well as the rhyme ; and the masrfm 
that ‘Nixt after single, a good wife’s best,’ is a very 
equivocal recognition of the charms of matrimony. It is 


curious, too, thalfthe prejudice against mothers-in-law, 
and the conviction* of the hopelessness Of maintaining 
ifcace in a household where the mother-in-law ami 
daughter-in-law live in common, have left^heir traces 
’here, as in the proverbial lore of most other countries.' 
The English makim, ‘Happy is the \^ife who is 
married to a motherless son,’ falls infinitely short in 
expressiveness of the Ulster rhyme— 

Of all the ould women that ever T saw, 

Sweet bad-luck to my mother-m-law ! 

A man who anticipates his income, is said * to eat 
the calf in the cow’s belly.’ Of a niggardly harilfisted 
churl, it is said that ‘ it is as hard to draw a shilling out 
of his pocket, as to drag a cat out of a silk-stocking by 
the tail.’ When a particular result may be* relied on 
as certain to be attained in every possible contingency, 
the party will be assured that ‘if. he doesn’t get it in 
male, lie’ll get*in malt.’ Vague and barely possible 
conjectures arc met by the rejoinder, that ‘maybe ’a a 
big book ; ’ and threats or promises of very distant 
events, by hints that ‘ffiver’s a long word.’ Of a youth 
who devotes an unusually long time to the toilet,* iff 
is said that ‘ an empy (empty) head is long a-combing.’ 
A^flighty person is said to ‘ have a bee in liis bonnet.’ 
One who from hurry, pressure of business, or other 
cause of perplexity, has got into a state of bewilder- 
ment, will declare that ‘ he doesn’t know whether it's a 
head or a hee-sLcp (bee-hive) he lias upon his shoulders f 
and we recollect a gentleman wto, in driving liis gig 
up a very steep hill in a wild district of Antrim, 
observed to a passing peasant, ‘ that it was a tyid road 
for gigs,’ receiving the ready rejoinder: ‘lie maun hao 
(jigs in his head wad bring a gig here.’ 

‘Discretion is the better part of valour,’ in Ulster 
use appears in the still more expressive form, ‘Betther 
be a coward than a corp ’ (corpse). Perhaps, indeed, 
this maxim is rather a union of the classic proverb just 
cited with the Iludibrastic adage — 

lie that lights and runs away, 

AVill live to fight another day. 

There is an endless va^ety of adages and phrases to 
express the various degrees of folly or stupidity. An 
eccentric person, where the eccentricity is not excessive, 
is said, ifcidVy enough ,*to ‘ want a square of being round.’ 
The next degree of aberration constitutes a ‘ quar-tur- 
clift;’ a silly half-witted fellow' is called, as in the 
kindred Scotch phrase, a* h Jvercl,’ or ‘half-natural;’ 
a downright fool is styled a '‘natural,’ Jr (ironic^Alf) a 
‘head o’ wit;’ and sometimes (though iq trfo more 
southern districts) an ‘omadliaw,n,’ or rude, uncivilised 
boor, is paraphrased as *a eoorac (coarse) Christian;’ 
and, in the last f stagc of unredeemed ignorance and 
vulgarity, you may sometimes hear the strange vitu- 
peration : ‘ You’re a mouth, and you’ll die a lip !’ The 
proverbial sentences on this head are equally various. 
Sometimes it»is foretold that'll man ‘will never sot the 
Lagan uu dip ;’ of another it is suggested, tlmt ‘ there’s 
a power of brains outside of his head ;’ and a third is 
broadly assured that ‘ ho hasn’t as much brains as ’ud 
carry a snipe across a bog.’ The extreme of ignorance 
is ‘not to know B from a bull’s foot.’ Sometimes your 
friend will express his pity for your folly or simplicity 
by praying, ‘The Lord send you more wit, and me 
more money ; ' sometimes he will tqrn it aside by the 
jocular exclamation : ‘ Bother, says the pinkeen, I 
hate noise!* The ‘penny-wise and pound-foolish’ 
man of the English adage, is characterised in Ulster as 
one who would ‘ save at the spigot, and spill at th4 
buag.’ Of* one who, with good talents and prospects, 
has thrown himself away in life, it is oddly but ex- 
pressively said, that * he was cut out for a gentleman, 
but the devil ran away with the patthefn.’ 

It need hardly be said that among the Ulster 
proverbs we meet many & familiar face with hardly 
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tho smallest variation of feature. The airly bird 
catches the worm/ is the favourite argument for early 
rising ; although we have heard it replied, that what- 
ever it may prove for the bird, the case of the worm, 
•as stated by tho adage, is an unhappy illustration of* 
tho maxim' j for if the worm had not risen so early, he 
might have escaped his fate. 'Nor will the reader fail, 
through their slight local variation, to recognise as old 
acquaintances the following miscellaneous adages: — 

‘ Them ’at hides can fine.’ ‘ Forty people and raggot 
peoplp is always getlin’ plucks.’ ‘Them ’at gels the 
name of airly risin* may lie all day.’ ‘ Let ivery herrin’ 
liing by its own tail. 1 ** ‘As well hang for an oul* sheep 
as a young* lamb.’ ‘As we burned the caunle, we’ll 
hum the inch.’ ‘ It’s a long loanin (lane) that has no 
turn.’ * Handsome is that handsome dis.’ ‘ Niver wait 
to look for the ladle till the rfroth’s m the fire.’ ‘ Hit 
a dog with a bone and lie’ll not growl.’ ‘ [very day 
braw makes Sunday a ddw.’ ‘ The cobbler’s wife and 
- the smith’s mare aFcn gftes barefooted.’ 

■ There is a very curious phrase, which, though it can 
hardly he said to be so popnlafas to deserve the name 
of 'an a^age, may yet occasionally be heard. Gerald 
! Griffin, in one of his tales, makes an amusing use of 
the story on which it is founded. An article in«whicf\ 
the cost of accessories far exceeds that of the article 
itself or its nominal material, is said to lie * like the 
limestone-broth.’ An old-school farmer, whose family 
is just emerging c into gentility, will apply this phrase 
to the ribbons or other trimmings of his daughter's 
bonnets, or to the furnishings of his wife's new parlour. 
The limestone-broth was the device employed by a sly 
old borau/h, dr wandering mendicant, to secure a good 
supper without seeming to ask it. Making liis v ay 
into a plain but ‘likely’ cottage, he begged the good- 
wife to lend him a small pot, and to permit him to cook 
his supper upon her fire. On lit r acceding to his 
request, he produced from his wallet two substantial 
pieces of fresldy-cut limestone, which he laid carefully 
in the pot, and just covering them with water, placed 
the? pot upon the fire to boil. The good woman could 
not help asking him what it was that he was going to 
make, and was informed that il was lime?- tone-broth. 
W hen the boiling had pn^f-ftVd for stmie time, the 
beggarman tasted the contents, and pronouncing the j 
broth excellent, begged for a little salt tj> arason it. 

' By, and by, lie suggested .that all it wanted was a 
spoonful of meal to thicken it. Next came a petition 
for a slice or two of turnk,s and leeks, to gyve it a little 
sul^gtance ; and in the a hint that it wouldn’t be 
thewfifese of a ‘knuckle of bicon/ just to give it ‘the 
Jasje tasld in the wojpld 0 f the flavour of the mate.’ 
,‘The good "tvomanj who watched the proceeding with 
the utmost interest, cheerfully complied with all those 
successive requisitions ; and when, at last, at^the con- 
clusion of the ojicnjition, she was invited to try the 
limestone-broth, slid pronounced it ‘quite as good as 
any mate-broth she evei| tasted in all h^r life!’ The 
application of the story will be readily understood. 

It would he easy to multiply4hcsc specimens of the 
proverbial wisdom of Ulster; for there is an almost 
inexhaustible variety of them. Some are indicative 
of that prudent forecast which is believed to be the 
great characteristic of the ‘ canny north.’ There are a 
great many sayings about ‘ puttin’ by for the sore fufc/ 
and ‘lay in’ in for the rainy day,’ which, of .course, will 
bn recognised as direct importations. We are not so 
certain of another form of the same sentiment which 
may sometimes be met, to tho effect that ‘ a lazy man 
1 is a beggarman’s brother.’ 

It has been observed, indeed, that the very homeliest 
of these sayings, those which bear the plainest marks 
of having been 

• « Framed for village churls, 

Not for high dames and earls, 


ate invariably the most terse and the most felicitous, 
^hat Words could more happily express* the same 
sentiment, than ‘ Betther sup with a cutty than want 
a spoon or, ‘ They ’fe scarce of news that talks ill of 
their mother ! * 

Jt must be confessed, on the other hand, that tho 
Ulster proverbs arc, for the most part, sadly deficient 
in the poetic character; and in this respect they present 
a striking contrast with the native proverbial lore still 
in limited circulation/ nl though rapidly disappearing, 
among the Irish-speaking race. It would bo interesting 
to pursue this contrast, if space permitted ; and, 
indeed, the whole subject is well deserving of the 
attention of the learned in Irish popular literature and 
antiquities. The day is fast approaching when it will 
he difficult to preserve or recover^ihesc, or indeed 
any other of the characteristics of the social life of the 
native Irish of the past generation. The manners and 
occupations of tho peasantry arc rapidly undergoing a 
change. The complete annihilation of the linen-trade, 
once the staple manufacture of Ulster, has in itself 
effected a complete revolution in the habits of the 
people, and especially in the constant domestic inter- 
course whfrh a sedentary occupation such as this 
necessarily produces. Many an Ulster homestead of 
‘ sixty years since’ could furnish a counterpart for 
Longfellow ’e exquisite picture in Evangeline , where 

Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white caps, and in 

kirtl^ 

^||£riet, :lul blue, and green, with distaffs spinning tho 
^golden 

Flax for the gossiping looms, whose noisy shuttles, within 
* doors, • 

Mingled their sound with the whir of the wheels and the 

Mings *f the maidens. 

Nov r the busy factory, with the ceaseless din of its 
machinery, and tho hard rules of its matter-of-fact 
system, has taken the place of the cheerful family 
workroom, with its merry gossip and homely collisions 
of jest and repartee ; ami tie change which the conse- 
quent modification of Jujiits and manners has brought 
with it, is almost as great as though now, in the very 
same regions, 

Dwelt another race, with other customs ami language. 

In a few years more, the lore, over which it is still so 
pleasant to linger, *vill live only in the echoes of the 
past. • 

VILLAGE-LIFE IN FRANCE. 

• IN IV® 1*AKTS.— TART 3. 

Do you remember Lcs Ormoaux, and our bonne , 
Argentine ? + Wo have little more to say about our 
country-quarters, so far as the house is concerned ; 
but we have now become acquainted with the 
neighbouring pillage and its manners, and have made 
quite a friendship with Argentine. Occasional brines 
with the officials of the place, even sometimes with 
our proprictaires themselves, vary our existence. 
These, it must be confessed, are generally procured 
for Vis by Argentine, one of those excellent but 
dangerous dependents, who,* serving us with great zeAl 
themselves, take care that no oife el$e shall do so ; bpt 
on one occaliwi Madame la Proprictftire was solely in 
fault. Tim ^ffair was caused by her sending some 
People, witiiout any warning, to take away the piap? 
from our drawiflg-room— a commission Mtfuch the good- 
natured gardener and workmen executed very ununll- 
ingly. The po|tman was so interested, that he stopped 

♦ Lest the reader’s memory should be more defective than the 
author supposes, wo may say that in No. Sti he will find, the history 
of*a JUvj in a French Country-house^ with a vivacious sketch w , 
manners and a characteristic outline-filled up lit the ppotwat 
paper— of a French bonne of the best kind.— Ed. ' , t 
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twice tui he passed the window to look in, and repeat : 
‘ Quelle m6chancet£! ' I remonstrated a little— not very 
wisely, as she was perfectly dans son drnit ; but, behold, 
the tigresB started up in a momep t ; the French daws 
were out like lightning; the eyes flashed Arc, and the 
voice was raised to a perfect peacock’s scream of angry 
self-justification. Seeing her. in this state, I said little 
or nothing, and turned quietly away, she bawhng after 
me : ‘ Fcrsonnc ne m’apprendra hV usages ! ’ All this 
was uttered on the stairs, ancf audible through the 
whole house ; so unmanaged was the lady’s enthusiasm. 

* Soon after, we heard her fuming away about it to her 
husband, her wrath being now turned on Argentine, 
who had expressed her opinion most decidedly of all, 
and who now heard her say : ‘ Attends un pen, pen- 
dant que j’arraufi Argentine dans la cuisine.* The 
latter, like a true French gamecock, was not a bit 
dismayed by the prospect, but, prepared herself, with 
great glee and spirit, for an equal combat.. Taking 
my sister aside, she rehearsed to her what she meant 
to say, with the most animated gestures, and a perfect 
theatrical effect, waving her arms, and tlji owing worlds 
of emphasis into her voice. The whole vras in a style of 
polite and cutting irony, and wound ifp wtth a sharp 
hit at the doubtful style of some of the lady’s guests, 
in the words : 4 Uno maison si peu respectable.’ How- 
ever, the grand light did not come off ; for inadame had 
thought better of it, and in a few' hours came to our 
window, the smiling, courteous little Frenchwoman 
once more, to explain and apologise for what >he calk*'? 
her vwacittf Franfaise. J> 

Sometimes Argentine has a quarrel with the 
gardener, whose temper is not belied* by his two wild 
fierce eyes; and then these two French spitfires shoot 
out their abuse like a discharge of artillery, their w r ords 
racing after each other as fast as they can go. Argen- 
tine, like a true Parisian — though she is Picard-born - 
has a great contempt tor country manners and intelli- 
gence, especially for the specimens here ; she complains 
of their way of talking, which is certainly ruggtfl and 


of their way of talking, which is certainly ruggdfl and 
unintelligible, and says : ‘ On a ici la gorge tres-forle.’ 
Apropos of a very neat green* chocked dress of hers 
that we were admiring, she told us that when &he went 
to a village near, the people passing by laughed at her, 
and told her it was a gown to go to thf Carnival in. 
This, we supposed, was rather a compliment; but she 
assured us that it was in allusion to the rags and 
tatters that at that time are carried about dor sale, and 
that any such allusion was always meant for insolence. 
She said she had made no answer, for they would not 
have understood her, ‘ taut ces gens du pays sont botes.’ 
She could have said : 1 C’cst trop bonne, monsieur, peuir 
aller au Caruaval avec vous — but of what use would 
that be ? They would only have rejoined with some 
new insolence.’ 

One beautiful summer morning I rambled out early, 
as was my custom, to make the must of the few 
precious hours of the whole day. These delicious 
summer mofnings, when the known, familiar landscape 
is changed into a fresh-created paradise, bathed in its 
first dew, with its ethereal* elements not yet quite 
resolved from a rich confusion of mist, lights, shadows, 
and pearly liquidness, jjjto clear and separate form I I 
vent down through |he Orchard and the prairie, out 
by a link-gate that never shuts, half *hid in thick 
hedge*, into tho corner of a small gre<A lane leading 
out into three roads to different villages. ,1 passed along, 
ehjoying on one side the valley, with .all its meadow, 
U mown ;*on the other, the hill, with all its sdrfc 
slopes of prairies and wood, at the top of which stands 
oiif country-house, invisible among* the trees, but 
the Uttle billiard-house half-way down, and fee 
deseed manege at the bottom, showing their peaked 
'ftted white, stone- walls through the foliage ; wjjilp 
' tp ttie right, here and there, a ruinous stone-cottage 
or two in ifs orchards marks tho tiny village of 


Lcs Ormeaux. I* took my way onwlrd to a favourito 
knoll, on whose grassy top all was dewy sunshine and 
eftierald shpde, and under whose knot of tall birch- ! 
trees I gazed down on the whole valley It slept 
'below, pillowed on woods, with wreaths of bright, 
vague mis^ softly hanging over it, the aqueduct at one 
end sliming boldly out ; m the middle, rieli meadows 
poplar-bounded, tho big village looking only like a few 
houses grouped into the centre of the valVy, and a 
delicate dream of blue distance between woods and 
rocks dosing up the prospect. In the Jlood of pale 
translucent turquoise above, the little snowy sjfbt of 
moon still hangs, and there is stfll a soft, stir m tho 
air, like the ‘pulgfe of nJorning-life. But mounds are 
beginning to wake up around, like the tinkling of 
small hells ringing the world back to life ami lousi- 
ness — the whispering, laifghing, screaming, rattling, or 
bubbling notes of the birds; the ci caking of cart- 
wheels; the whtfttiug of scythes ; the voices here and 
there of the haymakers, or of 4he women and children 
watching the cows, secured, as usual, by a string. Jpheso 
animals belong to different owners, and are generally 
stall-fed, though allowed, for a few hours in the day, -to 
graze in the fields of some ridier proprietaire. 1 talk to 
uieir Hooper a, and hear the praises of their belle s caches , 
atfd admire the gay groups that run about pursuing 
the more self-willed animals over the dewy, sunny 
prairie ; while others sit in the shade eating their 
breakfast. Rosalie, a poor folk, kirn^y treated by all, 
who fancies she too is guarding <iows, is always to bo 
found here, with wild look and grotesque attire. As a 
proof of her foli<\ she wears a bonnet, actually the 
only one in the village— a strange sunhufnt, Bitapeless 
thing it is. Kow she stands and calls to me, trium- 
phantly waving a thick leafy sapling-stem like a 
sceptre. The blue •butterflies skim over tla* harebells, 
that look like their sisters, all drenched in dew. Rut 
the sun grows high and hot, and I return home up the 
bill, through a haylield, and by a narroiv romantic 
red stony path, hidden under the great branching arnp 
of a family of noble marronniers (Spanish chestnuts). 

An old woman is leading, through clustering honey- 
suckle bushes, her white goat, and p, beautiful snowy 1 
kid, that leaps over tluf young shrubs and butts at its 
mother. 

As 1 approached ftie hamlet, I remembered that I 
w anted some poppies to complete a bouquet of wild- 
flowers I w'as painting; and seeing some in a corh- 
field just aljpve the road* I entered it, and made two 
steps into the wheat to collect my spoil. Suddenly 
a voice called: 4 Mademoiselle ! ’ ami there m Joined, 
as it seemed, up from the ground, a wlihc-beardcd 
stooping old peasant, wdio told me that I must not walk 
in the corn — that ft did a great deal of harm— that the 
propridtpire woulS be very angry, &c. I made all sorts 
of apologies, pointed out that I had done no damage, 
and went my way. In our own grounds, I found the 
workmen conversing in sotng excitement about some- 
thing or i dier ; and soon learned that the* subject of 
discourse w^!ls that tte garde-ohampetro had caught • 
mademoiselle in the corn, and was about to make 
a proccs verbal about it, and fine her two francs. 

We consulted M. 1’Esperance, and found that it was 
so ; and that, instead of being, as we at first supposed, 
a mere attempt at extortion, tho whole proceeding was 
perfectly justifiable by law,* The garde-cliampGtre is 
a sort of public officer— as much so, he said, as a 
gendarme— paid by the community to guard all their 1 
fields; that a single step oft’ the path is a trespass J 
which the garde is bound to report ; and that it is at 
thy proprfctaire’s choice to exact what sum he thinks 
necessary, or to fairs dresser un prodes verbal — that is, 
lodge a complaint at the Cour de la Justice, and 
make a sommatio^ of the oflgndcr to stand his trial. 
Though a suit, however, might have ^een very amusing, 
as it was not quite wortft the trouble aud expense, I 
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consented to payHhe amende ,* and <n due time the 
garde-champetre appeared with a dirty* bit of paper, 
on which M. Bedard, the churlish proprij?taire, liafl 
made an ilIVspelt statement that I owed him fifty sous 
for trespass. 

No doubt ( the excessive rigour with whiclj property 
is guarded m France has its justification. The land 
is unenclosed, and the majority of proprietors are 
poor, depending wholly on those few acres for their 
subsistence; so that injury is very easily done, and 
wouli^bc very severely felt. , The same penalties await 
the walking in a ha^iield before it is mown : if, after 
it is mown, the owner* means to get uric secomle coupe 
de foin off It, he sticks up a 1 bundle of ‘straw and a 
piece of wood in one corner. If this warning is unseen 
or dtsregaVded, the inevitable ^ardc-champetrc and the 
fine, or the proces verbal, follow. 

A visit to the village introduced us to the abode of 
a peasant-proprietor, quite a great rrftin in his way. 

» The house is a picturesque old stone-cottage, solidly 
built.#* The entrance and exterior would he considered 
shabby in England, though tlft proprietors arc rich, 
And havq taken pains to make themselves comfortable; 
but good building, at least good finishing-off and 
external neatness, are things scarcely known in Broneli 
country-life. We entered by a* low dark door, through 
a passage darker still, then through a low large empty 
room, where cider is made, and emerged into a good- 
sized garden at the back, with fruits, vegetables, and 
some nice flowers, aiW. a beautiful view over the valley. 
Madame told us with pride that it was kept up entirely 
by her son, wjio, as he worked with Ins father on 
M. l’Esperance’s grounds, had only an hour or two in 
the early morning or the late evening to devote to 
it. The young man himself presently appeared, and 
blushed his modest pleasure at • our praise of his 
labours, though only venturing now and then to join 
with a word or two in our conversation. He is about 
twenty years old, tall and slight, and has a charming 
face, with something of the sweetness and modesty of 
a girl's expression, a feminine gentleness of manner, 
and withal so good, true, and simple look, that one 
cannot imagine arny thing but innocence m the soul 
within. 1 have not unfrequenfly met this type among 
the peasant-boys here — a delicate, almost KafFaelesque 
beauty of features, with a sweet, ^fbod expr<^si#n. 

TJie good woman then shewed us all over her pre- 
mises : her husband bought the place sixteen 3 'ears 
ago, and they made it, opinion and all* completely 
themselves. When I asked her if she was fond of 
it, shc^Kiid there was to hei*no such a place in the 
world. Thdy have, besides, six arpciits de terra, consist- 
ing of a meadow whence they get liny, and which is 
full of fine old apple-trees, used for # ^idcr. This they 
sell in large quantities, and make a great profit by 
it: it is the only article of their produce they sell. 
We were shewp into the drawing-room and the best 
bedroom, which, to our surprise, were furnished ns in 
the houses />f the gentry; especially the letter, which 
w:aa evidently used as a sitting-sssom, with* its damask 
moreen curtains and gilt mirror, timepiece and candle- 
sticks. She insisted on our tasting her cider, which 
was very good. 

After this, wo went into the yard, inspecting the 
nice clean greniars , fragrant with hay, and full of the 
great wooden vessels, pails, and barrels, used for cider- 
making and other purposes. Then we went to the 
( cow-house, and admired a very beautiful creature, 
cream-coloured, something like an Alderney, but large 
and It was stall-fed, as is the custom here, 

bein gjp ^mit only for an hour or two ifi the d %y. 
AUjaBt' concerns — garden, cider- press, cow, and 
fanHvdr^arc managed by the son, who winds up his 
dglPHh the accounts. IVCparted jvith many mutual 
fplenesses, and* with raucli pleasure at this glimpse 
W a character unknown in England— the peasant- 


proprietor, completely a peasant, yet wealthy, possessed 
of sfil the comforts consisted with his social position, 
and not aspiring to more. The good-woman herself 
was dressed like the ^umblest paysanne : the handker- 
chief-eoiffurc, the loose body quite untrimmed, the 
short bedgown-pctticoat, blue stockings, and coarse 
shoes — all of the plainest cut and texture, and all, 
though not unbecoming to youth bloom and a light 
figure, seemingly made to shew off tho advances of age. 

We returned through* the one rude village-street of 
which Les Ormeaux consists, ending in a littlep/ace, with 
the mniric on one side, tho church on the other, and a 
large stone reservoir at the end. It is highly picturesque, 
as the cottages are mostly crumbling and tumbling at 
every corner. Though low, they have a good deal of 
extent in the way of odd ins and oljts, wings, gables, 
penthouses, yards, and outhouses — all in solid but 
ruinous rstone, witli sloping thatched roofs above, and 
ennobling stone-steps outside. They are almost all 
built from the ruins of the hunting-chateaux which 
tht noblesse in olden days used to occupy here. There 
are in the neighbourhood, amongst the woods, various 
farmhouses called bonillia , and enclosed by a wall. 
These, in tlie time of Louis XIV., were all royal pro- 
perty, and occupied by the enfans dc la com', who were 
sent down there to be brought up an retraita , and fed, 
as was customary, on bouillis; hence the name. 

And here T may remark that a change is gradually 
coming over Argentine. In spite of her Paris scorn 
the plysans, there is one blousa whom I had early 
notar 1 as more frequently than the others passing 
the drawing-room oil his way to the kitchen on errands 
that seem to me somewhat frivolous, who stays longer, ' 
and at parting repeats more often and in softer tones 
the ‘lion jour, mademoiselle;’ a blouse whom, in short, 
as my sister expresses it, she has found too blue for 
her peace. The symptoms are, that she now wears 
constantly her best blue dress, and that lace-cap, with 
its coauette ribbons, for which she paid six francs ; and 
soinetmios, like us, she lias^a tea-rose in her ceinture, 
when, her day’s work done, she wanders about the 
garden with the white *kftteu in her arms; also, that 
1 meet her on the stairs, too deeply preoccupied to 
sec me, moving without her usual careless buoyant 
activity; and rw hen I rally her on her air sfrieux, that 
she can only repeat hurriedly : 1 Non, mademoiselle, je 
I>onsnis.’ I connection this with the secret excitement, 
veiled in laughter, with which she told me of ‘deux 
messieurs dans le village ’who had engaged her to dance 
for the fete — soon to take place — a month beforehand. 
The individual whom I suspect, is the handsome, good- 
hiynoured Ilippolyte Charron, the jieasant-proprietor’s 
son ; at anyrate, he is always the person meant when 
she speaks casually of ‘un jeune monsieur,’ and who is 
certainly a legitimate object of attraction. It is proudly 
told of him that, at the conscription three years ago, he 
was drawn, and bought off at tho unusually high sum 
of 1300 francs* on account of his- superior physical 
qualifications for the army : this demonstrates, too, his 
value to his family. 

All the world is now ^preparing for the fifSte of St 
Eustache— the patron saint of our little church — which 
is thr most important in the ^ear, except the Fete 
Lieu, which took place in* Juqe. It is expected to 
draw many strangers here. There will bo a grande 
masse in the morning, with a ball in the evening; our 
proprietaire* have invited a number of people for 
tfat week ; and the dignity of the chuTch-proceedings 
wul be enhanced by the presence of the Archbishop 
of Chalcedoine — in what partibus it{fideUum situated, 
my geography-b«oks do not inform me, but I conclude 
Asm Minor — who is come to stay with M. le Curd. v 
The said cur£ called one afternoon, his object, being 
to borrow a crimson cushion for the use in church 
of monseigneur the archbishop. This prelate 
Smymiote by birth, and has a negro-servant, 'whom 
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he bought in the slave- market at Smyrna for sixi^ 
francs, and whose face is 'marked with three scars* 
inflicted by his mother at his birth, which, it seems, 
is the fashion with the boys of t]|e tribe to "yhich he 
belonged. The cur£ is a meek little man, whose 
relations are among the peasantry of the village, and 
whose niece makes our dresses. We see his small 
straight black figure from time to time gliding along 
our garden-walks, through the frees, and sometimes 
into the house, with the pectffiar stealthy quietness 
of his class. The gliding black-robed form looks 
strange to us Protestants ; but I perfectly acquit this 
peaceable little priest of any designs towards our 
conversion or destruction. 

The Sunday before the fete, we had a business-visit 
from M. le Bcdej^i (beadle), M. le Maire, and M. le 
Tailleur, the last being the curd’s brother. Their object 
was to collect subscriptions for a new black $oat for 
the beadle — not before it is wanted, as I can testify, 
lie came humbly in a blouse, and therefore did not 
present the petition himself. • 

But my chief anxiety at present is ajjout the toilet 
of our Argentine for the evening-dance, which is a 
grand event in her quiet, contented, haPd-working 
life. I must be excused for bringing her in a good 
deal ; she is our chief link of communication with 
the village-world, and I confess, besides, to a great 
affection for her. My suspicions with regard to the 
handsome young mason have quickened 1113'. interest 
on this occasion. ^ 

Well, we found, on questioning her, that sliWuYcI 
nothing but an old faded pink cotton-gown, and was 
too economical to buy another. £io \\e have done our 
best to make her belle, by buying a very pretty gay 
blue print, that looks like muslin, and give* her great 
satisfaction ; and the cure’s niece is set to work at 
once to make it up. Likewise, I gave her a com- 
mission to the large town of Versailles, to get herself 
some small items to complete lier toilet; she is so 
modest, grateful, and easily satisfied, that i£ f is a 
pleasure to help her. 

The great day of the fet^bd^fn, unfortunately, with 
pouring rain — greatly, I fear, to the detriment of the 
chateau arrangements. These, however, have gone on 
with great bustle and energy all the d**y ; servants, 
gardeners, workmen, pass our windows every moment, 
carrying down the materials for a grand dinner to the 
billiard-house on the second terrace, -where. fortunately 
for us, the revels are to be held. First, our great 
dining -table is borrowed; then the unjustly seized 
piano is hauled down, through the soaking rain, and a 
confusion of French tongues raised to their highest 
pitch. From time to time, carriages drive in, and 
discharge ladies in gay dresses, prepared for a holiday 
in the country. M. and Madame bCsperanee, e?i 
grande ienuc , equal to the occasion, and apparently in 
high spirits, pass to and fro, and civilly ask us to join 
their party at tea, which we as civilly decline, having 
a better ffiteTn view — that of the peasants in the place. 
Meanwhile, the garden is over-streamed with these new 
guests ; they are generally Frqnch— all of a piece : they 
smoke, bawl, scream, and are very much at home. 

The village, too, is getting on with its preparations; 
this morning was thegraftidc masse, ^hich our poor 
little church did its best to render impqpipg. It w as 
performed by the archbishop, in his dOf!o of purple 
watered-silk, with his face darkened by ^oi^hern suns, 
Ills gleaming good-humoured eyes, his jJortly figure, ant 
a fine diamond-ring. There was the be.deau in his new 
splendour, to which we had contributed our mite ; 
meaty of flowers, chiefly from M. i’Esi^rance’s garden ; 
fine company ; and as many tapers and as much mifcie 
as they could contrive. 

. At two o’clock, comes the ceremony of carrying 
round the gSLteau 1 made of pain Unit (blessed bread). 
A, separate one is carried to each house, and, as it is I 


paid for, I suppose it is merely a *way of getting a 
contribution for the church. The Protestant family 
itf the village of whom I have spoken, and who are 
very kind and liberal in all their proceedings, gave 
last year twenty francs. The cake was brought to. 
us by the master-niason’s sop, in full dress, and blush- 
ing a greal deal. The dfliee of carrying the cake is 
eagerly sought for#by the younpf men, who contrive to 
make much amusement out of it. I am ;tfraid they 
failed with us ; as, not quite understanding the matter, 
wc behaved awkwardly, pqtting our offerings into his 
hand at once, instead of entering into some frftndly 
small-talk, which Argentine, fc'no stood by, was 
evidently anxious for. The cake, in consideration, I 
suppose, of our religious scruples, was not blessed, 
ns is usual, before bringing it to us. 

At half-past eight in tlfe evening, Argentine went to 
her fete, accompanied, at her request, by us. Wc could 
not persuade he* to go earlier, as she was determined 
to finish all her work for us, and got our tea ready first. 
She wore her gay blue print, in all its first glos^ and 
freshness, with short longing sleeves and lace man- 
ebettes; a nice steel brooch, yellow silk gloves,* a# 
handkerchief, which I perfumed for her with Eau do 
*ologr*e ; neat gray brodequins ; and her dark hair 
beautifully done, with plaited coils behind, and its 
smooth bands in front. Wc looked her all over, and 
agreed that the right effect had been produced: she 
looked fresh and well-dicsscd, without being fine; 
and her happy, lively, but modest looks were in 
keeping ; her personal attractions, besides, arc youth, 
health, a fresh complexion, and animated eyes. 

So we set out for the place where the* tent liftd been 
put up. The ground was laid with planks ; benches 
were set all round ; lamps hung from the ceiling ; and 
sonic thirty people collected and dancing quadrilles — 
the only dance practised by French country -people — 
to very lively airs from a double-bass, cornct-h-piston, 
and violin. 

The dancing, I must confess, was more lively than 
elegant, the usual step being a galop* witli various 
attitudes and additions not recognised in a salon , and 
sometimes breaking into a decided rpmp. The women 
were generally neat, though not pretty ; some in 
flounced clear muslin, with’ sashes ; most in light- 
coloured* wdienne ort perealine. They were generally 
very quiet;* a few, who made themselves remarkable, 
came, I was told, from Paris or Versailles. The fnfcn 
danced with^their hats on* in -good time, executing the 
steps very carefully, and w ijn great energy, but with 
an entire absence of lightness and grace. Thcjy’isned, 
stamped, kicked, and figured about, till the? effect was 
perfectly grotesque. 

At last, tx> m\* pleasure, the long quadrille was 
ended ; {here war a rest, and then another began to 
form ; and at length the tall young Hippolyte 
approaches : he takes off his hat, makes a low bow, 
and murmurs a few words f with all*tho respectful 
empresses r - *of French gallantry. He offers his arm; 
Argentine if too shy.^r too pleased to say anything; 
but she blushes and smiles, and is led off, looking 
most modestly happy. And now I am at leisure to 
notice the rest, and to chat over balls in general, and 
this in particular, witli our Protestant friends, who 
have just come in, and whom I shall call the Gerards. 
Among the spectators was the archbishop’s negro- 
servant, whom the old women of the village facetiously 
call * M. Blanc ; ’ he stood up tall, conspicuously black, 
and even more conspicuously ugly. He was very 
much at his ease, talking and playing fine gentleman. 
Tli^ey offered to introduce him to a damsel in want of 
a partner ; but he answered magnificently : ‘ Soyez 
tranquille; je ne veux pas danser;* and continued 
his talk. Then there was a dmi-monsimr, as my 
young friend Mademoiselle Lucilo nronounced him, 


with much disapprobation, moustached and bearded* 
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with a gold chaiA, full of airs, arfd dancing very 
disagreeably — probably a Paris bagman. I wanted to 
see how Argentine performed, and I soon f recognised 
her, looking! I modest, natural reserve, dancing quietly 
•and well, and no way conspicuous, except for good-' 
behaviour. ( ( I was amused, in the intervals of the 
dance, to see the young men* whispering and flirting, 
and admiring their partners’ bouquet*.?, just as they do 
in salons. • 

Mademoiselle Lucilc has the true French passion 
for dancing. ( She was never regularly taught till last 
winter, though her sister and she had learned the polka- 
step merely from seeing it once danced by hears on 
the stage. *T complimented Her oil the distinguished 
grace she must have acquired from her professeur , 
M. FOurd. ISlie has not yet been to any balls; and, 
indeed, at seventeen there is tune before her. 

We went away when the room grew hot and the 
dancing furious. Argentine returned^at two o’clock, 
after an evening of much success, having danced four 
times#with le jeune macon, besides having promised 
two more for the next evening, Vliicli was to close the 
feth. Slje highly disapproved of the manners of the 
town-importations; and said she never wont tv) public 
balls at Faria because of those vimraiScs hnlif tides* 
which there could not be escaped from. 4 


ART or DYEING. 

r 

The art of dyeing h^s been successfully practised in the 
East Indies, Persia, Egypt, and Syria, from time immemorial. 
In the Pentateuch, frequent mention is made of linen 
cloths iflx'd blue, purple, and scarlet, and of rams’ skins 
dyed red; and the works of the tabernacle, and the, vest- 
ment* of the high-priest, were commanded to he of purple. 
The Tyrians were, probably, the only people of antiquity 
who made dyeing their chief occupation and the staple of 
their commerce. The opulence of Tyre seuns to have 
proceeded, in a great measure, from the sale of its rich and 
durable purple. So highly prized was this colour, that in 
the time of Augustus a pound of wool dyed with it cost, 

at Rome, a sunt nearly equal to L.;K> stealing In 

ancient (I recce, it does not appear that the art of dyeing 
was much cultivated 1 . Ju Rome, i£ reeeix ed more attention , 
but very little is now known. of the processes followed by the 
Romans, such arts being held by them in low estimation. 
The principal ingredients used l>y these peopft‘Aeie the 
following : — Of vegetable matters — alkanet, archil, broom, 
madder, nutgalls, voad, and the seeds of the pomegranate 
and of an Egyptian acacia pt aild of mineral productions — 
Sul]4u>.te of irulf, sulphate <*f copper, and a native alum 
mixed with the former. The progress of dyeing, as of all 
other arts, A as completely stopped in Europe, for a con- 
siderable time, by the invasion of the northern barbarians 
in the fifth century. In the East, the* art still continued 
to flourish, but it did not revive in Europe until # towards 
the end of the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. One of the places chiefly celebrated for this art 
was Florence, wltere, it is smd, there were no less than 200 
establishments at w<fok in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. A Florentine dyer, lia^pg ascerfcdnod in the 
Levant a method of extracting a colouring principle from 
the lichens which furnish archil, introduced this qii his 

return, and acquired by its sale an immense fortune 

The ancients seem to have attained considerable proficiency 
in the art of topical dyeing, or of producing coloured 
patterns on cloths. Homer notices the linen cloths of 
Sidon as magnificent productions. In India, Hie art of 
Imparting a tinged pattern to cotton fabric has been 
i practised with great success from a very remdlj&Aepoch, 
and it derives its name of calico-printing from Calicut, a 
town in the province of Malabar, where it was formerly 
practised on an extensive scale. According to^Ierodotus, 
the inhabitants of Caucasus adorned their garments with 
representations of various animals by means of an aqueous 
infusion of the leaves of a tree; and th§. hues thus obtained 
were said fcC be so persistent as to be incapable of being 
■ removed by . washing.— Muspr alt's Chemistry. 


THE DEPARTING VESSEL. 

r 

BY CAI.DEB CAMPBELL. 

A bark, fvas gliding through our bay, with banners on 
the breeze, 

And music from the crowded deck rang o’er the rippling 
. seas ; 

There was no cloud in all the sky, no mist upon the shore, 

And yet a moisture fillbdiuy eyes — a voice cried : ‘ Never- 
more V 

A voice cried : ‘ Nevermore, perhaps, shall some on hoard 
. that ship, 

Who leave a land of love in search of wealth fur o’er the 
deep, 

Return to dear and kindred hearts, that now are sore and 
sad, l 

Though all unselfishly they shew a visage calm or glad.’ 

Youth loaves us with a laughing lip, for hope is at its core, 

Aiidtf&hovs successful enterprise upon a glittering shore; 

But age upon the voyager looks sadly, for it sees 

The grave, that barroth meeting here beneath ancestral 
trees ! < 

O Mother ! take thy last fond look — thy poverty to-day 

Shall have Anc mouth the less to feed, since he hath gono 
away ! 

O Mother ! cherish yet a hope that Time for thee and him 

May bring a welcoming embrace, though now thine eyes 
are dim ! 

O Son ! Hie mother's tears that bathe thy cheek's are 


wlioly, Ihey 
Shoftt-d purify th 


Snom-d purify thy heart from ill— then keep them wet for aye 
'Within thy memory, there to speak of her whose earnest 
* praxers * 

May watch and hover o’er thy path ’midst manifold 
despair* ! 

The music from that gallant hark, as slowly it recedes 
Glows fainter at each onward sweep across the brin} meads; 
1 cannot now discern the tune, xvho.-.e gay and sparkling 
tones 

Seem A range!} mixed xx ith sea-birds’ cries and rising ocean’s 
moans. * 

And as the distant sounds m bursts of song fall on my car, 
Before my wakeful fancy vivid memories appear; 

The dying echoes rouse a troop of phantoms at each strain, 
And swarms ofrthoughts, like bees from hives, float upwards 
from my brain ! 

I see the shapes of iforms beloved flit past me, though I 
know «> 

That they no longer move in life through life’s long walks 
of xvo ; 

I hoar the voices of dear friends, who never more to me 
Can speak those accents that gave life a pleasure sweet to 
* see! 

The music's last faint cadence, as it comes upon the wind, 
Like a dying bird that leaves the sea its grave ashore to 
find, 

Fills all my thoughts with sadness deep, which makes inc 
seem to be • 

Left lonely and unloved by all who sought or Cherished me! 
Tims age and sickness summon up dark images, that lend 
A morbid colouring to s genes jyhere brightest beauties 
blend ; 

No nflrvel that the solitary wanderer here below 
Hears many a dirge that utsnFfeTse hears, sees many a 
secret wo ! # * 

Hopes, wished aims, belong to youth — with youth and 
health they fiec, 

As fleeteth with* yon fleeting ship the music o’er tho sea ; 

I A youth we wish*and hope — but ah ! wheu^age doth! o’er 
us fall, 

And care attends our stumbling steps, vie fear to wish at all 1 

r tORqUAY. * 
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FAMILY INSTITUTIONS. 
CiiALMKTtB, in liis Bridgewater Treatise, makes dbme 
very interesting remarks on the division of hum jin 
beings into nations, provinces, towns!): ps, parishes, 
families, and households. By this arrangement, Cod 
has so provided as that none, the poorest, iVe weakest 
of his intelligent creatures, shall be born into the world 
without his own legitimate guardians and protectors, 
who are especially bound to his preservation and 
support. Bach new-born infant is as much a citizen 
of some country, a member of some family, ws is the 
wisest and most mature man ; and al though, fromrAu* 
waywardness and folly of man, these lies are not 
always found to bo binding, and nfcn break loose from 
! natural duties, and children from family ties, yet are 
| they ever the best and happiest who, restrain'd by 
; conscience and duty, and influenced by a holy and 
| noble love of their country and their homes, diligently 
I cultivate those bonds of social and family union which 
j bind man to man, child to parent, and brotlfer to 
1 sister. ^ 

j There are few things whicli fend nio'-e to establish 
I and to increase family union and affection, than the 
i petty but endeared habits which we find prevailing in 
| some households; in which each member of the famih 
I is periodically engaged unitedly ^ilh all thp other 
i members in some observance or amusemept which we 
are fain to class under the head of * Family Institutions.’ 
Of all these observances, those which belong to Birth- 
days arc, perhaps, at once the most numerous, the 
most varied, and, on the whole, the most interesting. 
Every family in which birthdays are noticed at all, 

I lias a little code of observances peculiar to itself, and 
j in many cases varying according to the character of 
I the individual whose day it is, or to the season of 
the year in which it happens; but in* all, including 
some special # mark8 of rejoicing that do not belong to 
any other period. What a pleasant excitement we have 
seen prevailing in a certain Aimily for days, or even 
weeks, before one of the most distinguished birtlf ays 
of the year approaches^ especially mamma’s/ The 
elder girls are all grouped in mysteriou^RStlo knots, 
in some out-of-the-way corner of the groiffns, or in the 
school-room, or some other, safe place, ivith heaps of 
silk* and ribbons, and gold paper around them, as bus j 
as a hive of tees. Then there is a party of small 
creatures in the nursery, seated at their low table, in 
their little arm-chairs, with nurse, and the pretty eldfct 
siBfer, who acts governess, and is everybody's friend, 
leaning over and guiding first one little pair of lianas 
and then another through the difficulties of her worlc. 
Each of the elder minikins is being inducted into the 


art of pincushion-making. Lina, the elder of the two, 
l*s, it is true, rryulo one before^ for she is nearly six^years 
old, and made one for manpna's last birthday; but 
there were long stitches in it, and Lina is r? solved that 
this shall be ‘ a beauty:* But Rose is making her first 
effort ; and, though the pincushions are of th<j sim^eufc 
construction, little Rosalie finds it very difficult, and 
frets *ery hot and fussy about it. Then there is 
Godfrey, a fine bold bay of three, who will do some- 
thing ; so he is plaiting a book-marker for mamma. 

‘ Hush ! she's coming,’ says Inna, and pop goes the 
work ijnder the table ; hut the little faces, unused to 
deceit, betrnj" to mamma that something is going on. 
However, she is too vise to ask what,; Lily is there, 
and in the secret, and that is quite sufficient guarantee 
that all is right ; besides, she has not forgotten that 
the 28th draws near; so she Boon goes, and the scraps 
of kid and ribbon, and the rounds of flannel for stuffing 
reappear, and the w r ork goes on prosperously under the 
eve of the patient Lily. And so, in due time the 
pincushions and book-string — of which mamma lias 
already a whole drawerful — were finished, and wrapped 
in dainty hits of white paper, with loving inscriptions for 
4 dear, dear mamma, fropi her little Lina,’ or ‘ her little 
Rosie, with la-Bt, best love;’ ami very restless were the 
little makers, until ^lie next morning brought forth 
their worCSigain to the light of day. Then the elder 
branches of the family had each their present ready, 
duly, ‘signer} and sealed,’ ^nd only waiting to be 
‘delivered;’ and at break of day, or* near it, every 
individual of the houselAfid was astir, gatjicflng and 
dressing flowers for the breakfast-table, and forming 
each her eeparate t little nosegay for mamma. Annie 
had one beautiful* late moss-rosebud on her own tree, 
that liacf been good enough to bloom just in time ; and 
Lily had her sprig of verbena from lie^own treasured 
plant ; and papa had gathered ins latest hoarded cherries, 
and his a i jest bunches of black and white Muscat 
grapes, and arranged ‘•them with the tinted red and 
purple leaves of their own vines, so that a painter 
might covet them as his subject. And at last the clock 
struck eight, and the room being all in perfect order, 
mamma’s step was beard on tlie stair, and then what 
loving caresses were bestowed and returned, and oh ! 
the tender kisses and blessings each young one 
received his or her little offering was opened and 
admired ; and ‘ baby’s boot-marter ’ — which he would 
thrust intojier hand with ‘Isn’t it booth , mamma?’ — 
lon& before his turn came, was placed between the 
leaves of the Bible which lay open before pap$u Then 
all were seated, wh * * 

He wales a portion with judicious care; 
and the blessing 6^ God T#as asked, and glad thunks 



offered to Ilim for all His good atM gracious gifts. 
Oh! who in that family does not remember ‘mamma’s 
birthday?’ Who is there,, that has been used to such 
household ioservanoes, who docs not hear them in ( 
Affectionate remembrance, even though far separated 
from all tfo loved ones, ‘perhaps a dweller amidst 
the wild forests of America, or in the deep jungles 
pf the ‘Eastern Ind ? * On sea nnd*on land, in cities 
•and on mbuntains wild, those who have kept such 
days will bear them in their hearts; and, doubtless, 
ofttimrs the lemembrance of her whose love was ever 
around her children*tluiR aroused, may have proved 
a talisman Jo warn them fropi sin or to soothe them 
in sorrow. * 

But it ;vras not only mamma’s birthday that was a 
day of note: sweet Lily’s, whi“h came cjirly in March, 
had itB own peculiar observance. The first violet was 
always sought, and in general found, to ^honour that da§r. 
Whether in wet or drv, in the hot days that now and 
then surprise us in March, or amidst those fierce and 
bitingVinds which are the characteristics of that ninntlf, 
thq whole family was on the alert, on the ihl of March, 
geefcing-Mbrough mud and mire, it may be — in hedge- 
row and copse, that indispensable flower. No matter 
the blustering wind does make the great branches t of 
the trees saw and crculc bendhth its influence; there 
are Lhe girls and boys, reckless of its threatening voice, 
hunting amongst the herbage lor that gem of flowers ; 
and at last, in sfrnie more sunny nook than ordinary, 
the sweet odour on tile air tells the eager children that 
their prey is neat ; and lurking amidst the sweet green 
moss, and half covered by the dried leaves of last 
autumn, there they find Us purple or white blossoms, 
pure and fragrant. And with triumphant shouts the 
treasures arc secured; and there they stand by 
Lily’s plate next morning, delicately grouped in a 
little extempore basket of ivy and moss, edged round 
with the glowing scarlet cups of the spring fungus, 
which have vegetated into their gorgeous beauty 
from no better parentage than that of a dead twig, 
l which has lain rotting half under the mould all 
the winter. Such birthday observance'’, or, indeed, 
any observances which keep note of special dins, 
act aB good notes of the variations in the seasons 
There have been years when no^hud, or indication of 
one, was to bo found on any violet root ‘uir or near, 
thYftigh sought most carefully for that festival ; and 
there have been other ATarg when, on tin* same day, 
it certainly Wtis impossible to find thd /i ist violet, 
inalruugh as handfuls had Jbeen brought in by the 
school-children and others for a month before it 
arrived, and the season was nearly over. 

Another observance in the sanni family was also 
capable of affording a good index (A' the seasons. It 
had been their, habit for generations, that ea&i indivi- 
dual should choose his or her own favourite pudding 
or tart for thb dinner cjf that day, and preside over 
its distribution. One always had a jfium-pudding ; 
Another, an apple-pie ; whilst one, frofti infancy to 
old age, had regularly that kind which good Mrs 
Caudle bo emphatically describes ‘dear mother’ as 
excelling in making — ‘a dog in blanket;’ otherwise 
called ‘a raspberry roll-up.’ Whoever went without, 
a jar of raspberry-jam was always kept till April for 
‘papa’s pudding;’ and this habit was carried out, 
not only in the paternal home, but in the houses of 
lhe children who had married and sett}^ci — some 
fn> India, and some in England, and who always had 
the favoured pudding on the prescribed day. The 
great grandmother of the family, who lived to the* 
htyvnine, was wont to tell that she iiad 
of having her pudding, which was a green- 
ly, on the 22d, of June, ^ave on two years, 
her lon£ # life. On'one of these occasions, the 
rry- bushes were but just *in flower; on the 
r, the fault was all ripe and ^one^ and this in the 


saine spot of earth, for she was born, lived, and died in 
same little village. * ' 

One more birthday observance, and we have done 
with that branch of tour subject. A precious one had 
left her parents’ horn'*, and married one who bore her 
to an Indian home. Thus did .the mother’s muse 
breathe of her child: 

I dreamt I saw her leaning on my knees, 

Her dark locks clustering o'er her arched brow, 

And midst them one white flower was simply wreathed, 
'Whilst the bright eje, affectionately sweet, 

Met mine in lender gaze ! 

Those locks I parted with a gentle touch, 

And kissed that brow, so fair and so benign, 

Where I so oft have tender kisses prest ! 

But soon the visum lied ! 4, 

How oft, amid the silence of the night, 

Titbit those clear eyes before me ! indistinct 
e At first, and dnqly seen ; but brightening soon, 

Like stirs emerging from a shadowy cloud, 

*> The; come, with looks of Jove, and tremulous tears. 

As last I saw them m the parting hour ! 

The very day after that on which this mourned one ! 
landed on the far-off shore, she gave birth to a little 
son, the fust grandchild. And now a new Family 
Institution was established in the English home, in 
honour, of the stranger- bn be. On the first anniversary 
of las birth, grandmamma, who has no little one left, 
became herself, and bidding her grown-up children 
same, she held an infant’s festival. All the I 
little pets of every family near, from four to nine or 
ten years old, vv*ro 4 hidden to celebrate Willie’s birth- 
day. Games of all kinds were provided, shuttle-cock, 
Los Graces, balls, dolls, &c. ; and at four o’clock, from 
twenty to thirty daintily dressed little boys and girls, 
in their pretty vests and trousers, or white frocks 
and coral necklaces, were assembled in grandruauiina’8 
garden ; winch, though it was but a town-garden, 
between four Avails, boasted a lino row' of old codlin- 
trees, and a t< Trace- walk* v r ith slopes at each end, 

' flanked by little stqnt -coped Avails, on which the 
1 flailing little ores delighted to sit; and it bad a green- 
| bouse and a tool- house, and numerous outhouses 
j besides, famous for safe hiding-corners ; and fun and 
j frolic fiiougli there was, when the sun was lower in 
the* sky. At present, they all cluster round grand- 
mamma, and listen whilst she tells them stories of 
little Indian Willie and his pretty carriage, drawn 
by two white goats; and of the alma in her rose- 
coloured satin petticoat and white saurneo, who walks 
on one side; Avlnlst the native hoy in blue and green, 
ifad scarlet and gold clothing, with n turban on his 
head, and car-rings in his ears, leads the pretty goats; 
and with her own sweet smile, which ever drew all 
hearts towards her, she tells them all to love little 
Willie, whose birthday it is, and that she hopes some 
day lie will come home, and be there to play with 
them all. Tlien, vlten all the party ate assembled, 
the little ones are led into the quiet cool old wains- 
cotted parlour, Avhere lea is laid out, with plain buns 
and bread and butter; and by the time it is over, it is 
cook 1 enough for Xhom to 'sally forth anew into the 
garden*, where the gay little features— their .first shy- 
ness won* off, and their curls a*litt\e ruffled by play — 
begin to scupper about, and scatter themselves amongst 
the flower-beds, themselves the fairest flowers there; 
find fine ganftes of ‘Hide-and-seek' and ‘Blindman's 
feufT they havfc amongst those odd corners, til 4 fearing 
they may get overheated, their hostess calls' them 
together, and fakes them to see her pigeons fed and 
tXe canariel bathing in their troughs of water, And 
tells them tales of the curious birds and beasts, and 
the gorgeous flowers of other lands; which, told, in her 
rrch and flowing language, sound to the little ones like 
tales of peris and fairies. Now, whilst grandmamma 
h$d kept the Utile guests thus busy in the lovers-walk 


of the garden, very interesting work had been going on [number of hours* presented itself in all its brown beauty, 
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in the upper terrace- wallc. A long table had be«n 
placed, and on it laid out a feast which makes the 
merry babes shout with joy wheft, lifted to their high 


its head silvered over with a crust of fine white sugar, 
and a glowing sprig of holly and its scarlet berrieB 
stuck in the centre. Every one was anxious to find 


chairs and stools, they behold the display — I mean the shilling in his or her portion. Whether doing SO 
such amongst them as had not yet been brought portends luck, wc do nctf know ; but we suspect this is 
under the restraints of society, and learned to ‘bcha*ve supposed to be the case, and, great is the prevailing 
themselves for there were some, of the inoifo mature excitement. ‘i/urrah, mother!’ shouts Horace, the 
who had numbered eight or npje years, and would not young Oxonian, making a great mouthing, As if he were 
think of taking other notice of the banquet than a biting on the shilling. 4 Oh, Horace !’ says disappointed 
bright look towards some favoured friend would afford ; Annie; but in an instant* her face brightens, aid with 
nice little motherly things, whose great aim seemed to a loud laugh she holds up the trriBuro. She has found 


be to sit next to the little fat junior brother or sister 
whom mamma had specially directed her to keep in 
order, and to see that the said little minor neither ale 
too much cake, ncJr put his fingers into his neighbour’s 
plate, nor spoiled his pretty little best frock by fruit- 
stains. • 


it in the last bit of her, pudding, and Horace was but 
pretending. It is odd that that shilling should so 
often he found in Annie’s portion. Of course iiugmma 
is above deceit, or we slxiuld be apt to believe that she 
made some agreement with the cook to mark the place 
where it Jay; J>ut it would, be quite beneath her to 


There were five large china-howls full of luscious play such a d is honourable part ; b so we must suppose 
ripe raspberries beaten up in milk, with a suspicion that it is a fair chance that make's ‘little one ' so often 
of cream floating on the top —for grandmamma wisely* the finder of the Cliris|nias-shilling. 1 


thought all cream too rich for such young creatures 
— ydt it was called ‘ raspberry ami crcim.* Then 


But there is another and pleasing custom wfcicji 
prevails in the same family, and marks *the holy 


there were great dishes of junket, and huge piles ot l^csLivala of Easter and Christmas with an abiding 


cake, both plum and seed ; and biscuits an$ buns, and 
plateaux of fine strawberries ; and, best of all, because 


igtcrAt. From the earliest period from which the 
little hands can hold a ^en, or form a word, each child 


the rarest, a bowl of weak sweet negus, compounded of the household is enrolled in the hand who are 
of plenty of warm water and sugar, flavoured with engaged in this institution. For days before these 
lemon and lemon-peel, but turned from ignobly*! em omul o great festivals of our church, when the young ones are 
to glorious negus, by a few glasses of grandmamna’s gathered together from their difiSrent places of educa- 


cxeellcnt home-made currant- wine. Oh, these arc 
pleasant memories when life is ip the wane; and wc 
often recall, the faces of those chubby l»oj s and girls, 


lion for tlieir vacation, as grent a mystery prevails over 
the employments of the household as if luhirtlriay were 
pending*; only, on these occasions, all goes on in full 


in their happy play on Willie’s birtliday-fi^tival, with family conclave, but with a sort of tacit understanding 
feelings of affectionate remembrance. that mamma is not to notice it. At those times, each 

But we were to record some other Family Insli- young one builds up a screen of books and papers 
tutions besides those connected with birthdays. A round his or her hit of the table, and within its shelter is 
merry one — no doubt a relic of the olden time*, when intently occupied with writing and drawing apparatus. 


there was more close and personal connection between The little ones have, of course, the help of an elder 
the heads of families" and their dependents than, alas! when that elder can leave her own business ; but all are 
wo now-find, and when the fertilities w Inch the master fully and secretly occupied, except that there is a very 


| and his family enjoyed, were shared in some measure 
j by his servants — is found, though rarely now, we fear, 
I in the custom of ‘ stirring the Christmas-pudding.’ 


great deal ol whispcied conference at times between the 
workers. The morning*)!’ the festival declares what has 
been going on. In t ie early morning, before mamma 


On Christnms-eve, in a family I know, at about seven or leaves her room, slu^ receives a visit from each of her 
eight o’clock in the evening, when La. Signora Maehe, children mr succession, when each presents her with a 


eight o’clock in the evening, when La. Signora Maehe, children succession, when each presents her with a 
and all her troop of sons and daughters, ranging paper, and receives the mother's kiss and blessing.* *At 
from the young Oxford firsL-cbi*s man fo the little the breakfast-table, these pagers arc examined, Each 
pet-girl of more merriment than size, were assembled contains a lijrnm or carol suitable for the season, those 
in tlie drawing-room, the footman conies to the door, of the elder writers mqst delicately and bjgputiiully 


the breakfast-table, these payers are examined, Each 
contains a lAmn or carol suitable for the season, those 


and wdth a solemn dignity, befitting such an occasion, 
announced that ‘ Cook is ready, ma’am.’ On this signal, 
all the family rose and proceeded in mirthful precession 
to the kitchen, where, on the long deal-table, stood 


inscribed in some elaborate style of penmanship, with 
initial letters blazoned in gold, and blue, and scarlet, 
the margins fillet.} with quaint devices, all gorgeously 
illuminated in the style of antique manuscripts and 


two immense bowls, each containing the mixture of missals, *aiul probably at the top a brilliantly coloured 
raisins and currants, and flour and spice, and eggs vignette, after the same model. One of the last we 
and suet, and all other good tilings appertaining to an saw — the lungs of the Eiyit offering their gifts to 
English Christmas- pudding — all ready *to be put ii/to the infant $iviour — was really a little gem; all, of 
the pot as soon as the mystic nto which they are course, were# not equity good, yefe'each designer does 
awaiting has been performed on them. One of these the best he or she can ; and tlipugh some are more 
bowls holds the family- pudding; the other, that skilful than others, all contrive to make something 
destined for the servants. They arc of equal ^ood- pretty. The* ornaments of the younger ones* carols 
ness, but that for the slants is somewhat th^jargest. are in great measure done by the elders; and greatly 


The mistress, sqrrouhded by her househj 


niat thfWargi 
msehalu, Btai 
leJ^illing i 


are these little gifts prized by her for whom they 


before the first bowl, drops a well- wash© ^billing into are prepared. The accumulated collection of many 
, the mixture, and proceeds to give it a hearty stir. She years certainly affords a rather curjous and amusing 
then falls back, and is succeeded by {he eldest son, exhibition of progress ; from the little one’s first irfant 
1 who gives it pother rousing stir; and* then in succei- scrawl m a text of four words, there is thb regular " 
Sion every member of the family, ip the order of age, ascent through all the grades of pood round-hand 
each one performing thq k same ceretpony con amore . and schoolboy-scribble, to the easy gentleman-hand 
Itoe party then turn to the kitchener’s bow!; the shilling an& artistic illustration; and the subjects selected 

1 is dropped in. by the mistress, the pudding stirred by shew a similar growth of mind, as they ri$e from a 
every individual in the same order as before, and the single verse of Walts s Infant ; Hymns, to the fine old 
party return to the drawing-room, ** lode, scholarly translated* from sojnn ancient po^t; 

"threat fun arose at the dinner-table on the morrow, 1 or perhaps, on %»me occasions, the spirited original 
■When the pudding, having been boiled the legitimate 1 production of .the young writer. It is a pleasing 
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custom, and one which will probabl^ shoot out and 
ramify, and be kept up in the household of future 
generations* * 

One, in ore Institution, which, though it has passed 
with the childhood of the children wc knew, is not, we 
hope, entirely forgotten, * , 

On one day of the winter- vacation — and a wet one 
was generally selected— there was an annual festival, 
called 4 A taking.’ On this occasion, every child was 
allowed to select from a cookery-book a recipe for some 
one thing. Tllfcre was no limitation on the choice, except 
that the article seleotfd was to bo something that was 
to be baked. $ After dinner, on 'the day chosen, a cloth 
was laid on a long table in the Bervants-hall ; and on 
it wepe placed eggs, flour, butter, milk, spices, currants, 
almonds, and whatever was required for the composition 
of each child’s choice. Each young cook, boy and girl. 
Was then begirt with ‘an apron, and wit],* sleeves tucked 
, Up, and well-washed hands, the business of the day 
commenced amidst peals of laughter and mirth; What 
smashing and beating of eggs, 4 *vhat twisting about of 
^ittje white hands and arms in bowls of flour and butter, 
andwhafr rolling of dough and moulding of cakes ensued, 
may be more easily imagined than described. Eaclj 
child was expected to go through the whole jfroccfs 
for himself, and turn out th5 article he or she had 
selected, without help. One would choose gingerbread- 
nuts ; another, a sweet-rakc ; one would try her hand 
on a preserve-tart ; whilst another would fix on some 
delicate kind of sweel-biseuit for her handiwork. As 
I have said, none hut the very tiny ones had help ; and 
if any jasung lady or gentleman was too ambitious, and, 
selecting a too difficult job, failed in makings it good, 
he or she bore the discredit; whilst those whose euli- 
' nary skill carried them through the ordeal, received 
due credit when the good things were nil produced in 
the evening; for, after they had all been made and 
baked, the whole produce of the well-stocked oven 
was served up at an evening* feast, each young cook 
presiding over the dish lie or she had compounded. Of 
course, there was much merry emulation prevailing at 
such a feast as this, some of the good tlnngs turning 
out capital, whilst others wore somewhat hard and 
heavy; but it did not matter; the * baking* and the i 
feast, and the fun and games afterwards, were all 
delightful; and few days m the holidny/‘#ere pro- 
dutrtive of* moTe enjoyment than that of this quaint 

and original Family Institution, ‘ the Baking." 

a • i 

STARS' WITHOUT NUMBER, AND SPACE 
WITHOUT BOUNDS. 

Wxien the star-shepherds (astronomers) of olden 
Greece kept nightly watch upon the twinkling flock, 
that strayed or rested in the unmeasured fields of da^ 
immensity, thdtr eyes often turned in wonder upon a 
stream of ‘milky* light,* that mysterioifsly engirdled 
tli e star-soVn space as with a belt or zone. As these 
early observers possessed a language that was richer 
than their science, they found a very happy name for 
tins interesting object, although they could not deter- 
mine anything concerning its nature : they called it 
$&laxias fcuklos, or * the Milky Circle;’ and this desig- 
nation proved to be so appropriate and full of force, 
that it has remained in favour with star-craftsmen 
even to the present time. Whenever the living suc- 
■ r ceiMprs of the early astronomers— observers who have 
gone' far towards interpreting the mysteries that so 
puzzled their predecessors— wish now, iij the nine- 
teenth century of the Christian era, to allude to this 
remarkable circlet of the nocturnal sky, they still 
; recur to* the expressive^ epithet copferred upon it by 
the Greeks, ami speak* of* it as the ‘Milky- way,* or 
‘ Galaxy.’ . * t .. ’ 

: But the star -craftsmen of modern times, having 

caight a glimpse, of mysterious gleams, dp not sit-down 
f and wonder at them, as tile old star-shepherds; did ; 
they, on the contrary, open their eyes to a million 
, times their natural 6ice, and then, with these wonder- 
fully enlarged organs of vision, they look into til© 
mysteries, and detect in their depths meaning and 
purpose. Sir William Ilcrschel made his eye four feet 
wide, tlir&c-quarters of a century ago, in order that he 
might scrutinise this milky stream of the sky; and 
with his organ of vision thus rendered telescopic, or 
‘ far-8ccing,* lie discerned in it stars by hundreds of 
thousands. Upon one memorable occasion, he counted 
no less than 50,000 stars in a small strip ofjt not 
more than thirty times the breadth of the full-moon. 

In that narrow region, therefore, he saw twelve times 
as many stars as the unaided eydl perceives in the 
entire heavens. Here, then, is the explanation of the 
phosphorescence of the Milky- way : it is composed of 
myriads of stars, withdrawn so far from the eye into 
tiie remoteness of space, that the entire light of the 
collective host is blended into one faint misty gleam, 
that is almost upon the point of vanishing from 
unaided bunion vision, even when contemplated in 
contrast with the utter blackness of night’s deep 
shadow. A * galaxy ’ is a mighty star-host, banded 
together in thickly serried ranks, but so confused with 
each other in extreme distance, that the several ranks 
and individuals are alike incapable of being distin- 
guished. *jlt is the * sheen of their spears’ alone that 
glares to the earth. 

Or the army of stars that stands guard around 
man’s dwelling-place, some four or live thousand are 
visible to the lmkcci eye : those are the nearer lines 
of the wonderful armament, resting within the scope j 
of the short-sighted human organ of vision. But let 
it be imagined, that whilst man and his ponderous j 
earth hang upon nothing in the void, as they do — j 
balanced by the Almighty hand — these four or five | 
thousand stain are drifted away to join their com- | 
panions in the milky zone ; f and, next, let it be further ! 
conceived that they do pot stop even there, but that j 
they and the milky zone then float onwards, deepei j 
and deeper into the far-stretching realms: then the jj 
entire form of light would be gathered up, as it was 
removed further and further, into smaller and narrower j 
dimensions. From a wide and long stream, it would j 
first he dwarfed info a narrow patch ; then this patch j 
would dwinfile into a speck; and at last it would be a 
filmy something, seen and yet not seen, cheating the 
sharpest eye, and floating nevertheless as a dream of a 
vision hardly beyond its roach. If, however, a large 
telescope were now directed towards this ‘ dream of a 
vision,’ it would again become a vision, as largo per- 
haps as a fourpermy-piece, and as bright, on the dark 
field of the midnight sky, as the faintest whiff* of curl- 
cloud that the eye ever discerned on the blue canopy 
of a summer’s day. The stars would all have been 
absorbed into the * galaxy,* and this galaxy would then 
be seen from without, instead of from within. It would 
be contemplated as a curious miniature, * hung upon 
the black walls of space? instead of beiug surveyed as 
a glorious surrounding panorama. Such, then, is the 
remftte Jind external aspect star-galaxy. 

But, i*mv, if the deep black walls of space are really • 
hung by aSijdcs of such- galactic miiiiatures ?, How,, if 
the sable curtains that infold the earth are really the 
draperies 8f & picture-gallery, in which star-sys$$roi 
\tq exhibited by hundreds to telescopic gaze ? S^eh 
really is the case v The magical telescope of the 
present day not only secs stars by myriads in the 
Mfclky-way, buff out far beyond, in other directions, it 
contemplates other wondrous star-groups, completely 
encompassed by the void, arid cut off from each other, 
al from the star-firmament of man’s nocturnal sky, by 
chasms of absolute desolation and emptiness— -islands 
without number on the broad ocean of the infinite ; 
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archipelagoes of the unfathomable dentil, separately, least 200.000 times further away than the sun. In the 
intervals of all but inconceivable vastness. Not lets triangle formed for the purposes of the survey, the two » 
than four thousand such galaxy miniatures have now long lines tun 200,000 times further than the length of 
been marked and numbered in the catalogues of the the base separating them before they meet. The light- 
star- exhibit! on ; all of them forms that are familiarly beam comes from jhe sun to the earth in eight minutes 
known, an<L that can be identified at' any instant by aqd a quarter, but it mjist* consume three* years and a 
thezealousexhibiters who have constituted themselVes quarter upon its journey before* it can arrive from the 
their enumerators ; and more are, continually present- nearest star. 

ing, as telescopes of the highest, power are. directed to But the nearest star is only on the inner* confines of 
fresh regions of research. the vast star-galaxy ; the space that it takes the flash 

But, although of almost inconceivable extent, the of light three years and a ’quarter to traverse, isAiever- 
intervals that lie between these shining islands of the tholess but a little space, almo^swallowod up in the 
void are not immeasurable : an approximate idea of immensity by which it 4s surrounded. the appli- 
tbeir vastness has been realised ' by science. The cation of another principle, Sir William Ilerschel 
measure, however, that is used in the estimation is of convinced himself that the most remote stars of the 
a very novel kind: it starts with the circumference Milky-way are 750 tirffcs as far again away os the 
of the great earth as its standard unit; hut it very nearest one. In making this estimate, he gave up 
soon finds that this unit is all too small for the work surveying and it 1 * proceedings,* as ufo longer of any avail 
that is on hand, and so converts this into a tcrm*of a in the task in hand, and lie .tool^ to sounding the vast , 
much higher order. The terrestrial sphere is 25,000 depths before him in its place. First, he ascertained, 
miles round ; it would take a railway-carriage, travel- by experiments on the way in which light is weakened 
ling continuously at the rate of 100 ni’rios every three by increasing distance, that if the nearest star w.er$ * 
hours, one month to encircle it. Such #i‘ material withdrawn until ten times its present distance, it 
vehicle cannot he transported to the nearest star, as jvould appear like the faintest star that can bo discerned 
there are no railways laid down through space; but hjr the naked eye. lie next satisfied himself, that if 
there is a messenger that habitually performs this the star were yet again withdrawn to seventy-five 
journey, and that gives intelligible indications of the times that distance, it would still he seen by a telescope, 
rate of its progress whilst doing so. Light-beams pass with an aperture eighteen inches across, as a faint star, 
from star to star through the intervening chasms, and Then, knowing that he could sce^myrfads of such faint 
unite the whole by a net-work of connection. jy stars in the Milky-way, when he employed a telescope 

means of such light-beams that information is brought of this dimension in seeking them, he at once arrived 
to the earth of the existence these surrounding at the conclusion, that those stars wtfre seventy-five 
bodies. These light-beams flash along in their progress times toft times as far again off as the star from which 
so rapidly, that they go eight times as far # again in a light-beams come in three years and a quarter. These 
second as the railway-carriage does in a month. As fir stars consequently twinkle in a region so stupendously 
as mere speed is concerned, they are able to put a girdle remote, that even the flashing light-beams cannot reach 
eight times round the earth while a common clock the earth from them — when sent upon its telescopic 
makes a single beat. Can it be ascertained, then, how mission of revealing their existence to marf — in a less 
long the light-beam that comes from the neared star, period than 2(125 years. The astronomer, looking 
to tell of its existence, has to spend upon the journey? through his wonderful tube, now sees those stars by 
because if it can, this may give, an elementary exprea- means of light that started off from them on its errand 
sion that will prove to be manageable in yet higher of revelation to his eye when Home and Jerusalem 
computations. By converting twenty millions of units wore both in their early glories, and rilled by their 
that are determined by periods of stearp-speed, into kings. 

one unit that is determined by light-speed, a new By a n ext ension outlie same ingenious reasoning, it 
comprehensive span is obtained, tlijit may certainly he has bee ntfc term ined that the external galaxies are 
used aB a link in a very long chain indeed. Since themselves many times more distant than the remotest 
light goes eight times as far in a seconrl ns steam- stars of the Milky-way. ^Sir^ William Hersehel found 
carriages do in thirty-one days, the speed of light is that a star-g^oup, consisting of 5000 individuals, would 
better than twenty millions of times as great as that of have been discerned in + |ho midnight heaven^ by # the 
steam. . help of his large four-feet wide telescope; • as a faint 

The sun is 3800 times as far again from the cnrtli As speck of light, if 300,000 times as remote again as the 
the earth is round. This distance is so great, that it nearest star in thcjfirm ament. As, therefore, numbers 
would take a railway-carriage, moving at the rate of of such faint species of light were visible to the glance 
100 miles every three hours, 330 years to get through of this nbble instrument, ho inferred that those specks 
it ; but the earth itself, travelling with a speed of better Here star-galaxies thus far away ; that they were really 
than G8,000 miles per hour, gets through a journey of a star-groups, so far' off that li°ht-beams ?ould only flash 
like extent- 7 »that is, ninety-five millions of miles— -in from them b£ a passage or close upon a^million of 1 
something like two months. The earth sweeps through years. The tenon t discoveries of Lord Rosse have gone 
ninety-five millions of miles in this interval. Suppose, a long way to confirm the sagacious deductions of the 
then, * some clever surveyor faere to take advantage illustrious astronomer of the eighteenth century. In 
of this movement of the earth, and were to make an his still more gigantic instrument, many of Sir William 
observation upon somft^^toe remarkable star jon* two Hcrsehel’s faint specks are now seen as glorious masses 
different occasions, when he was in situatiom^of space of stars, clustering round each other as thick as bees 
ninety-five millions of miles asunder, brV^ould .then, in a dense swarm. The leviathan telescope of Lord 
Qttthe two occasions, look at the star along lines which Rosse, which lias accomplished this interesting result, 
converged together to meet at the star, Wit which were opens its enormous pupil with something like an 
separated fronj each other at their further extremity 80,000 eye-penetrating power, and pierces as far again * 
by a line ninety-five millions of qpiles long. Now, into remoteness as the great telescope of Sir William 
if the surveyor could find how groaj; or how small Hersehel did. Still, it seemB only to have carried 
the degree of convergence was by which these Hires hnfean vision a comparatively trifling and unimportant, 
approached each other; or, in other words, if he could step nearer to the bounds of universal space; for there, 
make out how far they had to go before they met at upon the new horizon whiefy its penetrating glaa&e 
the star, he would obviously knowhow far the stairs brings into sight, afresh faint speck g of starless light , 
ftway. "Tills, clever ptece of star-surveying has really loom, as intractable and ^resolvable to its powers as 
been successfully performed* The nearest star is^t the, old ones werejbefore. The veteran* philosopher, 
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Baron Humboldt, a very high authority in these 
matters, after a deliberate consideration of all th§ 
circumstances concerned, has placed his belief upon 
record in the pages of Cosmos , that some of these 
specks reveal themselves to the observer by means of 
light-beams Which started from them millions of years 
ago. And so again, in all probability, still larger 
telescopes, that would discern stars in these specks, 
would still find other specks beyond them which have 
never yet presented themselves to human vision. Such 
is the^nniversfe which astronomical science now calls 
upon the intellect of'ipankind to recognise ; a scheme 
in which stgr-systems, each aomposed of myriads of 
orbs, are as numerous as the stars themselves are^tn 
the glorious firmament of night, and in which these 
star-systems are distributed through an expanse that 
flashing light cannot cross in millions of years, although 
it can circle round the earth, seemingly so vast, eight 
t times in a second! 'fo an intelligence that has been 
'made ^apablc of fathoming these depths, and compre- 
; bending these results, the uri' verse really presents 
j itself as ‘ unfinished’ or ‘infinite/ ‘Infinity* properly 
means thUt which is not finished or bounded (infmtus) 
within the scope of human investigation or research. « 

^lealied over me, apd moped and mowed, and stood ready 
wath their bony hands when I came up again, which I 
was obliged to do, porpoise-like, to breathe. What 
f dreams I had ! not awout things familiar to me at all, 
but full of unearthly horrors, of monstrous and lurid 
character, add ending with some dire result. I could 
fed, too, but it was no comfort to me, that t was dream- 
ing, and 'that I should wake— as I did wake — with a 
dreadful cry, and find, flic fever-drops in great beads 
upon my forehead, fresh from having been whirled 
round on a* gigantic wheel for years and years, or 
pushed on, inch by inch, to the brow of a frightful 
precipice. Nightmares were mere hobby horsfijpp, me. 

There was a room in our old house at home with a 
strange noise in it — a drip, drip, dripping, and ytfren a 
chirp in the old chimney, which 'never began till 
evening. 1 used to peep in through the doorway by 
daylight; sometimes holding the latch in my hand, so 
as tfc* be ready for a run, but never entered alone, nor 
would have done so for worlds. There was a death 
in 'the house, a death of one near and clear to me, when 

I was about scion or eight, in this very room ; and even 
now, 1 associate that dread event and the strange 
sound together. I heard the family begin to talk of this 
on one occasion, and there went a hush through them, 
and ‘ Charley ’s in the room,* they whispered. This made 
matters far worse; for, with a singular instinct, I had 
concealed my fears as much as possible, not so much 
from sliaVie, but because 1 had felt I should not be 
sympathised with. 1 did not know then what a die- 
gracetul, wretched, and unpitied thing a coward is! I 
knew 1 was one, first, I think, by this incident: I was 
walking over Blackheath by myself, ns I liked well 
enough to do in the broad day; and on the outskirts, at 
the opening of a leafy lane, I came upon this scene: 
there was a poor donkey tied by a short chain, which 
galled his fetlock, to a post; and just without the range 
of his tether sat a cripple, engaged in tormenting the 
poor fbcast ; lie was throwing sharp flints at it, and 
always aiming, at the fefchiek that was galled. I 
remember that green lpiv» with blossoming may in the 
tall hedgerows, and the birds rehearsing their summer 
songsS, and the deformed miscreant sitting at Iris' hellish 
pastime, and the patient suffering creature, as though I 
saw them now. My young d>lood boiled within me, for 

I ever hated the lust of cruelty with the hate of the 
bravest, and I criocf out shame upon him. The look the 
abortion cast upon me as I spoke, I have not yet got 
rid of; I stood petrified before it, with my feet rooted 
in the earth. It would have been easy for me to have 
escaped from him, for he had but one leg and one arm, 
liful I not been thus spell-bound. I cursed him in my 
heart, but I feared him far worse than I hated him. He 
bade me watch him kill the donkey, and he redoubled 
his cruel efforts ; he told me to throw stones also, 'or he 
would ‘ clutch* me, he said. I don’t know what wicked- 
ness I might not have been made to do, but that a man 
came up at that moment, and drove th% monster off; 
but I had done, or left undone, enough to know from 
that moment my curse. I did not need our rescuer’s — 
a Kentish ploughman’s— remark, of * Thee shouldst have 
flinted [stoned] him , hoy,* to tell me I was a coward. 

* I rather likotl my first sohwtff, for I was Bomewhat of 
a favounjtowith the boys, and'there were a good -many 
sleeping inSte room, which was an Immense comfort ; 
and when £ l&ard that I was about to be sent from it 
to a military College, my heart, which was never very 
Ifigh, sank dotfn to zero, and' all the*atrocities that 
martial law had oy>r inflicted thronged ray imagination 
bv day, and ept upon my chest at night. However, 
tlfcro was a good long vacation-time before the exami- 
nation came off, and l determined to enjoy that, at least 

My uncle asked me down to his house in Somerset- 
anire, which,, except for its loneliness, I was accustomed 
to consider the most charming in the world ; aid down 

I «went Now, it so happened that, not expecting his 

TIIE WHITE FEAT1IEK. 

; Now that 1 am home again from these terrible scenes 
, for good, and nc^er ipore to he so tried and tortured ; 
j now that I am maimed for you, my reader, and all 
i my fellow-countrymen, I can speak — I can tell the 
i whole t*ith. * Not if even you could point at me with 
| the cold unpitying finger all men level at such as I, 
i would it matter now ; for though I do thus plead 
' guilty, and confess I am a Coward, the proof is against 
| it, and the verdict must needs he, ‘Not Guilty.* 

Be sure, it is not for nothing, at this time of life, and 
j covered with honours — deserved, Heaven knows, far 
' more than those reaped by reckless brave men— that J 
! thus hide my scars, and tear asunder my laurel. I 
have earned it with sweats, with toil, and with terrible 
; fear ; I have fough # t for it, won it, with weak heart and 
i trembling hand ; with the feurftilest odds against mo, ] 
for doubt warred in my own camp. Ah ! you, my 1 
brave comrades, who love mo. ho*v little you^knew of 
the Btorm that was raging at heart — far wofse than the 
driving bullet and shell hurtling hither and thither — 
as I stood by your side Jn Jhe conflict, the pride and 
* the mere desperation that ^strove to trample down fear, 

| that dread most degrading of* all, the fear of the lead 
and the sfcevH-* x 

Let me think when it was I first found out this 
clinging curse, when I first knew myself to be leprous, 
a thing to be shunned by my kind. *1 was born so, I 
believe, for I do not remember to have ever bc<?n fright- 
ened in childhood, ‘jumped upon,* shut up in da$L 
rooms, or terrified with sheets and turnip-tops ; no, I 
suffered nope of those hideous experiments, such as arc 
wantonly tried, with the chanc^fif producing a laugh — 
or epilepsy, or nervousness for life, or madness. I read 
fio terrible legends; but I well recollect, even in child- 
hood,' bow shockingly I suffered. What a fearful thing 
to me was the blackness and silence of night, and how 
welcome the gray gleam of morning; what sweats, 
/What agonies, did my infant frame endure, as the shades 
cOrailng thickened, and I was left alone in my little 
drib till my nurse’s bedtime ! What could a cjiild— I 
txsed to think— like me have done, to' be so persecuted ? 1 
The whole powers of blackness seemed to be leagued 
against me, whispering about the curtains# of the. rot, 

' between my bead and the wall, and in the air ; shuffling 
with $<yr shapeless forms in hiding-places here and 
therein the cupboard wthere the cm Is were kept espe- 
u cismy, but whorfe Sarah’s gowns we A hanging also, and 

J e*en in my cheat of tiny drawers. When 1 hid my head 
Witldn the bed-clothes, it was wepe these creatures 

ifesTT • - == 


invitation to be so promptly accepted, himself and |iis 
family had been engaged fo dine arid sleep out, on the ?i * 
very night I arrived and, not liking to increase an 
already considerable party, he le& me at horye with an , 
apology and a couple of woman-servants. That was the 
facetious manner in which! painted my lonely condition ; 
and, indeed* liad it not been for a certain humorous way 
I bad got into of looking at everything seriou*, my life, 
through fear, would have been almost insupportable. I 
firmly believe that I first tried it, amongst many other 
experiments, ns a, means of correcting my weakness ; 
and although it is hard for a small boy to take a comic 
viewer instance, of burglars at midnight, I really 
succeeded in doing myself some service by this means. 
In tff$er-yoars, and amidst a common danger, a very 
tolerable joke would often escape my trembling lips, to 
procure me, when the peril was over, a great reputation 
for presence of mind. » 

Well, my uncle went to his dinner-party, n#d J 
went to bed — in a room over the low verandah, whijh 
anybody could get upon from the ground, with *no 
shutters to the window, mid only a kii;d of button by 
way of a bolt. However, 1 locked the dooj — saying to 
myself, it was as well they should not enter by two 
ways at once— and tried to get to sleep before burglar- 
time. I had a life-preserver by my side, but did not 
place much confidence in a weapon which 1 knew I 
should not dare to use ; and I liad matches, but no 
candle alight, because I believed that would attract 
ruffians, as it does death’s-head moths. Too village- 
clock striking twelve awoke me; the iron warning 
seemed as though it would never cease, and 1 pressed 
my fingers into my ears to shut if out. Now, with the 
exception of dog-howling, there is no midnight sound 
more distressing to me than eloek-strikingf Yes, there 
is— hark! hush! secretly, stealthily, dully, J hear a 
file at its nefarious work. No, not a file— a diamond, 
cutting a pane of my window out, for the convenience 
of unfastening the button. I could not prav, even 
inwardly, for my whole goul was taken up with the 
fear that eastelh out love. # I could not scream nor 
speaWror the chattering of mjf teeth, hut 1 coughed ; 
not as I had intended it to la*, an assuring cough, as 
much as to say: ‘Here 1 am, my fine fellows, a powerful, 
athletic person, wide awake, and delighting in combat,’ 
but a strangled, miserable cough, such as a timid youth 
might give who thought, it was Hkely to be his last 
effort in the breathing way. Nevertheless the diamond 
ceased cutting, and there wore whispers outside at the 
top of the verandah. I sat up ill a hath of perspiration, 
and stared, like the sphinx, witli dilated eyeballs at the 
window-curtains. A light all 'of a sudden flashed n^oU 
me from a dark -lantern, and I knew that the ruffians 
were about to enter. I stole out of bed with the life- 
preserver, and approached the easement. All seemed 
still, save for the beating of my heart, that throbbed like 
a huge clock within me. I stood ready to strike the first 
intruder as he came in, as lie must Iwve done, head- 
foremost. 1 stood ready, I repeat, but I don’t think 
I should have done it. After a while — 1 do not know 
how long — I peeped through the curtains, and beheld 
— moonshine, moonshine almost as bright as sunshine, 
and no burglars on tlui verandah with dark-lanterns 
and diamonds at nlL*. Tfterc was a dreadful sight in 
the cheval-glass? however, of a small .yqjedri in white 
raiment, with his knees exceedingly’ close to one 
another, and a face like a turnip-tojv; ?«nd I should 
think I was a stone lighter than whan I went to bed. 
That, night V experience - is a fair specimen of fne 
charming way in which I generaity spent the periods 
devoted to -repose. The light from ♦the darlt-lapfent 
Was caused by that unnatural and protracted stare of 
.mine, and may be seen by anybody else who looks 
long enough; and the whispering I heard, and 9 the 
glass-cutting, was the blood doing something or otlier 
it should not have done about my ears, I suppose ; but 


it is easy enough to be scientific and explanatory by | 
daylight. 

* When I, went to the military college, my disease was 
, in no way bettered ; but, thanks to n*jr strenuous 
exertions, it got no worse, and certainly became more 
capable of concealment. Boy as T was, I htfd set myself 
to work to effect its curl ; and from that time to this, 

I have never let* myself bo utterly beaten. I needed 
not tlie chance expressions regarding ‘pluck’ and 
‘ funk,’ such as every school-boy hears ten times a day, 
to teach mo what the world thinks uptyi this matter; 
and, knowing its judgment to b«g a hard one, f deter- 
mined from the first it should hot he expressed upon 
me. That it was a cruelly wrong and Injust one, I 
found out soon enough at the college: l found there 
every description of cruelty in active operation, and 
delight in giving pain to be actually the leading 
characteristic () f the corps of gentlemen-cadets. I 
saw authority lending itself* to assist the oppressors 
and to tie the bunds of the tippvesscd. When a largo » 
corporal beat wantoulv a small oadei — more kelpless 
than a woman, because, by the military regulations, 
lie was forbidden to defend himself — I discovered* tlie 
tyrant might still be considered a very courageous 
*follo\t ; and, from these circumstances, I began to be 
iTiore easy in iny mii*l. Tor if the general opinion 
decreed that a physical disability to face danger calmly 
was worse than a morbid lust for inflicting pain upon 
helpless persons, it was clear that U>e general opinion 
could neither he right nor valuable. I knew that X 
m\ self would rather be shot— if it could he done, as 
Bob Acres wished it to be, ‘unawares’ — than commit 
an act of cruelty. 1 knew that X liafl the greatest 
moral courage, and could have addressed 5000 Tories 
with enthusiasm upon the rights of men, provided 
only that- they kept the peace; and because the whir 
of a cricket ball made 111 c tremble, because a fear 
came over me in peril that I could no more prevent 
than a landsman can sca-siekness, was I to be an 
outcast and a pariah among such men as the corporal? 
Now, the corporal was half tlie college, and would be 
the otlur half when the other half w r as old enough. 
No ; I know that 1 had a contemptible weakness, not 
easily cured or concealed, but I no longer humbled 
myself in the dust, or made myself miserable about 
what. Io«w»^ld not hofp. 

I purposely" attended the fencing-rooms to accustom 
myself to the sight of naked steel ; I stood as close to 
the cannorv as was permit ^d by the gunners; and I 
climbed .far higher up tlv gymnastic- pole thar^ my 
brain could easily bear.# That soldi ering yy m just tlie 
profession least adapted for me, 1 u^fWolfvineed — but 
my family was not rich enough to justify my throwing 
up my chance qi* a commission — so X adapted myself 
for it well as X could. Of course, there were mahy 
cowards besides myself; and whether they, Were hang- 
dog, shambling poltroons, or brag^iog^, lying Bessuses,, 

1 saw through them like glqps. t * 

All d ols of violence on my part, however justified 
and called* for by tv*; occasion! were the results of 
prudence and reflection. The s^se of shame, and the 
fear of detection, had to reinforce mere honest indig- 
nation before I went into action': though my nature 
was sensitive and impulsive enough, anger was no 
match for fear. Staying at a cadet friend's house in 
a vacation, this incident; happened to me : 1 was 
accompanying his two sisters from an afternoon con- 
cert in the town, when a couple of young dandies f 
insulted them; they followed so closely, that it was 
impossible but J;hat their impertinent remarks must 
hiive bceft heard. I was indignant beyond measure; 
but in the ladies’ presence, of course, both words and 
deeds weye out of the question : I therefore saw them 
home before 1 confronted ( thoir tormentors. They 
tall unwhiskered youths,* with fooksh. but hot wicked 
faces, and uponnme of them, who wore a moustache. 
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I turned rapidly, as the door closed upon my charges, 

^ with my cane in hand. I saw him draw one leg back^ 
irresolutely, which cost him a thrashing at least as 
much as did nis insolence; for I gave him a one-two 
oVcr the heajl and shoulders as decisively as a Fighting 
Fitzgerald might have done/ \ don’t know whether he 
fled first or the other, hut I found myself pursuing 
them both through the streets of lloughfield, at the 
pace of aboht fifteen miles an hour. I was, as might 
he perhaps expected, one of the fastest runners of my 
day, and it wad easy for me to get near enough to the 
uneaned oue to trip hiuj, into the gutter, and administer 
a three^four jn continuation of. the tune I had played 
so satisfactorily upon ins friend : a policeman then 
came up, apd I gave him into custody. If I hud Jurcd 
the creatures to behave as tfccy did, nothing could 
have gone off more charmingly. When my host, 
Jack Stanhope, heard* the, circumstance, lie was quite 
delighted, and grateful to me beyond measure. ‘If,’ 
said lie. ‘the man in custody should want satisfaction 
for thcmcking you gave him, hc^nust have it from me, 
n^ind- 1 I said, at first, I should much prefer sjiooting 
mm my so! f, but gradually suffered myself to be over- 
ruled ; however, wc thought it better not to press the, 
charge, and the accused thought it better to take* him* 
self off quietly. But I Avas th<* lion of lloughfield for 
days — Mr Stanhope’s friend, who had horsewhipped 
two ruffians for winking nt Mr Stanhope’s sisters. I 
believe, during tlhvt period, 1 might have taken my 
choice out of a dozen /oung ladies for my bride ; but I 
was not in want of a wife, but of a reputation. 

The upual routine of a military college was at last 
over,’ and I found myself a commissioned officer of the 
200th regiment. My comrades, upon the whole, were 
a lighthearted, generous set of fellows, and one or two 
of them right true friends indeed. There was but 
one entirely black sheep in all the flock — Lieutenant 
Bullscye. He could sing well, play whist tolerably, 
and, provided all things went smoothly with him, was 
rather a jovial person, so that, I am sorry to say, 
lie was not unpopular ; but he was infamously cruel 
both to man and horse, sneering and overbearing in 
manner, and absolutely offensive to all persons who 
expressed opinions contrary to his own, which hap- 
pened to ho singularly bad ones. # When he was in 
wine, the lieutenant was’ something awful ; itiflt ho was 
in wine from eight o’clock p.m. to three o’clock a.m. 
invariably. # lle did not like me from the first, and 
took every me^ns of letfing* me know A. Now it 
was Sny sword-belt that wal awry, and now my shako 
should ltfoo^pcn in place oi the forage-cap ; or I 
made such a row\t mess, or I was a sulky dog that 
never spoke. I flattered myself, perhaps with reason, 
that I, from the military college, kirew ns much of 
regimental regulations as Lieutenant Bullse^ from 
nowhere, and had probably had as good opportunities, 
as he of learning hOw to behave myself at dinner ; but 
he was determined to buHy me, and bull# me he did. 
Affairs had* come to that crisis when opinion began 
to be divided as to whether I ^ook it deuced good- 
naturedly from Bullscye,’ or did not dare resent it. I 
had had it on my lips a score of times to warn him 

1 that I would throw a. bottle at him if he said another 
word ; but there’s many a slip ’twixft the bottle and 
and I had never yet mustered the pluck to do it. 
trick he played me might have ruined me for ever 
but ror the merest accident. ITalf-a-dozen of us had 
• been out into the country, and were about returning in 
a mail -phaeton and a dog-cart. Bullseye had been as 
disagreeable ps usual during the day, and had not 
imprq^tojphce dinner-time ; I had left the* room Co 
avoitf jPft>nd was lounging by the inn-door looking 
on ISb ftirnessing of the horses; and, the windows 
of ihe apartment*! had jtfst quitted Ceing open, I was 
fowunate enough fo hear the following plot:— It was* 
proposed, amidst several ‘ loo ba^s* and ‘ precious 
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slialnes;* but Bullseye, by ^reason of his ‘bad cmi- 
6qnec,' managed to get it carried. The party, under 
this and that excuse,- were to go back in the phaeton, 
tanil leave *mc to drivfe home alolie ; the flve were to 
get on very fast, attire themselves as highwaymen, and 
stop poor me on the heath in the dark night. And as 
thdy plotted, so it came to pass ; but I myself was 
armed by* that time with more evil eggs and rotten 
oranges than are usually stowed in front of a young 
gentleman’s dog-cart, and singling out my especial foo 
from the rest, I made his black crape but a very small 
protection to him. 

One night, he went a little further than any -of his 
previous experiments : lie told me, in the presence 
of sc\erai others, that, as it was his guard-night, he 
intended to come and duck me in the morning between 
two and three ; and I told him, on my part, that I 
should lKre to see him at it. This was accepted as a 
regular challenge, and I knew' that the auditors would 
make up their minds permanently, according to my 
bellaviour. I was, I confess, burning with a very consi- 
derable passion for revenge by this time, and I arranged 
my plans w^th care ; they were simply the placing of 
, a couple of heavy iron candlesticks by my bedside, 
and the waiting until it w’hs time. My friend came 
up through the dark as cautiously as a cat; but fear 
has a perfect hearing, and I caught the ring of ' a scab- ' 
hard against the hamsters well enough; 1 hoard his 
footfall oii'iJ he landing, too; and allowing, as 1 thought, 
just so much interval as would have brought him to 
the dodr, I let fly one of my missiles as hard as I could 
fling it. lie was nearer than 1 had calculated, and 
fell with a groan close by me; and I leaped out in 
horror to strike a light. My feet got into the water 
that was doubtless flowing from his broken jug, and I 
slipped up. When 1 had lit the candle, I found the 
lieutenant seemingly dead upon the floor, and the wet 
on the floor to be caused by a pool of blood that was 
increasing momently from a wound over his temple. 
The unfortunate practical «u)kcr was in hospital for 
seven months, and he bore that terrible lesson written 
over his brow to his grave. Upon consultation with his 
intimates, ho came to the conclusion that, under the 
circumstances — I had c\ery day inquired after his 
health — it wofjld he better to cut than to shoot me; 
and, except when regimental duty required, we never 
spoke to each othef again. I cannot but recommend 
some such similar course of proceeding to all young 
ensigns troubled wdtli Bullseyes : the remedy is 
severe, but it is, I believe, the best one. If you are 
plucky and strong — which you are not likely to be, or 
BieMseyc would not be there— -get out of bed, and lick 
him by all means; but, otherwise, take to your iron 
candlestick. 

There was one man, Captain Childers, in the old 
200th, who would have redeemed the character of any 
regiment, although composed otherwise of Bullseyes. 
"Without being What, is called pious, the captain was the 
most unaffectedly good man I ever knew; the soldiers 
of his own company positively adored him ; and the 
mess, though he was nevev a late sitter, nor more than 
a tolerable hand with a cue or a card, gave him 
thrce*lirnes-three with greatgfrjmthu&iasm than to any 
other mint Although obvious^* generous, and living 
in better than most of us, .his Expenditure was 

not what migjt have been expected from one of his 
supposed fortune. I had heard this ^remarked by 
y<|tingstors more than once, and confirmed by some 
gray-haired captain or veteran subaltefn raised for 
good conduct iron/ the ranks. ‘Childers spends all 
his^money,’ the/ said, ‘ in buying pleasures for other 
people;’ and, certainly, if a good fairy ever did wean , 
the wings of a grenadier captain, it was in the gallant 
20(a h, under the mortal appellation of Childhrs# 

When my Enme was on the top of the list of 
ensigns, and nothing but death could have made me a 
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lieutenant, the fairy took me for a walk upon Chatham* 
ramparts; and the conversation turning upon tlje* 
purchase-system, I expressed my opinion against it 
strongly enough. ‘Look at Captain Sloman, who is 
only one step before you/ I said, ‘and has been in 
the regiment fifteen years longer than yourself! Look 
at young Greenom, who is the third purchasing ensign, 
who will walk over my head; .and only watch the 
trickery and black-legging that. take place all the year 
round, about buying this and that man out of the 
regiment altogether, that the rich ones may get on, 
and four hundred pounds is wanted from one, and 
two hundred pounds from another, according as he is 
benefited by the alteration.* 

‘All quite true/ replied Childers; ‘and although 
the purchasing -system does prevent great senility 
among the commanding-officers, it is, upon the whole, 
a very indifferent plan ; hut remember, you need qply 
have the regulation-money — which you are aet^fllv 
forbidden to exceed — once lodged at Cox’s, and iro 
power on earth can oblige you to be passed over.* * 
‘Yes, captain. But what young man is prepared, 
with ever so much justice on his side, 40 dare the 
indignation of his brother-officers in thus stopping 
the promotion of half th 6 regiment ? Could any more 
odious system have been contrived than this, which 
renders an honest man who does his duty an object of 
contempt ? And, moreover, how few of us have even 
this regulation-money ? Where, for instancy, am I to 
look for it, or Jones, or Smith, or Robinson ?* 

‘That/ said the captain, speaking slowly, aiHT with 
some hesitation, ‘ is just what 1 wanted to get at. TI 10 
fact is, I have some loose cash lying idle ; and if you 
will permit me to lend it to you until you are a general 
officer, with a regiment of your own, and thfc command- 
antship, say. of Chatham, it will confer on me a great 
pleasure. No, there’s no obligation; IJook upon it 
quite ns an investment, I assure you, and the money 
shall be lodged for you at once. You will bg quiet 
about this, please, to evcu-ybody, and hint, if people 
wonder* at an unexpected legacy.’ 

Captain Sloman, whom Childers had insisted on 
placing before himself on the Army List, had had a 
legacy of this sort before me, and four or five other 
officers besides ; and, thanks to our comnftm benefactor, 
I was a lieutenant before the year was out. My grati- 
tude to this man turned to affeetton, wlrch increased 
as I came to know' him better ; from his companion, I 
became his friend. I talked to him unreservedly, as I 
would have talked to a wise and tender-hearted elder 
brother ; and, at last, I told him all. I had read of 
some, similarly afflicted with myself, who bad foiyid 
noble mentors— men who, brave as lions themselves, 
had pity and advice for their weaker brethren — and 
Childers, I said to myself, is surely one of these. T 
revealed my secret ; I said to him, the man whom you 
have made your friend is a coward. 

I knew at^once that I had gone too far ; I had rashly 
judged this nigh-minded, honourable man to be able 
to reason calmly even on this matter. He could not 
conceal from me that he wa» deeply shocked : be said 
I was most culpable in entering the service at all ; that 
I ought to leave it whjje no mischief had yefy been 
done ; and then, on a sudden, the remembrance of what 
ho had done for me struck him, and he ooJwured to the 
veryroots of his hair. I said I wouldjsell out, if be 
pleased; as I was in his hands— a crues aftd improper 
speech enough, hut I was very angry and disappointed 
^buifc he oxA$ replied : ‘ Let us sleep on this, and talk 
hiore about it to-morrow morning* - 

I tossed and tumbled sleepless on irty little camp-fed, 
cursing my folly and anathematising the whole martial 
race ; but, soon after dawn, Childers came in with 
outstretched hand ; and ‘ Forgive me, my dear fellgyv ; 
you were right/ he said-: 4 your oonduc^has been very 
praiseworthy. By all means, seek" every opportunity 


of strengthening your nerves ; and I hope, please God, 

see you one day by my side in battle for God and 
the Queen 'against somebody.’ 

1 Not eighteen months froth that time, th^news of the 
declaration of war with Russia came to us while at 
mess, and I cheered a^ lustily as any : •perhaps the 
danger seemed then so distant, or else, ns I believe, 
my desire to sheV myself worthy of the trust which 
Childers had in me, outweighed my fears. 9 The town 
where we were quartered was soon ringing with prepara- 
tion for the field ; the harbour was choked with frigates 
and transports for embarkation^ wild among the first 
regiments that received the route for the. East was 
the old 200 th. 1 

In the dirty troop-ship Obstinate ,'I was soon con- 
vinced that fear itself*»was not without a master : 
unaccustomed as I was to the ocean, I saw, in the Bay 
of Biscay, wavq after wave rise above the topnyist of 
our vessel, and gulf after gulf yawning to receive us, 
without a touch of terror. Ii’mert had hauled me from 
my noisome berth, or^torn me from the deck-aide, to 
which I was generally lashed, to hurl me into those 
roaring depths, T should neither have been alarmed not 
^surprised. Unutterable sickness had seized upon body 
sfid sJul ; but when we had passed the Straits, .and the 
fair blue Mediterranean* broke into smiles around us, it 
seemed as if I was waking in heaven after purgatorial 
pains. I promenaded the deck, and listened to the 
inspiriting Cheer, Hoys, Cheer , of out good band with 
a high heart. The incessant mke of war that pealed 
from everywhere was irresistibly blithe ; and the 
enthusiasm, and sensibly closer alliance nmoQg our- 
selves, invigorated me greatly. To a Yonstitutjqnal i 
coward, a danger that threatens him in common with 
others, is light compared with one which affects him 
alone; that want of reliance and distrust which I 10 
feels in himself, he is far from transferring to his 
companions ; lie is inclined rather to believe in their 
invincibility, in proportion as he doubts his own ; 
and of all the hopeful hearts that heat at Gallipoli in 
1854, there was none that looked forward to the issue 
of the coming conflict with less mistrust than mine. 

T purposely confined* myself as much as possible to 
this general anticipation ; I carefully shut out all 
morbid forebodings of what might happen to nfe 
persona^y% I prayed fervently to be rendered a brave 
man, for my country’s sake ; I called every reflgptjon 
of prudence, and every sentiment of honour, to aid my 
determination. I think 4io Jnnn in the British army 
had so hrfrd a battle to fighS before lie touched Russian" 
soil as I. 1 

On Thursday the 14th of September we came in sight 
of the long level coast w hereon we were to land, and 
unfortunately 01 ^ regiment disembarked on that very 
day ; I slept that night in a pouring rain without any 
sort of roof to shelter me. Childers and I had got 
under the lee of a hayrick for some tiipr^; but a stronger 
than we, a gjneral with his wiiole staff, indeed, dislodged 
us from Lhqjt enviable position. ^Vhat n miserable ap-' 
pearaiiee did that bright army oflthe day before present 
at daybreak ! A drizzling rain Was still falling dully 
upon garments already like so much sponge ; the very 
bugles seemed to have water in their waiting. notes; 
and the flags, that were set hero and there to mark the 
ground to be taken up by the different divisions, clung 
miserably together in wet folds. Nearly a week was 
passed in this picnicking fashion ; and, except a little 
skirmishing with Cossacks and the visits of a stray < 
cannon-ball or two, which did no execution, we saw 
and heard littli of the Russians. On the 19th, we 
ei*eampcd 4 on themorth side of the Alma. The position : 
| of my regiment, as we moved forward on the following 
morning to the river-bank, was almost on the extreme 
lett of the army ;|l>efQre \\$ spread great cliffs of some 
700 feet in height, intersected by •deep ravines, and 
between them tind the Itream vrerc broad belts of 
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vineyard; a fair prospect to look upon,' as nature made 
it. Blit besides the ravines, there were trenches du^ 
along the hillside, and a great triangular battery near 
the summit ; other lesser lotteries could be seen com- 
ihanding the approaches ; and the broken ground in 
front, as wits soon discoveicd^was set with riflemen. 
Our noble ships had aajled beside us as we marched, 
arid their shells cleared the more exposed heights of 
the hill of its defenders pretty rapidly. To avoid the 
fire from the Russian guns, we wore, most of us, lying 
upon the ground in wailing for the signal to advance. 
I lay quite quiet, with my hand upon my heart, to feel 
how it was going : it was going a good deal faster than 
I could hav?wislKMl ; mv sword, too, seemed to tremble 
in my hand rather more than mere excitement ac- 
counted for. The hurtling of tVe hall's certainly sounded 
terribly, and the bursting of the shells a good deal 
worse* In the front, the Ijussian village was a mass of 
( flame and smoke ; and to the right, amidst continuous 
' streams of fire, I cobhl see the attack of the French. 
The nimble Zouaves went up ^he bill at a trot, and 
leaped from rock to rock like chamois ; but when they 
reached the summit, they drew together their scattered 
lines, and the Russian riflemen fell back before the 
bayonet upon their main body. At this moment*, aiyl* 
about two o’clock — for I was so ‘ superfluous,’ as 
Falstaff says, as to look at my watch, mechanically 
and without intent — the word was given to advance. 
I felt cold and sk:k as I strode forward, but with no 
definite idea of any Sort; presently, the cannon balls 
made little lanes of us to left and right; and a desire 
to pregjjj on took strong possession of me. In that 
horrible passage of the river, and with a consciousness 
of perhaps being the individual mark of a Russian 
sharpshooter, I remember a thought struck mo, of how 
absurd it was to be in the water with one’s clothes on. 
Tlie next moment we were out of line, and stumbling 
over fallen trees and amongst the vines; and now, with 
a cheer that was useful to one at least amongst us, 
however it took away from that stock ot wind winch 
we were about so greatly to need, we charged the lull. 

As we left the vineyard, and when we were first face 
to face with the grvat battery a^ove us, Childers, with 
^radiant smile upon bis features, offered me a bunch 
of grapes ; I gave him a look of gratitude for more 
than the outward and visible A f r e s 1 in 1 e ml we 
climbed the steep side bv side. The storm of hall and 
cannon-shot^ that poured upon us now whs terrific ; the 
men fell dead on all sidesfr; sfcme dropping over with a 
groan, and some leaping tip into the air witb musket 
In h and>w» ( l jap i n g to earth lifeless. I longed to 
change this hor^>r for a hand-to-hand encounter, 
as much as the bravest. The volumes of smoke 
that rolled in front of us prevented me fiom taking 
exact mark of our progress; and I pushed •forward 
with all my speed, with more zeal than knowledge. 
Suddenly the ti'i>ck air faded for a moment, and I saw 
the parapet of the stockade right in faint: about a 
dozen ot okr' fellows wore alongside of iqp with their 
teeth clenched and eyes absolutely dartipg flame. I 
remember wondering whether I looked half as formi- 
dable as thcj r . Suddenly a tremendous mass leaped out 
of the ^redoubt, and the next moment I was thrown to 
the ground with a dreadful shock. When I came to 
COnaciousness, I felt a heavy weight ppon nt^c, the body 
of a man still quivering in the throes of death ; more- 
over, I was covered with blood, which rained upon me 
from above in streams. My foe — a Russian ensign — 
had been run through the body hy my own sword 
which I was yet holding by the hilt, in the sally from 
^ he had brought a nmske# with Aim as \*ell 
• and thus encumbered, in* his leap from the 
nfc had struck his bayonet into the earth 
b. forward witfr \\\* whol< weight upon my 
... r Jftt: To *hia ,1 owed my exemption from the 
’that \ saw had overtaken my Companions. The 
■_1 *• 


gallant 200th for the moment had given way. To shake 
fay self free from the dead man, and to wave his banner 
iif the air with a cry; was the work of an irresistible 
^impulse. I heard theory returned ; and immediately a 
jsharp pain seized me, \ scarcely knew where, aim I 
fdl heavily, and rolled dVer uncover again like a log. 
The gallant 200th had qot been driven far: I could 
distinguisu their individual -voice* a* they bore the 
Russians back again' towards theta' fltstness ; I could 
hoar the ‘ Steady, steady, my of old Captain 

Sloman above the crack of the rifle* and .the ring of 
steel. How much more gratifying ' this, would have 
been, I thought, if the Russians were not being driven 
across my body. I had their flag, too, tightly grasped 
in my left hand, and the sight of it would be sure to 
exasperate them. I do not think I bad the least inten- 
tion ot giving it up; I knew it was an opportunity for 
estabhslung a character, such as would never return 
ng.iiwi. Slowly, and with extreme pain, 1 dragged ils 
silken folds beneath me, and covered it up as well as I 
could — it was not yet quite the time to make a boast 
ol my trophy. .1 shut my eyes as the flying foe came 
over me ; t^iey were retreating backwards, and firing 
at every ten stops or bo; one of them actually loaded 
bis gun while Ins foot was upon my chest ; then the 
stream of men rolled beyond me, and I knew my 
friends were close at band. Suddenly there was a 
great ery in a strange language, and I looked up, and 
saw two Russians rushing back to where I lay. The 
sharp hot pain of a bayonet ran through my side as 
one sbi/eil bold of the flags tall. I grasped it tighter, 
as much through agony as determination,, and they 
had no time to stall again : a couple of grenadiers of 
my regiment were upon them in an instant, and I 
knew that 'i w as saved. Saved, but saved for what? 
The noise of battle increased and died away; the heat 
of noun was^ succeeded by the dews of evening, and 
still I lay in a half faint, and choked with thirst, at 
the loot of the redoubt upon Alma Ilill. I had a (lull 
pain ail over me ; hut the pound in my arm was the 
most agonising. J began to wish that Iliad been killed j 
outright; my mind wafauered vaguely about, from my 
dear friends at home to the Russian ensign, whom I : 
began to think also my relative, and over all the events 
of my life. ‘ 

Presently a man stooped over me, and said: ‘Arc 
you alive, air? ancPwill you take a dhrop o’ drink?* 

He gave vno the divinest draught — some water — 
that I ever yet tasted ; and my tongue, that had cloven 
to the roof of my mouth, was loosened. I said : ‘ Toll 
Captain Clnlders of the 200th that his friend lies here 
w^th a Russian flag— don’t by any means forget the 
flag -and here is my watch for you, with thanks, my 
man.’ 

‘ Rape your watch, yer honour, and see how short a 
time I’ll be gone for you,’ said the kind fellow; and 
down he ran over the heaps of Russians, as if Alma 
field had been One-tree Hill in Greenwich Park upon 
a Sunday. He soon returned with the &ood captain 
and a couple of scarfs to carry me down in. 

‘What!’ exclaimed Childers, as I shewed him my 
cherished banner, ‘are you then* the young hero who 
was teen waving the Russianjlag between their battery 
and theiMpl ves ? — whose foolt was first on the Blockade ? 


and theiMelves ? — whose foot was first on the stockade ? 
—who leJ\lje whole regiment by half-a-dozen yards? 
Why, we :gavii three cheers for you when they shpt 
you down,* aqd swore to bo revenged for so flue It 
fallow ; but we thought It was poor Bullsejte.* , , 

Wl Oh, confound liul lseye,’ said I. ‘ 

• Nay, don’t do that,’ said Childers gravely; ‘ for he 
fought like a bAivc soldier, and died a gallant death : 
ho was run through the heart' in that ,$ame sally 
from the guns.’ * , 

♦ly hospital was under, a tilted cart for f®ur<4nd- 
twenty hours^and then I was sent on board ship, and 
afterwards to Scutari* The surgeon* say I have had 



a lung shot through, and nqu$t tajce great care of my- 
self; and I shall go hopping,, like* a robin on one le^ 
to tlie end of my life. The k best; balsam which my 
woupds could have had wafc administered to me by 
Childers himself: he procured * Jne a copy of the 
general’s dispatch, wheirefK ih?re was an especial men- 
tion of the lieutenant who took the Russian colouY. 
The lieutenant is ‘ now* therefore a captain; and 
Childers, who W WW*CoIonel Childers, writes to him 
from the trenches Very regularly. He says he believes 
I behaved bejtter, tinder the circumstances , than any 
hero of the Alma day. 

To ail my Telfovf-suffcrers,* then, this my story, with 
deep sympathy, is dedicated.' Treat each your fears 
ns though they were bad tempers or vicious horses, to 
be struggled with on all occasions, and never suffered 
to obtain the upper hand: call in to your assistance 
all possible aids of imagination and humour : •be vyry 
cautious to keep this sad secret of yours — few iHfh. 
and fewer women, are fit to he intrusted with it— 1 
have told you mine for the benefit of yoto all. * 

If you* saw me witll my sling and* bandages, my 
grand moustaches and my Alma medal, yuu would, I 
think, for the future not despair. Do your best, and 
you may yet wear a feather in your caps, and that 
not a white one. 


THE BLUE-BOOKS OF A NEW KINO DOM. 
Arx men know that the Blue-books of Great Britain 
form an interminable series of folio publications, 
varying from a quarter of an inch to nearly a foot in 
thickness, and that they contain in detail, not the 
speeches, but the practical proceedings of ^paili ament, 
and furnish ample materials for the history of the 
country, political, commercial, fiscal, statistical, crimi- 
nal, educational, ecclesiastical. To grapple with a 
library like this, even confining ourselves to ^single 
year, would be out of the question here ; but, luckily, 
we have no w> before us the etftijrc blue-book literature 
of another kingdom, formed on the model of our own, 
the whole series contained within the manageable 
bulk of a thin octavo. The kingdom w^ allude to is 
under the constitutional government of king, lords, 
and commons; and its ministers* are £ nglo-Saxons, 
speaking and writing the English language. It is 
called the kingdom of the Hawaiian Islands, better 
known in our hemisphere as the Sandwich Islands. In 
the time of Captain Cook, this little country, we all 
know, was in a state of savagism; in JrflO, the kfjftg 
granted a constitutional government; and in 1851, the 
election of representatives by ballot was introduced. 
At present, the entire population is 73,137. . 

The collection of state-papers begins with the Report 
of the Milliner of Public Instruction, dated 7 th April 
<1855.. ,By this it appears that the number of live- 
schools taught in the native language was 402, with 
10,241 scholars, learning reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, and vocal music. These schools are sup- 
ported by a tax, and thft total amount oxpqpd#d on 
them for the financhd^fear was nearly 21,000 dollars. 
Religion is not taught; but the children read such 
religious books as they are furnished swith by their 
parents. Besses the common schools, tlfertf are various 
others, particularly those in which English is taught 
to the natives. On these the minister of instruction 
ta&kes the following remarks am but imperfectly 
informed as to the progress the native children IgLe 
made in acquiring the English language— to them 
a most difficult one— during the year; but, judging 
frbra those I Jmve visited, it is very encouraging. (Tie 
fact that they are generally much in#rested in the 
sjudy, and determined to overcome all its difficulties; 


docs much 'to relieve the task of the teacher ; and it 
longer remains a matter of doubt that Hawaiians 
will acquire English. This is a new era ii^oiir edu- 
cational history, and creates more hope of dlir ultimate 
success in preparing the native race to meet the 1 
white man on something- like terms of equality, than 
any wo have ever before been, permitted to entertain. 
The struggle will be a long, tedious, and expensive 
one; but if successful — as it undoubtedly will be — 
all labour, care, and expenditure on this account 
will he richly repaid. • The introduction the 
English language to the native (race will be one of 
the distinguishing glories of his majesty’s reign.’ 

Connected with education, the paper touMies on tho 
subject of public morals. Property and life, it informs 
us, arc as secure as in ffsy country; while the grb.ssor 
crimes— such as robberies, murders, incendiarisms, ami 
the like — are seldom heard of among the people. The 
grand vices arc drunkenness, sexual immorality — and 
‘furious riding.’ The Tower 61asst*s of tho people live 
in the same social staters our own lowest classes.! Ono 
would think the subject of the Report was the condition 
of the low lodging-houses of our own great tovpis. 
jl general thing, their domestic condition is wretched, 
apd nlbst unfavourable lo morals. Living, as most of 
them do — one, two, or three families, as the case may 
be — packed together in mud or grass huts, without 
partitions or separate apartments, what opportunity 
can there be for family government, for a proper 
training of children, especially foY bringing up young 
girls to habits of modesty, cleanliness, and industry, 
so essential to woman’s character? /The thing is 
impossible. It is for want of this domestic training, 
family government, habits of industry, and purity, 
that so many young people go astray.’ The remedy 
proposed in the new kingdom for the evil has only 
faintly, if at all, suggested itself to us in our old 
country. It is to educate the females, by receiving 
great numbers of them into the English schools. An 
educated female, trained hi any considerable degree 
to proper domestic habits, will not be contented long 
to mix with a crowd of mere women and children, 
living like a herd of sw;ine in a email grass-hut. Such 
females would become the mothers of the people ; and. 
the minister quotes the philosophical saying of tlft 
first Ni.ff&feon, who, Vlien asked what w r as wanted to 
make France great and happy, replied — 4 Motjie/s.* * 
Idleness is the root of the evil. This state of things 
is rendered »worse in thvj mV kingdom l$y the very 
kindhnes^ and liberality of the native ‘Character, for in 
these terrible dons the ikhabitants su bs i s t jtfocommoh. 
What one individual earns is spent VlfiSrlg the vdiole. 
Many an industrious native assured the reporter, that 
lie might as wcll/lit idle as wmrk, for the fruits of his 
labour rerc all consumed by his friends in and about 
the house, and he had not the power to send them 
away, or set them lo work. The Hawaiians are still 
savages in t’leir abhorrence j>f morf work than barely 
suffices iV^heir support ; and although possessing the 
rights of freemen, likv> the emancipated slaves of our 
West Indies^ they are satisfied vfeth mere auimai life. 

The Chief-justice of the Supreme Court does not 
take so favourable a view of the position of the new 
kingdom as the Minister of Bublie Instruction The 
great besetting vices we have mentioned he considers 
to be evils which threaten speedy destruction to the 
race. 4 Every year we are diminishing in numbers, 
every day w r e are wasting away, and breathing shorter , 
and fainter. The history of the past teaches us the 
events of the mture; and if we will not read, and 
h«?d its les9on4 nothing can avert our impending 
destruction. I speak plainly ou the subject, because I 
feel deeply. I feel that the truth should be known, and 
the nation arou;Vd to tjie importance of preserving 
its own existence! There are already laws prohibiting 
the sale of spirit trous liqu5rs to the natives ; but these, 
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it seems, are easily evaded. The 'so-called small- .organisation, and to keep itup in a state of efficiency, 
beer, for instance, which is legally sold, is drugged ‘apd to apply it with the' promptitude and energy 
with ail manner of intoxicating poisons. ’This high necessary to suppress rebellion.* 

functionary recommends the enactment of the most Then fellow various treaties between various high 
s'tringent laws for protecting the people from them- contracting parties, and the correspondence relative 

solves, seoirting the idea" of standing upon such thereto. As a specimen, wc give the following Circular, 

punctilios with the Hawaiians as would be necessary addressed by the foreign minister pending some dis- 
with a people in the condition of the English, French, pnte with Bremen, to the representatives of England, 
or Americahs. France, and the United .States * Sin — The word, the 

A portion of one of these blue-hooks is occupied with honour, and the faith of a king being held sacred in all 

the ftflbir of tne resignation* of the chief-justice, who civilised countries under regal government, I have the 
wished to retire frocp the toils of office in conse- honour to inquire of you, if you know of any example 
quence of ill-health. Tiemonstrances, however, were in which a sovereign lias refused to ratify a treaty, 
made through the king by the bar of Honolulu, who negotiated and concluded by his own order, at his own 
asserted that no fit person could he found to take the court, by his own minister of foreign affairs? or if 
place"; and at length Mr L^e yielded to a written you know of any Avriter on international law, on whose 
request from Kamehameha IV. liimsclf, and consented authority a sovereign could justify himself for such 


to retain office. * « <, refusal ?* You Mill much oblige me by replying to theso 

In matters of finance, the disbursements of the young (ufcfeiions at your earliest convenience. With the 
kingdom were .'118,02*1 dollars, defrayed out of receipts Inghcst respect, I have the honour to he, sir, your 
’ nmourking to 303,084 dollars. (/This would seem very m6st obedient humble servant— K. C. Wyu.ie.* 


I agreeable ; but the reporter complains, nevertheless, To this pregF.ant question, otfr own consul replied by 
that they arc buying too much and selling too little; saying: ‘IJcnow of no case, as described by you, ever 
and he is under some perplexity as to a sum of 100(1 , to have occurred, or of any writer on international Jaw, 
dollars voted by the legislative council to the qitvcn whose authority, under the circumstances, us set forth, 
the late Kamehameha III. Thb monarch died, and the a sovereign could plead to justify himself for a refusal, 
lady became the queen-dowager, for whom no pro- have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient, 
vision was made. What to do about the L.flO or 1,70 humble servant — Wm. Mitxer.* This William Miller 
still due to her iu her former capacity? The legisla- is the om*ji celebrated South American patriot-general, 
tive council, ho opines, should consider whether any whose memoirs, written by Ins brother, were published 
further aid, in the shape of an annuity, ought to be a gootv* niany years ago. It would be difficult to find 
grantej^to tluj quccn-dowagcr. a spot on the hero’s body without the scar of a wound. 

It will serve to throw some light upon the static We had the pleasure of knowing him in London when' 
gained by the new kingdom, if avc mention that the in the zenith of his fame, and wc could swear to the 
number of foreign letters sent and received in the year j authenticity of that frank, bluff answer to the Hawaiian 
was 41,484, and tfiat of inter-island letters 27,000. minister. The French consul’s reply was learned and ‘ 
The number of newspapers received from* abroad was diffuse. It cites Vattcl, G. F. de Martens, Bynkcr* | 


about 30,000. 


shock, and Wheaton, and finally arrives at the* same 


We come now to heavy political matters, which we point to which Miller drives at once, a,s if with the 
do not profess to understand very well. A proelania- .point of his sword. f 

tion from the king declares that his government has The Mr Wyllio who asks the question is a country- 
been in danger, but rescued by the offer of prompt mini of our own, from ^Ayrshire, and one of the most 
assistance made by the representatives at his court I energetic of the ministers who are endeavouring to 
of the United States, Great Britain, and France. This, work out the new system of government, lie acta 

we presume, alludes to the doings of the American at once as tile minister of foreign relations and the 

filibusters, who were put down Aicfly by energy minister at war. The chief- justice of the supreme 
and loyalty of others of their own countrj men, who court, Air Lee, js ait American. The code of laws was 
are very well satisfied with the freedom, security, and originally fr. lined by Air llicord, then attorney-general, 
light taxation, of the nevMciftgdom as it ixists. The also an American, now in California. The minister 

foreign minister goes into tome serious spec iiJht ions on of finance, Mr Elisha Allen, wa9 formerly American 


the subjeb 


consul ; and the minister of the interior, Mr Young, 


*1 will not cbfl^al from you/ says he, ‘that the is*the son of a Briton, whose wife is a native lady qf 
great, and only great question now deserving serious high birth, of whom Madame Pfeiffer makes honourable 
consideration, is that of t rhetfur the umraiian kingdom mention on account of her courtesy and high-breeding. 
can exist as a separate state or not?' lie is ofeopinion The king, Kamehameha, is a man of sound sense and 
that it can ; and he gives various reasons connected good ability ; and his speech to the privy-council pn 
with the growing prosperity of the country; but adds: his accession to the throne, in his twerity-aixth year, 

1 Such, briefly, in my viewfi are our inherent means of might serve a^ a model for princes of^greater and 
an independent national existence ; but alljdiosc means older nations. Ilis speeches in the House of Robles, 
are rendered unavailing by tflt 1 causes of internal before his accession, are said to have excelled, both 
disorganisation before referred to, intimately associated in eloquence and soundless of views, not only those 
as those causes are with the cupidity of a few selfish of his own countrymen, but those of the foreign 
. individuals seeking to obtain a speculative value to mini^tei^. # 

their lands, contracts, &c., acquired under the king’s All thiq, however, has notnfta# to do with our Blue- 
government. The number of these selfish and turbu- books, which lire confined to state-papers. These, of 
l^nt individuals is Increasing every day ; bound by no course, break eff abruptly ; for an official year hwf ad 
ties of gratitude or of loyalty to the king, knowing no natural Unfit, fceyond the additions at the bottom of 
, real restraints, either of religion or morality, if they tlio columns of figures. It breaks oflj however, at an 

cannot overturn the government, which lias loaded interesting epoch, full of speculations oh the fate* of 

thpm with benefactions, by artful presences, they will the new kingdom. ^ The maritime nations of Eqpppo j 
not scruple to resort to force, and H invite in aid#of ha%e all an inteAsfc in preserving the independence, pf ' 
that force an invasion of the lawless men who abound this state as a centre and pivot bf the epmnperco of 
in California. < To resist such a combination, physical the Pacific ; and their simply affording the means of 
force ,be of *ny, avail ^ the elements of transport, might gather to the Hawaiian Islands a 

such ja force are Hot wanting; but Wilder our present population of*the natives of the region able to conn: 

it is impossible to it an efficient teract the influence of any single foreign power^ I 
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influence of any single foreign poweri 
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Kamehanieha, however, can do nothing of himself, his 
small revenue being only* just sufficient to meet the , 
necessary expenses of his government. * 

- I 
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TILL AGE-LIFE IN FRANCE. 


IN TWO P^ETS.— CONCLU SION. 

• 

Sometime after the fete of St -Eustache, ifrgentine 
told us of a bal de norcs , that was to take place 
in the village. The occasion was the marriage of 
Mademoiselle ’ Allard, daughter to the nuheryiste of 
L’Etoile du Nord, to a young architect from Paris. 
The bride, who lias delighted Argentine and Louise 
with a special invitation, is a pretty girl of eighteen; 
she has had many offers, but prefeis this oift*; and 
has made, we arc told, a regular love-match, that 
: I wonder and joy to French female hearts. Now came 
!! a toilet anxiety: at a wedding-ball, it is de ngueavJgp 
i ! all the demoiselles to wear white muslin. Argent^e 
j | is too good a Frenchwoman to think of violating Jes 
!i convenances; but she lias no white muslin dress, and 
j | no time to buy and make up one. I cbnsultcd Madc*- 
j | moisellc Gerard, and resolved to do what sfte purposed 
i — to lend a muslin skirt for the occasion. Never was 
| j offer more welcome, or more gratefully accepted. With 
I true French tact, Argentine explained that the invita- 
! tlon was a compliment to us, as they scarcely knew 
lifer, and she wished to do 113 credit 011 the occasion. 

I Rut alas ! next day came a letter, summonmg Argon - 
, , tine to her dying mother in Picard \ . It was (J^tated 
1 by the mother, and was as follows: — 
i i ‘ Ma ciTEitn FiLLTi — Jo te soulmito le bonjour et cn 
1 ! memo temps pour nwnformer de l’ciat de ta saute. 

, ! Quant a moi, ll fnut me lever h deux et nii‘ eouehcr a 
\< deux ; voilii quinzo jours que eela m\i pois. Ufa 
, pauvre fillc, jo suis dans une tnste position. Ma 

pauvre Argentine si tu voulais vemr me voir at ant 
de ntourir, eela me forait un plaisir sensible, surtout 
nn pauvre fillc je voudrais te voir avant de mourir, 

' | car je suis dans une trisve position. Jtien a te dire 
pour le moment que dcs confyljmcus, surtout ma iille 
; i viens, je t’en supplie. Josei*hini: Kosilie.’ 

! So here ends poor Argentine's expected fete; she 
I ! went off tearful, hut quiet, thinking of us, and arranging 
, things for us even amidst the hur$y of her departure, 

; I Lucile candidly wishes the letter could imve come a 
! j day later, tliat Argentine might have had her hall first, 
i 1 especially as Louise, unless she can get some other 
!l companion, will not go. Frenchwomen of all classes 
1 1 are, it appears, exceedingly particular about proper 
1 ! chaperpnaye . Argentine, in all her parties, has talcvin 
! ! care to be under the protection of the Gerards’ gardener 
, and hia wife, the only two certainly respectable persons 
we know here. The other day, the bonne of the l’Espe- 
rances commuted her reputation irretrievably by otftning 
home alone from a fCte at two o’clock in the morning. 

■ On coming in from a walk, my sisterNvas invited by 
Madame Allard to step in and see the wedding-dinner 
and the bride. The latter was seated at a little table 
apart with her bridegroom, k& friend, and her demoiselle 
d'hvnneur. She looked pretty in her white dress and 
orange-wreath, as well aj^very niodcst and frightened. 
At the large table, they’tvere sitting songs. 

' Argentine came back in^ a day or two* in mourning, 
for her mother was dead.. She was ipucii subdued, 
And hod lost " all vivacity of manner, But* she set to 
Work in ker visual indefatigable way.' * f 

it is pleasant, as one ‘ takes ony’s walks abroad,’ to 
revive the constant good-humoured salutations of jhe 
peasantry. An old woman will discuss flowers wf th 
Us, and talk of moso which are 1 most distinguish and 
how W Remind her of an English lady who was alone 
in the pension last year, add spent all her tim#«n 
solitary walks searching fbr flowers. The old goat- 
's 


— , - 

herd, as we pas* down the wide pastures, and see 
I his two beautiful white goats, tho only two objects 
breaking tjiat elope of fresh shining grass, smiles and 
| says: *Vous faites votre promenade, mademoiselle!’ 
Even the pretty little hoy of four or five, curled up 
asleep under a haystack, opens his blue eyes with that 
sweet, doubtful smile that takes captive the heart, and 
warbles out: * Bceijour, madartie.' On one occasion, *1 
explored a new way, and arrived at a certain cottage, 
a lonely, abandoned, poetic cottage, which stands on 
its own knoll of green-sward, in its own^ircle of trees, 
and among its own meadows, so charmingly siniated, 
but so hopelessly forsaken, and Vo which there seems 
no possible access till oiTe has found and Cull owed the 
scarcely visible track upw ard, and conic close to it. A 
light white garden-gate, left liegleetedly open, and a 
green walk, lead to the cottage ; a superb walnut-tree 
and Spanish ehestiiut-trec embower it; a vine gr 4 ows 
on one of the wfUla, its neglected grapes fast ripening. 
Closed windows, barred doovs, grass-grown court, a 
blank look, and signs of growing disrepair, spgak of 
the sixteen years it left been left thus. It stands so 
close on the brow of the hill, it looks as if a touch 
would push it down into the vale, whose beautiful 
expunge It seems U aning over to behold. 

• In a hollow just belpw, I saw a girl tending two 
cows — the nymph of the solitude. I accosted her. She 
had a sweet little face of a piquant caste, with the usual 
grave, plaintive expression of young jvomanhood here; 
her large brown-black eyes, wi^i summer lightnings 
in them, brooded over by darkest lashes, were full of 
grave, latent passion, like the eyes of Creoles; but her 
voice had a clear, young music in if, /liul hei wplies 
weri* cheerful. She was fourteen years old ; her name 
Louise Moulv; she was servant to M. Deschamps, a 
farmer at Les Ormeaux, and kept his two cows here 
from catly morn till nightfall: her mistress assists her 
to tend them in the morning, and to drive them in at 
dusk. Adieu, then, Louise Mouly ; pursue, as yet, in 
innocent solitude, your life of pastoral duty. Some 
day, your eows will be left to stray, while those eyes 
of still flame talk with oilier eyes. 

Another wedding in the village, which, of course, 
Argentine has begged*us to come and see with her. 
it was that of a young man named Brou, son to our 
portfustufleau, to Ke’idc, a bonne in a bourgeoisc family 
at Montordii. There were to be no noces — that is to 
say, no dinner and ball, as it w as not a grand affair! On 
arriving at the little place f w,£ found that the wedding- 
party we^ all inside the lyairic, getting through the 
previous civil marriage \ we waited, therefore, at the 
door. The bridegroom’s* iirst-cousinl wa^Ked to the 
cure's brother, the tailor; the bride /T an enfant trouvee , 
whose mother eviji lias never been discovered. There 
was a long del a/ at the mairie, from a difficulty in 
finding papers, and from no preliminary formulas having 
been got through. This was not owing only to cam - 
pagnatd awkwardness, but to difficult^ made by tbe 
father, who disliked the march, and would do nothing 
to help— all out of purcjncchancet^ they saiJ. 

The young man ran off to get some paper or other. 

‘ Vo)c*z! il plcure,’ said Argentine. He was a gentle, 
rather timid-looking young man* with smooth straight 
black hair, a black coat, and a rod rose at his button- 
hole. We criticised tho colour of the coat; a maid- 
servant wdio had joined us, a fat, fair, vicious-looking 
young creature, shutting one eye languish! ngly, and 
munching something after her invariable custom, gave 
her vote peremptorily for black as the most distingud. 

In tlie meanwhile, the bridal cortege began to 
assemble. * The widegroom’s two sisters— round-faced 
coantry-maidens^blooming and smiling, saucy and 
coquettish, in white jacquenet, blue sashes, and lace- 
caps— appeared, tarrying a banner with a pictured 
Virgin upon it; liis was* for' the bride. Then came 
the bedeau in siMi grancte tenue ! The new block 

tusk J ' 


coat, cocked-hat, great steel chain, gey cane, and gold lama little in doubt how matters really stand : 
ear-rings— all embellishing a face of most grotesque » I Confess thy reason rather insists the $dei that Argen- 
ugliness. He carried the bridegroom's banner, inscribed tfne has carried it against the younger, much prettier, 
St HustaCx;®* , The saucy maidens teased him inces-r and smiling Louise. t 

jsantly, criticising everything lie did, and abusing him ] Argentine, who seems opening all her stock of gossip 
unmercifully, he opposing to them a face and manner to-day, spoke of poor Zdlie, the gardener's wife, who 
most ridiculously angry, * They abused tlve way he lias always been to me an interesting, though rather 
carried his banner, managing their* own with active little known personage. Her husband has just lost his 
rustic graqe, and looking very piquantes in all their situation from his habit of drinking, incurring debts, 
lively scornful confidence. quarrelling, and giving 'offence ; but, tiibth^y get another 

At Jast thg wedding-party was. under-way, bride abode, M. l’Esperance has allowed them to 'inhabit 
and OTidegroom hand-in-hand with lifted arms. She the little unused buildingj called the .'jatapfege, at the 
was in a white mousf eliue-de-Jaine, had a long white bottom of the prairie. So now she isK in that 
veil and a'rreath of orange-lfiids ; but, alas! she was wretched place, her husband being 
plain and coarse-looking, with a thick figure, a broad stay out all night. Most of the young.wffifen about 
homely face, red, not blushing, trying to get up a look here have a singularly melancholy, sutferihgte^pression, 
of becoming bashfulnesn, and all the worse for her but Zclie's is that of despondency. She is -a small, 
tight finery. The bride and bridegroom knelt at the delicate little figure, with a pale-brown face; always 
altar before two great tapers ; the rest* of the party sat worlc, always quiet, keeping to herself, smiling 
round. There was the gray-haired maire ; one of the gently with that meek sad face when spoken to, and 
sisterfcas demoiselle d’honneur; and the bridegroom’s answering in a sweet low voice, very unlike the usual 
father and mother, who }iav£ long been separated, tones of her class. When first 1 saw her, I thought 
cnet there, but sat apart. I knew the father at once she was one Whose lot in life had been blighted, 

by his face and bearing; he never once looked at the Argentine ^ays she was forced by her parents, five 

bridal pair, but sat with a hard, surly, contemptuous years ngo, to marry this man, and has never been 

brow, that never changed n< v* smiled. II is wife, ca happy since. I asked if she had loved another. 


good, hard-working woman, told us once that he had 
mange all they had, and driven her out of doors by his 


Argentine did not know, but thought it likely. 

Poor thing, she has no children to console her; instead 


betiscs. The bri^e wept much ; the bridegroom also of whom, she takes great care of the aningtals, which 
was moved ; the gay* sisters kept on persecuting the seem heAnost constant society. When* her duties are 
unfortunate beclcau in a sly way all the time. done* she works alone in her cottage. The other day, 

We took our departure when they vanished into seeing the door of the cottage where they then lived 
the Mfcristy, *aTtcr two hours’ endurance. I had been open, and no one visible, I looked in : it was so beautin 
pleased with the bridegroom's face and manner, * but fully clean, so still, empty, and peaceful ; the large 
Argentine gave me a history which took off from his fireplace, tfce clean curtained bed, the clean brick-floor, 
attractions. It scorns that, besides refusing to pay a the few chairs and tables so well arranged. Aa I stood 
lost wager with another young man— on the subject of admiring, a voice asked me if l wanted anything; and ‘ 
liis marriage— lie had further provoked the same young there, at the window behind the door, sat Zche working, 
man by having ‘dit dos gros propos au sujet de Made- and there, probably, she had been working 1 alone for 
moisellc Louise/ whom he had mejtrisee as a cuisimerc. hoursi.ni the only enjoyment which her^weary spirit 
‘Chose ridicule/ says Argentine, with much esprit de and body seemed to seek — test and calm. T 

corps; ‘when all the world knowS that a cuismurcis Zclie's tristc sUny in my mind, and I went 

much more distineuce than a bonne d'enf >ns, as Itendc down to the bottom of the prairie, to visit her , in 


‘Chose ridicule/ says Argentine, with much esprit de and body seemed to seek — test and calm. T 

corps; ‘when all the world knowS that a cuismurcis Zclie's tristc sUny in my mind, and I went 

much more distinguce than a bonne d'enf >ns, as Itendc down to the bottom of the prairie, to visit her , in 
ha$ been. Moreover, he bad*lmd the* bad taste to her wretched quarters— the manege. This building 
mcchaniser Louise’s personal appearance; and this the ronsists of a, square stone-tower, very ruinous, of which 


young man would not stand. tSo the vpjjng Brou the ground-floor is a large dreary dark room, earthen 
was kicked, knocked down, struck on the lace— which .floored, with nak^d stone-walls, and a few arched 
latter was so denote that lie had to keep Ins bed two grated liolcj for windows. Here once was the windlass, 
days — and all tins six d^s fceforc the wording, and in which, turned by a horse, conveyed the water from 
the place before all the \\orld ; so that pi&re, maire, n tank close by up to the house; but the overtoiled 
and gar<j fc-cham petre had t| interpose. The victor horse is dead, and now a woman fetches it. I began to 
would liaJlMWH^put in prison, but for bis general ascend the dark, steep, narrow, broken stairs, to which 
popularity and hist superior position and character. there seemed no end, without corning to anyth|ftg«/tfil, 
‘It 6 eeflns/ said I, with a wonderful flash of from the very top, I heard Zc'lie’s voice. She welcomed 
sagacity, ‘ think , this young man is a lover of I^ademoi- us to her low shabby loft, turned into a bedroom 5 she 
Belle Louise.* ‘ Justement, mademoiselle; e’est son said it was very tristc all alone there; that she heard 
amoureux.’ ‘ Who is lie, then ? ’ was the general the Vind all night, and that it made her head ache, 
demand. Arg^htine laughed, coloured deep, and would We invited hej to come and sit with Argentine in the 
only answer: * Cost un jeune homme du village.’ daytime; indeed, the solitude there to a- heavy heart 
‘Ah, vous no vonlcz pas nousjjirc son rnfcn, mais je le must be terrible. There was not the least appearance 
devinerai biontot.’ * Cost possible/ said she, laughing of complaining in her manner; she seemed leased 
and colouring still more. So I felt sure that it was with our visit, and thanked us much. 'She looks older 
no other* than JIippoTyte Charron. I should not have than she is; ci cause , as Argentine says, de « 

expected such fiery Claris from that gentle smiling face. Her*hi*sband treats her baiiy, though 


expected such fiery €lans from that gentle smiling face. Her*hi*sband treats her hasKy, though IfOfc 
"Where there is so much brightness and honesty, spirit as would be the case #ith a crnuking 
cannot be wanting. I suspect young Brou’s spite to — that is not # in the French, nature. , <<: 

u &£ve been the fruit of a rejection by the fair Louise. A sraaH etenfc occurred to vary the extreme quiet 
There was the same night a little dance at the Mfcre of existence Sere. A review of cavalry regiments 
du Bois (the marchande de vin). Argentine, with all Ixik place on \he plains of Sattbry* «u*d the soldiers 
her love of gaiety, did not care to go-A suppose because are billeted for th$*night over the neighbourhood/ 


stogo-J) , w „ ... 

Hippolyte would not be there. I tfld heiv tout bonne - rl>peranoe’s sVare consisted of threeofficers andsix 
meni who I suspected the unmartfid young mafl to smdiers of the lancers, as well as twelve horses. I The 
be, and she acknowledged it very gaily. garden was soon filled with a party of horsemen ; a 

‘So he is Louise's admirer; but, Argentine, I thought young officer rode up, billet in hand, to thq* drawing- 
bo had been a *lj#tle yourtf* She lenied this; but as ramr window, and addressed my aistefr in the usual 


j vvmcu tins ; uu* no jtuuiir wiuuuw, ami ttuurtsosvu my sioter m mwu 

the conversation was evidently plying to Argentine, brusque word-saving style of his class, which, X suppose, 


originated the epithet cavalier: ‘ Madame— M’Espe- 
r&nce? ’ But the worthy proprietaire was gone to Paris, 
to escape, I suppose, his compulsory, guests ; so they hafJl 
to arrange with his respected a|d grim old mother. 
The billets de logement had been made out by the 
niaire; the business was conducted by the tall bulky 
marshal des login, with his coarse voice and bluff 
manners. He complained that there -was not,room for 
the horses; and the result was all that noise and 
length of discussion which the French always find 
indispensable— everybody coming up to join in it. 

Then came the question— to them, I imagine, the 
most important oue— their dinner ? They coolly asked 
for the hill of fare, which they did not consider satis- 
factory. The house was not provisioned to meet the 
vast demands of three Herculean young cavalry -officers 
— I suspect the deficiency was intentional — and they 
wisely determined to dine at Versailles. I daresay, 
too, they felt themselves out of luck at being 
quarters where there were no good fellows or jo^ 
dcijnes 'fa ’hear them company. We, the only tlipri 
lodgetS'' ill the bouse, kept religiously to our own 
apartments, but watched, at a respectful distance, the 
stabling of horses, the doffing and donning gf uniforms, 
the piqueting of lances, and heard the loud, brief calls 
and gruff voices of our gallant friends. The little 
Victor, a small nephew of our proprietuire, ran about 
among them, intensely 'sharing in their proceedings 
with that serious sympathy and sense of partnership 
felt by every male animal in France, of tlit smallest 
size, with red coats and swords. Once or twd^e, we 
too have met some dragoons ruling, and been abruptly 
asked: ‘Pardon, madaine-r-pour slier a St Marc!’ or 
been saluted at the door by the three young officers, 
who bowed and waved their caps round # thcir heads 
with a grave extravagance of courtesy. They are 
handsome youths, with brown curling moustaches and 
beards, fair fresh faces, and an appearance of cay 
reckless spirits. The last time I saw any number 
of French military was at the Coup d'Etat,# when 
several regiments of cavalry and the line bivouacked 
in the Champs Ely secs, which #vas covered with fires 
and, stacked weapons, and littered with hay for the 
horses, whose masters were grumbling at the weather 
and at the president’s commands. I yiust confess, 
though one is reminded by such scenes of captured 
towns, that these formidable being© are very tame and 
quiet here, and seem not to have the remotest intention 
o X egorgering the little Victor, or ot iiiMilting the ten In. 

The evening was spent jollily by the six privates at 
dinner in the gardener’s cottage; the officers, I pre- 
sume, were no less jolly at Versailles. Argentine, who 
neti WtiVSnages her words, unhesitatingly pronounces iM 
thes&sinilitaires ‘ lies gourmands .’ She alone, of all the 
botmss here, lias not found it necessary to hold any 
intercourse with them. One very young officer was 
quartered all alone at the Gerards. They were gone 
to Paris; and lie found it so dull, poor boy, that he 
went to bed at six o’clock. Louise, the maid, however, 
was charmed with his beauty, pronouncing him un 
amour d'officier, and with his politeness, for he expressed 
much regret at’inconveniencing her. 

JSA midnight returned our friends from Versailles,, in 
g00 ^ sphdts^ They had to wait *loA<g at 
t^ippooF before it waT'unloektfd, and amused them- 
*e|S^'with chattering to the kitten and {he gardener’s 
vug. They were not at all gris, butjsigiply light- 
hearted, chattering^ like children, ant# laughing at 
aqthlttlf at all* - * # 

Heii tfiomjng, w© lost our guests ; a soldier -was 
touching his officer’s uniform all tlie morning outsile 
ohr doorf and talking to himself over it ; and, fin any, 
theyrod© forth, giving the last bright look to Our 
quiet bonter^ as their red plumes, polished shakos, the 
shining lances and tricolor flags, and the dark-brae 
uniformi,witli white sashes and/acings, glanced through 


the yellowing shrubberies. Little Victor was appro- 
I priately solemn as he looked his last at those w’ho, in 
r the course, of a day and night, had become hia sworn 
friends; and M. l’Esperanee, in bis wide-giwake, stood 
with liis broad back and shoulders, flinging wide open 
the porte-cochere i-n a state of very genuine satisfaction. 

Nothing after this occurred, save the regnflar progress 
of defacement and decay in ali mature — yellowed and 
bare trees, w r eeping skies, sheeted with dp&k clouds, 
wild howling winds, that scream through those ill- 
secured doors and windows, and make c^ne lie drearily 
awake at night. The visits of friends trom Pn^ls are 
over; the Gerards are gone; iVi* shall be glad to be 
again in Paris. The tally one who, I %uspect, will 
not be so is Argentine, who leads a very agreeable life 
here, with plenty of air, exercise, freedom, and society, 
especially that of the j^hne matron. It seems he has 
now fairly given the preference to her, and poor Louise 
is very unhappy, tier one® smiling, blooming face 
has become dark and sad of luto. % 1 Pauvre fille,’ says 
Argentine compassionately, ‘ elle est bien trouble.* I 
suppose no unfair arts Rave been used to supplant her, 
as the friendship has continued undiminished, and 
Louise’s visits to Argentine are as eonstaut*as ever. 
4Khc li^s now gone with her maitres to Pans; and Argen- 
tine wonders pensively ajxmt, c:irrj big the cat as a petite 
society and owning to feeling enmupr. It appears that 
though the young man has made no explicit declaration 
to either, Argentine lias the parents in her favour. 
They constantly invite and entourage her, and tell 
her they . should much prefer her to Louise for a 
daughter-in-law. Whether Louise’s being Swiss and 
Protestant, is any objection, I cannof 'find : is 

much the prettiest and most coquette; hut then it 
seems that she is often not neatly chausv'e, and this 
is a point of fh st importance to the French mind, 
high aiul low. Argentine is evidently the most active 
and laborious, and the best manager. 

W hat. Argentine’s secret feelings may be, she lias too 
much feminine Jincssc to betray. She goes cheerfully 
and stoutly about her work as ever, and seems com- 
pletely mistress of Itor will and thoughts. The young 
man, too, is cautious; on hearing that she was going 
to Paris, he only said* 4 (Test nudfieureux,’ and that 
he should come and see her. She always maintains 
‘ qu’il nW, ni pour ©Tic ni pour Louise, qu’il e'st trop 
riche, qu’il* no regarderait pas les domestiques ;’ and 
that, therefore, she never thinks of him, uucun&nent f 
ever affirming— Heaven, pardon her the falsehood! — 
that if si wore to see liirq no more, sshc would care 
no more than the first, day she saw lurn.^ As for 
his intentions, however, as the contji i are more 
frequent and prolonged than ever, I/$nn only hope that 
she is deceiving t*, and that he is not deceiving her. 
1 confess I shoufd like to see Argentine mistress — in 
prospect* at least— of a very pretty homestead, with 
garden, orchard, meadows, cow, culer -press, a nice 
house, charming granaries, w?)l -stocked farmyard, and 
4 everythin" ?o make life dcsR’able.’ 

A day < j two betYjre we left Les Ormeaux, M. 
1’Espcrance came down to perform with us the busi- 
ness of going over the inventory, and inspecting with 
us the furniture, to see in whdt etat we had left it, 
and fleece us accordingly. Knowing, by Paris expe- 
rience, how keen-eyed, hard, and, exacting are .French 
propridtaires, Ve were surprised, on the whole, at 
lus moderation. At anyriite, the affair was odurte- 
ously conducted, which it might not have been by 
his sharper wife. Argentine attended, bristling her 
feathers, ficrcelylon the watch, to do battle for us, 
and full of the jtost republican equality of language 
and manners witl^M. l’Esperance, whom she considers 
neither juste nor ramnnabh . In one matter, where 
she accused him ok having goqe back from his promise, 
she afterwards talk off, with great^ spirit, the scene 
which she concealed to wave taken place between 
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him and the dam} a Paris , ,whom stye justly regards 
as his prompter, and gave especially her termagant 
tones and furious advice. She expresses utter scorn 
of his sul^ugation to his wife; a man,' she says, | 
should never allow a woman any part in hi 9 affairs, 
and, especially, should never break, his promise for a 
woman. AVoman’s word, say g 9 she, c'est frivole , cc v'est 
ricn — a man’s ought always to be purred. On these 
subjects, her views certainly differ much from those 
of Constance, a former servant of ours— a sensitive 
creature, of fiyry temperament, vehement convictions, 
and efrit, which almost amounted to genius. She stood 
up earnestly for her^vn sex ; and when I repeated to 
her a French gentleman’s ; assertion, that in every 
French household the woman governed, she said : 
‘Very true, and quite right, too* — and strengthened 
her opinion by historical find political examples. 
‘Voyez Napoleon,’ she said; ‘did not all go wrong 
with him when he 'divorced Joscphifce? And when 
Madame Adelaide <lR a d,«did not Louis~Philippe fall 
into errors, and lose his, throne?’ 

But wc must return to Les fyrmeaux — only to leave 
it, -however, for we set off at last, with every accom- 
paniment that could unsentimeiitalisc the parting. A 
foggy, drizzling, unlovely day hid from sight ail th# 
beauties that winter had spared to our knolls awl 
dells ; and -we had a good deal of trouble in the dome- 
nagement , as the man who undertook it did not perform 
it properly. Here ensued a farewell scene of French 
screaming ; the same* thing said fifty times over, only 
in different accents and with different gestures, and 
tempers, to judge by appearance, all boiling over in 
utte^exasportition. Argentine’s withering ‘ C'e>t 
ridicule’ was promptly applied ; but at last she judged 
the case too bad for even that, and stood by in silence 
with her arms crossed — the last and most desperate 
resource of French sensibility. The porte use d'eau, 
who bad been trying to cheat us in the morning, moved 
by a small present, testified so much sympathy for us, 
as also to stand by w ith her bunds under her apron. 
A hint from Argentine about going to the maire, finally 
brought the v otturicr to reason, and, fetching a second 
cart, he took away the effects and Are* itinc, who, I 
hope, forbore from quarrelling* with him on the way 
ts Paris. 

Wo Vvaitcd a long while at the $abtirrt for q^ir voiture, 
and might have waited for ever — our drive? having no 
idea' of keeping his appointment, lie bad gone off 
instead to St Cloud, wlmre c thcre was a concourse of 
people 1 gone,’* said Madqmc Allard, ‘toHS^cli Louis 
Napoleouto Paris.’ This suddenly recalled to us the 
little iusigteftiwii^faet, that file Empire was to be pro- 
claimed that dayA So we waited for the omnibus, and 
discoursed with the jolly old landlady, who was very 
conversationally disposed. * 

At last we were off in the omnibus, and a! last we 
V'ere safe at Paris, and in our pleasant appartement; 
and from that lime Les C^rmeaux^ with it^ green sunny 
solitudes, its woods and gardens, its roses and orange- 
trees, was no more to us th|p a dream, i may as 
well here wind up Argentine’s affaire, de cceur , which 
began like a true romance, and ended — like a French 
one. One day the jeune ma^n came to see her at Puns, 
and brought her flowers. Another day, Louise came 
and talked earnestly and gloomily ; and Argentine 
■ told us with laughter, which was, I think, scornful, 
that M. Ilippolyte was going to marry a girl of nineteen, 
wife had a petite propriety. From that time, I withdrew 
all my interest m the engaging young mason, whom 
1 regarded as an utter French flirt fi But as what I 
felt for Argentine went on increasing^ was well pleased 
todifir, after we had left Paris— an^ gladly would-be 
have goge with us to England, had we thought it 
advisable— that she wa^ married to a man whom sho 
described as U mylleur d'hotyme da f onde, and that she 
had bien tombte dans $m manage* t # 


c A DE BABY. 

I Little soul, that for so brief space entered 
In this little bitty, straight and chilly ; 

Little life, that fluttered and departed 
Like a moth from a close budded lily ; 

Little being, without name or nation, 

Whdfce is now tliy place among creation? 

Little dark-lashed eyes, that never opened; 

Little mouth, by human food ne’er tainted ; 

Little breast, that just once heaved, and settled 
In a marble slumber, white and sainted ; 

Shall I e’er in future children’s faces 
See some pretty look that thine retraces ? 

Is this thrill that quivers through my heart-strings, 
/ t Awl in dews beneath iny eyelid gathers, 
if* Token of the bliss thou mightst have brought me, 
r Dawning of the love they call a father’s? 

Do I hear through this still room, a sighing, 

Like thy spirit to me its author crying ? 

Whence didst come, and whither take thy journey, 
Tattle spirit, of me and mine created? 

Must thou lose us, and we thee, for ever, 

’Wondrous life, by minutes only dated? 

Or nyw flesh assuming, as to prove us, 

In some other babe return and love us? 

% 

Know I not. WJmt know we ? Our beginning’s, 
Like our endings, rest with the Life-sender, 

With whom nought ia lost, and nought spent vainly. 

Unto Him this little one T render. 

Hide the face — the tiny coffin cover. 

So— a year’s dream — a j ear’s hope, is over. 


GREEK AFFECTION* FOR FOREIGNERS, 

To say the truth, tho«'J?troks like none but Greeks. If 
they like foreigners, it is in the same way that the sports- 
man loves game. They shew the same affection to tho 
French, the JCnghsh, and the Russians, by cheating them 
uniformly in everything, by selling impartially to them all 
articles at double t^o price at which they sell them to j 
Greek*. Tn giving small-change, a Greek would think j 
he had lost "caste if he did not cheat you in giving you I 
hack change for a five-franc piece When you perceive j 
it, and mention it to him, he repairs his mistake, and smiles | 
amiably, as much as to say : * Wc understand one another; 
ypu guessed that 1 was a rogue ; you are a man of sense, 
perhaps a bit of a rogue yourself; we were made to 
understand one another.’ A Greek coffee-house keeper is 
by no means embarrassed whcii a Frenchman and a Greek, 
who have taken coffee at the same table, come at the 
same time to pay him, the one twopence, the other a penny. 

If you made any observation upon it to him, he would 
answer : * The Greeks do not eat up one anotflcr .* — Edmond 
About' s Greece and the Greeks of the Present JMy. 

THE MARRIED MJLN AND THE BACHELOR. 

Though bachelors bo the strongest stakes, married itatrti 
are &e best binders, in the of the commonwealth. 

It is the policy of the Londoners, when they send a ship 
into the Levant or Mediterranean Sea, to make every 
mariner ttyrejn a merchant— each seaman adventuring 
somewhat of ms own, which will make him more Wj try to 
f|'oid, and more Valiant to undergo dangers.* Thus, married 
men, especially if buying posterity, are the deeper shdfcW 
inf, that state vjierein they live, which engageth their 
affections to the greater loyalty. — Fuller . ■ ■ ■ 
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FIDDLES AND T 11 E E 1 DDI,E-TR*VDK 
No man who is not a fiddler can be fully aware of 
virtues that reside in a fiddle. To the majority gof 
mankind, the thing is but a vibratory machine of thin 
wood, furnished with tightened strings of 9 catgut for 
the production of musical sounds ; and the non- 
fiddling portion of the community are apt to entertain 
a derogatory notion both of fiddles and fiddlers, as 
though there were something unaccordant with the 
dignity of human nature in the production jjf melody 
by shaking the elbow and twiddling the fingers. Not 
that they by any means object to the result priavuced. 
or refuse to listen to the harmonious combination of 
sounds which horbohair and resin elicit, or refiaiu at 
all times from responding to the invitation of tho 
music by tripping through the mazes of the delightful 
dance: but they wouldn't be seen to operate them- 
selves: they could not submit to be themselves the 
fiddlers. A small section of society — a diurnal, dolo- 
rous, and drab-hsnrtcd community — go st.ll ftfrther. 
With them, tho terms * to plafttls* fiddle' and 4 to play 
the fooU are synonymous : the notes of a fiddle-string 
sound irreligiously in their curs, and they look upon 
fiddlers ns persons in a highly equivocal, not to say 
dangerous position. Rut the •truth is. these people don’t 
know what a fiddle is. I do, and J#have therefore the 
advantage of them. • 

J am the owner of a Straduarius which cost me nearly 
L.200, and is worth more than double the money. I 
lmve insured it in the ‘Equitable’ for the sum it cost 
— I couldn’t rest in my bed till I bad done go. Boat 
it capie into 1113' possession — what risks i ran — what 
sacrifices I made to get it— what danger I was in of 
losing it for ever: these arc particulars which J may 
record at some future time. At present, I am about 
to say something of fiddles and the fiddle-trade in 
general, for ttie benefit of the world at large and my 
brother-amateurs (I aril not a professional musician) in 
particular. * 

^ll tha world — at least all the musical world — knows 
that the finest fiddles wljtfch the art of man lAs \ver 
achieved, were made by the Cremonese* masters 200 
atid odd yters ago. What all the world does not 
knoVlr so well is the fact, that though tiie& masters; 
Aroati, Stradijafius/ and the rest, nwftle but conij 
paratively few instruments, these Jiare somehow so 
b*iraeulpujfiy multiplied since their detail, that at tie 
present moment, when, 'according to the ordinary course 
, of things, they ought almost to have vanished from the 
e *rth, the# abound in such prodigious numbers, t%t 
there tejm a dealer iu one of the great cities of 
Europe who haft not always one or two specimens at 


least upon hand to dispose of. I am of opinion that 
tin? is owing, mlt so much to the merit of tho Cremona 
fiddles, transcendently excellent as, most of them arc, 
as it is to tho existence ^of a class of men of wham the 
reader knows hut little or nothing. It is with tho 
great fiddle-makers as with the Raphaels, Titians, Cor- 
reggios, and Rembrandts, in another art ; their works 
b<? tremendously in request among the connois- 
seurs, that they have to be manufactured anew to 
meet the demand. It is the credulity and ignorance 
of the collectors which have instigated the forgeries 
in both cases.- ' 

As your connoisseur in art is never a painter, 
though he knows the constituents of megilp, andean ! 
daub a bolster-looking cloud; ?o your eonnoissourTu q 
fiddles is never a performer, unless the ability' to rasp 
a quadrdlc or a polka is to entitle him to fliat desig- 
nation Rut the collector of fiddles, it is probable, 
derives as much pleasure from his accumulations as 
Ins brother of the studios. lie gloats over the torso 
of an old instrument, and fids the same raptures on, 
contemplating the graceful swell of the ‘ belly,’ as my 
lord-connoibscur does in the presence of an antique 
marble or a Venus of (Titian. And* as there an? rival 
connoisseurs in art who bid and buy franticly againft 
one another, so are gtbcrc rivals in the fiddle-mania 
who do precisely the same thing. One consequence of 
this is, that fiddle-dealing is a snug money-making 
profession, Hie more prefrmftnus branch of winch is 
monopolisms in London by* a few 7 ol 3 stagers/ft ’Jut 
which is earned on profitably towns. 

There is, for instance, Old Borax, /bliom those W’lio 
want him know whereabouts to look tor — within tho 
shadow 7 <jf »St Martin's Church. 

Borax makes but little demonstration of his vreitlth 
in the dingy hole that, serves him for a 9 shop, where a 
double-bass, ;t couple of violoncellos, a tenor or two 
hanging on fjic walls, and half-a-dozen fiddles, lying 
among a random collection of bows, bridges, coils of 
catgut, packets of purified resin, and tangled horsehair 
in skeins, serve for the insignia of his profession'. But 
Borax never does business in his shop, which is a 
dusty desert from one week’s end to another. His 
warehouse is a private sanctum on the first floor, 
where you will find lum in his casy-chair reading the 
morning-paper, if lie does not happen to be engaged 
with a client. Cto to him for a fiddle, or carry him 
a fiddle fo$ his Aiinion, and you will hardly fail to 
acknowledge ihat^|OU stand in the presence of a first- ’ 
rate judge. The truth is, that fiddles of alhnatiotis* 
disguised and soplJlRticated as 4hoy may he to deceive 
common observers Are na]?yd and self-confessed hi liis, 
hands. Dust, dirr^arnisli, and bees- wax are thrown 
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Away upon him ; he knows the work^f every man, of 
note or of no note, whether English* French, Dutcji, f. 
German, {^aniard, or Italian, who ever sent a fiddle^ 
.into the market, for the last 200 years ; and he will 
tell you Wjio is the fabricator of your treasure, and 
the rank he holds in fl the fifidle-making world, with 
the utmost readiness and urbanity— on payment of his 
fee of one guinea. 

Borax is the pink of politeness, though a bit of a 
martfiet after an ancient and punctilious model. If 
you go to select a 4ddle from his stock, you may 
escape a lecture of a quarter Of an hour by calling it a 
fiddle, and not a violin, which is ,a word lie detests, 
and Is apt to excite his wratlv He is never in a hurry 
to Bell, and will by no means allow' you to conclude a 
bargain until lie has pyt you in complete possession 
of the virtues and the failings, if it have any, of the 
instrument for which you are to pay a round sum. As 
all his fiddles lie packed in .sarcophagi, like mummies 
‘in'an Egyptian catacomb, your choice is not perplexed 
by any embarras-de richesses; you see but one master- 
piece at a time, and Borax will take care that*you^?o 
see that, and know all about? it, before lie shews you 
another. First unlocking the case, he draws the 
instrument tenderl} r from its bed, grasps it in the true 
critical style wifcfi th^fingers and thumbs of hotli hands 
a little above the bridge, turning the scroll towards 
you. How and then lie twangs, with the thumb of 
hand, the third or fourth string, by way of 
emphasis to the observations w hich he feels bound to 
make— instinctively avoiding, however, that part of 
the strings subject to the action of tbe bow. Giving 
you the name of the maker, be proceeds to enlighten 
you on the peculiar characteristics of Ills work; then 
he will dilate upon the remarkable features of the 
specimen he holds in liis hand— its build, its model, 

‘ the closeness and regularity of the grain of the wood 
of which the belVy was fashioned ; the neatness, or, 
panting that, the original style of the purfleing — the 
exquisite mottling of the back, # whieh is wrought, he 
tells you, t by the cunning hand of nature fh the primal 
growth of the tree’ — twang . Then he will break out 
into placid exelamation3*of Relight upon 4 thc graccful- 
IiQfs^of the s^ell — twanp — and the nobk^Vise in the 
centre — a nd. make y(u pass your hand over it 
to convince youiVdf ; after which, he carefully wipes it 
down with a silk handkerchief. Tfyis process superin- 
duces another favourite theme of (Mlogium — namely, 
the unparalleled hue and tone (of colour) imparted by 
the old Italian varnish — a hue, he is sure to inform 
you, which it*is impossible to imitate ]jy any modern 
nostrums-.' twang. Then he reverts to the subject of a 
fiddle’s indispensables and fittings ; discourses learnedly 
on the carving of scrolls, and the absurd substitution, 
by some of the German makers, of lions’ heads in lieu 
of them ; hinting, by the way, that said makers arc 
asses, and that their instruments bray 'when they should 
„ «P88& — twang. Then, touching briefly on the pegs, 
which he prefers unornamented, he will hang linger- 
tagjty upon the neck, pronounce authoritatively upon 
theidght degree of elevation of the|finger-board, and 
the effects of its due adjustment ujtn the^vibration of 
the whole body-hatmonic, and, conlquently, upoir the 
tone, 'jfhen, jumping over tbe bridge, lie will animad- 
.vtort on the tail-piece after whiafi, entering at the 
S-hoIes— not without a feteent eitomium upon their 
graceful drawing and neatness of fht— twang— he will 


introduce you to the arcanum mysterii , the interior of 
tjhe marvellous fabric — poiht out to you, as plainly as 
though 3 r ou were gifted with clairvoyance, the position 
and adaptation of the various linings, the bearings of 
the bass-bar, that essential adjunct to quality of tone 
-r- twang — and the proper position of the sound-post. 
Lastly, he will shew you, by means of a small hand- 
mirror throwing a gleqm of light into its entrails, the 
identical autograph of the immortal maker — Albati, 
Guinarius, or Amati, as it may happen— with the date 
I>rinted in the lean old type, and now scarcely visible 
through tbe dust of a couple of centuries, * Amati 
Cremona; Fcc.it 1G45,’ followed by a manuscript-signa- 
ture in faded ink, which you must take lor granted. 

Borax has but one price ; and if you do not choose 
to pay »it, you must do without the article. The old 
fctfbw is a true believer, and is accounted the first 
judge in Europe; fiddles travel to him from all parts 
of the continent for his opinion, bringing their fees 
v.ith them; And for every instrument be sells, it is 
likely he jtroiumnces judgment upon a hundred. It is 
rumoured that the greatest master-pieces in being are 
in bis possession. 

A dealer of a different stamp is Michael Schnapps, 
w r ell known in the trade, and the profession too, as a 
raven on fidule-ogre, who buys and sells .everything 
that jgcors Hie fiddle shape, from a double-double bass 
to a dancing-master’s pocketablc kit. His house is 
one vast warehouse*, with fiddles on the walls,, fiddles 
on the staircases, and fiddles hanging like stalactites 
from the cMlings. To him the tyros resort when they 
first begin to scrape; ho will set them up for ten 
shillings, and swop them up afterwards, step by* step, 
to ten or twenty guineas, and to ten times that 
amoiait if they are ilch enough anjJ gre*eii enough to 
continue the experiment. * Schnapps imports fiddles 
m the rough, under the designation of toys, most of 
which are the productions of his peasant-countrymen 
bordering on the Black Forest ; and with these he 
supplies the*Englisli provinces and the London toy and 
stationers’ shops. f Ho is, further, a .master of the 
fiddle-making craft himself, and so consummate an 
adept in repairing, that nothing short of consuming 
fire can defeat his art. When Pinker, of Norwich, 
had his Cremona smashed all to atoms in a railway 
collision, Schnapps rushed down to the scene of the 
accident, bought the lot of splintered fragments for a 
couple of pounds, and in a fortnight had restored the 
magnificent Straduarius to its original integrity, and 
cleared 150 guineas by its sale. But Schnapps is a 
humbug at bottom— an everlasting copyist and manu- 
facturer of dead masters, Italian, Germari* and English, 
lie -has sold more Amatis in his time than Amati 
himself ever made. He kno^s the secret of the old 
varnish ; he has hidden stores of old wood — planks of 
chelry^tree and mountain-ash centuries old, and worm- 
eaten sounding-boards of d&unct harpsichord?, and 
reserves of the close-grained pine hoarded for ages. 
He has a •niiiature printing-press, and a fount of the 
lean-faced lorig-forgotten type, and a stock of the old 
Jibbed paper torn from the fly-leaves of* antique follos ; 
of course, # liO* has always on hand a collection of 

e most wonderful instruments at the most wonderful 
prices, for the professional man or the connoisseur. 

/You vant to py a pfeedel,* says Schnapps, 1 1 *aU 
sell you de pest—dat isfi, de pest for de mow»y. 

Xou sail gif for him ? * \ 
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‘Well, I can go as far # as ten guineas/ says the 
customer. 

* Ten kinnis is goot for von goot |>feedel ; bote besser 
if tventy, tirty, feefty kinnis, or von hunder, look you ; 
bote ten kinnis is goot — you sail see/ 

Schnapps is all simplicity and candour in his 
dealings. The probability is, however, that his ten- 
guinea fiddle would be fairly purchased at five, and 
that you might have been treated to the same article 
had you named thirty or forty guineas instead of ten. 

I once asked Schnapps if he knew wherein lay the 
excellence of the old Italian instruments. 

‘Mein Gotti’ said he, ‘if I don’t, who de teifil does?* 

Then he went on to inform me, that it did not lie in 
any peculiarity in the model, though there was some- 
thing in that; nor in the wood of the hack, though 
there was something in that ; nor in the fine and 
regular grain of the pine which formed the* bollv 
though there was something, in that; nor in the po’i^J 
tion of the grain, running precisely parallel with the 
strings, though there was something in that; nor ifi 
the sides, nor in the finger-hoard, nor in the linings, 
nor in the bridge, nor in the strings, nor in Jthe waist, 
though there was something in all of them ; nor yet in 
the putting together, though there was much in that. 

‘ Where does it lie, then, Mr Schnapps ? * 

1 Ah, dor lienker ! hang if I know/ 

* Has age much to do with it, think you ? ’ 

‘Not moshc. Here is pad pfecdels two hundfcr years 
ole as veil as goot vons ; and dere is goot pfeedels of 
pad models, vitcli is made fery pad, and pad pl^dels 
of de fery pest models, and peautifql made as you sail 
visli to see/ 

This is the sum-total of the information to ho got 
out of Schnapps on that mysterious subject. “ On other 
matters, he can pronounce with greater exactness. He 
knows every Cremona in private or professional hands 
in the whole kingdom ; and where the owner bought it, 
if he did buy it; and what lu* gave, for it, or from w/iom 
he inherited it, if it came^to him as an heir-loom. 
Of those of them which have paisjd through his hands, 
lie has got fac-similefe taken in plaster, which serve as 
exemplars for his own manufactures. Upon the death 
of the owner of one of these rarities, Schnapps takes 
care to learn particulars; and if the effects of the 
deceased come under the hammer, he starts off to the 
sale, however distant, where, unless t&ine of liis%netro- 
politan rivals in trade have likewise caught *tlie scent, 
he has tho bidding all his own way, and carries off 
the prize. / 

Fiddle-making, as a branch of industry, is not a very 
remunerative employment, and those who follow it in# 
London are but few, and are growing fewer. The 
whole number hardly amounts to half a score ; and 
though there are not wanting among them men who 
can manufacture excellent instruments, yet the staple 
of their productions is a kind of regulation article 
which does no^command a high price, afld serves, for 
the most part, to supply the demands of the counties 
and the colonics. The best English instruments, how- 
ever, deserve a better character *than they bear. Some 
of the old provincial makers, needy men, who perform 
the entire work with their o^vn hands, have produced 
fiddles almost rivalling kLtT old Cremonas in tone, and 
excelling thejn in workmanship ; and I havfc seen some 
few specimens of this clgss realise by auction fifteen 
times the amount paid for their manufijeture. The 
inundation of German fiddles, which may bo bought. 
new' for a few* shillings, has swamped the English* 
takers of cheap instruments, of which, there are b;| 

. this time five times as many in the market as there if 
fihy occasion for. Hence it is that fiddles meet us 
everywhere $ they cumber the toyshop; they house 
with the furniture- dealer ; they swarm by thousand!! 
ht the pawnbroker’s stores, and block out the light from 
Ms windows j they hang on the tobacconist’s walls j 


they are raffled at public-houses; and they form an 

I tem in every auctioneer’s catalogue. 

Meanwhile, the multiplication of ruWfish only 
enhances the value of the gold ; and a fiddle wortliy 
of an applauding .verdict from old Borax, is more 
difficult of acquisition th^n 6vcr. So I shaft keep my 
Cremona. 


A NEW VIEW OF AN OLD SUBJECT. 

Prithee think ' ^ 

There ’b livers out of B.ltatoi. 

Uymbelinc. 

CiEVEit people have long since been unanimous in 
their opinions respecting the non-existence of anijnal 
life upon the moon’s sdHace : be it so ; I do not 
presume to question their decision ; I have not the 
slightest intentioft. of doing aify such thing; but, for 
all that, sitting hero in my Study; with some books 
scattered about my tabl^ and a globe at my elbdw, I 
suppose there could be no great harm if I were to , 
indulge *in a little train of innocent speculation, sug- 
gested jjp me, in an idle hour, by sundry waifs and 
strsvs of miscellaneous residing. 

Countless hooks have been written, and countless 
discussions held upon this single question of lunar 
population ; professors have had more* to say about it 
than about anything else in the circle of the universe : 
they never will let tjie moon alone ; they take the 
altitude of her mountains, the depths of* her 
the breadth of her plain? ; and, in fact, so worry and 
torment her, that wo are constantly reminded of that 
pleasant satire of Lucian’s, in which Luna remonstrates 
with Memppus upon the impertinent curiosity of those 
earthly philosophers who amuse themselves by taking 
her measure as accurately as if they intended to fit her 
with a dress. It must be confessed, that we have treated 
the moon somewhat lightly ; made her the common 
subject of conversation ; and expressed our opinions 
upon her very freely. * 

What, then, must the men in the moon sa)" about 

w * 9 » , * 

True, this question implies a population in pur 
satellite ; but why should wo not grant her an imagi- 
nary populajfcm for the don&? Arctymedes asked 
but a place xo stand, and lu.* would move the world. T 
propose that wc stand in tie moon and J'*rk tft’it ; that 
is a groat deal easier and more am uying. ‘The least 
change in our point of view gives the whole world a 
pictorial air,’ says •Jfcilph Waldo Emerson: ‘turn the 
eyes upsit& down by looking at the landscape through 
your legs, and how agreeable is the picture, though 
you have seen it any time these twenty years ! ’ The 
essayist is somewhat of an authority : let us try, then, 
what this change will do for the aspect of bur olden 
home. ** 

We will suppose ourselves standing on a lofty moun- 
tain-summit in that portion of the moon which lies 
between the centre of the hemisphere presented to us 
and the lower edge of the disc. It is a dreary place 
enough ; all around us arc piled gigantic peaks, height 
above height, far as the eye can pierce, abrupt, threat- 
ening, and inaccessible : the sides of some sheer down 
to the level plain from -heights of 12,000 and 16,000 
feet— mere walls fcf blank stone, without; break*or 
slope, and with nekr a' shrub or blade of grass to be 
seen,* and not a di®p of water anywhere. Some are 
split into deep guinea ; some form frowning ravines. 
The plains are brok^i into horrid pits, and strewn with 
stupendous fallen bllpks. « • 

It is noonday; ™ sun shines overhead, and the 
sky is intensely blatV- We shall not be surprised At 
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this* when we remember that out o\ni blue firmament 
owes its beauty to the reflection of light on air, whilst! 
here we lyive scarcely any sensible atmosphere, and 
no aqueous 1 body of vapour whatever, Tor the same 
’reason, wq find the sunshine less bright, and note that 
it falls mere coldly nroimd us ; we miss the clouds 
Which reflected and dispersal daylight and summer 
warmth ovei^the world we have left. 

Straight before us, midway between the horizon and 
that part of the heavens directly above our beads, we 
perceive a x^ast and imstciious object — a monster- 
planet faintly lllufti^.ed, hke the moon by daylight, 
and enveloped in a floating MvU of many shades. This 
planet is neurly loiirtccn limes larger than our satellite; 
it neither rises nor sets, but remains ever in the same 
station, while it is the firmament which seems to 
revolve behind it. More wonderful, however, than its 


size, its nearness, or any other of* Ks u af tributes, is the 
flouting xeil of which 1 have just spoken. It is inter- 
spersed with, dark* spots, and with moving tracts of 
lighf; these are constantly bi^ng developed, changim?, 
ajul disappearing, as if some effervescent matter, more 
luminous than the rest, kept rising from the under- 
current of the liquid mass, and sailing on the surface. 
Yonder, as the sun begins slowly to sink, tViis ynl 
looks ns if in places it vvefe touched with fire; in 
others, it seems to he rent violently asunder, and 
reveals some inner substance, which is quickly hidden 
again by the eldsing pf the apertures. 

This extraordinary and gigantic object is called the 
Earth; it is a planet, and leagued selemtcs are of 
IJ ophjjpn tliafcit is uninhabited. ‘The eaitli,’ say thev , 
Tp^ia the most unstable of phinctST— the woild of revolu- 
tions. It’seems to consist of some troubled matter. ( hie 
sees there nothing hut stoim, confusion, and change ; 
and it would by no means surprise us if some daji, 
we were to behold its utter destruction. It is pretended 
that there arc inhabitants on yond'T globe ; hut, if so, 
on .what part of it could the} exi.fi, ? On the solid 
element of the star, which we perceive through the 
rendings of the outer veil ? Absurd ! Tlieie they 
would be crushed, drowned, stifled by that outer ele- 
ment whith weighs upon it huevtiy direction. Think 
you that the small quantity of our pure, un troubled 
ether which reaches them through its openings, would 
suffice to support life? AnJ would not at 

every instant be liable to he torn from the earth's 
surface, and whirled away by these raging winds and 
vapours, that t arc scnrcA'v cH er seen to sft^jside or clear 
gtray ? Or is it to he supposed that thc$ have their 
abode irv 4.hft^qjit.pT eleiucutf itself ? There, it is true, 
they could hrcatii the celestial ether; but how trust 
themselves to so turbulent and uncertain a support — 
a substance scarcely to he called a substance, traversed 
by electric fire, and opening constantly ill such a 
manner as to precipitate them upon the solid nucleus 
beneath ? In. short, a few r moments of consideration 
are sufficient to conviiffce any reasonable person that, 
although r the earth is a vast and marvellous planet, it 
is totally unfitted for human^labitation.’ 

These arguments are feasible enough. .1 listen to 
them with the utmost attention, and could almost 
allow myself to be convinced by them, were it not that 
I am myself a denizen of that misunderstood planet. 
At the same time, I acknowledge that no appearance is 
more likely to imbue the seleuites with false notions 
th&fi these white and luminous phenomena which 

$ ’e our globe. Their forms arc infinite, and vary 
ually. They are thrown mt« relief against the 
terrestrial nucleus. A whitf spot first appears ; 
it increases , in volume even as vJ: look upon it; it 
ir4^IWiJly over avast extend of surface's takes a 
v .. w fantastic forms, is sud<k nly rent into thin 
Bemi-tran&parent fragments, tfhich catch up every 
of suhSght ; and^resenUv it disperses and is 
the fairy mirage of Morgana. , 


, Again, long streaks of light and shade, running at 
right angles to the earth’s Axis, and similar in effect to 
those belts which aii£ observable on some others of tho 
planets, give a yet stranger aspect to our globe. These 
are composed of masses of vapour, home along in the 
current of trade and other winds. They take their 
(T-iursc from the north-east to the south-west, forming 
long trains of light, which shew more vividly in contrast 
with the darker expanse of ocean across which .they are 
carried. Nor arc those tho only winds whose track is 
visible from our observatory in the moon ; we can 
readily distinguish the luminous vapours driven along 
by the tropical winds, by tho monsoons of the Indinn 
Ocean, by the polar winds which travel towards tempe- 
rate climes. The action of those is, however, always 
subordinate to the elevation of the atmospheric tem- 
perature. 

Lot fas turn to another of the many phenomena 
jMi.sonted by this curious and interesting planet. At 
each of the poles, wo perceive tvro vast and glittering 
patches of white, which vary periodically in size, and 
return to i!»ci,*‘ original relative dimensions after about 
;>(j 5 revolutions of the globe. In proportion as the 
white tiaet on the one pole diminishes, that on the 
opposite pole becomes increased ; so that one seems 
to gain what the other loses, and vice versd. At the 
same time, there is never an equal space remaining 
between these two extremes; for the white covering 
upon tlv southern polo is always more considerable 
Ilian that of the northern. 

S^.ig one of these dccicase during six of our months, 

! while the other enlarges in proportion, is a source of 
. infinite wonder u/the learned scleniles; but wo hate 
| no difficulty in pronouncing it to be the effect of 
j siimnur uYnl winter on the polar snows. Mars pre- 
! sonts exactly the same phenomenon ; and as to the 
j different extent of the glacial districts belonging to the 
two poles, it is accounted for by the fact, that our 
mean temperature is higher than that of the southern 
hum sphere. 

By tliis time, the sun has attained the verge of our 
! lunar hoiizou, and ntght is coming on — night and :m 
, icebound .silence, winch is more terrible than the 
! raging of our wildest storms ; for here is neither 
‘ atmospheric* vibration, nor water, nor any vehicle by 
which sound may be conveyed. 

Ilouws have gllUed away unnoticed as we stood up 
here, reader, with our eyes fixed oil yonder earth. The 
sun sets behind us, and the great moon begins to cast 
a glorious light upon our barren landscape— a light 
fourteen times more intense than moonlight oil the 
# earth; and the earth is full to us ; by which we may 
conclude that the moon is new to the earth. 

Enveloped as it generally ia with a cloud-veil, the 
earth can seldom he seen to great advantage, and never 
quite divested of that troublesome element which 
alone debars the lunar astronomer from embracing at 
one coup d'ail the half of our globe, with all those 
permanent varieties of shadows and ligftt which mark 
the geography of its surface. If ever it were so to be 
unveiled, the inhabitants of our satellite would enjoy 
the most magnificent map which it is possible to 
imagine, with its dimensions thirteen times exceeding 
those of our full-moon. . 

But stay— we have already consented to create ft 
lunar population, and to suppose ourselves actually 
transported Ito a mountain-peak in moon-land. Why 
■ can wc not g* a step further, and imagine a clear and 
I cloudless sky? Nothing easier; See! lyen aslspfcftk, 
j |]ie vapours roll *a way; the belts become wavering, 
j Irokcn, and ^irregular; presently every mist has 
shrunk and vanished, as the soil from our breathing 
leaves the surface of a mirror, and the gracious earth, 
iftore radiant than before, Sheds a flood of unimpeded 
light on all around. * " * . 

Now we call contemplate the outlines of isles and 
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archjpelagoes familiar to us only on our artificial dead and dreary plains of marsh-land, and moss, and 
globes, trace the beds of oceans, fbjlow the boundaries frozen mud, whose brief three months of summer yield 
of great continents, and contrast ihc dimensions and scarcely sufficient grain to supply the wretched inhabi- 
figures of those spots which we lraow to he the seats cants with winter-store. All the centre the great 
either of civilisation or abject barbarism. Wc can also continent, ns it enters more fully' into our Held of. 
observe the alternations of light and shadow, as they vision, is occupied by a far-spreading tract of glittering 
distinguish lofty elevations from deep valleys, rccognbe white, which seems, ns it> were, to he frarrcd between 
the polar wastes and the eternal snows of our moun- two long chains of4iigh mountains, and which prolong® 
tain-ranges, and discover many regions by the colour itself from the south- west to the north-east, lijce a silver 


which is proper to their physical 'conformation. 


zone*, across all the width of the A'V'Uic hemisphere. 


Lambert (of Berlin) suggested that the earth, seen Those mountains aio the mangos of the Vahlonoj^ the 
from the planets, presents a greenish tone of colour, in Alt-' i, and th£ Himalaya; and the silver zone is that 
the same way that Mars appears ruddy. lVrhaps tho weary lino of solitude and sand \wich commences with 
illustrious professor ascribed the general tint of our the Gi."?l, Desert of Gobi, oecnpics all the central 
globe to that of tho ocean, which covers a large portion plateau of Upper Asia, extends through Gabon! and 
of its surface. If all our continents were, like South Pone a, mhI terminates wjjli the arid deserts of Arabia. 
America, chiefly (dad in virgin forests, this might Even the eigentic deserts of Nubia. Libya, and Sahara, 


perhaps bo the ease ; but, to go no further tliru^ North whHi reach across the whole of Northern Africa, would 

America, wc find elsewhere immense solitudes almjjjJJk seem to lie but a Continuation Af the rest. 

bare of vegetation, and utterly poueiless to reflect Thus is the Old World divided irUo two almost equal 


any other tlian the tawny hues of sandy plain an#l parts by a radiant belt of sand, v Inch throws buck the 
gravelly clay. On the 14th February 1771, kambert splendour of the sun, and shines, like a terrestrial 
accorded, amongst other observations, an olive tint Milky-way, across the surface of our planet. # * • 

reflected from the earth upon the lunar surftco ; but 1 Just beneath the sandy regions, lies a very noticeable 
do not remember to have road of any similar appearance ]*irt outlie continent of Asia. Pounded on one side 


reflected from the earth upon the lunar surlfteo ; but 1 Just beneath the sandy reg’ona, lies a very noticeable 
do not remember to have road of any similar appearance ]*irfc outlie continent of Asia. Pounded on one side 
either before or since, nor ever Lo have hoard the !>}• the mountains, amWon the other by the sea, it 
former suggestion treated as anything better than an shews a pale-ip-oon tint, and comprises the magnificent 
idle speculation. countries of China, India, Purmali, Mongolia, and 

But see! yonder elongated spot, turirng fr^m us to Tibet. , 

the right of tho planet, is the southern extri mityof the Now, tlv r *« ore shnvly disappitoring, and tho stu- 


the right of tlio planet, is the southern extri mityof lb** 
New World ; and standing in tiny relief a<r;*g^ t L<* 
fky, marked by a long lino of shadows alternated with 
streaks of light, vo hi hold the hrtly summits of l!.v' 


pondoiis bulk of Afu-'U occupies the centre of the 
hemisphere. The north poV inclines almost out of 
sight at tlio top; the south pole, with haft' its ch\ 


Cordilleras or Andes. Here and there are seen points | snows, is \inhle at the lower extremity of the planet. 


of intense w Intones.' ; and in some places, "la* i 


! All around lb; 


of Southern Africa — terminated 


which seem to go in and out like stars, and winch wo \ hy the < 'ape of Good Hope —leaning far to the right, 
recognise for the burning volcanoes lsp)00 and 10,000 I sweeping loir-d to the left, and extending in the 


feet in height, described hy ilumboldt. 


bitter direction up tin* whole lenoth'of the globe- 


fUowlv, but perceptibly, these keep w ilhdr win", and literally from pole to polo— lies the great dark ocean 


with them the circle of antarctic snows; ard mAv, on 
the opposite side,- mi immcfibfyihscurc slain, given; h 


again, ‘like n green serpent, round about the world.’ 
High above the deserts of Africa, and verging towards 


in part, and in pari reflecting tht*blue of the terrestrial ' the arctic districts, we distinguirh a little straggling 


atmosphere, comes into sight, and continues during 
some hours to spread itself <n or nearly all the disc of the 
earth. This greenish hue differs eoufiderMiIy from the 


spot, fantastically broken in form, pud divided from 
the great continent by a band of sea undecided in 
colour, and varying from gray to green. This strip 


lighter green prevailing over the triangular spot which of water js t the Mediterranean ; and that little spot, 
we pronounced to be the southern division of America, which seems to he remarkable only for its ragged and 
Southwards, it spreads over all we can ..see of the /uc rove outline, is our Europe, which, despite its in'sig- 
planetary disc, and is interspersed with a multitude of nificant appearance, is tho^ea| of every art, the centre 
small gray spots. It is tlio great Pacific, sown vdth of alt eoniifirrec, and the lawgiver of ihe*world. , 


The arrival of two gray spots so close, that 


we have arrived at the extreme western 


at this distance they look like one long one, precedes j limit of the (fid World. 'Day is once more breaking 
the development of a vast mark which is chief]}' greeif, over the subeii landscape in which^we arc standing; 


hut shaded with many colours. The two long spots 


as the great moon pales before the rising sun, 


arc the islands of New Zealand; and the larger mark Europe fpHn'illy “sinks away from our sight; Africa 


is the continent of Australia, with its fertile table- 
lands and wooded terraces. To the north of Australia, 
a crowd of greenish spots, of every shape and size, 
are known at once for tlio islands of New Guinea, 


disappears ; tho great ocean alone fills all the scene ; 
and just as the shores of America begin to encroach 
upon the wesfem wastes oT^tho Atladlic, the long- 
absent v*po irs TC-assemble; the belts of clgud gather 


Borneo, Java, Sumatra, the Moluccas, Philippine, together an f form then^olves across the disc of the 
and others, which constitute the archipelagoes of the planet ; seas and continents, islands and silver deserts, 
Asiatic coast. " are once more enveloped in the mystic veil, or appear 

It is now some time since wc have perceived, towards only at intervals, mid in so fragmentary a manner as 
the north, and not far frowf the circle of arctic* enWs to render all recognition inaccurate j the phenomena of 
Which now appears at the top, a grayish stain upon storm and confusion begin afresh, and the world-map 
the ocean, which spreads itself round by the west, and is closed for ever from our sight. 


descends almost to the earth’s equator. Tlo sides of 
th$s spot are jagged and irregular, and absent a tlioii- 


We have ended at the point from which Wc began, 
and in twelve hours have traversed every portion of 


sa$id aspects. *This is tho continent of Asia, and tbl the globe. In twelve hours, We have passed through 
most easterly frontier of tho Old World. The colour every extreme of fclimate— -have crossed unscathed the 
of Asia is far from being uniform ; a!id the more ft hot sands %)f tli J tropics—- penetrated safely to the 
comes round in the revolution of the planet, tho more untrodden wilds jf Central Africa — threaded the 
gigantic, the, more varied, and the more remarkable tangled jungles o» Hindost^n— and beheld the whqle 
dee® it appear. . Northwards, jt is gray and cold %n extent of those pof** regions which have cost the lives 
tone, and seems almost to meet the circuit of the polar of too many amon$ the b^vest and*b*est of our geo- 
regiehs* this is Pie district of Siberian steppes, those graphical investig£4>r8. Certainly we have seen such 
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a sight as we never saw before in rny twelve hours, 
consecutive or otherwise. • 

But it is cold up hye. What say you, fellow- 
traveller, i$ it not time that we return to the earth ? i 

head of the table at which they sat, bad seen Garrick 
play; had gone to Ranelagh in a coCked-hat, with a 
lady who sat on a stool placed in the bottom of the 
coach, the height of her head-dress preventing her from 
occupying the regular seat; nay, who had even stood 
and looked up at the head of. one of the rebels of 
.the *45 as it withered and blackened on Temple Bar. 
That Rogers had lived to tell of having done and seen 
things like these, was sufficient to render his conversa- 
tion interesting ; but his intimate personal knowledge 
of, association with, and readiness to talk about notable 
men who had lived two generations before any of those 
who listened to him, made it still more so. To such 
listeners, the breakfast-table of Samuel Rogers was 
something like a magic-mirror, in which the forms of 
the great ones long departed w’ero reflected ; and not 
only their forms, but their habits and conversation. - 
Living a comfortable and comparatively uneventful 
liinVself, the literary Nestor could not obtrude his 
concerns so as to diminish the interest of his 
recollections of others ; and even the former were worth 
hearing about, suggestive as they were of obsolete 
usages, and for the sake of a certain relative value. 

Extending as it does over nearly a century, Rogers’s 
table-talk embraces, as we have said, a great variety 
of topics ; but as not a few of the stories he told have 
been told before, and as some of bis recollections must 
be set down as so much garrulous twaddle, an idea of 
it may be best given by taking it and the subjects to 
which it relates in the order of time. Although the 
aged Doet’s reminiscences do not all belong to tlio 
pleasures of memory, several of the personal traits 
with which he entertained the men of the present 
generation being given rather at the expense of a 
respect for those of the past, still much of his gossip ! 
does carry us pleasantly back to the old times, and 
gives us lively illustrations of tilings gone by. We 
do not of course allude to his mention of having seen, 
when a lad, ‘a whole cartful of young girls on their 
way to be executed at Tyburn, for being concerned in 
the burning of houses during Lord George Gordon's > 
riots ’ Such a recollection as this decs not do much to 
enhance our ideas of the wisdom and humanity of our 
ancestors, and we gladly turn from it to accompany 
the poet to the sale of Dr Johnson’s books, and to 
meet there a very old man, ‘with the flesh of liis face 
looking like parchment,* who was a beau in Pope’s 
days, and who ‘had shot snipes in Conduit Street;’ 
that ancient personage being none other than Pope’s 
General Oglethorpe. AYe narrovyly miss knowing 
something more even of the great doctor himself ; for 
Rogers had so strong a desire to see him, and submit to 

Kim some of his juvenile poetry, that, accompanied by 
his friend Malt by, he proceeded to the lexicographer’s 
house in Bolt Court, and actually had his hand upon 
the knocker, when his courage failed him. It would 
have been very agreeable to us to have known how 
Johnson received the youthful poet, and to have had 
from the latter some additions, ho we vex. slight, to the 
Boswellian gossip. Boswell, on being afterwards told 
of Rogers’s timidity, expressed his regret that it should 
have prevented the latter from seeing Johnson, who 
would, he thought, have received him ‘ with all kinJ- 
ne^rt 5 Probably, Rogers thought otherwise j at least, ho 
did not himself entertain a very high obinion of his 
youthful effusions, for the editor of tfie Table-talk saw 
him destroy with very little regret the manuscript of 
an operatic Jrama which seems to have been written 
sometime aftef his hand had been on Johnson’s knocker. 

Hut although he had not the courage to venture farther 
t^n the door-stiep of the house in Bolt Court, Rogers 
met several persons who had been familiar visitor# 
there. The most memorable day of Jus life, in his 
opinion, was that on winch he took coflbe with Mrs 
Piozzi, who, as Mrs Thrale, will ever be , connected 
in our minds with some of the most agreeable 
i * . 

THE TipLE-GOSSIP OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 

The present age cannot be called, .an age of conver- 
sationists. There is enough of speaking, it may be, 
on most subjects ; but those who have anything either 
wise or witty f to give us, take to paper and the lecture- 
roonfa. Conversaziones arc distinguished- for anything 
but conversation, audkcither there are few men capable 
of talking cleverly at our tables, or such men reserve 
their clever things for more j>rofi tabic uses. The time 
was .when people went to dinner-parties simply to hear 
certain great talkers ; now, ^ free conversational style 
is rare even in our literature. Books of ‘ table-talk’ 
may therefore be said tube things ofOic past, and the 
□ recently published ^Recollections of the Table-talk of 
Samuel Rogers, the poet, is scarcely an exception ; for 
it has really more to do with men of the past than 
, .of# the present, and the book is a book* of gossip 
rather than anything else. Our ideas of table-talk, 
as the term has usually been applied, have been, forme* 1 
upon the recorded sayings of men whose conversation 
was made up of original and striking thoughts, rather 
than of anecdotes. Rogers, on the contrary, was a 
man of reminiscences ; and almost all that is good in 
the ‘Recollections’ o^* his talk partakes of the character 
of gossip, and is, so to speak, given at second-hand. 
Rogers was not so much a conversationist as a retailor 
oEftira good •things said by men of livelier wit, and 
muen greater originality, with whom he had been on 
terms of familiar friendship. Still, his talk is table- 
talk, in the literal sense of the term ; for most of the 
anecdotes, personal traits, opinions, and Ion mots, were 
told* or said at his own table Cither by his guests or to 
his guests. So many notable persons had sat with him 
in their day around his ‘mahogany-tree,’ his repute 
as a man of taste and good living, not to speak of his 
literary character, enabled him to associate with society 
at once so varied and so distinguish d, that ho had 
ample opportunities of hearing ^ome ot the best talkers 
in England in their happiest moods ; and his recol- 
lections of them could not fail interest those who 

only knew of them from books, and thou^lit of them 
as llien of a by-gone day. Ilia range of topics was 
remarkable, for his reminiscences extended to a time 
far beyond the recollect jpn of most of later con- 

temporaries; it almost seemed, in short, as if Time, 
while it svfept away all those! who had been the friends 
of his early and fiddle life, had passed him over, or 
left him to make us better acquainted with the past. 
Apart from the reverence which is due to old age, and 
the weight which we attach to the wisdom which only 
sometimes belongs to it, there is a peculiar fascination 
in the conve&ation, however meagre, of a man who 
has lived in the world as jfeogers did for nearly a hundred 
years, and can narrate, as having been an eye-witness 
of them, events which seemS to us so very remote 
even in our boyhood. 

We shall never forget the account given us, some 
twenty years ago, of the Battle of Prestonpans by an 
old man who saw it from the outside stair of his 
Other’s house, and had to take refuge within doors 
to escape the bullets that began to whistle about him 
; as the fugitive troops fled from the field. There is 

1 something almost approaching to a superstitious inte- 
rest exdited by the vivd-voce narratives of such persons; 
and this had a good deal to do wifi the gossip with 
which Roger# entertained his late/ circles of guests. 
Thdse *fho listened to it did ht always think, 
perhaps, of his advanced life, and Pho changes which 
i a v ery ffew years^ produce lAliey ofly thought of the 

1 singular circumstance, thara liviniman, sitting at the 
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recollections of Johnson. This laAy was then living at 
Edinburgh, which Rogers visited fri early life, droppihg 
in upon Adam Smith while he w® eating strawberries : 
to breakfast; calling upon Robmson the historian; 
going to hear him and Blair preach ; and making the 
acquaintance of Henry Mackenzie, with whom he 
afterwards corresponded, but found his letters not at 
all such as he had expected the authorfof* Julia da 
Roubignd to write. It was about this time, we imagine, 
that Rogers was within thirty *rhiles of Dumfries, but, 
greatly to his subsequent regret, did not go to see 
Robert Burns, who had then, perhaps, paid his final 
visit to Edinburgh, and was sending George Thomson 
his immortal songs. Mere chance might have brought 
him into the society of our great poet. ‘ The persons 
with whom he chiefly associated while in Edinburgh, 
were those in whose company lie would have been 
most likely to meet Burns, whose Cotter's Saturday 
Night he long afterwards pronounced to bo 4 the fi^bt 
pastoral ip any language/ ^ 

Of other two of J)r Johnson’s circle we have* a 
pleasant glimpse. ‘I was present,’ says the gossiping 
chronicler, 4 when Sir Joshua Reynolds delivered his 
last lecture at the Royal Academy. On Entering the 
room, I found that a semicircle of chairs, immediately 
in front of the pulpit, was reserved for persons of dis- 
tinction, being labelled “ Mr Burke,” “ Mr Boswell,” 
&c. &c. .... As Reynolds descended from the rostrum, 
Burke weut up to him, took liis hand, and sajd : 

The angel ended, ami in Adam’s ear 

So "charming left his voice, that he awhile 

Thought him still speaking, still stood fixed to liiar.’ 

We pass from the lecture-room to the senate, and 
the political circles in which Sheridan, Pitt, and Fox 
were the more notable figures. Of Sheridan and Fox, 
we4iave many pleasing reminiscences. Rogers’s poli- 
tical leanings — and they were only slight leanings— 
led him into the society of the Whigs much more 
frequently than into that of Pitt and his alMes, of 
whoni we have only second*}] apd stories, some of which 
, are not very probable, lie vfis to the last a good 
friend and an ardent admirer of Sheridan ; considering 
him 4 a great artist,’ and, in support of that opinion, 
quoting certain lines from one of his works, in which 
few save Rogers, wc believe, have ever seen any very 
high, artistic excellence. The quotation is very much 
in the table-talker’s own style, however,; and that 
circumstance mn}' in some, measure account for the 
'opinion expressed regarding it. 

Of Fox, several fine personal traits arc given. We 
are told how he consoled himself for his heavy losses 
at play by sitting down quietly to read Greek, whAi 
some thought ho had gone to commit suicide; and 
how, on being importuned by one of his bond-creditors, 
after winning L.8000, lie declared that he must first 
discharge his debts of honour ; but the creditor having 
placed his demand in that category, by .destroying the 
bond, he paid the debt immediately. More pleasing 
than this freak — for such we take it to have been — 
are the recollections of Eox’s domestic life when living 
at St Anne’s Hill— of how he delighted in rural occu- 
pations and rural prospects — how he would break off 
from a criticism on Hornet to look after the pigrN— of 
his good-hearted simplicity in Allowing a ’pickpocket to 
swindle him out of a guinea on the plea of having been 
driven into crime by starvation, and to rots him of his 
watfth afterwards — of how Lady Holl^id announced 
hi* death by Walking through the room in which frienis 
were assembled ‘with an apron thrown over her head’ 
—and how Sir Robert Adair burst Into tears wffim 
shewn, long afterwards, the room in which he died. 
From these, and similar slight but pleasing recollec- 
tions, we obtain an idea of how much Fox was belo%d, 
sfcd, in of all his infirmities, how lovable he whs. 
Rogers’* intimacy with Fox, and other Whig 


celebrities, cost4iim more than he calculated on, for 
Dr Burney tells us that he was blackballed at the club 
[ chiefly, if not solely, on account of his political connec- 
tions. This the doctor seemed to take a,#ood deal to 
heart, for Rogers was very desirous of being elected, 
and was generally ’regarded as a person who would not 
intentionally have given# ofience to any on 1 ?. The poet 
found ample consolation for his disappointment, how- 
ever, in the society of men wh# -were eithpr rising or 
had risen into world-wide fame. We find him meeting 
with Nelson, of whose kindness of heart he fomied a 
high opinion* and whom he had s(;en 4 spin a tee-totum 
with liis one hand a whole evenmg for the amusement 
of some children.’ Lady Hamilton, too, lie frequently 
visited ; and excited her to such a degree by the inte- 
rest lie seemed to take in a handkerchief which Nelson 
had worn at Traftilgar, that she threw her arms about 
his neck and kissed him. p Whether the poet’s interest 
extended to thclady herself irt her neglect and poverty, 
we are not aware ; but we are tokl that 4 Lord Stowell 1 
never rested till he procured for her a small pension 
from government.* In still higher society, convention- 
ally speaking, Rogers occasionally mingled. H f e several # 
times (lined at Oat lands with the Duke and Duchess 
'bf Yo»k ; heard from the former an account of how 
l.h and his brother, thc#Prince of Wales, were stopped 
in the streets of London,- and robbed of their purses 
by footpads ; and tcdls ns how, on the] duchess whisper- 
ing into the ear of Monk Lewis something so affecting 
as to bring tears into his eyes — that gentleman 
giving as the reason that she had spoken so kindly 
to him — one of the guests said: 4 My dear fellow, 
pray don’t cry: I daresay she didn’t inean 
Erskinc, we have one pleasantly -wicked thing. His 
lordship had an unfortunate habit of buying stock 
when it was high, and selling it when it was low; he 
was, therefore, sometimes scarcely in a position to be 
just to his creditors, not to speak of being generous to 
others. Accordingly, when lie had to reply to letters 
soliciting subscriptions, he ‘always’ — it is said, but 
we hope not always? — wrote as follows i — 4 Sir, I feel 
much honoured by your application to me, and beg to 
subscribe ’—here the reader had to, turn over the feat 
— 4 myself your very obedient servant.’ This reminds 
us of a deceased peer, who, wdien accosted in the 
street bp importunate beggars of the more genteel 
order, wrote the name of one of the most sbort;tcm- 
pered of his friends upon a slip of paper, and handed 
it to the applicant, whoj ofdcourse, on presenting it 
made a zvjtow escape of being kicked down stairs. • A 
story equally good is tol l by Rogers of another learned 
lord — Lord Ellenborou gli — who, on being asked by his 
lady to allow her to accompany Vim on the circuit, 
made a stipulatiqA that none of her bandboxes should 
be put iqto the carriage. During the first day’s journey, 
however, his lordship’s toes came in contact with the 
forbidden article, and it was specdily^thrown out at 
the carriage-frindow, the erf aged judge calling on the 
coachmui to drive on. The box was left by the way- 
side; but when liis lo^ship began to prepare himself 
for going upon the bench, lie found that he had 
deprived himself of an important part of his judicial 
costume— the obnoxious bandbox being his own wig- 
box with the wig in it. 

As wc come down to more recent times, we find 
anecdotes, bon mots , and opinions of Sydney Smith, 
Scott, Moore, and others of the later Holland House 
celebrities ; all of whom were also frequent guests at 
Rogers’s table. The room in which, they met is dis- 
mantled now, and its artistic treasures will erelong be 
scattered;' 1 but tie poet-connoisseur was justly proud 
of it. In order tiat his pictures might be well seen, , 
he had candles jlaced high up all round it; and on 
Sydney being astSd how he liked the plan, the answer 
was: ‘Not at allJ AhoveJ there is* a blaze of light ; 
and below, notH% but darkness and gnashing of 


teeth.' Not Jess characteristic of tbo nitty canon is his 
'reported dream that there were thirty-nine Muses and 
only nine Articles — a dream which quite confused him ;* 
arid his reason for believing in the apostolical succession 
r-a certain bishop being so very like Judas. 

In books which contain only the fragments of a man’s 
familiar conversations, a mere ^election of his opinions, 
there is always a danger of his viaws being incom- 
pletely stated, if not misconstrued. An opinion given 
at one time may have been considerably modi lied or 
qualified at aiy.)ther; it may even luncheon in effect 
retracted, yet the reader is allowed to derive his 
impression from the'dfumoii as oiigmally given with- 
out regard 4o attendant circumstances. Rogers ollen 
had occasion to revise the estimate he had previously 
formed of some of his contemporaries; hut in the Haul- 
lections of his table-talk, .sonJk of these are given so 
directly, that we are led to believe that he had not 
seen cause to change* them. Thus, thefe are several of 
i his remarks from which w«e cannot help concluding that 
the atythor of the Pleasures of Memory had but a poor 
opinion of the author of the Pleasures of Hope. True, 
he • said that ‘some of Campbell’s lyrics will never die,’ 
# and he (Juotcd linos from Pert rude of Wyoininq , which 
he considered exquisite; but, lie added, that ther^ were* 
passages in that poem 4 monstrously ineomet,’ and 
assured his hearers that Wordsworth pronounced 
others in the Pleasures of Hope to be ‘-sheer nonsense — 
nothing more tlij.n poetical indigestion.’ lie related 
that, on one oecasuyi, Professor Wilson contended 
very stoutly for the grandeur of a certain passage 
from the Pleasures of Jfojie , hut that, on being asked | 
Ajjjg^Hieaiiiiig «of it, the professor dashed down the I 
book, and declared he could not toil. Another rernaik j 
of Rogers’s about Campbell must lie taken as either, 
very simple or very unfeeling: we incline to give it j 
tlip latter character. ‘Madame de Stael one day said • 
.to me: “ How sorry I am for Campbell ; his poverty so | 
unsettles his mind, that he cannot write.” 1 replied: | 
“Why does he not take the situation of a clerk? — | 
he could then compose verses at his leisure hours.” ’ j 
He adds: ‘This answer w r as considered very cruel.’ j 
No doubt, lingers either meant it to ho very cruel j 
or very prudent. 'Campbell coflld not afford to take | 
nine years to one poem, as Kogcrs did, writing no ! 
more than four lines in a day ; ^ut the rich hanker | 
might have had something better to say* about the 
poor'poet than that lie should become a clerk. In 
spite of all this, how r cver^it js well wo should remem- 
ber; that it iva§ the rich .banker who lenk&ampbell 
L.oOO to purchase a share in tJie Metropolitan. 

Of Byron* Rogers at first h|:l no great opinion. He 
thought Childe Ila^pld ‘would never please the public:;’ 
and when he found that it did, lie s*id the poet’s rank 
and his youth had ‘made the world Stark niajl* about 
it. Byron lie represented in the light of an eccentric, 
or rather an affected personage ; and there is at least 
one anecdote lift told "aboijt him which should not have 
been told, or at least not printed. It was at the house 
of Rogers that Byron first nmt Moore, find cm that 
occasion the noble poet woulu not eat of any of the 
dishes on the table. ‘He never took soup,’ fish, 
mutton, not even wine, he declared ; and he accord- 
ingly dined upon potatoes and vinegar. This his host 
beloved to be nothing but affectation ; for he learned 
that, after leaving his house, Byron had partaken 
heartily of a meat supper. That he did so, however, 
Will scarcely be accepted as a proof of his wilfulncss at 
1 dinner-time. Byron was a great supper-eater. Long 
before the days .when gin-and- water was his luppocrene, 
he would .return home from a late f upper, sand write 
sixty or eighty verses of the poem J the composition 
of which* he might happen to be (Engaged. Rogers 
computed that neither Byron nef Scott had any 
feelimjlfor the fltfeLartsjandtit is relftfed as an evidence 
, <»£*% that the former sat down p a corner of the 


Pitti Palace, and rojilied to the raptures of the poet- 
cofinoisseur by reciting the well-known recipe for 
f making a cognosceiite from the Vicar of Wakefield . 

’ Childe Harold , however, affords sufficient evidence of 
its author’s appreciation of art, or at least his power to 
describe its most glorious triumphs. There is nothitfg 
in, Rogers’s Italy , we think, to compare with the 
doscriptiwis^pf the ‘ god of the unerring bow* and * the 
statue that enchants frhe world.’ 

We may here introduce a fragment of a conversation 
which we ourselves had with Rogers, regarding Byron, 
in IS to. AVc transcribe it literatim from the note-book 
in which we took it down at the time. Byron had 
practical benevolence to a remarkable degreo in certain 
peculiar cases. Mr Rogers, calling upon him in his 
bachelor-day a, was answered at the door by a wretched- 
looking old woman, of extreme ugliness, which struck 
him so much, that he asked Byron how lie kept such a 
djj sa dful hag about him. Byron answered that, being 
pRstratcd by illness in a house where he lodged, he had 
be^n tended w itli extraordinary kindness and assiduity 
by this old creature, who was there in the position of an 
inferior servant*. lie had consequently taken her into 
liis own service, and resolved never to part with her. 
Afterwards, when Byron "as married, and living in a 
handsome house, Rogers found the old woman raised 
to a confidential situation in the establishment, and 
very smartly dressed, intimately, Byron pensioned 
her. Our remark on the story will, we fear, appear 
rather ungracious, but the circumstance certainly does 
strike ji8 r as a trait more allied to the egotistic than 
the generous character. 

It is well known that it wms Rogers who w r as mainly 
instrumental in reconciling Moore and Jeffrey, and 
in the 'i'ubp-talk the oft-told story of the duel is 
repeated With no important additions to it. As we 
approach our own day, we find the interest of the t#lk 
begin to flag; and, unless further ‘Recollections’ of it 
are to be given to the public, we may conclude that 
in later times it consisted chiefly of those reminiscences 
of which wo have given :ui» outline. There are, it is 
true, one or two notall^ tilings told of the Duke of 
Wellington ; for the gentleman wlfo had in his youtti 
seen Marie-Antoinette dance in the Tuileries, outlived 
even the ‘ Iron Duke.’ Of Wellington’s perfect coolness 
on the most trying occasions, Colonel Gurwood gave 
Rogers this instance. He was in great danger of 
being drowned at sea. It was bedtime when the 
captain of the vessel came to him and said : ‘ It will 
soon be all over with us.’ ‘Very well,’ answered the* 
duke ; ‘ then I shall not take off my boots.’ We do 
not remember to have seen anything equal to this as 
ait illustration of the great soldier’s self-possession. 
Of his opinions, one is worth giving; he said: ‘I have 
found that raw troops, however inferior to the old 
ones in manoeuvring, arc far superior to them in down- 
right hard fighting with the enemy; at Waterloo, the 
young ensigns and lieutenants who had never before 
seen a battle, rushed to meet death as if tkey had been 
playing at cricket.’ The duke, without doubt, knew 
that this was to he accounted for on the consideration 
of the excitement produced jpy the dreadful game of 
war in the minds of those who had not before looked 
upop*itS terrible realities. 

Appended to the TalAe-talh of Rogers, a variety of 
anecdotes are given under the title of Porsonianv . 
They were* communicated to the editor, Mr Dyco, 
by Mr Maltbj, the intimate friend of Rogers and of 
Ityrson ; but ffiey do little more than present us yrith 
a picture of the jvnowned * Grecian ’ as the victim 
oflintemperancot They are, for the most part, of a 
sadly depreciatory character, and fail to give us ipph 
an idea as we should wish tp entertain of Person; 
Oiy remarks may, therefore, be fitly Closed with; a 
few references to Rogers himself, of whose habits of 
composition and general disposition a little more may 
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be said. His first poem was published in 1780; it 
was written while he was»in his leens ; and he paid* the 
publisher L.30 to save him frcln being a loser by iti 
The illustration of his last work, Italy, is said to 
> have cost L.l 0,000; and a more magnificent book 
has never perhaps been published. The composition 
of that poem occupied its author sixteen years ;. lie 
was engaged oh the Pleasures of Memory nine years, 
and oil Human Life nearly the same length of time', 
lie was a great admirer of Gray, and carried a copy 
of his works in his poclcct uhtii lie could repeat them 
all. Scott’s poetry was 4 too carelessly written* to 
suit Ins taste; and for tin* sonnets of Sli.ikspeare, 
he had no admiration whatever. Living the life of 
a man of affluence, taste, and celebrity, lingers had 
ample opportunities of gratifying all his tastes, lie 
was essentially a man of society, and, hut for his 
position, might possibly have been regarded as some- 
what of a tuft-hunter. That lie watt generous. cn^Jvifc, 
we believe? be denied; and that he was a little vsiin, 
may perhaps he presumed, from the interest yitli 
which lie hoard that the editor of his Table-talk had 
taken notes of what was said by him. Some of the 
things so noted are neither very witty n5r very wise, 
hut all of them, doubtless, had a certain interest for* 
those who heard them. That lingers was often painfully 
satirical, is better known than the Porof lections of Ins 
! sayings 'would load us to suppose; and while he was 
kind, in many instances, to men who needed kindness 
j and countenance, ho was more ready, perhaps, like most 
men, to worship the risen, than to hail the gj^ng star. 

! An amusing example of this occurred in the case of 
| a now eminent Scottish artist, \Hm, on going to settle 
[ in London, called upon lingers with a letter of intro- 
duction, and in the hope of seeing his lectures. r i lie 
day was wet, and the visitors hoots rather muddy ; 
and accordingly, the poet, after reading the letter, 
cast a glance at the boot**, as the wearer of them stood 
in the lobby, and requested the visitor to call another 
day. ITo never called, however; nor could<*ever he 

1 induced, either by formal* oppressing invitations, sent 
after his name had become wdA known, to do so. 

M I Iji r C E N T. • 

IN TWO O il A P T U R — C II A I\ I. 

4 You cannot mean whnt you say, Mihcqnt! Main a 
■woman has sacrificed her happiness to her pride; take 
care, for your own sake, liow you add to the number !’ 

Had there been any vacillation in Milicont Tyrrell’s 
mind, this adjuration would have fixed it. She [per- 
ceived in it the implied reproach upon the vehemence 
of her character, which had wounded her so often — 
which had brought her, in fact, to the alternative 
against which her lover warned her. It strengthened 
her, however; it gave fire to the eyes, that might have 
softened, ai%l firmne’ss to the voice that would have 
trembled. She answered calmly enough : 

* I do mean what I say,’ §he said ; 4 and I shall not 
sacrifice my happiness* We should nbt he happy 
together : you are hard and cold, and I am passionate 
ana headstrong, as you tefl me. Your faults lie "deep ; 
they never shew on the surface — they tnislcad you as 
to yourself— they make you harsh and unforgiving to 
njey I could not live with a man that* was always 
weighing me to detect and reprove; ^should learn to 
hate my husband in the character of censor and juJgc. 
Life would be one fierce quarrel, *qver growing fiemer. 
No, Luke, it is because I would h&ve neither oT‘ us 
miserable that l am resolved to end our engagement/ 
She stood $recfc and resolute: it was impossible to 
doubt her earnestness. Luke made a few turns the 
room ;.hard and e, old as she called him, it was difficult 
ibr him to speak as firmly as she had done. 

* • * 

1 

4 But you a» bound to me/ ho said at length, 4 by 
tics that the caprice of a moment cannot break: my 
ten yeara’ love, your father’s wishes; more than all — v 
you constrain me to say ir, Milicent— y#ur own con- 
fessions and promises must withhold you. Have you 
not loved nie?**lic asked passionately ;• 4 or has tho ; 
past been a part and ajie T * j 

4 If/ she replied scornfully; ‘your words were anj r - | 
thing to me now, I should resent such language. Have 
*1 loved you ? — well enough to submit to he pupil, 
culprit, slave almost ! I have learned to drgad your 
presence ih the height of anv innocent, enjoyment, 
knowing you would sec some»tault to blame. Hard 
constructions have been put on all T did fluid was. You 
have schooled me in every relation of life, in every 
petty detail of conduct, as if you had been, in fact, my 
husband. No husband, # in fact, shall so school me: the ! 
wife’s position is an equal one, and you would degrade j 
it. Mol’ she •cried eagerly*; 4 1* have borne much — I | 
will unf marry to such bondage..! Often have I said : •. 
“If Luke acts thus again, it shall be the lasf time.” j 
The last time is no\^ come ; nothing will move me! , 
As for your love, you delude yourself; you love sauio r 

and soli' too well* * 

1 ft op ! ’ cried Luke, interrupting her, 4 for I can ! 
^jear no more: I should he bent indeed upon my own | 
misery if I urged )<>u further. Strange, that we have i 
thus deceived ourselves — that instead of loving mo, | 
such an intense bitterness is burning in your heart! | 
What blind dreamers we are ! ’ > 1 

‘ I, too, have dreamed/ said Milicont; 4 you are not j 
alone in your disappointment ; but it is all over. Mr 
Forrester, good-bye/ *' , 

Her attitude, as she held out her hand, was as firm j, 
and stately as ever, hut hei averted eyes gleamed with j 
suppressed emotion, and her Unshod cheeks were wet j 
with tears. Tic had meant to take his farewell without 1 
another word, hut a glance into the proud troubled j 
face of the girl moved him with an irresistible yearn- i 
ing. AVas there not enough of noble -heartedness j 
within her, after her faults were weighed, to risk his ' 
happiness upon? But what availed sueh calculation? 

Did he not love her with soul aixj strength ?— laid he 
hope ov care for the future without her ? 

4 Milicent !’ he exclaimed with vehement tenderness ; 
hut a proven unit ar«ested the words. He saw it would 
he in vain ; that she was prepared to reject his prayers 
as she had done his expostulations. Why should he 
subject dignity and lo\v t* bo trampled under foot ? 

4 MiliceT.^;* lie repeated more calmly, 1 farewell j I 
shall ho able to wish yau happiness apart/rom myself/ 
lie held her hand tor a moment in a passionate 
grasp. How still and proud frhojstood I He noticed, 
m spite of hlnyt every point of her beauty, the very 
richness of her dress, and the accessories which sur- 
rounded her. lie knew not tho secret agony against 
which her indomitable spirit upheld her. 

4 Can she^ever have lovcc^me ?* wa^Ptlio bitter doubt 
with wh: h he hurried from her presence* The groom 1 
brought refold his hr^so with the same alacrity and- 
respectful cordiality as he had shewn every day almost 
for years— his had been a long courtship, a Jacob’s 
service— and Forrester spoke to him in tho same quiet 
friendly tone ; but lie pushed on at full gallop, becom- 
ing mud speed, ns his thoughts quickened, and the 
man was out of sight. * 

The glorious afternoon sunshine flooded the park, 
and cast the broad tree-shadows unbroken on the^ 
grass— the flower-garden was brilliant with a thousand 
dyes— the ripe harvest-fields and distant river burned 
in the unmitigated light ; the far-off hills, crowned 
w*ith woods and ^ark in shadow, shut the noble English 
landscape in-^slSit in the lands of which Milicen$ was . 
heiress. She lc* r ed riches «ml luxury — oh, she bad 
enough to satisfy her ar|d console 4er, if she needed 
consolation. might never find one to fill the 
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place she bad held in his tenacious heart ; but she, 
whose beauty and position opened the highest circles, 
who loved society, and was worshipped by.it — what 
credulous vanity to suppose abme suitor as worthy and 
more successful than himsplf would not secure what 
he had lost!* But was it lops? 'Was not his present 
misery the sn&rter,%if sharper, pang to a union with a 
woman so impatient of the lightest control, so cruelly 
unjust to th^deepest and tcndcrest affection ? Revers- 
ing the cause, was she not right in her own conclusion ? 
It wouy not ck> even in the. first moment of wrath. 
He thought of her scon* for all that was' mean and 
little— her lofty truthfiflwoss — the tender passion of a 
nature that Mis capable of all sacrifice for the being 
loved — the earnestness and fire of her mind, which 
ever seemed at the high point of vitality, but occa- 
sionally attained by others. Misconception, uncon- 
geniality, and wretchedness there might be, but 
Milicent w as still to him the chief good fm earth. 

• He heard the sound o£ horses’ hoofs, and turned 
abruptly into an opposite path. Jle had no wish for 
companions, least of all for such as Mr Tyrrell and his 
little daughter Lilly. When secure from observation, 
ho looked l)ack to watch them, and send after them his 
last farewells. • 

Mr Tyrrell’s fine face looked brighter and more* 
animated even than its wpnt, as he bent down towards 
his fairy companion, the fragile child and darling of 
the house. The little girl’s fair curls danced in the 
wind a8 she urged hcrf’pony to its utmost speed ; and 
her soft laugh rang through the clear air as she gained 
the race they Were running, without a suspicion that 
JjgfcJfctumph haS been an easy one. Forrester knew 
how Milicent loved her father ; how Lilly was cherished 
with more than a sister’s heart. It might be an 
unworthy emotion, but lie thought bitterly that every 
good gift had been lavished upon her; that her life 
was so rich, she would scarcely miss one link from the 
glittering chain ; and for the moment, selfish in his 
great sorrow, he would have had her solitary and 
miserable as himself. 

Before another hour had struck, deep darkness had 
fallen ujjonthis brilljant lot. The stumble of a horse’s 
hoof revolutionised life for Milicent Tyrrell. Her father 
drew his last breath in her arms ten minutes after she 
had been summoned to his side — summoned f§om one 
strife and agony of soul to another scarcely keener ; 
and he* died intestate. 

We must pass over the sorne* immediatclwJollowing: 
every; adverse pbwer seemed at work to exalt the 
sudden overwhelming misery gto desperation. The 
death of her father to the da^hter’s heart, in which | 
ho had been supfruto, would have smothered lesser 
woes, had not the first news of the Incident brought 
down his elder brother, the heir-at-law, and subjected 
the proud defiant girl to the bitter humiliation of his 
mastership. There was no gainsaying his right : the 
large estates of jfoseneath lyid been left by 4111 eccentric 
* relative to tlv" younger brother, on condition ho took 
his name. They were left entaij^d upon tlifi male line, 
but with the momentous saving-clause, permitting the 
legatee to cut off the entail and will it at his pleasure, 
if he had no sou, and a daughter twenty-one years of 
age. When Mr Tyrrell died, Milicent wanted a few 
months of her majority ; and her father, having waited 
for this event to dispose of his property, had not even 
_ secured to his children what fortune was under his 
independent control. 

Mr Rivington held no friendly feelings towards 
his nieces; he had looked upon himself as defrauded 
during his brother’s lifetime, and was disposed to 
regard his sudden death as a manifapt token of th*e 
i. will of Heaven to give him back his rifhts. He meant 
1 to take the orphans to diis home, Ipd treat them, 
he Nad, as his daughters } aid had no more sense of 
: . his turpitude in seising thus their expected inheritance, 


than has been shewnNsince the beginning of time by 
t t he lawless possessors wf the coveted vineyards. 


I Fourteen days* intercourse with Milicent made him 
Iiato her : he wished® to bury lus brother with all 
possible pomp and ceremony ; but Milicent, knowing 
intimately her dead father’s wishes On the subject, 
roused herself from her stupor of anguish to oppose 
the idea. •Mr Tyrrell had often said, as they passed 
through the village elfurchyard, that I10 would rather 
lie under its willows ‘than in the ancestral vault 
beneath the chancel ; and he owed to his daughter’s 
strength of will and energy of purpose that the wish 
was gratified. Milicent bore down her uncle's oppo- 
sition with a resolution so absolute that he was 
constrained to succumb, and resented the necessity 
accordingly. 

Immediate retaliation was in llis power — to contract 
his business at Roseneath to* the shortest possible space 
of ^gpc, and hurry the sisters back with him to their 
newLondon home. He would have been better pleased 
hath Milicent expostulated on the subject; but her 
character upheld her from any complaint or protest 
against her uncle’s tyranny. She perceived at once 
the feelings .Pnd motives which influenced his conduct, 
l aml she possessed precisely that strength of mind or 
refinement of pride which would have enabled her to 
bear the rack without uttering the groan her torturer 
listened to hear. 

The agc^iy of her father’s death, after the first 
irresistible paroxysms of grief, she consumed in silence; 
as well Hie even sharper pang that her sudden fall 
from wealth and authority to poverty and dependence 
would inevitably proefhee in Buch a nature. Sharper, 
not because her loro had been weaker than her pride, 
but it was comparatively easy to bow to the inevitable 
blow of Heaven, it was martyrdom to submit to what 
seemed the caprice of circumstance, the power of 
injustice and legal fraud. During this interval, she 
had a still greater trial to undergo in the ceaseless 
efforts (ff Luke Forrester to obtain an interview with 
her. The lover she had % rejtcted with such decisive 
scorn in the recent days*of her prosperity, could never 
receive anything from her now ; as for offers of 
friendship and sen ice, they would be intolerable to 
a heart passionate and vehement as her own. Since 
the day they had parted, even in the height of her 
misery, or rather stimulated thereby, Milicent’s love 
seemed on the increase ; addidg the master-grief of 
bitter self-reproach and vain regrets for a future lost 
for ever. The effect of all this mental strife was such, 
that, as they reached their journey’s end, a fortnight 
after Mr Tyrrell’s death, Mr Rivington, on looking®®! 
Mificent, consoled himself with the reflection that his 
two daughters had nothing to fear from her rival beauty. 

Mrs Rivington and her daughters wore in a state 
of great excitement on the evening of tho expected 
arrival of Milicent and Lilly Tyrrell. The latter, 
being a child, had little to do with the tremor of 
curiosity and anxiety that agitated tliemP it was all 
due to Milicent, the reputed beauty, the impoverished 
heiress, the rejected bride.* Augusta Rivington, as she 
coquetted with her crape-trimmings and long curls, 
pleasantly conscious how well her mourning attire 
becait& her, was explaining^) Maurice Halford, her 
reserved, dilatory, but assured admirer, how the case 
stood. 

‘ Poor unfcle could have settled everything on 
Milicent, and sfc was always brought up to expect It. 
Po$? girl, it must be a dreadful blow to nftr. I should 
feelfct myself keenly,* little as I care for fortune. But 
then, you know, the property ought to have been purs 
before, so that we are getting only our rights after all.’ 

Mr Halford knew all about it, as i&waa the one 
subject of talk in their mutual circles, and bowed 
gravely, in unmistakable acquiescence^ sis the young 
lady paused. 
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♦ It is shocking to think of 1 ’ subjoined Mrs Iiivington, 
stirring into a blaze the before hit fire. ‘ .For just bne- 
and-twenty years my husband las been defrauded b;f 
his brother, without the smallest acknowledgment or 
attempt at compensation; but' there is a providence 
that watches over these things. In spite of their 
father's robbery, his children shall always rind a home 
with us.’ * 

‘And sisters in your fair daughters?’ asked Mr* 
Halford, with precisely the same inclination as before. 

* Pardon me, Mrs Iiivington, but few women would be 
capable of such magnanimity.’ 

Augusta looked up a little uneasily ; but, assured by 
her scrutiny, said with a little laugh, in reply to his 
first remark : 

‘I hope so ; but they say our poor cousin’s temper is 
so difficult, and she has been so flattered and spoilt, 
that it will not be easy to be very fond of Jier. She 
has governed like an autocrat at Rosenoath. is 
really a terrible reverse.’ * 

‘It is quite certain she could not be very amiftfrie,’ 
remarked the elder Miss Iiivington, in a slightly under- 
tone, ‘or Luke .Forrester would never have jilted 

her' % 

‘Hush! my dear,’ interposed her mother quickly / 

‘ it is not fair for one lady to tell such tales of another. 
Notiiing blights a young woman's prospects in society 
like the reputation of having been jilted. The secret 
is safe with you, 1 am sure, Mr Halford ?’ ^ 

‘ Of course, the lady was jilted in the days of her 
prosperity.’ ^ 

‘I really can’t take upon myself to say, but I fear 
not: Mr Forrester is not even Ai that case less disin- 
terested than — excuse me — the sex in general. 1 ’ortion- 
less maidens are little in demand, exeept-m novels.’ 

*A libel!' whispered Augusta softly. ‘Why don’t 
you take up the gauntlet for mankind?’ But Mr 
Halford was ill a muse, and did not hear her; indeed, 
he heard nothing till a sudden movement announced 
the guests were come ; then be loused and molded about 
him. The room hail a Jery^ pleasant aspect, with the 
glow of fire and lamp reflect ett in every opposing point 
of glass and gilding, and heightening the warm thus of 
the pictures on tile wall, and the rich flower-painted 
carpet under foot. It was thick sot with all kinds of 
fantastic couches, if the travellers wore weary; ami on 
the table was a dainty repast, ruudy spread, to tempt 
and gratify appetite if hungry ; and then what intense 
anxiety in the faces of aunt and cousins— could the 
welcome be mistaken ? 

Mrs Iiivington and Augusta hurried down stairs to 
meet the strangers; they were so long in returning, 
that ICleauor said she would go and sec if anything Vas 
the matter; and almost involuntarily, mo red by an 
unusual curiosity, Air Ilalford 1'ollowcd her. 

Milicent stood in the hall, giving, in clear calm tones, 
some instructions respecting her luggage ; the greet- 
ings had no doubt been exchanged, iipr Mr lining Lon 
was bustliilfe up stairs, and his wife and daughter stood 
a little apart, watching their kinswoman. Her arm 
pressed closely to her side Jier little trembling sister; 
otherwise she would have stood erect, and her face was 
turned towards the light, Mr Halford was a sensible 
man, but bo had a greafr^weakness for beauty ; 1m was 
an absent one, too, and stood and gazpd at Milicent, 
ignorant that his mistress’s eyes were upon him. 
Very pale and worn her face looked twith recent 
watching And anguish, and its explosion was fixed 
cold, bmt the perfection of feature, the fineney of 
outline, was unimpaired. »Thero , was no extraiWous 
help ; her hair, of the beauty of whfth much had been 
8&ia,jrdfemed to have been carefully concealed ; but the 
Nearly marked line of the brows, the shade 4 of the 
lashes, kinfcedat colour and character. These points 
were patent $o all her observers ; but only one carried 
the scrutiny deeper, and detected, in spite of the careful , 


self-possession^the latent expression of the deep-blue 
eyes— an occasional scintillation of passion and reck- 
lessness that touched him, together with the sudden 
dilation of the delicate nostril, the quiver of the lines 
round the flexible mouth. 

Mr Iiivington ’stopped qhort at the head* of the stairs. 

‘ Girls, take your cousyis up stairs, if they have finished 
their orders, and help them tb make haste down to tea, 
for we sha’n’t stand on the ceremony of wsjting. What, 
Halford, my dear fellow ! How do ? Always glad to 
sec you. No need to introduce you to Milicent Tyrrell 
— you knoW who she is.’ . 

‘llut I shall feel obliged if you will let Miss Tyrrell 
know who I am,’ said Mr Ilalford smiliag, in order to 
mollify the roughness of the other’s speech. 

Airs Iiivington introduced him. Milicent, who had 
not condescended to notice her uncle’s insult, bowed in 
a stately, unconscious way, and, still holding Lilly’s , 
hand, folio wcif Augusta to d bedroom. 

There was no fire in the* spacious, cheerless apart- 0 
ment ; they had had a long journey, and the child was 
benumbed with cold? Milicent hesitated what to do, 
and fixed a keen asking gaze on Augusta’s^ face $**her ' 
cousin had offered her services in a careless way, and 
they, had been declined : she now leaned listlessly over 
•the mantel-piece, but£lie attitude alone was languid — 
she was watching every movement of Miliccnt’s with 
intense interest. , 

‘ I cannot — no, I cannot stoop ty complain and ask 
a favour from her,’ thought blilicent. ‘Lilly, I could , 
better die than beg for you.* 

She took off the heavy cloak and bonnet, smoothed 
the fair head, and then kneeling down^before tLcJJftJa** 
one, began to chafe her frozen feet between lier hands. | 
On looking up into her face, she perceived Lilly was . 
crying — not in a childish, fretful way ; her tears fell 
quietly, but large and fast. It was the one thing 
Milicent was not proof against: pride failed her, 
crushed under the rush of the restrained agonies and I 
emotions of the day. She clasped tne child in her 
arms with a cry of passion that startled Augusta to 
her very soul; and then throwing herself upon her , 
knees, still folding Lilly in her ^trait embrace, burst j 
into such an agon/ of weeping, that at length her 
cousin was moved. ! 

‘Miljgcpt, doii’tt»cry like that. You will he very 
happy with us ; we will all be very kind to you.' 

Miiieeiit's bonnet liad fallen off, and her dark hair 
in massif curls swept *vei> cheek and throat ; the face 
was raibou as in appeal against her fate — howbeaytiful 
she was in spite of t'*ars and pallor ! ^Augusta had 
been bonding over ljbr, her hand resting jii her 
shoulder; but she suddenly cl/ew back from the 
caressing postuje. ‘IJad she been less beautiful, I 
would* have loved her.’ A presentiment of trouble 
seemed tv haunt her. 

4 Calm yourself,’ she said coldly ; ‘ and try and come 
down to tiyi. Once more. # can I liel£ you, or shall I 
send our maid ? ’ * 

Milier d # was strivjyg to master herself. She was 
not a stranger to such conflict, and she succeeded now. 

‘ The last time,’ she said, rising and drying her tears, 
‘that you will see me so weak.. We want nothing, 
tlftmk you ; we will join you almost immediately/ 

When they entered the room, some ten minutes later, 
there was little trace of Milieent’s late emotion. Mr 
Iiivington looked up from his meal. ‘Come, girls,’, be 
said graciousty; ‘come to the table: 1 am suro you 
must bo half-starved. And now, one Word, Milicent,* ; 
now I have got you home. I don’t wish to be unkind 
to you, ♦and I would rather we all agreed with one 
ah other. Your’xousins are willing to treat you aaa 
sister, provided you are disposed to keep your temper 
in check — otherwise, that temper will be your ruin. I 
have put up ii the eld house with**nore than I ever 
bore tom any woman ; but in myown, remember I am 


mantes For the rest, to end the subjectffor ever, if you 
marry, I shall give you a younger daughter’s portion.' 
c i Milicenfc’s lip had curled, and her eyes . kindled, 

’ during this speech. At its close, on perceiving her 
uiftPle’s look of self-complacency, she said quietly : 

*1 am sorrel cannot be grateful ; hut it is impossible 
, " to /.give me my own, or to unite the characters of 
„ defrauder and benefactor." 1 . 

, Mr Riving/;on turned pale with hate and anger. A 
confused murmur of indignation rose from his wife 
and daughters. • The former could not find adequate 
words lor bis feelings., A womans wrath is more 
facile. 

‘I suppose, Cdiss TyircII,' said Mrs Hiving! 'm w ith a 
sneer, ‘you and your sister have a choice of asylums, 
as you^isk ours so soon ?’ % 

Milicent was rising nj>. At that moment, the was 
, reckless of lu*r fate: .wild thoughts of seeking some 
refuge from hm* present ifcgradation, however abject, 
r and labouring at some employment, however menial, 
that weald presene bare life t£ c noth, possessed Jier 
mind. She threw' a mental glance into the field of 
strife — thq huge city that was roaring outside the 
windows. It was appalling; still, she was equal to it ! 
A restraining hand pressed her arm ; she shook P off* 
impatiently; then her eyes fell an Lilly. ' 

Mr Halford’s mind was prompt. He interposed 
quickly : - ? 

‘The poor little one* yonder gets nothing to eat, and 
• she is too cold and tirof to enjoy it if she did. Mum 
is a warm seat, Miss Lilly, ami I have, a stalwart knee, , 
if you arc not too hig to sit upon it.’ 

■ p roduced Its oficcfc; for herself, no hardship but ( 
would be preferable to her present position; but it | 
might kill lier sister. Milicent sat down m silence. | 
‘God give me strength to bear!’ she cried mentally, j 
‘ for no slave is bound more surely.’ ! 

AGUICPLTUH A L STATISTICS. 

As any question connected witli the bread we cat, and 
the sources of Us supply, must in some degree be 
interesting, we propose , giving a brief outline of the 
recently published statistics of Scottish agriculture. 
The comprehensive tables lately issued by the Highland 
and Agricultural Society, come at a time pii'gularly 
apropos. The want of detailed and authentic informa- 
tion as* to our agricultural product', lias long been fell ; 
so much so, that during l\ st autumn, it led to what 
may t almost be termed a broad revolution, ns when 
the loaf reaches a certain price, people, will be curious 
as to the cause, especially wheirsueli an event happens 
right in the face uftwhat is presumed to be a more 
than ordinarily abundant harvest. ‘The quantity of 
grain w*e grow, and its ever- varying price, is a topic 
on which the public are always eager for information ; 
and if government would organise ah effective annual 
agricultural census, we vguturc to predict that no 
*j series of statistics would be more eagerly looked for, 
or more thankfully received — jphicli, indcW, is indi- 
cated by the fuel, that * the leading journal’ took the 
pains to send a well-informed writer on the subject 

from the Land’s End to John o’ Groats, to get even 

an i<Jea of the produce of last year’s crop. 

It as to agriculture that a country is chiefly indebted 
1 for the food of its people ; and the greatest abundance 

■„ articles of luxury cannot prove a compensation 

/or & falling off in the quantity, or a deterioration in 
the quality of the food-stuffs .we cultivate. Thus a 
prosperous agriculture is one of the surest signs of a 
flourfehipg community— the foundation of it# wealth. 
The prqtats of the loom, the juice the grape, tlfc 
arts painter, the creations of fee sculptor, the 

trad^Jf%ie priptejr, and oil else thattfninistcra to the 
coih^fi^ grandeurs luxury, orkiviUsatfoii of the human 
! he dispensed with : still, maft must have his 


food. Experience praxes, that the periods when the 
breaVl and beef of a (fbuntry* are at stake, are" those 
‘Of the greatest dongelto to its institutions: chartism 
becomes ‘a food question;’ bread-riots .engross tho 
attention of the Home Secretary; and ‘provision 
leagues’ for ‘the sovereign people ’ rise like an exhala- 
tion, designed to resist tho combinations of speculators, 
or to terrify the government. Hunger seldom reasons 

it acts ; and w hen a harvest is said to be more pro- 
ductive, and the gva.n #>f better quality than usual, 
the unreasoning mob cannot understand why the price 
of their loaf should be doubled. 

* They manage these things better in France,* is a 
saying which is as frequently misapplied ns otherwise; 
but in regard to its productive qualities, and accurate 
statistics of its agricultural produce, that country 
n much before Britain. Long ere our government 
knew or could gain an idea of what the result of the 
crojf/'f 1 8.V* would lie, the French were in possession 
of such data on the subject as served to make them 
inuredi.d' ly aware of tho fact, that this particular 
harvest was less productive than usual. The moment 
this important fact was made known, measures were 
promptly taken by the emperor and his advisers to 
provide for the deficiency by increasing the supplies — 
imports of grain being encouraged, all exports pre- 
vented. IIow is Ibis? Why are we behind our allies 
in so important a matter? In some other respects, 
we have k<apt pace with the advancing spirit of tho 
times, and," more particularly, with the increasing 
demand etifisl.-s. We have, tor instance, much 
regular informal!' <a from the Foard of Trad* 1 on 
kindled subjects: F?c c\porn and imports of Jill 
kinds of food and produce ait 1 made known to us; 
wo know the* quantities we receive of Dutch cheese 
or American flour; we can also toll how many bolls 
of foreign potutoc * or bush chi of Hamburg fruit wo 
import yearly. We can tell to a nicety the quantity 
of barky we make into spirits; the quantity of soap 
we bestow on our population; the quantity of bricks 
w’e make. Seeing that we d;> all this, may it, not he 
ahked why we have nevec {.ikon an account of the corn 
wo grow ? 

A multi r of such importance ought not to be 
longer left to g*«es.s-woik ; nor ought we H> allow other 
couutii'W to shoot ahead of us in things which we, 
ns a commeioial nation, consider to be particularly our 
forte. Franco, as we have already stated, has a woll- 
organi«cd arrangement for the collection of agricultural 
statistics ; so has Prussia, and many of tho other 
continental stab i. Brother Jonathan, in addition to 
ascertaining the produce of his crops, includes in hig 
inqYiiry the extent * of improved and unimproved land, 
working-oxen, butter, cheese, wool, hay, clover-seed, 
other grass-seeds, flax-seed, animals slaughtered, honey 
arid becs-wax, besides oilier articles — such as maple- 
sugar and molasses, domestic fabrics, population, &c.; 
Thus the younger country sets an example to its 
pnrcnt-*-an example, however, which we Cj have been 
slow to take advantage of. Hut it is so self-evident, 
tli at we should bo at least qn n par wdth other countries 
in this respect, as to require alipost no argument or 
demonstration: the prosperity of a gouutryiis so com- 
pletely bound up with its agricultural progress, that 
its state is often demonstrable from the yards of, its 
farmers or tho condition of its fields. 

Tho progress of our agriculture during repent years- 
has been striking. The farming mind, it has been 
sni<^ is loss impressible, and slower to take in new 
idea;* than the manufacturing mind; but, it is now, a 
settled belief, thitt the British farmer has awakened 
from his long trahee, and is at last thoroughly Aroused 
to the question of the protection and development of 
his particular interests. With somp few^ exceptions, 
he is ever ready to seize upon the newest invention in 
farmipg-implements : he seeks out the most fertilising 
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manures, the best methods of Jfaining, and the best 
arrangement of farm-buildings. I fie engages the rfiost 
skilful servants and the most| intelligent labourers* 
and, greatest and best of all improvements, lie lias 
chained the steam-horse to the plough and the thrash- 
ing-machine. Wherever we firfil steam introduced, it 
is a significant mark of progress ; and the more wo -can 
use it, the better. Steam-horses require i!o feeds of 
corn, and therefore leave all the mure grain for the 
food of the people. * 

The principal features illustrated by the successful 
collection of agricultural statistics in Scotland for the 
second time, are — the absurdity of former guesses on 
the subject, the feasibility of obtaining such returns 
with ease and accuracy, and a demonstration of the 
correctness of the first year’s collection, already alluded 
to in our number of 8th September last. 

Mr Hall Maxwell’s report for 1 855 embraces five 
tables, which contain the number ut occupants a'*d the 
acreage in tillage of agricultural tenements i allied at 
rentals of not less than L.10 or L.20, according to 
the counties in which they arc situate^ ; the amount of 
stock possessed by these occupants ; the g^pss estimated 
produce of the principal cereal and root crops ; the i 
estimated average produce per acre of the same crops ;* 
the estimated averages per acre which have been 
reported for each district into which counties are 
subdivided. It w’ould not suit our purpose, or the 
tastes of our readers, to go minutely intefethc figures 
of these elaborate returns; it will suffice to give n 
brief summary of the principal heads,, km 

Occupants. — Till the present Report was issued, the 
exact number of agricultural occupants or farmers in 
Scotland was unsettled. We arc now told that tin* 
list contains 4 U LO occupants, rented at affd alone L 20, 
in the counties of Argyle, Caithness, Inverness, Ork- 
ney and Zetland, Ross and Cromarty, and Sutherland, 
and in the Island of Arran, and 39,127, rented at L.10 
and upwards, in the remaining < ountics — making a 
total of 4 H, I (17. Tins does not, of course, intrude the 
crofters ; but from a sopafak^ielurn of ‘ small boldines,’ 
published as an addendum tif the inquiry of 1854, we 
find them to be 42,229— name! v, 10.144 paying less 
than L.10 of rent, and 20,085 paying less than L.20 
annually. This gives us a grand tfrtal of 85,01)0 
larmers, great and small. 

The average size of the large llbhlings can be ascer- 
tained easily by dividing the total acreage of a county 
by the number of its occupants. Thus Aberdeen con- 
tains 479,000 arable acres, which, divided by 7320, the 
number of farmers, gives an average quantity of land 
of about 054 acres to each. Mid-Lotlnan farms s^em 
to average f 14] acres. The largest holdings seem to 
be in the counties of Haddington, Berwick, and Rox- 
burgh, which respectively average 220, 102, and 131 
acres. The average for the Highland counties gives 
about 6G acres ; while the total average for Scotland is 
close upon £ 2 acres. » 

Acreage. — There arc some deviations, from 1854 in 
the taking of the acreage for 1835, ‘permanent pas- 
ture* and * sheep- walks’ having been omitted. ‘In 
Other respects, it is conceived that the returns for the 
two years generally correspond, if allowance, be made 
for such fluctuations in 1 dropping as are fairly attribut- 
able to, and must ever occur in consequence of prices, 
weather, and other accidental but inevitable influences. 
The green crops, particularly turnips, thew a large 
toorestee, indicating, probably, a gutter breadth in 
preparation* for grain; but the extent under corerfs is 
nearly the same, though the distrlbu^on of the different 
crops varies^ Wheat has inercased by 23,084$ acres; 
baiicy has decreased by 21,424£. There is a trifling 
difference infkvour of oats, and against the other crops ; 
but the grost returns for the two years, as regards the 
acreage under wheat, barley, oats, rye, bore, beang, 
come within 250J acres of each other.’ The total 


number of acrSs under all kinds of crop, including 
grass- and fallow under rotation, was 3,530,068^ in 
1855. While the difference on the acreage lias varied 
considerably, it is interesting to note tke fact of the 
produce of the cereal crops being nearly equal in both 
years. As bearing a little; on the proper* question, wm 
may state that the acreage under flax in 1855 was <^ly 
half what it amounted to in the preceding year. 

Average Produce of Crops.-*- 1 The gross produce of the 
principal cereal crops for 1855 is as follow' s : — Wheat, 
5,063,074 bushels; barley, 0,092,1)70 ; feats, 30,(^81,35 1 ; 
here, 556,357 ; beans and neqse, 1.183,647: total, 
42,977,1)99 bushels. The sumeurops yielded 48,313,735 
bushels last year — exclusive of the light grain, which 
is estimated this year — making a difference of 5,335,736 
bushels. The brcadtly of ground under potatoes is 
4000 acres more than last year, which has produced 
I 20(H) tons above the estimate of JS55. 

Stock . — Wo may dismiss* the stock in a few sen- 
tences. The tables this year embrace a greater variety fl 
than those of last, :pid indicate a total of f4I kinds 
I of 6,981,295; consisting of — horses, 177,229; cows, 
298,463; other cattle and calves, 676,353; jshecp'/iAd 
lambs, 5,694,900; swine numbered 134,350: and the 
tota> stock of 1855 is in excess of 1854 by 937,911 
*liead. ‘ The gross returns of Rtoek at first sight 
exhibit a startling excess over those of last year,* * 
but the difference is accounted for by the maimer of 
making the returns. • 

These are the ‘points’ of thl^ last, published inquiry 
into the Agricultural Statistics of Scotland, which, 
have, we believe, given complete satisfaction to all 
who are interested in this important ifiquiry. 
have no wish to terrify our readers with a greater 
array of figures than we have already conjured up, wc 
take leave of the subject for the present, m the hope 
that what has been so well accomplished in Scotland 
may speedily be extended to England. 

ENGLISH OE PALIS. 

Mn Aliiuict Smith affirms that there is now’ ‘nothing 
unpleasant between # France and England, except the 
sea.’ Very likely ; but tliero arc many tilings odd, 
and not a few tilings laughable. The entente, cordiale 
is very# sincere, bitt that does not hinder the entente 
littfraiie from being very funny. Albion (no more 
perfide ), the islanders (no longer manthts ), have invaded 
Paris in ^wuirms, and® hate thereby caused quite a 
wonder! ul scarcity of neoemniodatioif in that pleasant 
capital. Our Gallic hords, ‘as ancient foes turned 
lovers niaj befit,’ havA done their utmost to leeeivc 
and greet us after what they c/teom an appropriate 
fashion. , • 

Not only do* ‘ pell ell* — pale ale— and * rosbif blooding* 
threaten io supplant via ordinaire and frir andean (much 
better things, bf the way ) ; hut a language supposed 
to be English because ib§is not French, and which 
sounds like a far-off echo from the Tower of Babel, 
like vocals more fuftyliar to the ears of Mr Layard’s 
Nineveh bull, than to those of him whose Christian 
name is John, may be beard any day energetically 
vociferated in those parts of Paris' where our country- 
men most do congregate. On the cartes of the restau- 
rants in the Palais Royal, have, on their behoof, been 
prepared and printed certain remarkable versions of 
the style and title of the dainties. We are bound to 
confess that the translations seldom tended much t<± 
the enlightenment of our Saxon intellect. For example, 
washing to know the exact equivalent of chicort'e au 
fjiurre j«oiV, we found the plat thus Englished — ‘dandy- 
lions at black butter,* which somehow did not sound 
appetising. 8 * 

Sometimes A ingenious litterateur fairly cut the 
knot, by reproducing th 4 French word garnished With 
some literal English* Thus, A hyau aux pvmmes braisfo 
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t figured as 1 Aloyau at smashed potatoes.* The inimi- 
table sauce piquante appeared as mere ‘sharp sauce;* 

, ” while at dessert, Les quatre mendiants were introduced 
with the most? literal scrupulousness as ‘ The four beg- 
gars ! * What mere homebred student of the vernacular 
would be likely to recognise such seedy characters as 
appropriately representing alracnds, raisins, figs, and 
wamuts! 

Chinois d Vmu de vie — 1 A Chinese at brandy,* sug- 
gested horrible ideas of mummies, cannibalism, and 
New-Zcfidand bafiquets. Yet even the most voracious 
aborigine wojild hardly, think of eating a preserved 
Chinaman at dessert; lie would probably make him 
the pihee de resistance ; therefore, in my bewilderment, 

I sought for a vivd-vocc explanation. 

‘Gar^onl’ I cried to the flying attendant in a white 
apron, whom I had just seen bear at the same time 
iri his arms, and safely deposit before their respective 
owners, six plates of soup, two biftccks aux pommes de 
** terre , one turbot d la crtme y and one fricandeau — 

1 Gar^otT, qu’est cc que e’est qu’ur Chinois ? * 

« * Un Chinois I mais e’est un Chinois ! * 

^iSfecing that this definition, a la Linkum Fidelius, 
failed to enlighten and to satisfy my obtuse intellect, 
he graciously added: ‘Mais attendez, je vais 'jous 
faire voir ! ' And skipping across to that corner of the 
* salon where the lady of the counter sat* enthroned, 
surrounded by fragrant fruits of the sunny south, he 
speedily returned <* with a pretty little cut glass, 
containing a preserved orange. 

A pleasant life it is— for a short time, be it under- 
stood — that breakfasting at a cafe and dining at a 
* -restaurant; where you call for some dish of mysterious 
cognomen with the feeling of a man putting his mite 
into a lottery where there are all prizes and no blanks : 
you know you must get something or other, and you 
have the chance of its being very good. 

I remember one day our whole party wore puzzled 
amongst the varieties of fish in the carte, by the 
announcement of inoules d la marinade. One gentleman, 
urged by a laudable spirit of gastronomic inquiry, 

, orderod them as a plat. 

‘Bien, monsieur.* », And presently reappeared the 
waiter, holding a plate piled up with those small blup 
mussels which may be found in abundance on almost 
every sea-shore amongst the browri' sea- weed, tz id wet 
shingle, They were simply boiled in the shells ; and 
most uninviting, at least to Saxon eyes, did the little 
yellow, shrivelled, snail-lihe Ceatacea app^r. They 
were* motioned a^vay, and ft substitute in the shape 
of a ‘ natural* cutlet * suggested; yet the plat did not 
on that account ‘ waste its sweetness.* The long black 
moustaches of a neighbouring Frenchman turned 
lovingly towards it; and to his •tableau was instantly 
transferred. * 

But to turn from restaurants to theatres. One 
evening I founc^ myself forming pari of a large and 
most attentive audience within the walls of the Optfra 
Comique, one of the prettiest theatres in Paris. It 
had been recently honoured witbis visit fromour Queen 
and Prince Albert, and the drop-scene had been 
beautifully painted anew in their honour. It was 
divided into two compartments, representing on the 
0«ie side the emperor’s reception in London, and on 
the' other that of the Queen in Paris. Vtfry rich and 
tasteful were the decorations, the scenery, and the 
’ whole getting-up of the performances, which consisted 
two dramas. The first was a slight and thoroughly 
French piece, of which the story, even with the aid of 
the libretto, was not very clear. M. le Baron, elegantly 
dressed, strutted about the stage, furiously vociferating 
at Madame ia Baronne ; who, in her {urn, hurled foul 
scorn and ^defiance at a plebeian loftr; who, in his 
turn, was fbllowe4 and caressed by it pretty gri&ette ; 
who, in her; turn, was. tried to he kissed py M, le Baron. 
Everything, however, we may hope, came right in the 1 
1 * ■ 4 4 . 
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end: for in the prettf concluding tableau, the lovers, * 
plebeian and aristocratic, appeared ranged in proper 
corresponding pairs, ffhis being terminated, the pikes 
de resistance of the night commenced, Le Songs (Tuns 
Nuit <$€16, Optra Comique . This piece, in accordance 
with the prevailing Anglomania, was designed to 
illustrate English life and manners 'during the reign 
•of Queen ^Elizabeth, her majesty being one of the 
principal dramatis personce . These were as follow:— 
‘William Shakspeare; Ealstaff, general guardian of 
the royal park' of Richmond; Lord Latimer Jeremy, 
tavern-keeper ; Jarius, forest-guard, a mute personage ; 
Elizabeth ; Olivia ; Nelly, niece of Jeremy.* 

, The first scene opens in the tavern of the Siren, on 
the banks of the Thames at London, where Falstaff is 
giving a grand banquqt in honour of ‘ the great poet 
Shakspeare/ 

Ere tliet arrival of this guest, however, * two masked 
wonieu precipitate themselves into the tavern.* These 
arc Queen Elizabeth and ‘Mias Olivia,’ who, having 
been present incognito at the representation of one of 
Rhakspeare’s plays, were frightened on their return 
by a thunder-storm, and naturally took refuge at the 
Siren. ' ' 

0 ‘ All, madame,’ is Miss Olivia’s exclamation, * what 
imprudence ! ’ 

‘ Is it not natural,’ replies the queen, ‘ that this young 
poet should interest me? I have never seen him ; and 

1 am curio is to know whether the nobleness of his 
features corresponds to the elevation of his mind ; for 
lie will orr. day be the first poet of England.’ 

‘But,’ objects the maid of honour, ‘what morals 
he has ! What scandalous conduct !* 

‘Ah!’ replies Elizabeth, ‘why has ho not near him 
a pow erful friendship, to snatch him from that abyss in 
which his lofty intelligence threatens to perish !’ 

Olivia, however, reminds her majesty of the danger 
they run from drunken sailors, &c., when Elizabeth, 
shewing her some pieces of parchment, replies : 

‘ Look, Olivia, these are blank signatures of the high- 
sheriff, with which my prudence is always furnished ; 
and I need only trace sortie lines- above the signature in 
order to scchre aid and obedience.* 

Despite, however, of this laudable precaution, both 
ladies are considerably taken aback by the entrance of 

Sir John Falstaff, who begins immediately to make 
melodious love to theft). They all sing a trio together ; * 
and then Falstaff informs them that he is very much 
occupied with the ‘ organisation of a banquet to fete 1 
. Shakspeare, who has surnamed me his shadow, the 
great shadow of the great Shakspeare.’ 

The ladies then, on Sir John’s invitation, consent to 
repair to his house at Richmond, where he promises 
soon to rejoin them, and to improvise a little supper ; 

‘ for,* he continues, ‘ in my quality of general hunting- 
guardian of Richmond, 1 eat the best deer — the queen 
does not reckon them — and the finest fruits, leaving 
the second quality for her majesty/ 

‘ Ali ! * remarks Elizabeth, ‘the royal residence?’ t 
have need of great reform/- 

However, before' they can retire, Shakspeare aiid a 
crowd of guests rush in, obliging the ladies to take . 
refuge in, an inner room. The chorus ‘ sing the glory 
of ShVkspeare;’ and he, tuning to the actors aim 
actresses, sings ; ‘ For this evening change thy madf, 
ness, come, my dear Hamlet ; and tasting this mal- 
voisie, drink 5 healths with Macbeth. And you, my 
sensitive Ophelia fill up their glasses; thanks to you, \ 
let S lacbeth forget both his wife and bis refnorse !* . 

Jlremy, entering' Vith solemnity, Sir William l# 
served! ?*' ' i 1 .V'V, 

9 Many scenes equally true to English life and cha- 
racter succeed. There is an under love-plot between 
Misv* Olivia and a certain Lord Latimer, who is very* ; >: 
naturally jealous at the equivocal situations in which 
he finds his lady-love. We will translate part of ft 
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dialogue which takes place tete-Mtete between the poet 
and the queen, when the former 1 more than half-ti$sy. 
He tries to make her remove fier mask, which she 
refuses to do, telling him, at the same time, that she 
knows ‘ all the details of his life/ 

‘ That >s more than I do [says Shakspeare] ; for I have 
forgotten many things.* •• 

Elizabeth . Thou art called William Shaksp&ire. Thy 
natal town is Strafford, in the county of Warwick. 

Shakspeare. Yes ; I can remefnber having in my early 
childhood tended flocks in vast solitudes, on mountain-sides, 
in the midst of the silent majesty of nature ; alone, at 
night, beneath tho stars of heaven. That was the most 
dreamy, perhaps the most fertile, and, assuredly, the 
happiest period of my life ! < 

Elis. At the age of eighteen, you married a woman of 
six-and-twenty. 

Shah, (sighing). Oh, that detail I can never forget. 

Elis. Two years afterwards, your wife died. 

Shah. It is our duty to he grateful for the benefits of 
the gods. f 

Elis. From that time you led a wandering life. 

Shah. True. • 

Elis . Poor and sick, you repaired to Lb n don, where 
you became a prompter, then an actor, then an author, J 
Shah, (astonished). Who are you, who thus know my 
past life? 

Elis. T)o you wish that, in two words, I should tell you 
your present? 

Shah. Let us hear. • 

[ He approaches a sideboard , and Jills a goblet. 
Elis . William Shakspeare, in proportion asb^ur repu- 
tation increases, your character tyecomcs debased; and 
every day you degrade the genius which God has given 
you. 

And so the dialogue proceeds ; the poet drinking at 
intervals, until the queen says : ‘ Enough, Shakspeare ; 
enough, I pray of you ! Already your eyes arc obscured, 
your steps falter.* The reply to this is an ardent 
declaration of love ; the queen says : 4 Willijim ! de 
grdee ! * and the scene terminates by Falstaff and all 
llis crew rushing in, tlireaLeidijg to throw Jeremy and 
all his household goods into the Thames, because he 
refuaod to give them more wine. The poor landlord 
compromises the matter by producing 89100 bottles of 
Madeira. Elizabeth, meantime, 1 has covered Shak- 
speare — now dead-drunk — witli^a splendid mantle, 
Binging as she did so : 

*Ah, let us hide this great man from injuiy 
Like a mutilated chef-dceuvre. 

I shall succeed, T hope, in being his guardian -angel.* ; 

She tak(»s one of the sheriff’s papers from her pocket, 
and retires into an inner room, where’ Olivia is. This 
paper she then causes Nelly to place in the bottom of 
the gjlass from which Falstaff is about to drink. lie 
reads it with great surprise, and finds it is an order 
to transport Shakspeare instantly to Richmond. Then 
Elizabeth appears to him by moonlight, and a strange 
love-scene ensues; after which, however, the queen 
assures Miss Olivia, that ‘if the woman be not mis- 
tress of her feelings, the qu^pu will be mistress of her 
greatness and her glory!* Afterwards, the poor maid 
of honour is forced to swear stoutly to the poet, that 
bis having seen the quBfen was all fancy— a^mere 
midsummer night’s drearq/ , 

So the various entanglements of the piece go on. 
Ealstaff is, threatened with hanging, And escapes 
through the intervention of Shakspeare, whom the 
queen at length considerately enlightens on the subreci 
of' her own identity, while she assures him thatjner 
feelings towards him can be only tlfose of 4 a friend, 
who is at the same time a queen.* The piece concludes 
with singing, Elizabeth chanting to the lords and 
equrtief*: ' \ 

To you/my lords and gentlemen, and to all who desire 
the glory of our country, I present a noble genius/ 


Then to Shakspeare : j 

* Come, William, let my voice encourage thee ; J 

Come, my poet, to the work ! ! 

' Cause to revive in thy writings * 

The kings and warriors of thy country/ 

Chorxls — GlOry to the queen, / 

Noble sovereign ! « 

Elizabeth to Shakspeare (with enthusiasm): 

‘ God wills it — God ordains it! 

Yes, thy splendour shines* 

• On thy natii 0 country ! * 

Thy glory, poet,* ‘ 

. Is also my conquest, ^ 

For it is reflected 
On my royal crown !* 

And so ends this exquisite delineation of English 
character. It was not, we believe, the piece per- 
formed on tliS occasion of Queen Victoria’s visit ; 
and the more’s tho pity; for would it not have been * 

1 a dainty dish to set before the Queen ? ’ * 

IIow is it that our kindly, well-intentioned neigh- 
bours know so little about us ? It ccrtainly f is not far 
want of constant intercourse ; for, as we said before," 
our ceuntrymcn literally swarm in Paris, and announce- 
ments tempting, to cheap locomotion, couched in that 
peculiar French-Enghsh dialect, may be read at every 
corner. What John Pull could possibly refuse to bring 
bis whole family to Paris, oveu including the youngest 
born, vs lien assured that ‘ infaiVts on the knee voyage 
without retribution!' 

‘CRYPTOGRAPHS/ 

Many of our readers, who had long gazed in profound 
mystification at those seemingly mad intermixtures of 
the alphabetical signs which, appearing occasionally hi 
tho second column of the Times, purport to be epis- 
tolary communications, were surprised to learn from 
us that the secrets so concealed *ire in reality not at 
alb inaccessible to ingenuity and perseverance.* The 
art of secret writing is, in fact, in its infancy, or, rather, 
it has yet to be discovered; any # acute person being 
able to furnish himself with a key to the existing plana 
as powerful as that which proved fatal to tho mysteries j 
of hieroglyphics. • 

‘ The three essential properties of secret writing 
required by Lord Paeon,’ says a correspondent, ‘ were, 
Isf, That may be easy hi write and read; 2 d, That 
jit he trusty and undeeiplifrable ; and. 3 d, That it lie 
j clear of suspicion,* to thj uninitiated. To, these may be 
added, that it bo susceptible of great variety. If not 
easily and distinctly written, and/as easily deciphered 
by those in peg *?ssion of the key, it will be compa- 
ratively uscledfei ; for the trouble and uncertainty will 
prevent its adoption. If it be not wholly undecipherable, 
except by the initiated, it can never be trusted to in 
important matters ; and it isjdesirable, as far as possible, 
to prevent suspicion. To aid in this last requirement, a 
newspaper &oukl seem-^o be its best channel. A private 
letter written in cipher would hardly find its way 
through the post-offices of Europe, when a newspaper, 1 
with the same letter printed, would pass without 
attracting attention. Variety is also of great import- 
ance. All the world might know * the principle on 
which a cipher is constructed, and yet the changes 
may be so great, as/ like those of a Bramah lock, to 
be almost infinite. No cipher can ever be„perfect # 
where the same letter, figure, or character, is always 
represented in tho same manner: some mode must be/ 
adopted By which an endless variety may be secured* - 
’With such observations, our correspondent intro- 
duces a 8pecim?iv of cipher of his own invention, and 

* See * Secrets WxppMd/ hn No. 508 (second lerte#), and 1 
* Cryptography’ la No. 87 of this Journal* ■ -v* 
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■i StrijiniU H with perfect cpnfitoce to tfce efforts of the 
-'imtfdom. He puts it fdirwfcrd as in itself an irresdiv- 
Al®e Enigma to the uninitiated, and as being capable 
such yayirty as will present a constant barrier 
gainst curiosity. After an interval for full con- 
h aide^ftion, h^. promises us tl;e Key, with a detail of the 
veyysmiple mode in which it«iuny be applied. The 
<line he gives to be deciphered is — ' 

meljykwHcfiinrcauxlsvadlbxpfhoniqelteruickjrvthrdaylaq 

ixokpfgo. 

But tfra difficulty of making the smaller alphabet 
distinct in writing tvfii/U scorn to. recommend capital 
'letters: it wi^ be less liable to mistake. 

I ( ;HELJyKWLLCMNHCAUXLSVAnLr.XrFIIOMQnKEnUICKntVT 
■ HRJ) AYL AQIXOK pVg ( ) . P 

, , We have only to add, that the author has furnished 
1 !lT» with his name and address, with references which 
- seem to make his good faith unquestionable. 
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(&ETUKNLD J-ROM Till! DEAJJ-I ETTKll OFFICE.) 

Thank yon for your kindness. 
Lady fair and wist. 

Love is famed for blindness, 

Lovers — hem ! for lies. 
Couvfsbip ’s, mighty pretty, 
Wcdlocfc a grand sight! — 
Should I — from the city , 

A plain man, ma’am — wiib*, 

Hfe we sponso-and-wive il, 

Just one honest line, 

Would you e’er forgive it. 

Pretty Valentine ? 

Honey-moon quite over, 

If I less should scan 
You with ave of lo\ er 
Thaiitfrf mortal man? 

Seeing my fair charmer 
Curled up s])ire on spire 
All in paper-armour 
By the parlour-fire*: 

Gown that wants a stitch in, 

Hid by apron fine — < 

Scolding in the kitchen — 

Oh, fie ! Valentine. 

Should I eoui^hofne gurly, 

Vexed with Fortunes frown 
’Find a hurly-burly# 

House turned ujf ide down. 
Servant!; all a-snari, or 
Loitering on the stair, * f 
Breakfast still in parlour, * 
Dinner — anywhere. 

Shall 1 to my bacon, 

Meekly fall^nd dine? 

No, or I’m mistaken 
Much — niy Valepjfine. 

What if we should quarrel ? 

Bless you, all folks do ! 

Will you talto the war ill, 

Yet ha)f like it too ? ' 

’When" I storm and wrangle. 
Obstinate, absurd, 

Will you sit and jangle 
For the latest w ord ; 

Or, while poor Love, crying, 
felJpon tip-toe stands, 
pp»% plumed for flying— * 
Will you laugh, shake hands, 
And, the truth beholding, p* 

*Wjth a kib» divine 1 
Stop »y rough ritouth’s sco/ding, 
Gaau^.yalentine? . 


If, as tirEpa growtiarder, < 

Via fiiMlackof pelf, 

Little in jfhe larder, 

Less upon the shelf ; 

Will you, never tearful, 

Make your old gowns do, 
Mend my stockings, cheerful, 
And pay visits few ; 

Crave nor gift nor donor, 

Old tunas* ne’er regret. 

Seek no friend save Honour, 
Dread no foe save Debt, 

Meet ill-fortune steady 
Heart to heart with mine, 
Like a gallant lady — 

Will you, Valentine ? 

• 

Then, whatever weather 
Come — or shine, or shade, 
Let’s set out together, 

Ne'er a whit afraid. 

Age is not alarming; 

I shall find, I ween, 

Yon at sixty charming 
As at sweet sixteen ; 

Let ’s pray, nothing loath, dear. 
That our funeral may 
Make one date serve both, dear. 
As our marriage-day. 

. Clasp hands 1 joy or sorrow ; 
Thou art mine — I thine : 

And wo ’ll wed to-monow, 
Dearest Valentine ! 


THE GRAVE OF“ FRANKLIN. 

Great and •wide-spread as is the name of the ‘printer- 
philosopher,’ and proud as the people of Philadelphia are 
of their illustrious townsman, we doubt much if one in a 
hundred of the pioscnt generation of Philadelphia have 
ever seen his tomb. Thousands pass daily within a few 
feet of i* lie spot where his allies and those of his wife 
repose, without being eon«pioivs of the fact, or, if aware 
er it, unable to obtain a glimpse of the grave. The bones 
of the lightning-tamer lie within a very short distance 
of Arch Street, in the north-east corner of Christ Church . I 
grave-yard, ato Fifth and Arch Streets. As is generally 
known, the spot is marked by a slab of marble, whloh is 
almost level with tliq. earth, and which bears the simple 
inscription — ‘ Benjamin and Deborah Franklin/ If the 
wall at this feint was removed, and a neat iron railing 
was erected in its stt-ad, every passer-by would be afforded 
gratification now very difficult to obtain. In a Philadelphia 
newspaper, published in December 1774, we find the 
following notice of the death of Mrs Franklin: — ‘On 
Monday the lfilh inst., died, at an advanced age, Mrs 
Deborah Frankliu, wife of Dr Benjamin Franklin; and on 
t lie Thursday following, her fefoains were interred in the 
Christ Church burying-ground .’ — Philadelphia Bulletin, 

MANKIND NOT SO BAD AFTER ALL. 

It is a curiohs thing that the man, in all England, whose 
duty it is to know most about crime, has been heard to *fcy; 
that he finds more and raora to excuse in men, and thi nks 
better of human nature, even after tracking it ihropgft Its 
most peryerse and intolerable courses; . . ,y It is tho 
man Who has seen nothing of'Jife whq is intolerant of his 
fellow-men. . ... . Misanthropical people have* 
cases, been made misanthropes by hoping too 
go on, thmklig the best you can of mankind, lurking the , v 
most .you can for them, never scolding; 
wilinot be wise your way ; and, even then, beingsure ! 

thi^k as gently and q&lpvingly as yo« $jm j 

but a scant meagre of tolerance tb 
Arthur Helps in Fraser's Magaziw, Feb; 
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It was past midnight, and London was in its gl<y*y. 
!' The crowd of carriages and pedestrians was swollen 
i , by the contributions of the theatres, yhicji now gave 
| j forth their audiences in dense volumes; and talking, 

! laughing, and sometimes singing, the denizens of the 
j i metropolis passed proudly along their illumined streets 
\ ; in all the security of noonday. It was impossible 
i 1 to observe the aspect of the night, for the lamps of 
i the sky — never at any time so bright to that multi- 
tude as the gaslights of London — w ere un i ; and 
'j when a sudden shower descended, it took everybody 
1 , by surprise. Almost immediately the great hulk of 
j 1 tiie pedestrians vanished, you could not tell how or 
j | where, absorbed as it might seem by the il’n/ts at tin ir 
i j si ile ; and, in the .*..11110 m\ slciions f.islnon, th vehicles 
j ! were instantly doubled and trebled jn nunibei, and 
their gliding pace and rattling wheeL became a rash 
i and a roar. 

in one oi 1 lie more urish* 1 »Jh* quarters of tlie town, 
j , .1 huiy and gentleman, after endeavouring 111 vain to 
j find a hackney-carriage, were fain to run up the steps 
| ! of a house they were passing, and take smelter in the 
] ( doorway. Tiie gentleman was a man about middle 
i 1 ago, as ell dressed and will mannered; and tli*. lady, who 
I . was much younger, had something nearly approaching 
j 1 fashion in her frank, Keif- possessed London 
j; 4 Well, this is provoking!’ said she; 4 but 1 am 
1 1 rightly served for putting on my bc 3 t bonnet to go to 
, | the pit.’ 

tl 4 Hung the bonnet !’ replied the gentleman. 4 Look 
j | how these carriages are rattling past us! — what lucky 
1 1 fellows they contain ! Why should you and I be 
1 1 trudging home, after midnight, through the sloppy 
1 1 streets and the plashing rain ? ’ # 

! i 4 Tush, tln^e you are harping on that again! We 
i j might have had a cab, if we had thought of it ; and wo 
i | can afford one on the rare occasions vi hen avc go to 
! the theatre. And it is not a great many years, you 
| know, since I could say thitf much; but a nnurw^tli a 
! gentlemanly employment in a public office, and a snug 
' salary of L.25G a year, lias no reason to be dissatisfied.’ 

! ‘Every man lias reason' to be dissatisftefl when he 
| sees fortune before him, and yet is allowed no oppor- 
; I tunity to gra£$> it. If I had not been such a fool 4s 
to allow you to over-persuade mo tJrcftise Jones’s o(f>r 
isf a share in his speculation, we might at this moment 
have been so far on the way to wealth.* 

I , 4 1 would not have interfered, John — I declare I woi^ld 
j not, if X Had thought you would merely have lost your 
L.100 ; but X know you too well, and I suppose you are 
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not different from other people. If the speculation . j 
had failed, yoirwould have tried'to bolster it up with j. 
more money; you would have got into debt; you H 
would have lost your appetite and spirits; yoi^vould | 
have been a miserable man, perhaps for the rest of 1 
your life.’ .1 3 

* All that is nonsense — the speculation was perfectly 
safe.’" 

‘All speculations are’ safe— till they fail. But what 
has .Jones gained by it V * 

4 Only a cool hundred : cent^por cqnt. — that’s all.’ 

‘I deny it, John — I see noAiing like a cool or a | 
warm hundred about him. IPs apartments are not M 
half so handsome as ours; I miss in tljein a hundred j; 
things that you and I reckon indispensable for com- fj* 
fori ; and instead of being a happier man, he looks 1 
every day more anxious and careworn. You may J 
depend upon it, both his hundreds are mm in jeopardy, ' 
and perhaps something more besides— and sjicculations 
don't always succeed.' 

k Hindi, hush ! there is a carriage stopped two doors 
off. I wonder who iL is that 1a coming out. A man \ 

| about my own ago.’ j 

4 And neither better looking iw>r better dressed,* 1 1 
whispered the wife smiling. 1 1 

4 See, lie turns towards us to pay the cab.’ j j 

4 And gives, I dare be sworn, neither more nor less 1 
than the fare.’ 

‘And may he mount*) tlae stops, with liis man- 
servant waiting, baieheadcd* to receive* him; and now 
lit* goes m to hi.s home of luxury and splendour, and 
the door shuts out the vulgar world behind him !’ 

* Why, John, it is not for nothing you have been to 
the theatre to-nftpit ! What is so interesting to you 
m that man ? ’ 

4 Oil, nothing. ITc merely comes in, in the midst of 
my reflections, like an impersonation t$f my thought. 

1 wish 1 were in that man's position!* II«re a wilder 
splash of rah’ arne dow and a person they had seen 
emerge from a neighbouring area without his hat, 
sprang up the steps beside them, to keep his bare poll 
from the blast. 

4 Pray, sir,* said thV, new-comer, 4 was it at the second 
door off' the carriage stopped just now?’ 

‘ ] l was.’ 

4 And set down a gentleman ? ’ ,> 

4 Yes.’ 

‘ I thought so. That was my master.’ 

* Pray, i» your master,* asked the lady, smiling archly - 

to li.r husband, ‘ilvery rich man?’ , 

4 A very rich tnan ? Ob* no doubt; everybody 
thinks so.* ^ ♦ * * 

• 4 But have you no evidence of it yourself? Does he 

* 

w 
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keep a great establishment? Poefc ho give fine 
entertainments?’ 

* Nothing of the sort : he *s a very quiet gentleman, 
my master iis* 

• ‘Does he spend money on his dinner and wine?’ 

* He usually dines at htg club — 1' suppose for about 
halfa-crown ; and, although he has plenty of good 

■ wine in his cellars, he never takes iftoie himself than 
a glass or two of sherry.’ 

‘ Then, how does he shew that he is a man of fortune ? 
Does Ik* game?’ r 

* Oh, bless you, no-r-pothing of the kind.’ 

‘ Has lie an extravagant wife ?’ 

‘ No wife rfc all.’ 

‘Then, how does lie amuse himself?* 

‘ lie has two or three horses down in the country, 
and follows the hounds, on some occasions when he 
happens to have time. But he is mucji taken up with 
business: when at home, lie does nothing but, pore over 
papers and accounts. And that reminds me that he is at 
home flow, (lood-niglit, ma’am and taking advantage 
of a pause in the rain, the communicative domestic ran 
off to hie master’s house, and let himself in with the 
latch-key. 

‘Now, you sec, John,’ said the young wife, hardly* 
able to smother a laugh— ‘ nftw you see what tlfe 
object of your envy is. Why, you enjoy life more 
yourselfl You entertain some friends; sometimes jou 
are by no means* satined with a couple of glasses of 
sherry ; you ride after the hounds more than once in 
the year, without the trouble of keeping horses ; j ou 
never think o£ business without the walls of Somcisct 
►House; and, "besides all that, John, you have the 
advantage of a little wife to laugh with you m lion you 
are merry, comfort or rally you when you are sad, 
and keep you in order when you are naughty.’ 

‘That is all very well,’ said the husband, walking 
thoughtfully along, for it was now fair ; ‘but I wish 
I were in that man’s worldly position ! ’ 


The little wife was at home, looking wonderfully 
■well in a low dress* although it had long seen its last 
party, and fidgeting about the room in expectation of 
her husband coming in to dinner. It was Ion ; past 
liis hour; and as the Somerset House* gentlemen 
Usually introduce their official methodisrn at homo, she 
was more surprised than the occasion would have 
seemed to require. By %ncP by, she beanie a little 
nervous; and as his w<M-known knock at length 
Bliook the door, she thought U> herself that the sound 
was not so authoritative aslusual. No wonder; for 
when he came in, lit was pale and haggard-looking, and 
sat down without tendering a word^ef explanation, or 
even seeming to know that he was later than usual. 
The wife made no remark ; but getting a glass of 
wine from th^ cupboard, made him drink it, with one 
of those pretty gestu?es*of command tHat never fail 
with right-minded husbands. f 

‘That has done me good,’ srid he ; ‘I wanted it, and 
you couLdn’t guess why in a month.’ 

‘Is it any tiling about Jones?’ 

‘Jones? No— what puts that in your head? — it is 
about somebody you saw more lat^y than Jones.’ 

* I am curious to know who it is, and what it is ; but 
Wait till after dinner ; you are not looking so well as 
t&aal/ 

‘Let me tell you now, while dinner is coming up ; I 
shall eat all the better for getting.it off my mind. 
You must know, I have been looking in at 4 a coroner’s 
inquest/ c 

‘ A cordnejr’s inquest !— are you store it is not about 
Jones?” f 

‘ Don’t be silly, or I u*on’t say another word. Am I 
always to have Johes flung ht my lieAl in this way V 
‘^gun sure I never mentioned his name before, since 


the night we were at Ijhe theatre. You must have been 
thinking of him youroelf— that ’s it.’ , 

‘ I tell you, I lookcrl in at a coroner's inquest; but I 
kept staring so much at the witness who was giving 
evidence when I went in, that I lost a good deal of what 
ho said at first. I wjrs sure I knew the man ; his face, 
his gestures, the tone of his voice, all were familiar 
to me ; feut I could not call to mind where I had 
seen or known him.* lie described the- appearance 
and manner of the gentleman who had -died under the 
circumstances that were to be investigated ; and, from 
what ho said, nothing could he more unlikely than that 
the unfortunate mini had died by bis own act. What 
lie told, however, of the way of living of the deceased 
called op a strange suspicion in my mind. I could not 
learn from those rouud me, who had come in late <. 
like nij self, the name of the street talked of; and I 
united, ,wiih an impatience I can hardly describe, 
tlironghout the whole proceedings, till it was painfully 
dear to everybody present that it was actually one of 
the most deliberate cases of suicide on record. The 
jury, however, came to no decision ; some other 
ewdenceu^s wanted, and they adjourned to a future 
day. The moment the court broke up, I llew to look 
at the dead body.’ 

4 Well, John,’ cried the wife, ‘you knew the unhappy 
man ? lie v as one of our acquaintances ? Speak ! ’ 

‘lie was no acquaintance of ours; we never saw 
him but inee in our lives; and yet I am sure you 
cannot help being shocked when you hear that the 
corpse 4 t aw lying in the dead-house, stiff and stark, 
was that of the man we saw alight from a carriage on 
our way home from ’the theatre, and in whose worldly 
position I so earnestly wished myself to be!’ The 
young wife "trembled visibly, and the colour left her 
checks. 

* Well, John,’ said she, ‘ and his worldly position — 
what had that to do with it?’ 

‘Nothing, of course — nothing that anybody knows* 
Therefore surmises in the court, whispers, rumours; 
hut that is always the c?ast*. Nothing more is known 
than that the gentlenfiin left Ins home late at night— 
or rather early in the morning — with the implements 
of destruction in his pocket, and that he was never 
seen again alive.’ 

‘ But his worldly position ? — the business he was 
constantly brooding over, according to his servant’s 
account — surely lie did not abandon that in its 
prospenty to rush into an accursed grave? * 

‘How can I tell? I know nothing about his 
business, but that it was great, heavy, and multi- 
farious. That, however, is nothing to the purpose: 
men commit suicide from other causes than business/ 
‘Such was not the case here, John,’ said the little , 
wife decisively. ‘I remember his look, and it had 
nothing in it of love, hate, jealousy, or revenge. That 
man had more than L.100 at stake— more than was 
his own to lose— more than he could lose and live! 
Was Jones there ?’ The husband mutteled something 
terribly like an oath. 

‘ lie was there, hut at a distance from me.* 

* llow did lie look ? ’ j 

‘ Jus*, like everybody else— flushed with excitement/ 
‘Did you go together to'the dead-house?’ 

‘ No ; what business had he in the dead*house? He 
never saw the man when living, and had no curio- 
sity about 1 ’ him when dead. That w as not likely, for 
ho was not fool enough to spend his money in the 
tlpatre, and trudge home through the fhin and mire : : 
and so, as soon f as’\he court broke up, he set oht full 
speed for home. I saw him at a distance still rushing^ 
along, and then he vanished/ 

‘I can understand his haste*— there was somebody 
after hi rn/ * V/ v 

‘ Somebody after him I What do you moan ? Who 
wja after him?* *« \ ‘ ■ ■ 
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* The corpse in the dead-house ! 

*1 declare you will makfe me sjbgry. Jones is nbt 
the fool you take him for : he is'^i very clever, and a 
very thriving man. In a few days, he is to get the use 
of a considerable sum of money, and it will work, I 
have no doubt, like his first bunded.* 

‘That is, it will 'run off to sonny region of hope, and 
another considerable sum of money with it.* * 

‘ You don’t understand business, my dear,* said the 
husband contemptuously; ‘you would have a man eit 
down all his life with his hands across, without making 
any attempt to elevate his position.’ 

‘On the contrary, I would have a man make the 
most strenuous attempts to elevate his position, but 
not by placing himself in circumstances of constant 
worry and constant temptation. When you placed 
a number of pounds in that Hamburg lottery — which 
you afterwards called the Humbug lottery — I made no 
opposition, because I saw. you were bent upon it — ifnd, 
in fact, I had a hankering myself after the folly ; 
although I knew very well it was hundreds or thousands 
to one against us. But what then? TJie money was 
spent, and there was an end. 1 had to dc^ without a 
new dress for a while, that was the very worst of it ; 
and in the meantime we enjoyed a waking dream now 
and then, and after it a laugh, about the fairy fortune 
that was coming to us. That was a mere folly, but 
a comparatively harmless one, because we knew the 
cost, and, by a trifling sacrifice, could afford! it. But 
such speculations as Jones’s!’ 

‘I toll jou Jones will ride in his carriage mobile we 
arc still tramping through the mjro. But enough of 
this. I cannot get the dead-house and its still tenant 
out of my head ; or that Inst midnight ramble, alone 
hut for the haunting shadows that pursued, Surrounded, 
and marshalled him the 1 way that Jie was goin»» ; or the 
white, dead face, with the fixed open eyes that were 
found looking up to Hod in the morning. Get me 
another glass of wine —there’s a good girl.’ 

* No, dear,’ said the little wife ; ‘ I will get ?*ou a 
glass of hrandy-nnd-water, i :u»d make it, as they say, 
“screeching hot;” and we will £alk no more to-night 
about the (lead man or our friend Jones.’ 


Some little time after this, the husband and wife 
were passing the evening sociably tdifctlior after tea — 
the gentleman reading aloud, and then joining the lady 
in a song at the piano. They were very comfortable, 
and it is to he hoped they knew it. The fire was 
bright, hut not glaring; the curtains wore drawn so 
closely as to keep out even the idea of the dark gustij 
night; and the little woman was in excellent voice — 
yet she stopped in the middle of a duet, and said to 
her husband suddenly : 

‘Why were you not at the adjourned inquest 
to-day ?* 

‘Because,’ ljp replied, ‘I had heard about nothing 
else ever since the morning. There are terrible 
rumours about — of crimes that take away one’s breath 
by their magnitude ; and, in ohort, I was sick of the 
whole affair, and determined to wait for the morning j 
paper, which will tell us all # about it. But hank !— a 
• double knock — I wonder whether it is for us.’ ' * 

‘It is Jones’s knock — with a little additional flourish, 
but I could swear to the substance ;’ and presently the 
room door opened, and the servant announced ‘ Mr 
Jones/ ’ * 

Jones was a 'smart fellow, some years y ounger tha| 
our friend ; he had a look of business ip his face, as ff 
ha knew what he was about; but on the present occa- 
sion, this seemed to be mantled over with an air of 
satisfaction, which surprised the lady very much. She 
had, expected to And him pale, haggard, anxiouS- 
loofelng ; and the horrid little woman could not help 
feeling disappointed. # 


‘ And so, Mr Clones,’ said she, when the greetings 
were over, and they were all three seated round the 
fire, ‘ I am told you have become quite a prosperous 
man.’ * 

‘ That is true,’ replied he. 

l A nd therefore, no doubt, aAranquil— happy — satisfied 
— easy-minded man ?* • 

‘All true/ 

‘ Then you have, of course, heard of* your last 
venture?’ 

‘Yes; it t is all gone, money and gains— every 
shilling.’ 

‘ And the large sum you were to have got the use 
of,’ put in the husband — ‘all that is settled?’ 

‘ Quito settled : I have refused to take it. In short, 

I am just a hundred pounds worse than I was bight 
months ago— that is, in money/ 

‘ And in what^Lsp are you \^or?o? I hope you have 
no bills out, or other obligations?’ 

‘No* I alluded to the want of comfort at home, to 
the want of regular flcep, to the want of *quiet 
thoughts; all these I have been minus for eight inonths. # 
But t lie worst time I have had was between the 
inquests ; for the opportunity that was before me of 
flmkins? an attempt to retrieve my loss, ami on a scale 
so large as to offer the # cb;mco of enormous gain, was 
a temptation I could hardly stand, and it shook my 
mind till it tottered.’ 

‘What had the inquest to with it?’ Raid the 
husband, looking down, for he could hardly bear the 
keen look of Jones’s eyes, although be felt impelled 
to ask the question. 

*(Jorue, come,’ replied his friend, almost sternly, ‘have 
done with atlectation. You know what the inquest 
had to do with it. The time was when that wretched 
man was as comfortable as yourself; and he might 
have remained so if he had only been satisfied with 
Llie risk of losses he could bear/ 

4 If all men were so satisfied,’ said the husband 
doggedly, ‘what would become of the commercial 
greatness of England ?’ 

‘The commercial greatness of England would be far 
more, secure than it is, if founded ow reality instead of 
illusion. J tell you there is not a business failure in 
this country, however inconsiderable, which docs not 
so far ftffJH* our prosperity; and it does so, because 
nearly all business failures, however honest the imme- 
diate bankrupts may be, are traceable in their ultimate 
causes to thfl want of hflegfity whiffy speculates at 
the expense of other people' pocketing the gains, *if 
any, and throwing elsewhere — anywhere^-the loss. 
Overtrading, as that vnnt of integrity is mildly 
called, accompanies the g\atncss England; but it 
is illogical to tn |ft>se that for that reason it is an 
essential part of it. So far from being so, it would not 
stand for a moment unless it assumed the character, 
and received the credit of honesty, thus trading on a lie 
in more senses* than one/ • 

‘Well, Mr Jones/ said tlie wife, looking^rery much 
pleased, ‘now do tell us about the inquest/ 

1 All the rumours are confirmed, and more than con- 
firmed ; and by the man’s own written confession of a 
guilt that makes Orly’s brain reel. I foresee, however, 
that the moral guilt \ill be measured by the pecuniary 
amount, and that the pressure of circumstances, which 
would extenuate the crimes of an ordinary malefactor, 
will have no effect in lessening the public abhorrence 
of the forger of a million. For my own part, I do not 
see that the amount has, much to do with the question, 
further thaq that the mind of the tempted is not so 
mucji startled by the idea of a small fraud as of a large, 
one. and, therefore^tnot so apt to consider seriously the 
nature of the guilt/; ’ 

‘ That, I think, is very just ;* but tell us what was 
th6 course of the unhappy man, what Vvere the circum- 
stances which vied him on to destruction. You past 
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know, my husband and I aro pcrsomidy interested irt 
the question ; lor >ve saw him when alive, and had a 
great deal of conversation about him, and” 

* And I solemnly wished’ broke in the husband. 

* * Hush, John, not a word l — for I am anxious to hear 
Mr Jones.’ V , 

1 T have little to tell. t He yens a provineitil attorney 
in Ireland, in very mo'dcrate bu&iifcss; but being a 
man of taleftt and firmness of character, lie was instru- 
mental in establishing a hank in the county, and 
became a person of some consequence. Heat length 
felt his field to be too small, and in an evil hour came 
to London, where bis connection with the bank intro- 
duced him af once to the speculators and capitalists of 
the City; and tins led to large business as a parlia- 
mentary agent, and to his booming chairman of the 
directors of a gnat joint-stock bank in London. The 
road of ambition v*as now fairly owned. Tie got 
into parliament, made himself the leader in the Irish 
Brigade ; then deserted fns party, and became a Lord 
of th<P Treasury. In the nmaipime, lie was very busy 
with the Encumbered Estates Bill; and having pro- 
cured from the commissioners under it almost unlimited 
authority, lie organised an association in England for 
purchasing, and afterwards selling to enormous' 
advantage, properties sold in flic Encumbered Estates 
Court, lie now became chairman of the .Swedish 
Railway, arranged a new insurance company, estab- 
lished a ncwspayler oi/*his own in Dublin, ami plunged 
deep into English, Italian, Spanish, and Amciieim 
railways. Tins is the rough outline: but when and 
where the pressure first began; when tins originally 
obscure and moneyless man found that lie could not 
pursue such schemes without funds; and what were 
the precise circumstances that oiigiuated his ciimes, j 
and Jed him on, step by sUp, to perdition, is not ! 
yet known. It is known, how-over, that he obtained j 
money on the security of forged title?, as ln,m 
the Encumbered Estates Court. lie fabricated , 
shares of the Swedish Railway to the amount ot j 
a quarter of a million ; and besides the, assign- | 
ments of numerous deeds he held in trust, lie forged ; 
on private individuals to the amount of at least 
L. 100,000.’ 

‘ Wliat a gigant'C criminal !’ cried the \oui_ wife— - 
‘can it be that it is the same liKm we s;i* ing the | 
coachman a shilling ! ’ j 

‘It appears that for some time lie must Jiave con- j 
temphited liis ^violent rc#en<#i from the ii*\er of mind J 
ill* which he had Jived Jong. But at length the | 
occasion came; the forgery nf one of the Encumbered [ 
Estates deeds w r as on the elo of discovery ; and the ; 
wretched man went forth frfmi bis own house in the j 
dead of night, with the instrumeift# of dentil in ln^ | 
pocket.' A pause here, ensued, which was «t length 
broken by the husband. 

* All this is jery dreadful, Jones,’ said lie ; ‘ hut the 
case is not umerent, except as regards magnitude, 
from numerous other cases of a similar kind. Why 
should it have greater effect J^ian they ?'* 

‘ On the same principle that a sleeper is awakened 
by the crash of thunder, who would not hear a knock 
at the street-door. This will have an effect which it 
is impossible to overestimate, bemuse the sleepers it 
tvill rouse must be counted hymens and hundreds of 
thousands. Many a restless night will this news give 
rise to throughout the length and breadth of the land — 
many a ghastly look, many a pale and haggard face. 
In many an imagination, will the midnight course of 
the suicide be traced in his wanderings over that 
dark heath ; ^and by many a bedside wifi stand the 


many thousands mofie will receive a lesson from the 
late of John Sadlcirfc But f must now go. Good-bye 
— God bless } ou ! ' | 

Roth of them followed him to the door. 

‘ I thank you, Jones, for this visit,' said the husband 
— ‘I thank you sincerely.' 

‘And — I— too!' said the wife. Her voice was 
broken, And tears were streaming down her cheeks; 
and when the door shut, the little woman threw herself 
into her husband’s arms 'and sobbed outright. 


Appearance of the lifeless form l^ing in the d&ad- 
house. ’To-night, I myself should* have been visited 


by these fancies, if I hkd not taken means to enable 
, m* to set them at defiance* I am v^ry, very thankful ’ 
the, speaker’s voice trembled. ‘I trust that 


THE BRITISH MIRES AND MINERS. 

Although England has been celebrated from the 
earliest ages for her mineral wealth, and has of late 
} ears been as renowned for her coal and iron a9 she 
was in the time of the Phoenicians for her tin, yet 
until the present )ear we have not had in our posses- 
vsioi> any aeeurate statements of the total produce of 
the British mines, nor of the number of miners 
employed in thorn. As the production of the various 
metals in tills country has only been approximative^ 
know n, and variously estimated by different inquirers 
from tune to time, it may not be considered uninte- 
resting to notice briefly the leading points in the 
volume recently published by the Government School 
of Mines, which contains the first authentic accounts 
that have ever been presented to the public. 

It is almost unnecessary to state, that the chief 
mineral productions of tins kingdom are those of coal, 
iron, eoya^r, lead, and tin, besides salt, and many others 
of minor importance ; but, treating the subject m a 
general w av, we nuist confine our remarks to the first 
five named. 

As we luwe aLfcnlv stated, the previous returns of 
the productions of these metals, wfith the exception 
of cupper and tin, have only been estimated, and it 
appear.-. In the returns furnished to the government, 
\t*ry much below their actual amount, in the year 
Dot. Mho total production of coal in Great Britain 
exceeded 01.000 |W i() V >m j or double the amount 
estimated, in on hr t¥i form Koine idea of the extent of 
this produce, let us compare it w ith that of the principal 
coal-producing countries of Europe. That of France 
is between * 4 . 000,000 and 5, 000, 000 tons ; that of 
llelirium about the same ; and that of Prussia between 
ii, 000.000 and 4,0(10,000 tons; so that Great Britain 
produces uenrlv thirteen times that of France and 
Belgium, and sixteen times that of Prussia. 

Thu area of the coal-districts of Great Britain is 
estimated at upwards of 4,000,000 acres, and those 
of France and Belgium at 700,000 and 450,000 acres 
respectively. 

The quantity of pig-iron made in Great Britain 
in the same year was upwards of 0,000,000 tons, or 
eight times greater than that of France, and larges in 
amount than the total productions of France, Russia, 
Sweden, Frusta, Belgium, and Austria. The peculiar 
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manner in which the coal and the iron urea are distri- 
buted over the surface of Great Britain, has been highly 
favourable to the development of coal-mining, as well 
as to the manufacture of iron, and has doubtless been 
the chief cause of the present prosperity of the British 
iron manufactures. 1 

The quantities of copper, tin, and lead, raised In 
1854, amounted to 13,000, 04,000, and 5000 twits 
and upwards respectively. The total value 6f the 
mineral produce of Great Britain, at the place of pip- 
iuction, in the year 1854, is stated afc Hot lets tl^tn 
4:28,500,000 storing. Thus much, then, wejgather of 
the production* of our mines ; but it will be n^ssitry 
to make a few remarks in order to shew more clearly 
their importance. ’ 

<It lias tritely been said, HUat if, oa the one Band, bd* 
great mechanical inventions owe .so much to the abun- 
dance and consequent cheapness of oqr fuel, it n# W&l 

i , - , ^ 
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true that sortie of these inventio s have, on the other feature connected with our mifics which must not be 


hand, materially assisted *of latf years in bringihg 
about that abundance;* for had "it not been for the 
invention of the steam-engine, a large proportion of 
the coal and other mines now in existence would in 
great probability never have been Opened, or if opened, 
would have been quickly abandoned, after involving 
an enormous outlay of capital ; so that it maj be said, 
what coal has done for the steam-engine, the steam- 
engine has done for coal and the other minerals. 

In order, however, to appreciate the importance of 
the mineral resources of this country, it is necessary 
to take a glance at the condition of those countries in 
which such wealth is wanting. In .Russia, for example 
— a region for the most part rich in natural productions 
— the comparative absence of coal and iron no doubt 
accounts in a great measure for the backwardness of 
its population in producing the luxuries awl even 
necessaries of life. In consequence of the d earn ran of 
iron, it is stated that nine-tenths of the cart and wagon 
wheels in the agricultural districts are without irfm 
tire; and, with the exception of private carriages, all 
the axles arc of wood; whilst the scarify of coal 
necessarily forms a groat drawback to the use of 
steam-machinery. 

Perhaps the most startling fact presented to our 
notice in the volume above referred to, is the smallness 
of the number of the persons engaged in mining- 
operations. It would never have been guesstll that the 
total number of persons, males and females, omydoyed 
in all the British mines — which, it may be i^.iti.uiod, 
extend over the greater part cf many counties in the 
north and south of Ihigland and Waies, and consider- 
able districts in Scotland- only animated to 303, 0'H) 
in 1S5L The increase in the total nuniRPT’ of persons 
emplojed in 1854, over 1841, was 57 per c*'”t. The \ 
increase in’ the principal mines was as follow s : -—In j 
the coal-mines, 04 per cent. ; in the iron, 100 per cent. ; | 
in the copper, .37 per cent. ; m the tin, 133 per cent.; ! 
and in the lead-mint's, 00 per cent. • j 

Who can reflect upon KtTgli.fid's countless machines 
and railways and steam-ships, ^ipon her iron bridges ■ 
and jpalacos, without being struck with the \ast amount j 
of minerals employed in their consti net ion ! To' 
attempt to number t lie uses of the so-called ‘baser! 
metals/ would indeed be a vain task ; for, besides w hat j 
is exposed to our view, some thous.fnds of tons of iron 
are annually buried in our streets in the shape of gas I 
and water pipes. The increased excellence of our 
manufactures has naturally led to a great demand for 
them abroad ; and whilst their cheapness secures them 
to almost the poorest in the land, their exportation 
brings us a return of large supplies of the luxuries of 
life to an extent hitherto unparalleled. But in thus 
recording the progress of our mines, we must not 
omit to state that their present prosperity is due, 
in a very great degree, to the advancement of science, 
not only as regards mining itself, but as respects the 
ivrta in general. The efforts of scientific men, stimu- ' 
latcd, ho doubt, by the wants of the age, have been 
the means of raising our • manufactures to their 
present high excellence ; and it is to be hoped that 
they will long continue thqjr exertions, in onk'r that 
England may successfully maintain the position "she 
now occupies. • 

Although the total increase is large, yct f when the 
number of miners is compared with the total population 
of the country, it will be seen that, so far as affording 
the riieana of employment, the min^s of Great British 
*tfmd far below many other native irfrh*3 tries. It must 
- tint ho forgotten that the use and recent improvements 
in* the steam-engines employed in mining operations, 
have tended in great measure to an increase of the 
• production of the mines on the ope hand, hut at fho 
same time to a proportionate decrease in the number 
of hands employed’ on the other. There is another 


overlooked, and that is the condition of the persons 
employed in them, and especially that of the women 
and children. * 

Wo have already stated that 303.000 persons wore l 
employed in the mines in, the year 18^4; of this 
number, 200,107 were males, piul SSio were females. 

The increase in the number of males of twenty years 
of jn;e and upwards in 1851, over was 40 

per cent. ; of males under twenty, 70 pm- cent* ; 
of females twenty years and upwards, 25 per cent. ; 
and of females under twenty, (11 per cent. From i 
these figures, it will be noticed that the number of. | 
females lias not increased so largely as 1 that of the [ 
males. The increase in the males under twenty j 
years of age lias no doubt arisen from the prohibition, I 
by act of parliament, since 1813, of working females j 
underground, formerly, gijls ,werc employed as | 
‘trappers/ but Ibis occupation is now’ exclusively i, 
confined to boys, and no child is allowed to be engaged 
under ton years of np/*. Tt is to be hoped tbjft this 
provision of the legislature has conduced to the welfare , 
of the female population of the mining districts. But 
the social position of the miner is open to improvement 
In in aft y respects — more especially in the provision of 
belter dwelling-houses* and in the establishment of 
schools for the education of his children. 

As a class, tin* miners are but poorly educated ; and 
the earh age at which their chftldron # nrc employed at 
i the mines, is a serious obstacle* in the way of their 
i instruction. The number of colliery-schools in cxist- 
! ence in the year 1851 was only forty-one, with 2013 
| male, and NOR female scholars; but the chief draw- 
back to nnv advancement id the education of children 
in the mining district*, arises from the non-existence 
of any desire on the i>art of their parents to have them 
instructed. From all accounts, however, of Into years, 
some progress has been made in the establishment of 
evening-schools: and attention has also been directed 
to the construction of the miners’ dwellings more in 
accordance with tlm demands of morality; and we may 
therefore conclude, that if very muck has not yet been 
done, the position of the mining •population of this 
country has certainly improved as compared with that 
which they occupied some fev r years ago. 

* j> _ • 

AY AX AND TALLOW. 

Wrr \ r a pa Hoc of fairy AnuP and rcalpi of plcasance 
was once 1h.it exhibition in dreary, weary Baker Street I 
to me! How gladly, in t lie blissful age of childhood, 
would I have exchange! such an ivory ticket for a 
Jenny Lind concert as \es hero,/ advertised at ten, 
shillings, and no, to be gor-for a pound, for the leaden 
counter *that was the ‘ Open Sesame ’ of Madame 
Tussaud’s ! Better than all measures of delightful 
sound — bettor, a good deal,, than all treasures which ill 
hooks are fruind, were theft the awful silence and 
dumb intelligence of those waxen wonders.* It was the 
■ creed of mo \ uth, that ‘at some especial epoch, and at 
the midnight Hour, those inanimate heroes would leap 
to life, with naked sword and levelled spear; that the 
kings would enjoy Glieir own again without any consti- 
tutional restriotioiiV and that Voltaire and Calvin, 
Cromwell and Charles I., Lord Eldon and Paganini, 
would sink all animosities of the past, and take it out 
for their long years of suffering upon the general 
public. > 

To watch Madame St Amarantlie breathe— that 
‘victim to* virtue/ who lies opposite the entrance— 
wag the delight of my infant hours* and the perfpt*- 
ma T iv.e appeared to? me to surpass the respiratory efforts 
of nature herself. I distinctly remember, too, as if it 
were yesterday, entreating, the good-natured, bald,, old 
gentleman bn th# ottoman m that neighbourhood* who 
•takes his snuff so regularly, to explain to me the group 
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in front of him, and ln^w he - only shdbk his head with 
a click again and again ; also, when T had got to think 
that everybody on ottomans who did not speak must 
needs be waxen figures, how I stared a pretty young 
woman in the face for twenty minutes, and felt about 
her feet for*, the number ttyat I couid not see. I was 
sure it should have been \J or thereabouts, and 
was much distressed when she called me a rude boy, 
and walketkaway. 

The room of horrors was then a Blue Beard’s 
chamber, and 1 forbidden to me; like tlie f ease of the 
unfortunate Peri in the poem, * the crystal bar of 
Eden moved not,’ the turnstile was kept shut for 
such as I, add through it I used to peep and peer with 
perspiration and a heating heart. Since 1 was first 
permitted to take my fill of, such unhealthy food, it 
has bad many a fresh inhabitant, but 1 always clung 
to my first favourity — Marat ; for certainly, if, ns the 
poet says, ‘to dream by night, to flunk on him by 
day* is proof of aficctioA, the gentleman in the foot- 
bath i'as then my very particular friend. I was terribly 
alarmed to find that Hare had been permitted to turn 
'king’s evidence, and ‘was again let loose upon the 
world,’ as the catalogue said. What was the good of first 
catching your Ilare if you meant to let lmn gofigain ? 
After these, perhaps — included*!)}' a bitter satire in life 
same charge and category as the murderers— I was 
most struck by the pallid face of the dead Napoleon : 
on the self-snmo AxiuclMwhercoit lie died, with the little 
Crown of immortelles Above it, he really seemed to me 
to lie sublime. Alas ! who cares for the dead Napoleon 
now? I sawmill this same room, the other day, his 
i ‘Tooth extracted by Dr O’Meara,’ and learned that 
‘lie suffered much ;’ but it did not interest me. How 
time does dull the gilding of our idols in some score 
of years! This General Maclaine, who knows him 
till vie read here that he kept off Soult for months at 
odds of one to sixty? This Pius IX., who was elected 
pope, it is written, ‘ to the great joy of all the Romans, ’ 
has now lived over that enthusiasm. I hear foils, 
opposite the forms of Hamlet and Paul Pry, expressing 
wonder as to who might Mr Kemble he, or Mr Liston ; 
and the figure in* the Greek dress, with the delicate 
hands and curling hair, how the crowd passes him by in 
silence — this Byron they are all so sick and tired of; 
nay, Caesars of yesterday, whose % r ord mig^MLhen have 
stood against the world, how low they lie to-day in the 
world’s eyes! Of Lord John Bussell, says the glowing 
catalogue, 4 the popularity attached to h% name, and 
the talent he possesses, arcfperlmps not to he exceeded ! ’ 
What a host of opinion* have been born since Admiral 
Napier was translated to this Valhalla with his ‘ various 
orders P What to|al revolt/ ion in men’s minds since 
the golden imago of his. **nni verily lamented and 
most gracious majesty’ George the King was*herc set 
up in these robes 4 measuring seven yards long ! ’ Can 
any two men jn this crowded 4 hall of kings ’ give me 
any information whatever about Espartcfb? No; they 
don’t knowj nor who ‘the other fellow, Loushkin, is, 
either.’ Lieutenant Perry, e*cn, whom ffulf the young 
women of England are. said to have offered hand and 
heart and money in the funds to, is getting passe , 
and no longer 4 interesting.* Tom,, Thumb, who has 
, l° n R since proved to bo rath^t* large than other- 
wise for his age, is here still pedestaled, it is true, but 
only as a monument to British folly. We earc for 
liitti no more than for the Earl of Derby, Hudson, Mr 
V. Brooke, or Mehemet Ali — all exploded crackers. 
Let m crowd to see the fraudulent bankers rather — 
Paul, Stratum, and Bates, and leave off this.stale hero* 

; worshipping. They are placarded in red and white 
over the i^ooins, but have not yettfheir place in the 
glowu)g;*cfttalogue. Alas! in that most interesting 
collaption of biographies, I do not put the trust, too, 
I jpi* did. I think it ‘was first if shaken when I 
lip that the singular costume of Abd-el-Kader 


was ‘ distinguished it for its great 'simplicity/ My 
infant mind could not help picturing that hero test- 
ing its quiet character in the Strand or Piccadilly. 

I was charmed, however, to believe that Joan of 
Arc was never burnt alive, but, on the contrary, was 
‘ married to Baudif£ourt, governor of Vaucouleurs, 
and lived happy ever afterwards.* All ignorant of Mr 
Carlyle, *1 accepted humbly that ‘rapine (whatever 
that was) and ambition' had been the motives that 
led Cromwell on to power. I was pleased to learn that 
this great Howqua, ‘ in his identical clothes and orna- 
ments as worn in Chinn,* was ‘distinguished for his 
exceedingly cheerful disposition,’ and 4 friendliness 
towards the English.’ 1 thought, in all cases, that 
4 taken from life’ meant murdered, and was horror- 
struck at the repetition of so shameless a statement. 
Above all tilings, I used to wonder whether No. 118, 
which yj a blank, was kept vacant for my own parti- 
cuUr image. Should I grow thin and waste away, 
when they put it before the tire, ns I had read was the 
general effect in tales of witchcraft? 

I am growq much too old now to wonder at any- 
thing. 1 lyive seen too many stuck-up people in real 
life not worth regarding, to have much care for wax 
ones. I know such heaps of bald old gentlemen whose 
heads are regularly turned, that, without catching tlio 
click, 1 can guess at once at the machinery. If any 
little impertinent boy should dare to meddle with my 
feet, in lufpes to find a number, I should box his ears ; 
if he said it must be somewhere about 40, he thought, 

I should* trangle him. It was not I who broke the 
three lingers of Commissioner Lin’s favourite consort 
off, the day I was tliere ; but I don’t see much harm 
m it. I daresay the man who did it has put wicks 
in them — a.K' three — since then, and read the police- 
reports by waxlight : and a very useful and ingenious 
contrivance, too. 

I was at this exhibition a month or two ago, I 
confess, hut it was because I mistook it for the entrance * 
of theAiat tie- show. I exchanged the wax for the tallow 
almost immediately ; add having to pay two shillings 
instead of one, madeftne savage, perhaps, with boLh 
entertainments. I don’t complain of the fatness of the 
beasts, of course, there; but I do enter my protest 
against the size of snnie of the men. There were three 
hi others — the commonest charity to the whole human 
race suggests theft* relationship — upon portions of 
whom, for <t could not take them in at once, my eye 
fastened from the first moment, and remained until it 
saw "them safe in a pen. It wag a pen of three ehort- 
woollcd, cross-bred, wether sheep, 4 without restrictions 
H s to feeding,’ I read, of which these others had been 
evidently in quest ; for tbe instant lie saw them, 
one of them cried out: 4 Here we arc!* And there ! 
they were, most unquestionably; and they entered 
into that pen, and commenced pulling and pinching 
those obese animals, as if they had been kneading 
dough, wkh a sort of stolid joy. ’{hey were, if 
I recognised them rightly, in the printed list of 
stock, the 4 Brothers Plumpwcll, Wickem, Herts, age 
unknown, fed upon oikeake, locust-beans, pea-meal, 
linseed, Indian corn, roots, and sugar.* This ■ list, 
indeed* beat the catalogqe up stairs, for wonderful 
intelligence, all to nothing. Here, for instance, is one 
of the strangest exposures and shameless confession* 
with whicji an illegitimate aristocracy baa been ever 
favoured : * The Honourable Cavendish Plantagenet, 
of Nomans Castle, Notts, breeder unknown, supposed 
#out five years six months, and fed on turnips, clover, j 
oatmeal, and ?iaiiVl‘^ r u^el! , --surely an unfit <b0d 
for one so young. Again, what can be said in extehtta^ 
tion of writing of a respectable widow and bey child 
in this manner? ‘Mrs Henry Wobbles of Wsilthatn, 
Shropshire, bred by exhibitors, and fed on linseed-cake, 
swill, toppings, and barley-meal-^-had one calf/ This 
b^ats Messrs Something and Kidd, who will »o style 
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their mutual relationship, in Oxfird Street. I turned 
in disgust from the letterpress toftlie live illustrations. 
Ah, beautiful Devon heifer, liowisilken soft and deli- 
cate-limbed art thou ! Io herself, with cowslip breath 
mid the largo love-lit eyes, must have been like to thee! 
But liow she can go on chewiite so philosophically, 
while all those people are poking Their fingers into the 
hollows of her hips, I can’t imagine ; she deserves her 
L.15 prize for patience, if for nothing else. 

What a magnificent west Highlander is this ! 1 Strong 
as an ox/ I think, must have arisen from one of Ins 
own progenitors. What short, curling, Samson-like 
hair he has; what a terrible neck, whereon never yet 
yoke was laid; yet, while I look upon him, this levia- 
than hgs a nervous attack, and has positively to be led 
into the open air for recovery, and that with harts- 
horn, as w T e might almost say, upon Ins forehead, and 
a vinaigrette, or something very like it, stuckjovcr his 
nose. Ilow clean and tame, like household pets, flook 
these enormous sheep, rubbing themselves against 
tlieir neat white hurdles, ns though they were on tlieir 
own Cotswohl or tlieir Marlborough Jlowns ! And 
the pigs — well, they look as they had worn^ ool, too, at 
•one time, but bad been most unhesitatingly shaved ; 
and the pink ones, fat as they are, seem horribly cold ; 
and X am glad to leave the pigs, besides, ior oilier 
reasons. How different to the fellow-citizens whom 
we are accustomed to meet in other large assemblies, 
are the great mass of these occupiers of the toil ; what 
sober if not keen intelligence dwells in .tlieir healthy 
faces; what thews and sinews have they^pud what 
loud hearty laughs! Some few of them are in the 
London mode of some twelve months ago, but most 
of them exercise the right of private judgment in 
the choice of their habiliments, jms tWy handsome 
yeoman with the bow-window, wears positive!” upon his 
gray hairs a brigand’s hat — a tall felt pyramid, with an 
enormous brim and a huge buckle in the from, to put, I 
suppose, an ostrich leather in. Nobody stares at him, or 
marvels, so far as I can hear; only a curious foAngtier, 
who has come to sec John !>iuf at one of his ‘at homes/ t 
follows him about with dark inquiring eyes, half-con- 
vinced, and half in doubt, whether it could actually 
be a Tyrolese. There is no reserve or hauteur about 
our agricultural brethren ; they will, when not engaged 
in dealing, enter gladly into conversation, and are quite 
as likely to ask you to dine at the fMough and Harrow 
with them in Holborn as not : they will also stand 
upon your toes for minutes without the least apology, 
although their average weight is over fourteen stone; 
and when they shake you by the hand, they intend j on 
to feel it. Here, for instance, is my good friend Burljp? 
from Wiltshire, who positively wrings my lingers till I 
rise on tiptoe with the pain, and that with his left 
hand too, as 1 find out presently. ‘ Come along with 
me to the machinery ; come, and see the patent corn- 
ctitter/ said he ; and I went up with him to that 
distinguished^ chiropodist at once. r J*here was dose 
by a number of aged men with scarlet dresses on, 
with a name in golden letters round their caps, as 
though they belbnged to a ®hip ; each of those, the 
name said, was a * Mary Willdread/ and they were 
employed at a something ^between Fieschi’s infernal j 
machine and a pianoforte, wherefrom what was pht in 
bay at tho top, came out like beans at the bottom. 
Opposite to this was a gigantic patent Separator — some 
ftew remedy for the brutal-husband cases, perhaps— but 
I could make nothing of it; and next,*a tremendous 
engine on six* wheels, which screamed every now ajfld 
then— and small blame to it— when floor in its inside 
was opened to shew people how an infinite amount of 
Swedes were being reduced to pulp. 

‘ It is all very well for you, Mr Burke/ I said, * who 
hare a model-farm, to venture among these horJSed 
things 3 but they don't know me, and I’d rather step 
down again.' , 


‘ Pooh ! ’ said^hc ; * no dang<jr — none whatever and 
then, for the 'first time, I noticed that lie had never 
taken his right hand out of lus pocket. ‘Ah, that’s 
nothing/ he explained in answer to my iisquiry ; ‘only 
a couple of fingers sliced a little, a month or two ago, 
by my steam tnrn*ip-ehoppe,r.’ ,* 

Alter that, I kept my# hands in my coat-pockets also 
till lie came (lowil ; only, I could not forbear .stopping 
where a fourth brother of the l'lumpwcUs*-not a whit 
less wheezy and explosive looking— was regarding with 
envious eyes an improved ‘ Winnowing and Blowing 
Machine.* lie evidently thought — as 1 bad in the case 
of the ‘victim to virtue’ — that this might be advan- 
tageously adapted to h is internal system ; and, assuredly 
large as it was, he seemed to have jilenty of room for 
the contrivance. » 


M1*N OF THE ’TIME.* | 

The attempt to present to the public some account of I 
the more remarkable wnen who figure on tho Vorld’s I 
arena is not new ; but it lias never before been madp « 
oil so comprehensive a scale as in the work before us. 

.it is attempt, however, of a nature that cannot be 
Expected to succeed at once ; the plan will require to 
be matured by reflection and experience; and in the 
new editions promised from time to time, we hope 
to sec numerous amendments* Tin? most obvious of 
these will be the omission o t many names of no 
note at all, and the insertion in their stead of others 
well worthy of the distinction. Amdhg the latter , 
we may mention, as examples belonging to one pro- 
fession, those of Sir James Clark, the queen’s 
physician, and William Ferguson, one of the first 
surgical operators in England. Such omissions are 
the more remarkable in a work in which undue space 
has been allotted comparatively to ’the profession to 
which these individuals belong — a remark which may ! 
likewise be made of the class of artists. The most ! 
important amendment, however, wp would propose, is 
the entire withdrawal of the critical opinions of the 
editor. Criticism in an ‘article’ or a ‘notice’ in a 
review imperfectly tSir, for there the journalist writes 
a dissertation on the subject, and cites passages from 
his author in support f>f Jiis own opinions. This 
appeal to &e reader’s judgment cannot be mad$ in 
a work like this, where the anonymous editor merely 
gives his own verdict |r cathcdrd: a verdict which 
the general voice of t)\ public jwill in many cases 
overturn in a f* ? r years, wins rendering the book so 
far obsolete. Analyses of important works are of 
course not onlj admissible hut desirable ; and these 
might he givpn in such a worjas to exhibit the peculiar 1 
characteristics for which the waiters are % rcmarkable. 
We have <„flv to add, % that if the biographies were 
submitted ior revision, when this might be practicable, 
to the persona referred to, there would bo the less 
chance of mistake; although, of course, the editor 
would find it neceNory to examine closely the emen- 
dations of parties so nearly interested. 

Jn passing through this interesting work, some 
curious considerations will present themselves to the < 
heedful reader. He will inquire, for instance, into the 
comparative contributions made respectively to tho 
rayks of the Men of the Time by those different 
portions of the United Kingdom which still present 

• > j ■ 

* Men of the Time . Biographical Sketcfyi of Eminent Mving , 

* Characters . Also, Biographical Sketches of Celebrate^ Wonwi #f 
'the Time. London: Boguo, 1$56. - ’ ' ' ' 
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tokens of distinct nationalities. In ^he part of the 
book devoted to the male sex, there are— -not including 
foreigners— 385 celebrities, or persons assumed to bo 
such ; and ofahat number 259 are English, 89 Scotch, 
and 37 Irish. Now, taking the population in round 
numbers, of England at 58.01)0,000, of Scotland at 

3.000. 000, and of Ireland at (>,. '>00,00(1, this m ill shew a 
proportion for which some of our readers will hardly 
be prepared. The Scotch celebrities they will find to 
be a little mor4 than double the number, Recording to 
population, of the English ; and the Irish celebrities less 
than half. Jn the female sex, the «anie calculation 
holds good with regard to Irish women of note, who 
are l^ss than half the number of English ; while 
Scotch women of note, instead of being double the* 
number, like the men, do not quite come up to the 
English quota. When 'the Murk progresses nearer 
towards completeness, such calculations will be highly 
interesting; and perhaps sonje person, with more 
time at command than ourselves, may do for the 
QifibrcntgiCounties what we have thus attempted for 
the different nationalities. 

Even a very cursory perusal of this volume •annot* 
fail to leave an impression on the observant readd 
highly favourable to the liberality of an age which 
furnishes instances so numerous, or rather so innu- 
merable, of men wising not merely to wealth, but to 
greater or leas distinction of oilier kind.;, from the j 
humblest and most unpromising circumstances. To j 
begin with the letter A, and dash hastity and skippingly ! 
on through tlfc alphabet — wo find that Andersen, the J 
popular Danish novelist, Mas the son of a cobbler, and j 
educated at a charity-school ; and that lie tried for j 
years to gain a living by various handicraft trades, being j 
frequently on the very brink of starvation. Bdranger, ! 
the celebrated French lyric poet, neglected by Ins j 
vagabond father, lived with lms godfather, a poor j 
tailor, and was a gamin on the streets of Paris till ' 
promoted for a time to the dignity of a pot-boy. Elihu J 
Buiritt, as all know, was a blacksmith's apprentice. 1 
Carlcton, the Irish t novelist, who now enjoys a pension ] 
of Ti.200>a year, is the sun of a peasant, and begged j 
his way to knowledge, llafael Carrera, president of ; 
the republic of Guatemala, bcgait life as a drummer- | 
boy and a cattle-driver. Mr Cobdcn in the son of a ■ 
small farmer, and, entering a warehouse in London j 
when a boy, rose through «its various grad^ of service. 
ShWWlUiam Cul5itt was a Marking miller, then a joiner, 
and then a. millwright. Dumas, the French novelist 
and dramatist, is the illegitiri^te sou of a planter and 
a negress, and w r as^n all bifir starvation in Paris, till 
he hit upon the w*ay to,^istincti*q, Faraday, the | 
eminent chemist, is the son of a poor blacksmith, and , 
began his career as the apprentice to a bookbinder. 
Millard Fillmore, late president of the United States, | 
was first a plough -boy,# then tried tli$ trade of a 
clothier, ani was then apprenticed to a wool-carder. 
The present emperor of I{#} r ti was tfbrn a slave. 
Sifting, the animal-painter, began the profession of 
with sign-boards and coach-panels. Jasmin, the 
Bums of the south of France, is the son of a tailor, 
and the grandson of a common beggar. Mr Lindsay, 
M.P., the great shipowner, left Xm home in Ayr wdth 

34.. 0d. an his pocket, to push his fortunes as a ship-boy ; 
hu worked his passage to Liverpool by assisting in the 
coal-hole of a steamer ; and for a part of the time after 
he arrived, begged during the day, and slept in the 


ffppvate* soldier. Robert Owen was a shop-boy to a 
|irdcer, gnd then to a draper. Johannes llonge, the 
pleader of the German Catholic movement, tended sheep 
f when a boy. Stanfield, the distinguished landscape- 


painter, was a cabinlboy, and the shipmaster wm iiis 
first patron. Thiers, the well-known historian, and 
ex-minister of Franck, is the son of a poqr locksmith, 
and M r as educated gratuitously at the public school of 
Marseille. Thomas Wright, the Manchester prison- 
philanthropist, was ap'eekly worker in an iron-foundry 
for forty-seven years, till a large sum of money was 
raised by subscription to enable him to carry on his 
philanthropical labours. 

There is encouragement here, M'e fancy, for the poor 
and downhearted ; and likewise rebuke for those who 
are continually liarping on the wrongs of the indigent, 
and the impassable barriers between high and low. 

There are several interesting sketches of more or 
less distinguished females, and we hope to see this 
department fuller in another edition. We shall now 
give two or three instances of the enthusiasm of the 
sex, directed, in each case, to a widely different object. 
Firs/;, 

The Frtkckss Christine But.gtojoso. — 4 The history 
ofU-his lady, a native of Lombardy, affords an instance 
of female heroism and the strange fluctuations of for- 
tune, such i^s would have merited a prominent place in 
the annals of a far more romantic age than the one in 
M'liieh m t o live. Endowed with high rank, large posses- 
sions, and no common share, it is said, of wit and 
beauty, the Princess Belgiojoso w r as, during the earlier 
portion of her life, the object of universal homage and 
admiration A leader of fashion, and a distinguished 
patroness of literature and art, authors, artists, and 
musician y,ied with each other in laying the pro- 
ductions of their genius at her feet, and borrowed from 
her name honour an'd eclat. But the scene changed, 
and the lady emerged from a l tonne into a heroine. 
Deeply sensible the wrongs of her country, and 
sympathising heartily in the efforts of her countrymen 
to free themselves fioni the yoke of their oppressors, 
she raked a troop of 200 horse at her own expense, 
and at the time wdien Italy was convulsed by revolution, 
led thcfu herself against the Austrians. She is reported 
on ibis occasion to hn\% diftplajcd a skill and bravery 
which w'ould have ddne honour to an experienced 
soldier. This act of patriotism, however, for a time 
proved fatal to the worldly fortunes of the princess, 
as her propel ty vs sequestrated by Austria, and she 
herself banished fiom its dominions. At this juncture, 
she sought an as\ him at a farm in Asia Minor, and, 
being totally destitute, was compelled to labour with 
her hands for the supply of each day’s necessities. This 
occurred some six years ago. Since then, she has 
devoted her attention to literature, and has contributed 
successfully to some of the leading journals oftParis 
afnl New York. 'Dio sultan of Turkey subsequently 
granted some tracts of land on the Gulf of Nieoraedia 
lor the use of this remarkable woman and the Italian 
emigrants attached to her fortunes; and finally, by an 
edict of grace, the court of Austria annulled its former 
sentence of banishment and sequestration, leaving her 
free to revisit her country, and to resifbie the rank 
from which she had been deposed by her own patriotic 
zeal and heroism.’ « 

The next specimen is taken from a family of gifted 
daughters. ‘Miss Elizabeth Blackwell affords the 
first •instance on record, in* modern times, of a woman 
pursuing onc#of the learned professions with sufficient 
earnestness to level the countless barriers which defend 
its dignitiA from her grasp, and at the same time to 
reflect back l^y her acquirements that honour which 
slip derives from her culling. The reftovfU of “tfm 
la&y-phy aician ’’^is* ‘not confined to America, |he ‘ lam 
in which the great project of her life was nursed and 
matured ; it has travelled across the Atlantic, and ha* 
been discussed amongst us, with admiration often, with 
sneering contempt sometimes, atid ;vrifch stem dliitp* 
proval, it may be, now and then/ But oven those who 
would desire that women should remain stationary 
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whilst all around them is progressing in light and 
knowledge* must yield their respect to the marvelldus 
energy -displayed by this pioneer 6f her sex. A closer 
acquaintance with her sound and reasonable motives 
might even carry them further, and gain their sym- 
pathy for her purpose. It is not generally known that 
the subject of this notice is an Englishwoman hy birth, 
having first seen the light at Bristol ‘about* the year 
1820. Tier father emigrated to New York whilst his 
family of nine children were still young; hut misfor- 
tunes in business overtook him, and 'at his death the 
widow and orphans found themselves- in somewhat 
embarrassed circumstances. Elizabeth was at this 
time seventeen years old, and the succeeding seven 
years of her life were devoted to instruction in a school 
which was established by herself and her two elder 
sisters. The fruits of their combined exertions sutUeed 
to support and educate the other members* of the 
family, to purchase a comfortable homestead, anti to 
smooth away pecuniary difficulties. It was not until 
1843 that Miss Blackwell, after much consideration, 
finally resolved to undertake the study of medicine. 
She w'as influenced in this determinating not by a 
personal taste lor and curiosity about its mysteries, 
lor that she entirely disclaims, but first by a desire to 
Open a now field for the exercise of feminine talent and 
j energy, hitherto restricted within limits wholly inade- 


schools and ho^itals with unwonted honours. This 
was, however, by no means the case in Edinburgh, nor 
to the same extent in Paris, although she resided for 
Borne time as a pupil at tho excellent IJftpftal Maternite, 
in the Hue du Port Royal, where she concentrated her ■ 
attention on the diseases (jf women and thildren. It i j 
was suggested that hey attendance at classes might j 
he facilitated if fchc would adopt masculine attire — a i 
proceeding to which the French w ere hahi (tinted by the 
example of more tlian one distinguished individual; j 
hut this suggestion was indignantly rejected hy Miss i| 
Blackwell, whose varied experiences could never tarnish : j 
that feminine delicacy which has distinguished and ever ] j 
will distinguish her. Before wc bid adieu to this fine- ij 
spirited and adventurous woman, it may not he mal-d- j| 
propus to mention, that h»r name has received additional > | 
lustre from the poetical talents of her sister, Anna i [ 
Blackwell, an authoress of considerable promise, whose !; 
woiks have been republished in England ; and that , [, 
another sister, Emily, has since studied medicine, and |j 
obtained a diploma.’ » * ' I 

We must conclude with Mademoiselle Rosa Bonbeur^ j , 
the fcniaie animal-painter, who was horn at [Bordeaux 
in the year 1822. ‘As the avocations of her family |] 
i^ecessltated a residence in Paris, the indulgence of I j 
I her own particular tastes m the choice of subjects for j j 
! study was somewhat difficult of attainment ; and it is a j j 


j j quato to their requirements ; and, secondly, hy a 
j conviction, that she herself, and others after Aer. might 
j j minister far more tenderly and suitably %than men to 
1 1 the necessities of their own sex during pctOwl* of ill- 
j | ness and suffering. The first stop qn her self-appointed 
ji course was the acquisition of (frock and Latin: for 
(j two years she devoted her leisure Urf^irs to this ohjeel, 
ij and then felt that the time had arrived wTun she must 
1 1 put her hand to the plough, and make study the husi- 
j| ness as well as the pleasure of her life. But, although 
|j the will was not wanting, the mejyis seemed a cry 
j 1 difficult of attainment. Fifty medical men, and at 
;i least a do7\n schools, denied her the advantage-* she 
jl sought: hut her firm convicting “ that she had a place 
|j in the world which she should find sooner or kitei,” 
was destined to he realised, and her path, although not 
smooth, wj>s at least practicable. In I8J5, she went 
to North Carolina, where she read medicine under the 
direction, successively, of two gentlemen distinguished 
j alike by their professional abilities and then* sup<>- 
| riority to tho narrow prejudices of sociil *. When 
I dismissed by them, she gladly availed herself of the 
advantage offered by I)r Allen, of Philadelphia, of 
admission to his private anatomical rooms; for, 
although 6he shrank with the natural senritivcne** 
of a woman from these painful details of her career, 
she appreciated its responsibilities too well to neglect 
any part of the preparatory duties it involved. During 
tho time thus occupied, Miss Blackwell continued to 
give lessons in music and languages, defraying in this 
way the wholi expense of her education, amounting to 
L.200. It happened, fortunately, that she encountered 
amongst^ the institutions of America that small element 
of liberality which had befriended her with individuals; 
and during one summer she resided at the Blockley 
Hospital, Philadelphia, whew she was much encouraged 
by tjie kindness of the principal, and profited by the 
nmftber [and variety of the cases brought under her 
Obsei^Stion. Site was also permitted to fttend the 
lectures at Geneva College, New York ; and 
J , fajre ihe graduated in 1849, receiving with her diploma 
I- fte heterogeneous designation of “ 3\Jhss Dr BUckwelft” 

8 rthy of remark; that her thesis on the subject 
fevor was deemed worthy of publication by the 
vAt this point, where most men would have 
ram their labours, she started anew, and sought 
Iftd a Varied field for observation. She expe- 
h % warm repeption from many distinguished 
mimw-workers, and was welcomed at tho various 

‘ l | - r -4- u --r- f - , 


nuitUr of surprise, no less than of congratulation, that 
the influence of external circilVistaifces did not lead 
her to swerve from that path of her profession to which a 
natural iiiMinct alone pointed. It was no unaccustomed 
thing, wc learn, for Ro.-a Bonhenr, when* scarcely past 
the age of childhood, to start early in tho morning for 
the environs of Puns, with her drawing-box at her 
hack, and to return only at nightfall after a Jong day 
of hard work and earnest study of rustic scenes and , 
objects. At other times, the pencil would be replaced | 
bv a large piece of modelling-clay, and with no rules * 
for her guidance beyond those suggested by her owm i 
ini* digent mind, she would execute animals in relief | 
with a fidelity which gave evidence of such plastic j 
talent as would have conducted her to excellence in | 
.sculpture, had not her ambition sought other Jaurels. | 
After a time, these rural expeditions were diversified, j 
j hy others less agreeable; to tho afuitoim , or public I 
.slaughterhouses of fhe capital, which offered models 
too valuable to be neglected, in spite of feminine* taste 
or timidity. It is said t^> have been in such a scene 
that 'the ^$ung artist received her, first practical 
encouragement, in the form of a commission foi* a 
design to be carried at the head of the procession of 
the 11 Bumf Gras.” At lie early age of seventeen, she 
entered fairly upor her c^scer, hy Jfio exhibition of two 
j pictures, Chevrolet MoutofflMHid Deux Lapins, wdiich 
| went far towards determining her reputation. .... 

! Up to the present time, she assiduously frequents the j 
horse-market^ adopting the masculine #rarb, Avliieh is ! 
not ill suitcu to the dccided*character of her face, for 
the purpose qf avoiding remark and enjoying greater # 
freedom fm #i*scrvation. v » The dealers, with whom she j 
is thus frequently brought in contact, imagine her to i 
be a youth ambitious of a knowledge of horses — an \ 
idea w hich is confirmed when, as is often the case, she J. 
exchanges the ru(e (K spectator for that of purchaser, 
and, mounting the object of her admiration, conducts | 
it in person to its destination, an ante-chamber divided 
only by a partition from her studio, and fitted up as 
a stable for tho convenience of the various animals 1 
domesticated therein. She has recently established a 
small fold tin its immediate vicinity for tho accommo- 
dation of sheep and goats ; and it has been suggested ' 
that in duo time a choice selection of cows .and oxen 8 
will probably be added to her existing stock of models. 

It is undoubtedly owing in p. measure to this conscien- 
tious examination of the developments of animsllilfe, j 
‘that we owe such master-pieces of representation as the . 
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Horse-fair, a picture wl^ch formed tlnf great* attraction 
of the French Exhibition in London during the season 
of 1855, and which almost monopolised for a time the 
attention of artists and connoisseurs.* 


MILICENT. 

IN T|TO CHAPTER S. — C ONCLUSION. 

We do not care to go into the details of the warfare 
that inevitably raged between Milicent and her rela- 
tions. The oppressed and oppressor * cannot strike 
hands unless the former is worthy of his fate ; and no 
consideration could prevent the proud vehement girl 
from betraying her feelings at times. For her sister's 
Bake, ehe controlled such rash speeches as the one which 
had exasperated her uncle’s aversion on the night of 
her arrival; but her profound scorn for his character 
and conduct could be read in tones ana gestures which 
t she did not try to propitiate. Mr Rivington’s hatred 
for tl& girl he had injured grgw morhid under these 
provocations ; the glance of her eyes, if tliey happened 
%o fall vpon his face— and all the more, it seemed, 
because of their beauty— excited in him an uneasy 
emotion of aversion. The tones of her clear rick voice' 
grated on his car; he followed every lithe and graceful 
motion with a fascinated repugnance. Almost to the 
same extent, but from a different cause, Augusta shared 
her father’s feelings. /The beauty of her cousin, the 
charm of her ardent?’ conversation, lightened hv the 
fire of a crude hut brilliant genius, when circumstances 
overcame her haughty reserve— every gift and grace 
she possessed was a heavy cross under which she 
groaned daily. To he eclipsed was a new thing to 
Augusta, whose sister had never contended against 
her acknowledged inferiority of attraction ; but to he 
eclipsed by Milicent, who rarely deigned to exert 
herself from her habitual indifference, and shewed such 
contempt for her own arts of pleasing, was very land 
to brook. 

4 How’ many admirers wore you bent on securing ibis 
evening?’ the young lady demanded bitterly on one 
occasion, when M^lieent, being excited to talk, had 
engaged all ears by her grace and enthusiasm. 

‘None. To try to be. admired is one of the Humilia- 
tions to which nothing can bring me;*b$t I don’t 
deny, that I enjoyed myself to-night. I found it 
pleasant to prove that I had not lost everything with 
my fortune.’ * 4 * 

Mrs Rivingtbn sneered*: ‘Omnipotent fh charm*! 
I like your modesty. It was a pity they have not 
always been so powerful ! ’ # 

It was impossibly not to /eteet some insult in the 
implication. To have 1 ef/it pass t *yould have been 
wisdom and dignity ; but it would have been impossible 
to Milicent. With the keen intuition of her sex, she 
felt the blow was aimed where it would be sacrilege to 
' let it fall. 1 i % 

‘What do you mean?’ she demanded, scarcely 
© conscious of the imperiousness of the tdne, her whole 
fOTm dilating, and cheek and eye kindling together. 

‘Look at the girl!* cried Mrs Rivington, excited in 
her turn. ‘Are we her slaves, that she dares to take 
such a tone? You seem to defy^he, madam, to tell 
my meaning. I allude to what/all the world knows, 
that you were jilted by Luke Forrester ! ’ 

^ •Because 1 was no longer an heiress?’ The words 
spoken very softly. Milicent had covered her 
flushed face with her hands; tlie tears were falling 
unchecked through her fingers. 

‘Let them think it!’ she said to herself. ‘To 
defend Ws .character to these would be to humiliate 
him.’ ' She was dwelling on the recollection of his 
worthy it lowered her pride to the dust ; it exalted 
it to think had loved her. Memories of low 
Scarcely heard, but never forgotten; kisses 


dearer with each reiteration ; golden plans frustrated ; 
life’s happiness sacrificed to<he resentment of an hour 
— possessed and moved her beyond her control. Even 
his friendship rejected! ‘Offer it to me again, Lukej 
and I will take it humbly. Come, and teach me what 
now I ought to do, ajtd I will he led ; come to me, and 
I will confess my faults ; come— or, rather, never come 
back, lest 1 sol) out my love at your feet.’ 

‘ If I had lost a lover, I would never cry for him/ 
said Augusta’s voice, breaking up the love-dream. 

Milicent raised her tearful face with a proud smile. 
‘Different principles move us, you know. I seldom 
shed tears ; but there arc some taunts a woman cannot 
bear.* 

Augusta’s was not a thoroughly bad nature ; and if 
she hated her cousin, and tormented her as only one 
joung woman can torment another, over and above all 
was the^exeuse of jealousy. 

Mr Halford had never declared himself as a lover 
otherwise than by attentions sufficient to bind a man 
of* a nice sense of honour; but Augusta had long 
accounted him as such. It would have been hard to 
say what h^d attracted him to her. He was a man of 
good fortune, much courted in society, and known as 
one of the most subtle and successful reviewers of the 
day. lie held such a literary reputation very lightly : 
some men on less would have demanded laurels and 
a statue. Augusta was very pretty, very amiable, to 
him; shO|Sang well; and be had a prejudice, lie said, 
against ckagr women. Moreover, be wanted a wife: 
that he g^cmcd her worthy of the honour, his atten- 
tions had seemed to prove, lie still paid his court to 
her, but it was in lUnguul form. Even while talking 
to her— or worse, turning over the leaves of his 
favourite siwgs.- "'-Ins eyes were continually engrossed 
in watching Milicent. It was not absolutely a gracious 
scrutiny, hut it seemed an absorbing one : and Augusta 
I trembled, not only lest the unexceptionable match 
should escape lidr— she was an heiress in her turn, and 
might iiavc looked higher — hut lest the man she loved 
in her degree should Uisappoint the hopes he had 
justly excited. 1 

Mr Halford was not a man of punctilious honour : 
he said to himself, no word pledged him to Augusta; 
the girl wa£ the veriest butterfly, incapable of love. 
She v as rich now, and could look higher ; and, in 
truth, so attractive a woman as Milicent Tyrrell had 
never be for;* crossed his path. 

lie did not sec nearly as much of her as he wished. 
Lilly’s health was very delicate; and if the weather 
was line, Milicent would be out walking with her in 
the adjacent park ; otherwise, engaged in teaching her — 
fbr she had undertaken what education was practicable 
— in another room. The season was advancing into 
summer ; and both sisters willingly availed themselves 
of the seclusion of their bedroom— the only privacy 
secure to them— and here the long evenings were 
perpetually s^ent. Milicent left nothing untried to 
gotten to Lilly the change in her lot; *8119 tired her 
imagination in weaving stories for her amusement, 
sang in under-tones the* Bongs which had a sting in 
every note, and talked, to please the tender drooping 
child, pf Iloscneath and the agonising past, till her 
checked passionate heart vtas ready to burst. 

* ‘ But I am^almost as happy now with you, Milly, as 

I was then/ the younger would say, pressing against 
her sister's side, and raising her heavy eyes to th© 
anxious eyes that watched her; ‘only I never want tp 
go down stains/ * 4 

'What hours MiKcent passed when Lilly was asleep, 
after every point of love, regret, and desire, had been 
touched to the quick in her childish talk I — hdw her 
love grew under the pressure of self-reproach and 
hopelessness, until the force of the cumulating fervour 
startled herself! t What could she do at such times but* 
recall every trait of noble heart and generous principle, 


which had been shewn from the hour when the boy- 
lover had knelt at her almost childish feet, up to flie 
day of their separation ? — what could she do in her 
present misery but paint the future that might have 
been in impossible colours, and stretch out her vain 
: hands after the unattainable ? \ 

‘ Does lie love me still ? * was theypiestion perpetually 
silenced to return again. 

Mr Halford, who watched her whenever he had an 
opportunity, wondered a little at her ceaseless restless- 
ness. The colour for ever fluctuating on her cheek, the 
light for ever gleaming in the eyes, shewed a heart never 
at rest. lie had seen her in rare moments of abstrac- 
tion, with liCrVyes fixed as if locking beyond present 
things, with an eager yearning expression, and then 
soften into tears. It was strange how this moved him : 
he longed to draw near and speak gently and sooth- 
ingly to her; he longed to meet that asking tyok, and 
see the satisfied glance* fall on himself. He had many 
a time been conscious of an entirely new emotion, when 
he had marked tho tender passion with which srtio 
caressed the timid Lilly, or lieaid it vjbrating in the 
tones ^)f' her voice. * 

‘I begin to fear I am in love/ he thought; £ and with 
a woman with a temper ! ’ 

Circumstances precipitated this conviction. One 
evening, on going to the house, he found Milicent alone 
in the drawing-room ; she was lying on the sofa, her 
face buried in the cushions, and her vltfle frame 
trembling with excitement. He divined there had 
been strife amongst the women ; lie knew^smfcat would 
be the chief weapons employed by the one side, and lie 
felt a powerful emotion of indignation. 

‘Miss Tyrrell, forgive my intr^ion/ he said; ‘I 
thought the room was empty-' v ** 

Milicent sprang up precipitately, her cheek > burning 
with shame. ‘That you should see me thus! * she 
began warmly; but her listener was gazing at her with 
such compassion, that it melted her pride, and she 
burst again into tears. ‘I am overcome 'with wli.at 
has j ast passed/ she resuihcdjf struggling successfully 
against her tears, and turning a little away : ‘it shall 
be the last dispute we have. *If I lived here much 
longer, God knows what I might become ! 1 can bear 

no more; I ought to hear no more. You finvc shewn a 
friendly feeling towards us, Mr Halford ; will you help 
us to get a living?’ She smiled* as she spoke, and 
tried to throw a tone of gaiety into the words, but her 
earnestness mastered her. ‘I -am resolved to leave 
this house/ she pursued, interrupting Mr Halford’s 
disclaimer; ‘and equally resolved not to be dependent 
elsewhere. It is in your power to help me ; it is not jji 
your power to dissuade me. I am not out of my senses 
when I talk of getting a living. An old servant left me 
an inalienable annuity of twenty pounds ; I have good 
knowledge of music, and can sing well. If 1 can get 
daily pupils, wc can not only live, but live beyond fear 
of abject po>yrty, to which I would not submit my 
sister. I have a friend, poor, but of unquestioned 
respectability, who will let me have a room in her 
house. Some people, whom* I knew in my father’s 
lifetime, and who admired my singing, will, I daresay,' 
have no objection to my ^teaching their children; I 
shall ask nothing else from them. You have a large 
circle of friends, will you speak for me ? *But I forget ; 
you hare never heard me sing.* 

She was moving towards the piano at once ; she had 
ftpOken with such breathless eagerness^ he had not 
been able to interrupt her ; now he suddenly stretched 
forth his hand, and intercepted he/lnlrfition. 

* You would stoop to this ! * he exclaimed ; ‘ you 
* would teach where you are known 1 you would play 

for my approbation 1 Milicent ! * He broke off 

abruptly, and took a turn through the room. Milicfent 
gazed at him in Surprise. 

* ‘If. I am proud,* she said coldly, ‘it is not the pijde 


that unfits me^to submit toja necessity. Teaching 
music docs not' seem to me a degradation. I love 
music/ she added kindling. * If I have only pupils 
enough to provide what my sister neeifc, I shall he 
happier than I have been since — since long.* 

‘ It is drudgery of the worst kind ; it 36 slavery of 
mind and body; it would he death to you!’ inter- 
jected Mr Halford hurriedly. ‘ Milicent, you asked my 
survives; mine is the place of suppliant.* I scarcely 
knew I loved you till this moment; I # fc*cl it now in 
every pulse of my being: accept in y love; command 
me as niy wife ! * 

He had begun in doubt, without meaning to go so 
fnr; hut, as she stood erect, incredulous, beautiful 
beyond any other woman he knew, his passion had 
kindled. Ho spoke at #last fervently; he wished he 
had the power and eloquence of a god to constrain or 
win her. . # 

‘Mr Hal lord/ said Milicent coldly, ‘you are carried 
away by an impulse of generosity, for which I might 
thank you, if I could sec you in any other liglft than 
my cousin’s suitor. Let us forgot what we have said 
to one another : I shall be able to carry out»my plan 
alone.* 

• She® turned away as stately and inaccessible as on 
ff former occasion ; buS there was no undercurrent of 
feeling now to flush the pale cheek or shine in the 
averted c\es. 

Mr Halford, convinced of hcrvdncefity, felt animated 
by only one desire — to conquer her indifference. ’ hhc 
was more desirable to him than ever. With more 
abandon than lie would have conceive^ possible on 
hour ago, lie renewed protestations and entreaties ; lie 
even threw liimself at her feet. 

‘For your own sake, sir, rise !* exclaimed Milicent 
indignant!} : ‘and do me the honour to believe what I 
say. I resent your pertinacity as an insult; have you 
forgotten jour engagement? Hush! I bear voices; for 
pity’s sake, don’t subject me to this new contumely!* 

4! was too late ; Augusta and her mother had 
entered the room. There could be no doubt of the 
position of the two : Mr Halford was flushed and dis- 
concerted ; Milicent looked indignant and distressed. 
Augusta turned pale as the truth flashed upon her 
mind, and sat down to conceal her agitation; she had 
enough ofrAgnity to # wish to hide from the man that 
had betrayed her how deeply she felt the wound.. She 
did not think Milicent had tried to seduce his affection, 
but she rqtl*T hated he^ tli% more tlyxt her triumph 
had been so involuntary and uncared for. * 

Mrs Rivington judged differently: she had not a 
doubt that the whole affjir was the result of the ru ts of 
the girl they had foslere^V she In . Ji complained of her 
position, had seo^tlv disiAs^d her cousin; it was a 
tissue of ingratitude and deceit ! Her face flushed ; 
words of vituperation rushed to her lips ; but Mr 
Halford interposed. § 

‘You haw surprised me sit an uflhappy moment, 
madam/ he said, with heightened colour. Your niece 
is not hap] y in your brine ; I was beseeching her to ‘ 
become the mistress of mine, but in vain.* 

‘ Sir! — Mr Ilalford -such effrontery I never heard — 
Augusta P interjected Mrs Rivington ; hut Mr Halford 
bowed and was gom* and a moment after Augusta ran 
out of the room. * 

Had the intention of leaving her uncle’s house not 
been formed in Milicent’s mind, that hour would have I 
matured it. The late cause of dispute had been her 
refusal to accompany them to Roseneath, whither the I 
family wo$e about to proceed. Apart from the agon is- j 
ing associations and regrets the place would excite, sho 
could not bear to go to Luke Forrester’s immediate 
neighbourhood. She had begged to remain* at home 
under any deprivations ; hM humbled herself to 
expostulation ; but in vain. Now fo *the taunts and 
sneers heir reluctance, and at length her refusal, had 


isa* 
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6Xcitcd, was added ftfrs Rivington’S abuse of her 
treachery towards Augusta; all that a coarse and 
vulgar mind could suggest in the first outburst of 
wrath, was poured forth without restraint. Milicent 
listened with silent scorn, till some epithet more 
opprobrious? than the rest stung her sensibility to the 
quick. «, 

‘No more, madam; I can bear no* more!' she cried 
in an agon J. ‘If the alternative wore death, I pould 
not pass another night under your roof.’ 


Milioent did not belle the confidence she had .pro- 
fessed to Mj Halford in her capability of earning a 
livelihood as teacher of music*, hut brought nobly all 
her energies of miml and body to the task. Without 
that gentleman's assistance, •she obtained as many 
pupils as she Wished ; and as the majority paid her, 
Contrary to custom, not *aocoiding to Jicr poverty, but j 
her desert, she had no difficulty in discharging all her 
obligations, and providing for her sister the comforts 
and 1 Aurics that were indispensable. Iicrs was not an 
pasy task to fulfil ; bred in the refinement of wealth 
and rank, she felt painfully the entire absence of those 
accessories of life which custom had made all but 
essential ; and, above all other deprivations, wls that* 
of the pure keen air, the < 5 pcn downs, and wide 
horizons of her native county. 

‘O for a long, deep breath of that exhilarating air ! 
— a moment’s glhnce liver the free, open landscape to 
the ocean ! ’ was so perpetually the uppermost aspiration 
of her soul, that it threatened to become a complete j 
malheur dc pqp ; and then Milireitt's fine sense and 
fortitude rose to keep the evil in cheek. Then the j 
physical and mental fatigue of her calling were new j 
things to Milicent, hut not of that class which were ! 


of her life for several weeks, her energetic and pas- 
sionate heart seeming to endow her with superhuman 
strength. 

‘Ho not pity mo so much,* she said with a smile 
to the compassionate physician ; ‘ I could neither rest 
nnr sleep while hop/ 1 is possible. Tity me when this 
suspense is over, when I may find out that I have 
done too* much. I do not think Lilly will die. He 
that knoweth the heart will not break il.’ 

One evening, when Milicent returned from her 
lessons, she found Mr Halford sitting in Lilly’s room, 
and amusing the sick child. A more unwelcome sight 
could not have presented itself: she .had carefully 
concealed her abode firom him, distrustful of his visits 
and addresses. She paused at the threshold of the 
door, uncertain what to do. 

‘Good heavens, Miss Tyrrell, can it be you?’ cried 
Mr Ilalford, rising and approaching her precipitately. 
‘Mtiieont, is this tiio proof of your fitness for a hard 
life?’ He spoke with so much emotion, that Milicent 
wfcs touched. 

k My life apd I worked admirably together, Mr 
Halford,’ RI40 said smiling, and giving him her* hand, 
‘until my sister was ill. It is anxiety and watching 
that make me look ill, if that is what you accuse me 
with. When Lilly is better,’ she added, approaching 
the bed, and leaning tenderly over it, ‘ I shall bo better 
too : we jnne in sympathy 

‘She vffil never he better here!’ said Mr Halford, 
with vehemeyee. ‘ This close atmosphere and wretched 
locality w** 'hi nip the stoutest life in the bud, much 
more a tender blossom like this. Clive her back pure 
air, Milicent, and the enjoyments to which she has 
been nccu.stomcd and is pining after. 1 am conic to 
urge you to^SfivtTher life. I hate learned everything 


j likely to find her vanquished by them. Her health 
I was good, arid she had never been careful 01 fatigue; 

' moreover, the long walks that were necessary from 
one house to another, were often the best relief to her 
restless and vehement mind. The lmritest cflort of \ll 
was to bear with gentleness and patience the dulness 
or carelessness of her pupils, which was torture to her 
quick intclligencocand sensitive ear. Had there been 
Home tender eye to mark and applaud her efiorts over 
her natural temperament, and some high palpable 
award to crown her success, Mifteent rnftht not have 
striven more bravely and untiringly. Life had taught 
her many bitter lessons : in the days of her exhilarate 
prosperity’, it Ipul been nlyp&rt of her business to seek 
affer self-knowledge ; the pride, impatience of censure, 
and lofty self-esteem, which had wounded the per- 
ceptions of her lover, had sclmed to Milicent hut the 
assertion of her inalienably' rights. Since then, iri 
solemn night- sea sons, finely hoftw 3 of unsuspected 

prayer, in the strife of the London streets, she had 
turned a humbled and earnest search upon her own 
heart, and liff had a new' aim and a holier motive. 
She was not unhappy 4 n her present* life ; no one 
interested themselves in the inner current of her 
existence; but it would haw5 been of Attic worth, if 
dependent upon notice or recognition. Sometimes, 
indeed, after some circumstance had proved her power 
over former faults, Milicent’s cheek would flush, and 
involuntary tears fill her eyes, f 

‘Hoes he love me yet? Thank God, I am worthier 
of his love than when he gave it ! ’ A new sorrow was 
about to fall on Milicent. Lilly, long languishing, 
• became seriously ill, and the physician who attended 
her gave small hopes of her life. 

she would never have lived to womanhood,’ 
he saM^V ‘ though country air, and such indulgences 
as tho#ich can only give, might have prolonged her 
life?; '• , , 

* If Lilly dies.* thought Milicent, ‘God help me 
*4hen 1 Can I bear life without a single charrri ? * 
v j:^To4abour by day and watch by night, was the order 
!&?>.. . ' . « 


from your physician; it rests with you to refuse, and •; 
reproach yourself for having thrown away the certain j j 
hope of her salvation. Milicent, for her sake — fur i 1 
liijno — I love you better than life ! 1 | 

Militant forcibly withdrew the hand he had seized; j 
she was pale as death, Aid fremhling with excitement. i 
‘This before the child !’ she murmured ; 1 O cruel !’ 

‘ She does not hear us — she is in a heavy* sleep. On 
mv soul's honour, Milicent, 1 tell you Hr Conyers 
assured me she may y*ct be saved. Will you kill her? j j 
is it impossible to love me?’ lie tried to clasp her in jj 
Ids arms, but her {feature of indignation w ithheld him. ; 

‘You wruld buy a slave, not win a wife,’ said I 1 
Milicent huskily*. ‘Mr Halford, are you a man and ji 
a gentleman, and can use such arguments? My God, 1 1 
what shall I do ? ’ {She paced the room in an agony, j 
heightened by T her lover’s impassioned expostulations. 

* ‘ Never — never!’ she cried at length ; ‘anything jj 
rather than this perjury of body and soul I I can ; 
never love y r ou ! Lot this suffice you, Mr Halford ; 
my will is fixed. Yes ; any misery, even to desolation, 
before I lie against God and my love. J)o you under- 
stand me ? I will speak more plainly. You have often 
heard Mr Forrester’s name in my uncle’s family. I 
have loved him from a child — no other man can be 
my husband.* 1 

Milicent stood erect; her fine pale face seemed 
inspired ; then, turning £rom Mr Halford, she fell 
on her knees beside the bed. * Lilly, my darling, you 
will not die ;« God will give you back to me l* 

Mr Halford was silenced, but not filially. X have 
said he w-as not a man of sensitive honour; «and Mili** 
cent’s beauty. and character, beyond all her opposition, 
stimulated l/a passion to the highest* The scene just 
related was rfej^atfcd again and again, until any heart 
less firm, or courage less noble than Milicent’s, would 
have yielded under the weary conflict. Mentally and 
physically she was exhausted ; but one hope sustained 
Her sinking strength — in spile of JL)r Conyers’s fears and 
the disadvantages of her position, Lilly was slowly, 
byt certainly improving. When well enough to; be 
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moved, they would change their quarters secretly, and 
escape this shameful and bootless persecution. * 

Winter had set in once more, and Miiiccnt had 
arrived one morning,* weary and ill, at the house of 
one of her pupils. The young lady was not ready for 
her lesson, and the teacher sat down by the piano to 
wait. She uns looking listlessly rAund the room, when 
her eye fell upon a letter lying on a table near her. 
She uttered no exclamation, but* the blood rushed to 
her pale checks, and her pulses beat with a passionate 
force long since subdued, she bad thought. The letter 
was to the mistress of the house, and in Luke Forres- 
ter’s handwriting. She still held the letter in her 
hand, her eyes devouring the cover, and burning with 
an almost uncontrollable desire to read the enclosure, 
when the lad)' to whom it was addressed entered 
the room. Miiiccnt dropped the letter; she looked 
pale as death ; her glittering eyes seemed to Jhrow a 
strange light over her passu o face— every faculty swas 
concentrated into that of hearing. 

‘ Madam,’ she said at length, with a great effort, 
‘excuse what must seem so strange to ypu. I thought 
I hearcl the voice, and recognised the foo^teps of an 
old friend of my father’s. This is Ins writing. Is 
Mr Forrester in the house?’ The lady smiled, and 
looked behind her. 

‘I had been sent by my friend to bog an interview*, 
to explain a little as be commanded ; but be has no 
faith in his ambassador. My dear Miss Tymdl, is this 
vour father's friend ?’ \ 

‘Miiiccnt!’ There was an intense deptJ^f passion 
and pity in the accent. Did he bye her Mill? What 
withheld her from throwing herself into Ins yearning 
arms, now that that doubt was snivel? 

* My Jove— niv wife — am I forgiven ." "* 

What need of more, when every reader glimpses the 
vulgar details? Love loses its tender bloom under the 
common hand. That Luke had sought Miiiccnt from ! 
the time he learned she had left her uncle’s family 1131 
to the present hour, resolved once more to uffge the 1 
heart lie could not believe* wire^false to him, and had | 
found her nobler, we know — perfected, lie said — 
requires nothing more than statement; an* if T yielded 
to my bent, and described at length tl;c happiness 
of their after-lives, which seemed the fruition of 
youth’s golden hopes, it might excite the sneer of the 
incredulous, and throw the doubt of fiction over all. 

EYES UPON STALKS. 

What is there to be said about so anomalous a family 
as the crustaeca that would repay the trouble yf 
perusal? That there is something to he said is, we 
fancy, owing to that curious tendency in the human 
mind to work most perseveringly at the most difficult 
subjects. At all events, Professor Thomas Bell, the 
worthy president of the Li unit' an Society, in Ins 
History of % British StalL-cyed Crvstacra , shews 
how much, has been done by himself and others 
towards a satisfactory knowledge of those queer crea- 
tures which, as their name indicates, wear their eyes 
at the end of a stalk. To come to particulars : they 
maybe described as artic^ated animals in a* double 
sense, for each joint of the external skeleton has 
some articulated appendage ; they and move 
in the water, breathe through a branchial f apparatus, 
ahd have a nervous system not unlike that of insects. 
Borne kinds, sych as crabs and cray-fish, and the like, 
are clad in armour of great strepgth ^and solidify, 
composed chiefly of carbonate of which they 
themselves secrete for the purpose, and thus fabricate 
their own integuments. This armour is in some speci- 
mens so beautifully coloured, and diversified with 
markings so strangeand complicated, that the wildest 
imagination would bo unable to conceive them. A 
few fine illustrative examples are to be seen in Abe 


zoological department of the .British Museum. Talk 
of ‘ mail and plate,’ whether m Sir Samuel Meyrick’s 
collection, or in the armoury at the Tower ; what is 
there in either to compare with that which certain 
crustaceans fashion for themselves in the depths of the 
ocean ? It is only, however, on the ext<Jrior surface 
that these wonderful colorations appear, the shell being 
inside nearly a pure white. We shall presently see w*ith 
w-liat skill and readiness they repair a fracture,* or fit 
themlelves with a new suit when tlu? old one becomes 
too small, and that without calling in tin? aid of a tailor. 
Some, such as shrimps and prawns, are loss securely 
protected, their coat being of a horny or parchment- 
like substance, and these animals are produced in the 
greatest abundance. What visitor of our sea-shores has 
not been struck by the $ight of the countless swarms 
of shrimps seen on calm evenings looping and darting 
in the shallow water ! But, whatever the species, Mr 
Hell tells us, their bodies are composed of a ‘normal 
number of segments’— namely, twenty-one, of which 
seven belong to the ly*ad, seven to the thorak, and 
seven to the abdomen ; and lie adds, ‘ the typical 
structure of any group being given, the different habits 
of its component species or minor groups are provided 
^or, nifl by the creation of new organs or the destruc- 
tion of others, but by she modification, in form, struc- 
ture, or place, of organs typically belonging to the 
group.’ lienee it is that most of the articulations 
with which crustaceans are panvidctl have a twofold 
Use. Immediately behind the eyds come the antenna; — 
no true crustacean is without them ; but while in some 
they arc feelers only, in others they servp also as oars, 
or floats, or paddles to swim with, and in others, again, 
as shovels for burrowing in the sand. The cray-fish, 
d chid steHata, burrows winding passages under the mud, 
often a hundred feet or more in length JNext behind* 
the antenna; are the limbs in charge of the commis- 
sariat, department; they are ‘Ibotjavvs or pcdipulps,’ 
^employed in seizing food, conveying it to the mouth, 
iife^in moving about from place to place, as inclination 
or ippetiio may prompt. Tljyy come into play, too, in 
ease of hostilities, as weapons of offence or defence, and 
wo to the enemy that ventures witVin reach of them ! 
— the least he can expect is to be killed and eaten. 
Behind these members arc the smaller articulations 
that assist, hi locomotion, and do duty in carrying the 
eggs or the young. The eggs themselves form no 
inconsiderable burden : the spider-crab, or Corwich, as 
the t’ornish^fiahermen Cifll rc, produces at one laying 
more than 7(1,000 eggs; aiftl yet, though encumbered 
with the bulky load, its ambidextrous habits enable 
it to take pretty good V are of itself, and in a very 
comprehensive manner. % j 

This double t*Ay, how?** ^ is not shared by the 
eyes; these are only to sec with. A strange way of 
seeing it jnust be to have one’s organ of vision at the 
end of a stalk, protruding from the Imryl like a horn! 
Supposing life eye to be a lefts, and tnt* stalk a tube — 
a telescope miniature — w*e can then perdbive a reason 
for such an arrangement *in the advantage which crus- 
taceans would possess of seeing friends and enemies 
afar oil', and preparing accordingly — either by locking 
the gates or unlocking the cupboard. We do not 
remember to have^read that crustaceans have tele- 
scopic-eyes, and if tite idea be a new one, we make 
naturalists a present of it unconditionally. Generally 
speaking, the eyes are similar to those of insects, ami 
no species has yet been discovered without eyes' ; but 
it is found that those formed to live where light pene« 
trates bul .slightly, or not at all, have but the simplest 
rudiment of an eye. As regards hearing, this faculty 
is not given to the same extent, as that of seeing, being 
reserved for the ‘ higher forms/ while tile ‘ lower 
forms ’ have to do without if. The .hearing organ is 
, nothing more than a minute vesicl^ filled with water 
in the basal joint of the second antep^a^ with, which 


the branch of a nerve communicates ; aid by this simple 
apparatus the animal receives the impression of sounds. 
The respiratory organ consists of a number of lamellar 
branchial closely packed in distinct cavities lying on 
the upper surface of the thorax, to which water is 
admitted by? one opening in the process of breathing, 
and expelled by another. * r ^lic animal has perfect 
control over the mechanism of tliete openings, and 
regulates tkc passage of water at pleasure ; in the 
natural . state, it is seen in ceaseless movement, ifs the 
gills of fishes } and if this movement be prevented, 
asphyxia soon makes an end of the crustacean. A large 
crab affords an excellent specimen of the breathing 
apparatus. Wet brauchuc arc the condition of exis- 
tence; and any one may keep lobsters or crabs alive 
for a considerable time out of water by wetting the 
branchiae at frequent intervals. We need hardly say, 
that land-crabs, and those of the Crustacea which 
breathe in the utmospheie, have a different respiratory 
apparatus. 

- iroAi all that precedes, it is,. clear that crustaceans 
are extraordinary animals — wonderful even, as we 
have scan, in the style of their decoration, and still 
more so when wc come to consider them while making, 
mending, or casting off their coats-of-mail, orVcpio-* 
ducing a limb lost in battle, or«by any other casualty*. 
Sometimes, indeed, the animal chooses to throw oft* a 
limb of its own accord, perhaps from finding it unequal 
to its work, or ill proportioned, or posnbly in men* 
sport; at all events, *a new one is very soon forth- 
coming. What would not some men ghe to be able to 
do the same! But to explain: the eiustiieean — say, a 
crab— is covered in all parts of his body or limbs that 
need protection by a vascular membrane called the 
corium , by means of which it secretes the carbonate of 
lime, and whatever other earthy matters go to make 
up its shell. As young animals grow quickly, the 
young crab after a few months finds lie has, m tailors’ 
jt. phrase, a ‘tight fifc;’ whereupon lie gets bodily out 
his old suit, grows bigger, and in a few ilayj* L 
\ Hqiiippcd in a new suit complete in all particulars. 

' This operation he repeats once, a >ear till lie lias 
done growing; and then, having covered himself with 
a stout J^aterial for permanent wear, he ends 1 is days 
like a ; ^ij|c^opher, with the chance, should he live to a 
great back becoming studded wiilidjarnnclcs. 

That any®&tmal should thus be able to don and doff 
its in pleasure, is, as Mr Bell says, ‘at 
first sight, otieijf the mo#* perplexing amkinexplieahk* 
of ftll tiie phenomena of voluntary action.’ 

Once a yea? is often enough for some crustaceans ; 
but the common prawn casts is skin every twelve days 
doling the summer^, and evjj ry time with an increase 
in its size. Unlike sr^y^nnimal# avhom wc could 
name, when crabs and their congeners find themselves 
too large for their coats, they cease to feed, grid creep 
awayflitto sorr^ corner or hollow where they may he 
undisturbed. Observers* who have trained them to 
their hiding«places, tell us that at such tunes a sensible 
loosening of the shell is apparent. By and by, the 
animals exhibit signs of great uneasiness and restless- 
ness ; they rub their limbs one against the other, and 
twist each of their twenty-one segments in all possible 
directions. They turn over on theij^facks — at least such 
, as can do so — and struggle for af'time in that position, 
and swell themselves up till at last the tough mem- 
brane which connects the carapace or upper shell with 
t the abdomen gives way, and a yawning rent appears. 
Kdw the, animals have to rest awhile, for their efforts 
have b§j^| laborious and exhausting ; but renewing the 
strusapHP^r a time, they detach the upper and Jo^er 
shel^iji^d though not without apparent pain and 
diffidffl|^(r, they draw their legs, arms, antennae, eyes, 
oad^deed, all their articulations, out from their hard 
unyielding cover fhg. Some naturalists, seeing the 

dStneience between the size of the daws and the hoLe 


through which they were drawn, assert that the shell 
is two pieces, which separate to allow of the passage 
of the limb, and then close again with such accuracy 
as to make it impossible to discover the joint. Mr 
Gosse, however, in one of his sea-side rambles near 
Ilfracombe, cauglit yi Maia-Squinado, a spider-crab, 
which was in the acf of throwing off its shell, and thus 
afforded Lim* an excellent opportunity for observing 
the process. All the larger portions having been* 
loosened, he says, ‘ the first thing that struck me was 
the pulling of the legs out of their sheaths. The 
posterior ones were freed first; the anterior pairs were 
about half out, and the animal pulled first at one, 
then at another, until they were quite drawn out, as if 
from boots. The joints, as they came out, were a 
great deal larger than the eases from which they pro- 
ceeded. It was evident that in this instance neither 
were tlrn shells split to afford a lateral passage for 
the dim us, nor were the limbs reduced to tenuity by 
emaciation. It seemed to me that the parts, which 
laid an almost jelly-like softness when extended, ivere 
compressed as they were drawn through the narrow 
orifices by t^ie fluids being forced back, these returning 
through their vessels, and distending the liberated 
portion of the limb as it was released.’ Mr Gosse saw 
none of the struggling commonly said to accompany 
the operation; on the contrary, it seemed to him 
‘to be a very easy and simple matter.’ It may not, 
however, ke equally easy to all crustaceans. 

AY hen oncy. out, the animal increases so rapidly in 
size, that^-‘en those who have witnessed the throwing 
off can scarcely believe it to have been so recently the 
actual tenant of the rejected shell. Lying sule by aide, 
the th/Iorencc is strikingly manifest. The skin is at 
first sot t a 11/^1 ilTffnbranous, but it gradually hardens, 
and in a few days the coat-of-mail is as perfect as 
before. The male pf the great crab (Cana r pay unis') 
always pays his visits to the female immediately after 
exuviaeation, when she is v r eak and defenceless. The 
throwing off of a limb is sometimes a consequence of 
fright: a violent thunber-fttorm or firing of cannon 
will make lobsters ‘ sftoot their claws’ in large nujtt- 
bers — a fact well known to the fishermen who catch 
them. Sometimes the member is parted with to 
escape from ail eiumy in whose hands it is left, while 
the animal lakes to flight ; or, the lobster having 
seized the dreaded Object in its claws, leaves them fast 
in deadly gripe, while itself retreating to a place of 
safety. For some time after the dismemberment, the 
llesh of the animals is very flaccid and watery. The 
new limb first appears as a minute speck in the middle 
qf the scar, enclosed in a membrane, by which it is 
nourished, until pretty well consolidated, when it 
becomes dependent on the general circulation ; but in 
many instances it remains much smaller than the 
corresponding limb. 

Crab- ea telling employs numbers of aged persons 
round our coasts, who are not capable of the more 
laborious duties of fishermen. The crabs are caught 
in ‘pots’ made of twigs of the golden willow, these 
being preferably used ok account of their toughness. 
Imagine a common wire mouse- trap, with the entrance 
at top,«and that will illustrate the mode of construc- 
tion of a crab-pot. These are baited and sunk in 
the sea, and left for some hours,, their situation being 
marked b^ corks floating at the end of*** line. Tho 
numbers taken are prodigious. In Cornwall, a crab* 
measuring six inches across the shell, sells for tw;o- 
pqncc ; if ei^it or ten inches, threepenSe ; and abore 
those dimensibsps, Sixpence. Contrasting these with 
London prices, an enormous profit appears to he made 
somewhere. 

In the metropolis, and most inland te?rn# of 
England, lobsters are more in request than crabs, and 
meet always with a ready sale. A weakness in favour of 
lobster salad for supper is an especial gaitrouomical 
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characteristic of those who dwell in the shadow of St 
Raul’s. In the season, which is reckoned from March 4o 
August, not fewer than 150,000 lobsters are sent to the 
London market from different parts of the coast of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and the Channel Islands ; but this great 
number is small when compared with the supply from 
Norway, which amounts to C00,i00. Here we have 
750,000 lobsters devoured* in six months in Middlesex 
and its dependencies; and if we ftssume tlyifc a similar 
number is consumed in all the rest of the kingdom, the 
total is prodigious. No wonder that a single female 
lays eggs by the 50,000 ! 

August is the month when lobsters change their coats, 
and it is commonly supposed that they arc not in good 
condition till the season again comes round ; but with 
their new coats they get keen appetites, and feed so 
heartily, that their flesh is as firm and as well flavoured 
in the winter as in the summer months. TJieijj habits, 
we arc informed, are domestic; they never go verji far 
away from their birthplace ; lienee the discovery of a 
lobster-colony is a certain source of profit, yielding *n 
uninterrupted return for years. The inhabitants of 
the different localities arc as easily distinguished one 
from the other as diflerent breeds of land-animals. An 
experienced fisherman will pick you out a Norwegian 
lobster from a Guernsey, and a Cornwall from .an 
Orkney, never mistaking one for the other. 

. AVe should as soon expect to meet with sentiment in 
an oyster as in a lobster, and yet Professor liyll cites a 
statement on the authority of that carefuVohs'erver, Mr 
Peach, which shews that crustaceans, nutVy.ns tan ding 
the niultitudinousncsvs of their progeny, are not deficient 
in a certain degree of attachment for them. 4 1 have 
heard,’ lie relates, ‘ the fishermen q^Gorar Haven say, 
that they have seen in the summer, jiu /( T,n(/y, the old 
lobsters with their young ones around them, some of 
the young have been noticed as six inches long. One 
man saw the old lobster with her h- ad peeping from 
under a rock, the young ones playing around her. 
She appeared to rattle her claws on the upproacl? of the 
fisherman, and herself amt yeftng took shelter under 
the rock. This rattling, no dbubt, was to give the 
alarm.’ 

To any one sojourning for a few' weeks by the sea- 
side, there could he no more delightful occupation 
than observation of the habits of crustaceans. The 
varieties are so numerous, and then* metamorphoses so 
remarkable, that the subject can never faikm interest. 
Some crabs, when young, are as unlike the full-grown 
animal as tadpoles are unlike frogs, or caterpillars 
unlike buttei flics. Some are hairy, others tufted ; one 
species lias so thick and soft a coat as to be named the 
velvet crab; another, found in the Mediterranean, lifts 
not unfrequcntly a thick mass of sponge growing on 
its back, and impeding us movements. The Mitgus, 
one of the hermit-crabs, will leave the water, and 
climb to the top of cocoa-nut trees, whore it devours 
the young fryit. Another hermit, the soldier-crab, 
abundant on our ow r n shores, chooses the shell of a 
whelk as its habitation, wandering about over the 
Bands until it finds one suitable. A residence must be 
had at any rate, and the soldier makes no scruple of 
killings whelk, if he cannot find an empty sliril that 
satisfies him. The poor, soft-bodied whelk, seized sud- 
denly while stretching out to feed, is speedily devoured 
to make room for the aggressor. Once in, t the soldier 
cUngsi^rmly in the convolutions by moans of certain 
terminal appendages with which he is provided, and 
apparently without inconvenience, for ha, runs nimbly 
about with the shell on Ins back?* Kf disturbed, , he 
draws himself in snugly with a sudden snap, and closes 
the entrance so effectually yith Ids legs and pincers, 
that all attempts to dislodge him are futile. 

We may add, by way of conclusion, that the subject 
admits of being studied in a heraldic point of view, 
for examples of orustaceans in armorial bearings jpe 


sufficiently numerous. They ye introduced in a pun- 
ning as well as a serious sense. A Scottish family 
named Crab bear a crab on their coat-armour; and 
other instances might be given. ‘ The crah, the emblem 
of inconstancy,* observes Mr Moule, in hi9 Herahhy of 
Fish , ‘ appears on ft shield of Francis I., oric£of the finest 
specimens of art in tlm collection at Goodrich Court ; 
and, according* tet Sir Samuel Mevrick, the crab was 
intended as an allusion to the advancing and retrograde 
movelnents of the English army at Boulogne, under 
the celebrated Charles Brandon, Duke* of Suffolk, in 
1523.’ 


SONGS OF TIIE ESTITONIANS AND 
LITHUANIANS. 

Since the appearance of Longfellow’s last poem, a good 
many learned as well as would-be learned remarks have 
appeared on the metre of ] finical ha. It is not gene- 
rally known, however • that such rhymeless trochaic 
metres are common enough in Europe. Esthonin, for 
instance, the capital of w hich land is Bevel, has many 
! such; in Lithuania, too, and in Servia, this particular 
•form (IT verse is a general favourite. 

# In the tv\o songs httfc subjoined, there is, it will be 
seen, a great, resemblance— and not in the form merely 
— to tin* verse of the American poet descriptive of the 
primitive life of the Ib*d Indian. Iti t ho Lithuanian 
verses, that repetition of one aful the same thought, 
but clothed m other words, through several lines, and 
which is a particular attribute of the Finnish poetry, 
will also be found. 

Tin: Missim one. 
itom ran songs or 'iiru estii ontans. 

Led away hence by the bridegroom 
Is the maid, the dearly loved one; 
y Ami in concert all are grieving, 

% Earth and c\ory moving thing. 

Meadows sorrow, stubble mournotli, 

Clieeiless look the forest borders. 

Listen how the foals are neighing! 

Listen to the heifers groaning! 

Jjcw the heris, with ceaseless roaring, 

AVait for her, the fondly longed-for — 

For the gentle be\ erage-giver — 

For^the faithful, s»ve c# food-hunger — 

For the constant, piaident walcl/br! * 

But, alas ! no moie she comes here. 

Here to execute hose duties, 

Never weaned, without far-t. 

E’en lief the su ylid loo4 up 

She was Availing, she ■heerlul, I 

Hastened to the fields and stable 

To accomplish every chaigo; 

An ^without the siro suspecting.# 

Ami without her motffer’s knowmg, 
lJf>w # she robbed herself of slumber, 

Siie dealt out tlmhay', the barley, 

And she tilled the water-bucket: 

Nought o’erlooked she, nought forgot she, 

So that o %e thing like the other, 

Humble orTyaportant did she, 

With a willing quiet hand. 

Bridegroom ! O thou happy blest one, 

What a maiden hast thou taken, 

From our village lured away ! 

A MAJPEN EAT, EYING HER EFFEMINATE BROTHER, WRCV 
* HAS BEEN SLIGHTLY WOUNPED. 

4 mOM THE SONGS OF TUB LITHUANIANS. 

Sickle, sickle, wicked iron, 

Spiteful, false, perfidious iron ! . ' i - 

Wo l O wo! how couldst thod feign ' ’/ 

I “Wo 1 O wo l how couldst thou bitoy&o? v ,* 
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Couldst, inhumap, -without pity,* 
Lacerate a tender skin. ! 

Oh, how was the tender chicken, 
lie, the cherished of the household. 

Of such precious blood deprived 9 
Ohj how was the sap-aboumlmg, 
Branch-protected, rUthl} berry 
Robbed of sap, and mafic *-o pjdo,! 

Buf be comforted, my puppet ; 

Comes the pedler in the village. 

1*11 disburse a mite— my sa\ ing ■> - 
I’ll disburse a silver penny ; * 

Bring thee, my allheted darling. 

Offer, thee, ns "strengthening potion. 
Mead ho fragrant m an egg-shell; 
Serve thee butter in a nut-shell. 

And wilhin another liaV-one 
I will bring thee on a leaflet, 

Fioshly galhom^fiom a popIar r 
One whole pennyweight ol biawn 
Docs thy dainty mouth not w.iPt 
A fter such rare, blisTul |,reat ? 1 

♦Well, besides, in bed T *11 tend him. 
And will swathe the little infant. 

Who so spite! ulh was bitten. 

From whom so much blued was taken, 
Soothingly on yielding pillows : 

Let him not fioni house or chamber. 
Long to Juavely \ entitle out 
Thus once inot’c tlie tender chicken 
Will regain his former strength: 

Thus once more the ruddy beity 
Will regain its foimcr sap. 


T II E SEPTUAGI^ARIAN 1IU.N A V. A V. 

The following is a genuine letter, which we present 
verbatim et litciafim. It is from an elderly man, who, 
on reaching his threescore and ten, despaired of success 
in this old country ; and, on becoming possessed unex- 
pectedly of sufficient mean*, eloped from his f,ui**.V 4 1 
and went to Australia. This moral delinquency is 
related in the letter quite unconsciously, and dees not 
seem to interfere *at all either with the fervour of 
the writer’s religious feelings or with his subsequent 
yearnings after the welfare of lijp wife and children. 
We give the document as a curiosity inTiftbro ways 
than mie : — 

Itjy'ii v sijMrN i tent ('A’M'ii.r* fur: k 

t * C VSILUMA1N*'* I< '1U1U A. 

I)eaji Laapv — I often heard of your Lvartinns to Biing 
the poor & Misorable out of Scotland Ireland & England 
to this Delightfull (entry But 1 was two old to Apply I 
therefore prayed to t^ie I.ordJlvT Deliverance, l feared to 
be Cast on the Paroehci for SulrCifamc fi; My Little 
fbmdy I have A wife & ^Children in Ardrossau Ayr Shire 
Scotland 1 had Saved A few pounds Last year As Much as 
would take me to , America To My Son But 1 feared the 
Extream CoaldVt* their winter fi 1 had SUllAlie wish to be 
here fir in ,Ju**e Las my Son at Sea Sent mo home £10 — 
thank the Lord Said I now 1 have as Much Is will pay My 
parage to Austresdoa so off I (Tame without telling wife or 
any other in the place & paid £16 — 16 to Duncan gibb in 
' the .lames Mackhondy & when 1 Landed at the Newyear 
, Men were plenty & Labour Scarce £ Left on the lOth 
Came to^ Geelong tlicncC to Baking, got no Employ But 
Much Sinpntby fie kindness thence to Dozy hill & to 
Creswicks Creek on to Carcshrook to Sinpsons Station to 
Bryans., Station on to Miekleford where 1 found A Man & 
wife belonging to Ardrossan h they have put me into A 
Befreshment tent fit I am Livcing Comfortable & Easy if I 
Could get My femely out to this Country where Labour is 
paid fie Every one May do well if My fomeiy were here.we 
would Be 4 Abk in three years to Bye A Section of Land & 

* The Lithuanians consider pork the greatest of all dainties ; 
imd rotate that the etajvoror of ItuBfcia lives so sumptuously, that 

not a day passes without tills moat being served at his table. 


fence it & Stock it with Cows fit Jjorses Sheep Pigs & hens 
fit .grow Corn whcct potatoes onions Cabbage & Every 
thing to make us happy fit Comfortable in A Delightful 
Clainit Dear Loady Surely your zeal for the happy ness of 
Mankind is not Abcated have pitty upon An old Man now 
in his 70th year fan* from liis tamely fit knows they are in 
poverty fit Cannot lielf themselves if therefore it is in your 
power get.them out I will pay any Sumo that they might he 
Called upon to pay w lam Ever it is required as they will 
not be Able to pa} it unless I Send to them T Sent home A 
Letter Last week fi Enclosed A £o — Note being the first 
Cluster of grapes fiom the rally of Eascoll as An Evedenc 
of the goodness of the Land of Adoption if it is not in 
your power to obtain their passage Soon Be So kind ns to 
write me Soon And Let me know where & how to Apply 
to get it brought About with the Least Delay & Least 
Expend* M\ youngest Dougliter is About 7 years old m\\t 
A Boy f) veins old the ,‘ld A Dougliter 11 years Nixt A 
Boy lit jSixt A Boy L> year*, ISixt A Dougliter 17 Nixt A 
SoniJP past Kixt A Son IT vers & this Mother 40 years 
if 1 had all tlic'-e Loehaled on A farm of good Land by the 
Louden or Mum 1 would Consider we wens as happy as 
Adam fir Eve in the garden of Eddeu it have moio of the 
Comforts of Liffi then they had which May the Lord Grant 
is My most Earnest pr.ivor and Desire in this world that 
we might walk with god as Knock for T holciro 1 Shall Live- 
Many jears in this Delightfull CJamit to teach My famely 
to Love fear fi serve the Loid who lias Brought is up out 
of the Land of Egipt fi out of the house of Bondag into 
A I .and >1 mug with goakl fi plenty of Every Comfort if 
people were we t‘ fi thankful) May the Loid prosper vour 
| Lndavours ty / My famely fi others who May yet Apply 
I fi Ma\ gdfA Blessing fi Mine Best upon you in time 
I And Kteinutv i*> tltr Sinctir prayer of your humble 
petitoner Jvmcs Stuvyaut. 


4 Arm a it \xrcs.’ 

It L a commonplace to say that we substitute artifici d 
standards for the* natural standards of morality; J>ut it, 

, is a eonimonplae** Ueau-e the mistake is common. Wo 
j teach the undeveloped S^dlo^s that they will he judged 
according to the money fhat they are supposed to posses-*, 

| the position th it thev are supposed lo occupy in society — 

‘ h\ tlie ajtpcf trance ol sia\;e^, and not the good works that 
[tiny in. iv do, Aefoidmgly, tlio candidate Sadkirs Jay 
| themselves out to seem lieh even if they me not so — to 
snati ii a high position if they cannot wmk to it. This 
tendency is said in every 4 age* to he increasing; perhaps 
because the* assertion is true. Undoubtedly, there has 
been a progress during our own time in the artificial 
refineiiK nts and luxury of society. Wo no longer have 
monster 4 like the despots of imperial Borne, or of the 
Last, who grew depraved in the endeavour to find new 
iouns of limn ions enjoyment and ease. But the whole 
bndv of society has grown more discontented with things 
v.lneh arc simple and humble. The 1 silver fork* is no 
longer the standard of a ‘school,’ but is common in house- 
holds of every grade. The literary man no longer has the. 
privilege of finding his way whither he will in rusty black, 
as lie could from the time of Goldsmith to Charles Lamb ; 
hut lie must he a man of the world as others are,, and 
sufficiently familiar with the costly furniture of good society 
not to make mistakes in public, or * lie will not be invited 
again’ — that is, not unless lie is a very rich as well as a 
very lifbrarv man. For in* all ages there has been a 
remarkable leniency in scanning the sins of Dives from 
below. Society will not look too closely to a man’s means ' 
of rising, that he rise; if he cannot <Jou its moral 
costume as well as its material costume, he shall stft pass 
current. Society gets what it demands— it realisms 
appearances, Aio things upon which it Insists ; and it 
cannot complaibShf 'appearances are often different from 
realities. — Spectator, March 1, 185d* ' ; 
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thorn. Wo see that the world could not exist without 
TAKING UP THINGS STRONG LI. thorn, and therefore may make perfectly sure that it 

Things must be taken up strongly sometimes — tfiat was designed to five with aridity them. Well, here is 
is, when there is a true occasion. The great difficulty a piece of ground on which we may take our stand, 
is to know when there is true occasion. Very unluckily, When we are called u£on, then, by any of those fussy, 
the earnestness required on the one hand for taking up noisy outcries about important principles, which require « 
things strongly, and the discretion called •for on the our active help and partisanship, let us see if they do 
other to decide when there is true occasion, do not go not as!* us to alienate ourselves from the holy temple 
much together. The consequence is, that we see in o> family love and duty* Let us inquire if they do not 
this world a good deal of zeal without a proportionate, call for the applying of some rule to our neighbour, 
amount of discretion. Perhaps there is not a hit less which we should not like to have applied to ourselves, 
of discretion attended by a sad lack of <zeal • but this Let us take care that they do noi Jend*to a direct inva- 
is not what we have at present to deal witV That the sion of the rights of some section of our fellow-citizens, 


zeal without discretion is the cause of no srml>l amount or of some individual neighbours. Let us look well that 
of positive mischief, no one can clcubt; though it may they do not directly lead to malice, hatred, nnd unchari- 
also be true that the evil is not umnixed. It would tabloness among men, or to positive warfare; for if 
obviously be a great matter to uh- '//if we were the} do, then wc may be quite sure that they are wrong 
furnished with a few simple principles whereby we and untrue things — well-meant, perhaps, and, it may 
could tost the things that make powerful appeals to be, allied to true and good things, • but essentially 
us, and be saved from the consequents of indiscreet wrong, and therefore to he avoided. 


zeal. Are an} r such to be had ? 


The trutli is, that the noisy outcries in question are 


I think there are — if wofaty resolve beforehand in fr^^ntly mere crotchets of the understanding or 
no case to allow reason to fall asleep. It is hut too unworthy passions, putting on the disguise of some- 
truo that we cannot take two stops into the ’world thing wise and good. It is a sad # acknowledgment 
without being assailed by a score of outcries about the to make, but it is one which candour demands, that 
importance of this and that. 4 Here is aft institution there is often little in the patriot hut an unsubmissive 
you must stand up for — there is a great principle you temper, and »in the slclarian orator but self-conceit, 
ought to be ready to die for ! liuclAe on your armour love of notoriety, or a desire to make all mankind do 
— put your shoulder to the wheel — tackle t*j the good penance for his own remprsfjf. Not plumbing their 
cause! Re true to yourselves, and the day ’s your own! own hearts— perhaps unable* to do so»— they do nqt 
Now or never!’ And vast quantities of stuff to the see their own motives, and thus act under a certain 
like effect, vociferated on platforms and exhibited in kind of sincerity ; but the human infirmity is there 
blue posters. I say, on the other hand, he steady, keeff* not the less, a most fallnc'pus guide, while pretending 
cool, and consider what it is all about, and what it to infallibility. ]*tis the ft -G^of tho bystanders to 
involves. Perhaps it is a very important principle examine carefully before giving in their adherence, lest 
which is concerned ; but if there be more important they only promote a whim or a frenzy of the hour, 
principles still which call for pause, you had better instead of an rjernal and immutable pPinsiplc. 
not go further § You may conic to find that the prin- One does not need to look far, tliouglijje needs to 
ciple concerned is an arbitrary, local, and temporary look coolly. ’ • >rder to see that a large proportion of 
one; while principles, fundamental, universal, and the troubles of society aris£ from our excessive anxiety 
eternal, stand opposed : in that case, ’twore well you to see, not ourselves, but our neighbours, think and 


lot it fume and sputter unnoticed and unassisted. 


net rightly. 4 Her'* am I, so fortunate by my educa- 


There are some principles in the framework of tion, my own excellent sense, or the grace of 'God, as 
human nature and of human society, about which there to be quite right about b, number of things ; but there, 
can be no mistake. Such are the family filTections. over the way, are scores of unfortunate # people alto- 
Sueh is the great moral law of doing to others as you pother wrong, and likely to come to some sad ending, 
would have others to do to you. Such y& the grand I must save them from themselves/ So I go in upon 
social yule, tb'nt all men liavo certain jjgfc'ts in perfect them, toll them they have not the sense of children, 
equality. , Such the maxim, that amity and peace are ridicule what they revere* and try, by something little 
beneficial to men; while all jealous, angry, and hostile short of absolute force, to bring them to my better 
feelings am mischievous. We see these things re- way of thinking. Now, you may he right ^in yotir 
vealed in constant experience, and may be as confident views, and they wrong ; but wllat theij ? Are not you 
of their truth as if we heard a divine voice proclaiming arrogating to yourself exclusively right judgment ? 
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Are not you violating some of the clearest rights of 
humanity ? Are not*you making yourself a social 
pest ? To communicate even an. angel's message by 
such meanstwprc a serious error. 

. The divine autlior of human nature has, doubtless 
for wise purposes, put a self-respect into it, which 
refuses to be dragooned into anything, good or bad. 
Know, sapient reformer, to r rcspewt this principle in 
your neighbour, and then you may have some chance. 
While you do not, the impiovcment you aim* at is 
impeded, and*no good is done, except m so far as your 
operations are ineffectual or neutralised. ' 

Now, there is not oneroid here designed to cheek 
earnestness • regarding things absolutely good. It is 
not only allowable, but it is a duty, that we seek by 
all means in our power to quicken the hearts and 
minds of our fellow -creatures towards the great ties of 
relation which bind them to their God and each other 
It is only, where thecle luud.tmculfJ Sanctities are 
interfered with by things which put on their nppear- 
ance^and are, after all, but devices of the fallible mind 
and heart of man, that we would call for pause and 
deliberation. There is, however, one thing which we 
may all, at any time, take up strongly, and do no 
harm by it. This is, the course of self-convet|.on and 
self-improvement. Let us oiily r apply to this ws.h 
one-half the zeal we arc so ready to use in our efforts 
to |>ut our neighbours to rights, and wo shall soon see 
a different style*of world round about us. 


A TRI V T O T E LI/S L A N I). 

My friend 'Bulbeyo and 1 had had many little 
wranglinus about this excursion of ours before it was 
actually put in execution ; Ins opinions upon foreigners 
and foreign parts wort* very decided, and not at all 
favourable, hut, founded, perhaps, more on a sort of 
instinct than on actual experience, as lie had never 
been out of Great Britain in bis life. Ills noble nature 
was local, and little inclined to range; and T think/\ 
was with sonic notion of protecting me from insuff ‘and 
danger, rstther than with any idea of enjoying lumselt 
.much, that lie became my travelling companion. 

I wish it to be distinctly understood that my wife, 
Mrs Meek in, gave permission, and even urged me to 
take the following trip: for winch 1 hgig rewarded 
her with five-and-tiiirty yards of Brussels lace, wound 
round my person in the dog-days, and presented to her 
duty-free. t i r . 

• Bullseye add I, who both live in the environs of 
London, started from the metropolis at eight o’clock 
one fine June morning for the Rhine and Switzerland. 
We had a knapsack eachJfin order to save the ex- 
pense of luggage-^ w hi^ rabroad j ^ very great — and 
bother about porterufJFj a valuable hint, derived, with 
many others, from the exhibition at Egyptian Hall. 
Then* it was that we first became enamoured of the 
Gemini, and ^itf/itivated r ,friend ship, nottunmixed with 
awe, lor the Bernese Oberland. My owm effects had 
been most artistically stowed away by Mrs Mcckin 
— so artistically, indeed, tlilit half of them refused to 
enter under my management on any terms — and 
consisted of absolute necessaries, with sticking-plaster 
and Child’s Patent Lights. Bullseye, who is a 
widower, accepted Murray as iu creed, of which he was 
to obey every letter. He took with him, in addition 
to everything his unassisted genius could suggest, 
* an ink-bottle, a door-fastener, a brandy-flask, a sand- 
wich-case, and an enormous leather money-bag. I 
caimot anciently regret that this Journal is not 
pietorig^fo that I might have given a? portrait of 
my* |pM,vwith his black spectacles and blue veil Upon 
Jotes to the sun’s reflection from the snow — 
,'rf jlf&feh he tvas good enough to give rne a private 
as wo went down to Dover. A widow lady in 
0.;lhe same carriage was driven to the verge of hysterics 


at tli is sight, believing it to be a preparatory step 
to her assassination. He bad also an enormous green 
umbrella, like a small marquee: ‘ Very useful, sir; 1 am 
told, in the mountain thunder-storms/, His library, 
which I do not think he would have parted with but 
with life, consisted of the infallible Murray , a book of 
table-talk, a foreii/i Bradshaw , and a Keller’s map. 
Never surely, as Ilobinson Crusoe rehiarked when h© 
lirst got his stock of provisions snugly packed in that 
delightful cave of his, was any man so fully provided. , 

I knew little Erench, and still less German; not 
enough to talk metaphysics, or express my views upon 
the solidarity of the peoples, but sufficient to call 
easily for bread and milk —which is my favourite food 
— in both those languages. Poor dear Bullseye was 
perfectly ignorant of either tongue ; he had all his 
life been accustomed to consider everything foreign 
as utterly false and useless, and in the same light as 
M% Tlmmas Carlyle would probably regard the new 
art of Potichomaiiie. ‘If it was necessary,' Bullseye 
ifcould remark, 4 that conversation should be held with 
aliens, let the beggars learn English.’ Not till Eatlicr- | 
land began td fade behind us, and the long low coast j 
to eastward grew distinct to view, did we feel that j 
we were really off* and away": the sublime thoughts 1 
which would have, doubtless, been then engendered, 1 
peiishcd before maturity ; and we passed our time in i 
watching the sea-green billows with feelings not to be 
outpour©^ m mere words. 

At last, y*id with much difficulty, with four men 
pulling ap'c; w heel, and the paddles revolving idly r in ! 
hollow troughs of sea, we dove the level waters of j 
Calais harbour. 'Hie panting engine then took longer ; 
breaths, the passengers began to hold their heads up ! 
in some liupa^Mtfthe steward to collect shillings with i 
a grin. Had lie not been taken at such disadvantage, j 
Bullseye would never have consented to be driven : 
with the herd through the line of soldiers and the i 
heap of anunn'A .onaitrs and touts*, as he was. Even ’ 
as he«stood, abject, with all the colour washed out of ; 
his countenance, and Vnotf, of his hair bolt upright, j 
in the presence of fh* dmiamer, he was not without an 
air of dignity. That official addresses him with intense ; 
rapidity in the Eicncli language. Bullseye does but j 
shake 1ns Head. What the other supposes to he the f 
English tongue is then attempted, with the like result, i 

‘Bullseye,* sank I, 1 he wants to knowhow old you 
arc — quick/ 

‘What the deuce is that to him?’ growls my friend. 

‘ Vat dat man say?’ demands the official angrily, 

‘Sept et trcnte/ I reply, which is quite good enough 
Erench for Calais, and at least suffices for the donanier. 

*v We were then handed over to a sub — for there is a 
sub even in a Erench douane — who examined our knap- . 
sacks with much suspicion, in consequence of coming i 
upon the door-fastener, after which a porter carried 
them for a franc apiece — next door. Here there was 
a lahle-d'hhtv laid out, with small round ratafia-cakes, 
chocolate-sticks, and huge bottles of vinegar and oil; 
but afterwards came some pot ago like water with 
melted butter in it, a{ul then some rags of meat ; 
and this was observable in all our travels, that 
although we saw in the flesh what seemed to have 
been boiled for soups, vte never saw the soups that 
the rags rnpst, at some remote period, have made. 
The via ordinaire was perhaps intended to give an 
appetite, %s it certainly set the teeth on edge ; but we 
ordered instead of it something I daren't spell, at five 
francs a bottle, whereupon, as I believe, they brought 
us the vin again. It was a dreadful dinner ; 

and Bullseye, through disgust at the plain dishes and 
fear of eating a frog in the entrees, took exclusively 
to rolls and cognac. 

A lively French newsvender was good enough to 
hang about our carriage until the train started, an<| 
made friends with us immensely ; he said the alliance 
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of tjie English and the French was a fact ‘supreme 
and ravishing;’ upon my translating that to Bullseye; 
he bought a Ddbats and a Constitutiormd upon the spot, 
which, considering that he could not read them, was a 
generosity; and 1 really thought that the Frenchman, 
on his part, would have kissed him upon both cheeks 
in consequence. Then, with a slowVantering motion, 
and to the sound of a horn, like hunters frorft cover 
to cover, we moved on from station to station. At 
Lille, where we waited a quarter of an hour, Bullseye 
needs' must get some oranges, ‘the only food he could 
be sure o$’ for which he paid fid. apiece. Thinking 
he had time to sec the town also, he got locked out 
from the platform ; and I rescued him with difficulty 
from an abstruse altercation with an official with a 
naked sword. This adventure made him promise 
not to part from me again, and, in particular, to 
intrust me with all our financial arrangements *vhat- 
ever. Mouscron anil Client had each its perils «0f 
changing trains; hut when wo got to Malincs at ten 
o’clock at night, our embarrassments culminated? 
‘Ou ostia place pour le convoi a Cologne?’ was our 
solitary and piteous erv; and every heard §d official 
seemed to point in a fresh direction, and answer in a 
different phrase. At last, we were distinctly told, by 
a manual operation similar to the ancient telegraph, 
to cross to the opposite side altogether. There, by a 
feeble ray of moonlight, we found grass growing over 
the tramways, some broken steps of ^tonct and a 
shattered luggage-van, and stumbling baek^kcr a dozen 
lines of rail from this deserted spot, we jrV. caught 
our train upon the point of starting.^ At Venders, in 
the dead of night, we were turned out into a mirrored 
refreshment-room, elaborately enrvo£ and giidul, hut 
there was nothing hut anise-seed cak^tf In the way 
of food. At Ai\, our passports were demanded, torn. 


with small soft ve'Fvet couches, titles, and mirrors, and 
polished oaken floor! Regular rull-sizcd towels there 
were none— all foreigners using them only at dessert- 
hut little napkins in their plsu-c*, about the size of 
note- paper, with little halls of cotton attached to them 
all round. There was, alas ! top, no soap uponVthe wash- 
handstand, nor any basijis — all foreigners reserving 
them (or their tea-tanks — except very small slop- basins ; 
and there was, I mourn to say, a smell through the 
otherwise cleanly house that beggars description, and 
heats Bethnal JfJreen. 

As for a sketch of Cologne, or of the voyage up the 
Rhine, are they not written in a, lmndreiL chronicles, 
from that of Ilood to this last hook of T/oyle’s, this 
I'nuhlft Tour of J l rown, Jones, and Robinson, which I 
inner can sufficiently admire. Dear Bullsew', from* his 
great size and English habits, reminded me of Robinson 
not a little. I wijl only just the omnibus to tho 
river’s brink, the great long machine quite narrowed 
at tho end pcrspeeti\ ely, and filled with bearded aliens 
and moon-faced fxtus. JTlie atmosphere is comj&sed 
of one part air to three parts fire and smoke, and 
the air is only cologne, and not fresh air. Birilseye 
wa* expressing himself very freely upon this subject, 
wffion tffe wrangle began, as usual, with the ‘cad’ 
ab^ut the money ; when* one of the company, quite 
suffused with hair, and not distinguishable from a 
hi ar except upon the forehead, was so kind as to 
extricate us from our troubles, and adtlrcss ns in the 
purest English. This gentleman t?>ld us his delight in 
thus disguising himself was to hear what his country- 
men would unwittingly say of his appearance ; and 
certainly, in the case of Bullseye, he must have 
succeeded capitally. It hail iiceri arranged that we 
should walk by the river-bank where it was most 
beautiful ; so we dis< mbarked at Boppart, with the 


indeed, from Bullseye, who had an iriea+hut ho was not j intention of going to Obcrwcsel. It was the first ^me 
to part with his under any possible ‘ircunisBmcos, j \ had tried my knapsack, and T thought it seemed to 


if lie would escape the fate of Baron Treii'd. mid 
Silvio Bellico. We reached Cologne at five ofloek 
in the morning — that is* Ur soy, in twenty-one 


! hours from London Bridge — witfi a jolt that shook j to fasten across our chests instead. Even with that 


I us from dog-slumber into confused being. The cold 
! air suddenly let in upon my friend, as an official 
| dashed down the window, was not sufficient to produce 
| instant vivacity: he asked poor Bullse\e three times 
j ‘whether he had anything to deelarf 1 ’ (moaning any 
j articles subject to duty), before he could get <*u J - of him 
| even so much as ‘what?’ Even then, in Cimmerian 
; darkness about duties, Bullseye observed that lie 
j certainly liad a considerable quantity of things to 


j declare, if the gentleman was quite sure ho would not 1 quite a little man, who, having comprehended our ease, 
bo offended to hear them ; and indeed, hut for a kmdl^j*took both our kne* sacks ,m Ins Mck, and marched 


and interpreting Dutchman, we should never have 
passed the Prussian frontier. As we had only knap- 
sacks, and the rest of the passengers had heavy luggage, 
I made hold to ask a head functionary in green — with 
the most ultra-oJSoial cast of countenanced ever saw — 
to look at ours early. He looked fixedly at the outside 
of our humble parcels as I made my request, marched 
with a fiend-like malignity to Use end of the apartment, 
scrutinised all things from imperials to reticules with 
suspicious care till lie came to us, and then passed by 
and reviewed the remainder, *bo as to leave our knap- 
sacks to the last. That the creature may he known 
to our compatriots, let me say that he is tall, thin, 
hatchet-faced, and bilious-coloured ; and that lie wears 
a stunted moustache, a green coat, and a lit tie sword. 

* This inhabitant of a stolen country, thi A myrmidon 
of a drunken king,’ as Bullseye oblfel%^u when we 
got to our hotel, with his left thumb in the armhole of 
his waistcoat, and his right hand beating the air — did 
not impress us favourably with the character of tho 
Prussian executive. What a beautiful bedchamber of 
ours was that at the said inn ! with fair white muslin 
curtains, and crisp-clean counterpanes and sheets; 


lieve mo :i good deal — and, indeed, it prevented me 
frNfc noking — to hold on to the strap under my neck. 
Al last we discovered that the said strap was intended 


alteration, by the time we had reached cue-sixth of a 
sfmnbn (half a mile) -each of which distances were 
regularly marked along the way, to our intense disgust 
-- Bullseye’# ’sreathing* began to get positively ster- 
torous, and pains came over our hacks, our knees, $nd 
our shoulders ; by this time, too, both our brandy-flasks 
were nearly dsy, for an intftleitblc tliirst # compelled us 
to drink at every stream, which, when unmixed with 
spirit, J\funm/ saj s, is deleterious. We found, however, 


away before us, drilling a soi. 4 yilj tftc way to St Goar. 
Then had we leisure to admire fm^loiig green terraces 
of vines, raised one above the other on the low walls of 
stone, and the care and labour that must have been 
expended on tl *un, in tho turn ’fig of tl^Aciw shallow 
water-courses, lost, after rain, they shouRNoverthrow 
all in ruin; uu* nieturesqu'; dresses of the women and 
tlieir rcarlet head-pieces ; tho masses of fine foliage 
here and there high up upon the hills; and, over- 
topping all, the freyuont strongholds of a race long 
passed away. 'VI that pleasant inn, the Lily of St Goar, 
we met n young Engll^iman who knew rather less 
French than Bullseye; not any, indeed, save the 
one won! a meat, which lie had been given to under- 
stand meant barrister, and which he wrote after his 
name in the hotel-books, to express liis calling. As 
for difficult;, with money, he said, although he had 
suffered from it at first, he now found none : by holding 
out a quantity of it in his hand, and leaving the 
creditor to select his proper due, he got along fafnourflyj 
without any bill or bother of arty sort. , For instance, 
he had received at Cologne heaps of change out of a 
Napoleon : there it was, if Ve liked to see it j and, with 
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that, he shewed us aba it a hundred cliins from as many 
insignificant states, of the aggregate value of perhaps 
half-a-crown. 

The day hfter our arrival at Basil, on the frontiers 
’ of the land of the free, wc started by diligence for the 
Munstertli'il ; an insolent conducteur, a thoroughly 
wet day, and the company, inside, of a little boy, 
with whom sitting with his back" to the horses did 
not agree, *a good deal detracted from our appreciation 
of this subliuje defile; once, and once only, did ?i burst 
of admiration proceed from my dear companion : 
‘We are come to a pretty pass here, upon my soul 
and honour. Meekin,’ he said. Bullseve’s bitterness 
of spirit, indeed, -which he had hitherto nursed in 
silence, for once broke forth: ‘I have never had one # 
single good night’s rest since I left London, but* 

, have been always wakeful from uverf.itigue, or hauled 
from my bed in the small hours to ( uuriergo more. 1 
have never had anything to eat unalloyed with oil, 
or chocolate, or cinnamon ; nor to drink stronger than 
tintAl vinegar. The Umomt^e (/amuse is pleasant, I 
confess ; but think, sir, of a man of my habit of body , 
being limited in my drink to a sort of ginger-beer ! I 
have been herded exclusively with hairy asses for the 
last six days, for all that I can tell by sight, of sounft, 
or smell. We met one waiter, and only one, in fiic 
course of the journey whom I liked, and )ou dragged 
me away from the hou«c : yes, one who understood j 
me, and whom 1 could trust, although I think it likely j 
he was a tick et-of- leave man. I have put up with 1 
insult after insult from e\er\ official I have yet met , 
with, from the green monster at Cologne u» that ; 
bluo-and-green absurdity who conducted u*», mul mis- 
conducted himself, from. Basel to Minister. I think 1 , 
shall he worried, if this lasts, into biting somebody. ! 
Without you, Meekin, dear Meek in, T cannot return. 
l)o,^hen, hut sitmc once again— I will pav all expenses ■ 
— on the dear old’ island, and 1 will leave it never more.’ , 

I was very much touched by the prostration and 
simplicity of the lion-hearted, his helph sMiess io 
palpably real ; and yet a Rochefoucauld or a. YtMtain* , 
might perhaps have detected m my heart a sneaking , 
triumph in the, consciousness of my superiority : a \ 
couple of dozen French and German words bad pedes- 
taled me a pyramid’s height above poor Jiullsiye. 

I comforted my fiicnd with pnflnises, lu«v-%\er, that it ' 
wopld soon be over, this tout of pleasure which he had j 
undertaken ; and representing the baths of Scluutznaeh , 
and Schaffhajisen at tfco Aearest way L) Ins beloved j 
Country, conducted him thereby to Zuiieh. j 

tVe had paid a considerable sum at Basel fyr the , 
insertion of nails in our shoes, for safely in mountain- j 
travelling, but having found those little brass knobs toy 
trip us oven upon leve^fimnri, vision they did not, as j 
the majority did, liTOnc short off’ at once, wc had to j 
pay again at Zurich for having them taken out, and I 
new ones substituted. It was better than a pantomime , 
to see dear jKullseye explain to the ft alter, through j 
the m oil nub of a pin and the soles of his feet, the thing ( 
he wanted done; hut at ^ist we at tallied about ten j 
pounds’ weight of iron to our legs, and increased our ! 
stature by a good part of a cubit, in a double row of j 
the hugest nails 1 ever saw. A/ 5 it was put of the 
question to squeeze them into our knapsacks, we were 
obliged to wear them continually, making a tremen- 
dous clatter as we moved, and scoring the polished 
floorings of our rooms after the manner of glaciers. 
As the hotel carte contained some porf wine, at ten 
francs the bottle, Bullseye would stay at Zurich for 
some days, much wondering at the sleek slow horses, 
an(| thp ropes and contrivances that attached them so 
yards off to what they drew. He saw onS day 
a -Wagoh-load of child’s toys get its fore- wheel into an 
, unpaved hole in the mtiin street : forty or fifty Switzers 
gathered chattering round, looking at it, with a cigar 
apiece, from every point of view’; then they seemed 


to take some sort of solemn vow together, for they 
all shook hands and applied themselves to the consider- 
ation of the circumstances ; they next took hold of the 
imprisoned wheel, and pushed at it, using as much 
breath as could be spared from the cigar; and all the 
time the driver ceased not to whip with impartiality 
those eight horscs/which extended nearly a furlong in 
a straight line, and ?ome were round the corner. After 
about half an hour, somebody bethought him of a 
lover, and the fore-wheel was set free ; whereupon, the 
draught being still kept exactly in the same direction, 
the hind-wheel took its place with a crash, and the 
whole machine was shaken to small bits. 

At Kngatz, we met some English engineers engaged 
on the great railway that is to pass through Coire, and 
up the valley of the Grisons to Disentis, and then 
through the mountain-chain, by a tunnel of fifteen 
miles Jong, to Oliver**, in Itaty. They nearly persuaded 
BiiUseve to join their cricket-club, and actually did 
prevail upon us to take the projected course of their line. 
The valley of the Orisons is fine, if you have seen little 
else of Switzerland ; but if it were ten times as grand, 
it would t not he worth the pains of visiting. The 
inhabitants — who speak Romansh, a compound of 
hideous sounds, and nothing else — subsist upon eggs, 
cheese, and milk, exclusively, all of which arc very 
bad. At Disentis, their chief town, which is a village 
ns filthy ns picturesque, v\c passed, 1 cannot say slept, 
a night, i It lp\s an immense convent, and six churches 
within sigh^bt it, all of them fitted up with the most 
glitter ing^/thd showy tinsel that can be bought — for 
coppers : a few Albino roses would have been worth all 
their dirty filigree and tallowy saints. The women — 
most of whom, too. had goitres— were absolutely revolt- 
ing to lookrr^ and, indeed, we had seen no pretty 
girl, ns Bullseye declared, since we left Dover; but 
this, of course, as I observed to Mrs Meekin, was his 
trouble, and had nothing to do with me. The Rhine 
becomes here hot a narrow streamlet, crossed at some 
height, at frequent intervals, by narrow and loose 
planks, which were &nplftasant enough to vide over. 
Car-road up the vaftcy, further than Trons, there is 
none. Ah we had no means of making our wants 
known at our wn tclied inn, we wandered over the 
filthy kilt him, and laid our hands upon the least dis- 
gusting raw materials, which appeared subsequently 
at table boiled — if* lamp-oil. I do not think that even 
extreme lpmget makes nasty food palatable ; the sense 
of taste is then more acute ; and, although one may eat, 
it is impossible to enjoy. There came to he by this 
time on Bulhsoye’s face a stereotyped expression of 
despair, far more eloquent than words. 

% Coming over the Oboralp next day, we fell into 
seven or eight feet of snow or so, every now and then. 
Bullseye did so oftencr than T, by reason of his blue 
veil and black spectacles ; but I, on the other hand, 
became half- blind from the sun-glare, and retained on 
my whole countenance but so much of skin as lies 
between the hair of the head and the Eyebrows. Our ' 
two guides just comprehended that we were bound 
for Andermatl; and w*o christened the one Passer la 
Montagne, and the? other Bono Cavallo, because those 
were .the sole words belonging to any recognised lan- 
guage they knew. Whfh, however, we reached our 
goal, they extracted from us two Napoleons for horse- 
hire ; so, I suppose, they had studied financial matters 
to the exclusion of literature. Romansh, French, or 
German-Swiss— I regret to say it of these noble free- 
men— are indeed all alike a set of unscrupulous robbers. 
This fact, we became fully acquainted with, 

combined with the barrenness of their soil and the 
ugliness of their women, caused Bullseye to express 
his wonder, not that the Swiss should have defended 
the land so stubbornly, but that the Austrians should 
have ever attacked it; it shewed a pitiful lust for 
conquest ou the part of the invaders. 
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At Andermatt, we had a bitter disappointment. 
While we were at our repast, and in contemplation of 
the five-franc vinegar, we uttered a pious hope that 
we might one day taste bitter beer again : the charm- 
ingly intelligent landlady seemed to understand us, 
and by the one word ‘Allsop,’ pronounced interro- 
gatively, moved Bullseyc almost ^to tears of joy. 
Alas ! alas ! our fears at the sight of the long*nccked 
graceful bottle were only too well grounded : it was 
beer, indeed, but beer from Bavaria — as like to Allsop’s 
beer as a horse-chestnut to a chestnut-horse. Where 
she had picked up that sublime name, to use it so 
parrot-like and vainly, I cannot conceive. It had 
been our intention to go from hence over the Furca 
and Grimsel ; but Bulisoye so firmly refused to stir 
a.foot uphill, that wc were compelled to change our 
route ; so wo drove, en voiture , with our weary feet — 
for we had walked perforce more than we had ridden— 
upon the opposite seats, down the glorious St Gfithyd 
Pass, over the Devil’s Bridge, and the bridge where 
Tell was drowned in trying to save a child from the 
same fate — the fittest death that such a man could 
die — down to Fluelen on the Lake Lucerflc. 

Up the llhigi, to see the sun rise, Bullseyc posi- 
tively refused to go. When 1 remonstrated with him 
upon this and on the folly of his buying an Alpcnsiocl 
— for the names of liis mountain-ascents to be branded 
upon it, as the custom is — he rejoined : 4 That the 
names might be branded on it for th^sainq mono}', 
whether he went up or not.’ lie was vl|ry happy at 
the Schweitzer Iluf, he said, and was roaty to wait 
any time for me; but I dared not leave him for an 
hour, knowing that if he met an Ei/blish family hound 
homeward, he would accompany them at once, even 
if he travelled on the foot-board. *i», .. Lucerne we 
rode over the Brunig Pass to Meyringen, where Bulls- 
cye purchased quite a little village of carved Swiss 
cottages. They were beautifully done, v »th frail-looking 
ground-flats, big bulging first floors, a«*l all the great 
stones that should have formed the foundations ftuck 
on the roofs, just like this ordinals, and almost ns 
large ; but they broke to pieces* a good deal before 
they came out ofliis knapsack. When he got the next 
day to Interlaehen, a pretty village composed of capital 
hotels, news-rooms, and wood-cutting shojls, we were 
wet through ; and having no change of cloth garments, 
I was obliged to appear at the tablc-d’hote of the 
Belvidere in a little short lace-jacket, of Swiss bnnlenc, 
I had bought at Lucerne for Mrs Mcekin. 1 got 
my dear friend on the morrow to walk over the 
Wongern Alp, and dine at the foot* of the Jungfrau; 
but getting frightfully exhausted in the ascent, and 
having partaken at every cMivi on the way of strawy 
berries and cream — lie was always shilly-shallying at 
those cottages for something or other — w Inch disagreed 
with him sadly, lie was not pleased. * The tiling’ — by 
which he meant the sublime mountain — ‘ looks very 
well from below, sir, and suggests coolness ; whereas at 
this laborious Elevation it turns out to f>c of a white 
heat^ Nor was ho much impressed with the ice- 
avalanches ? which were descending with glitter and 
clatter all around us. Tie had, indeed, a receipt for 
ice-avalanchcs, which I heard him confide to a Man- 
chester gentleman who accompanied us: ‘Take ’a lot 
of broken glass, sir, and an old leaden water- spout ; 
shake well together, and pour down at intervals, in 
sight of a parcel of fools.’ * 

It was a pretty descent enough, though, oven 
Bullseye confessed, into the valley of the Grindelwald, 
through the groups of children, fafwpfettier than 
they \yould ever grow up, laden with wad-flowers and 
the red Alpen roses, among the herds of cows and 
goats, from which he drank fresh milk ; and serenaded 
hy the mountain echoes ‘ sweet and far,’ awakened, at 
frequent intervals, by the long straight Switzer’s horn, 
°r> as in one instance, by the thin clear notes of the 


sackbut : in everytease, J need not say, there was ‘ the 
piper to be paid.’ On looking Jver the names in the 
hotel visitors’ book, we found the titles of a Russian 
prince, with whom, under the same roof Bullseye 
declined to stop another hour ; so we went on to 
Frutigeu. * 

The toil, even from this sfide of the Gemmi Pass 
to the summit, is •onsiddhtble, and Bullseye hired a 
mule. When lie reached the top of the mountain, and 
craned lover the animal’s head at the apparently sheer 
precipice that intervened between us an A our goal — 
the baths of *Leuk — 1 thought he would get off at 
once; which he dul. Having always a tendency to 
vertigo, lie could not even so much as fcok at the 
hideous depths beneath, but crawled along the narrow 
path with Ins face dose to the rocky wall, like a fly. 

The baths of Leulc are* almost entirely resorted to 
by French, Germans, and Swiss, and the hotels are 
therefore not dealt. When Bullseye and I had each a 
bath there, we read a little work upon the matter that 
interested us more intensely than it pleased. After 
enumerating all the diseases that were cured by the 
waters, which seemed to range from leprosy to head- 
ache, it went on to state that the sign of a beneficial 
effect -^as invariably a dreadful rash, called tho 
Ikaissce. This is the literal translation, which I read 
to dear Bullseye, in order to make him as anxious as 
myself : 

4 La Poussce, that (laughter of the /laths of Leulc 
whom we seek, and yet avoid, whom we distrust, 
and yet so desire, forms the staple of conversation 
with the bathers; the introduction to friendship, the 
commencement, perhaps, of love. » 

“Comment \a votre Poussce?” 

“ A\ c7-voiJs la Poussce ? *’ 

“ Jo suis en pleirn* Poussec.” 

“ Mil Poussec s’est fort bien passce.” # 

These me our stereotyped inquiries. The PoAsec 
sometimes appears even after one immersion , and 
' ears commonly in about six weeks.’ 

t ..sey our feelings! Bullseye, indeed, became of 
such a curious colour upon hearing this, that I thought 
he had tlic Poussce at once. Certainly 1 consulted my 
looking-glass next morning with sonic apprehension ; 
for I shoifld not have liked to have brought home 
with me — n^r # would Meckin have approved of my 

bringing her — 4 the daughter of the baths of Lcuk.’ 

Before our departure, we went to see the creatures 
poussce-ing in^lie baths. Tfeer^ were about forty males 
and females in one gnat tank, some of* them break; 
fasting on floating- trays, some of them playing at ‘the 
Ring’ — a game like ‘Hunt the Slipper’— and others 
Vat dominoes and chess ; all dressed i l a long apparel of 
dark serge, and m* j of the women with large hideous 
turbans on their heads, made *n«f«#ilt-paper f as is the 
custom of the females thereabouts. One wretched man, 
on whom, l suppose, the Poussce would not come, was 
exiled to a c<> #ier of the bath, a desptaal and perse- 
cuted being, v ho seemed to hold on to hfl^ittle board 
for the bare .** : perhaps, if we could have seen his 
legs, they were* too slior^ and did not touch the 
bottom. 

The gorge that leads from the baths to Lcuk itself 
is ten miles of tho' finest scenery in Switzerland. I 
noticed Bullseye most thoroughly entranced with it, 
but confining his attention to one particular place. 
4 Yes,’ lie broke forth at last ; ‘ by Jove it is ! women 
with breeches on, as sure as I live;’ and, indeed, up 
the road there came some half-dozen of Leuk ladies, 
with habiliments which are usually confined to the 
other sex. *Stcep and difficult ladders are the only 
communications the villagers of the heights have with 
‘those of the valleys here; and it is for convenience 
in ascent and descent that Bloopierism is thus carried 
to such unprecedented extent. , * 

* Starting too late from Martigny over the T6te Noire 
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to Chatnouni, we were overtaken by the dusk ; and the 
weather also looking dangerous, we put up at the nice 
little irm on the summit of the pass. It was necessary 
to start a t( three the next morning, in order to avoid 
. paying 1 two days’ wages for the mule-man. At that 
hour, accordingly, and in almost pitch-darkness, with 
a terrible thunder-showeV rolling through the glen, I 
wfts awakened by the pitenfrs erica of poor Bullseye, 
who entered my room in a Blunt shirt, accompanied 
by the most wondrous monster eye ever saw. 4 Speak 
to it — speak* to it, Meekin, and make it go away! It 
lias been half-an-hour by my bedside, 'and now, like 
some foul witch Sycorax, it follows me about like 
this !’ Th€> figure of hia companion was really rather 
horrible; she was old, and btfnt, and black, furnished j 
with a tolerable-sized goitre, and, as I think, not j 
right in her mind. The waiter, having been instructed , 
overnight £ to see us out of bed’ in the morning, had, i 
like all officials, delegated his duty* to our charming 
friend, and bunco the reason of her failhlul watch on 
Bulhoye. # 

We then started through the storm to Chamouni. 
As w'£, first came in sight of the snowy crown of the 
‘monarch of mountains,’ I turned round to my fueud 
for sympathy; and, lo, lie was fast asleep! # To n*\ 
Mont Blanc was disappointing; and Bullscye, whensho 
departed, wont so far as to say that the Mont Blanc of 
Egyptian llal^was by many degrees superior, and more 
like what a mountain ought to be, than the great 
original. From the large and continual influx of English 
here, the inns are very clean, and very diflerent, m 
their internal arrangements, from the haunU of oilier 
foreigners 'and natives. * The Germans,’ says my 
friend, ‘don’t care about filth ; and the French like it.’ 

A Jong day’s journey brought us to Geneva, where • 
we found an admirable hotel. The town seems made 
up jof jewellery and booksellers, and has a gay and yet j 
a *rned look. I left Bullseye in his comfortable j 
quarters, where he declared l.e had ‘ at last found lmumn | 
food,’ and went myself to Vevay and Lausanne. tfn ; 
my return, a couple of days after, about seven ,<ffoek, j 
I found quite a little crowd assembled in the anteroom | 
of the Mtlle-it-inaiHjn ; they had come to see the English- 
man who broakYastcd 0 la fotur/u im in th morning, ] 
and dined at all the (three; tablo-d’hbtes. 1 need not say j 
that this was our dear lrieiidfliimselt had never 
gone further from Ins inn than the neighbouring bridge, 
from which the floating- barns of Uuuchissvuu s bad 
formed his constant* olyfct*; of attraction. They heal. 
by the by, a certain dresn shirt of mine to Mich nbbons, 
that I dared not bring it home for Mrs Meekin to see. 

Although wo took precautions to secure places in | 
the intcrieur of the diligence to Lyon two duytri, 
before, our right-* '-as is^at way s t^iy case abroad — was 
disputed. A mobtf&oileetcd round us to hear the 
row ; and the con due tour was, of course, in favour of 
his usurping compatriots. Bullscye, however, was the 
embodiment*^ firmness ; and, after nahttle outbreak 
in his na^i* j tongue, instructed me to tell Lhem ‘qu’il 
ne mouveraitpas pour cent conducteurstni pour toute la 
confederation Suisse.’ I dC not remember ever passing 
a night so wretchedly as that thirteen Jiours of dili- 
gence ; worried by the jingle of the bells, startled by 
the smacking of the whips, hauled (fut in the dead ‘ waist 
and middle of the night’ for passports and examination 
’ of luggage, and especially wdxe up at every change of 
horses. What dreadful sounds those horses uttered ! — 
concerts that might have been conducted by frogs and 
pigs made up of croakings and sharp grunts. I thought, 
at first, it was the ennducteur; but I withdrew that 
charge i''.i4' w , as the horses; that was, pcrtiaps, why he 
call«| ||S& cochons (pigs). I scarcely slept a wink, 
b^'®piWod my friend malignantly as he snatched liis* 
He and* a greasy German frau leaned on 
side of* the slight division of the carriage, and 
^■‘both their heads would now and then slide forward and 


strike each other sharply with a dullish sound. At 
flrst, this would wake Bullseye with a start and an 
apology ; but afterwards they got used to it, and butted 
each other without remonstrance. 

Ah, how inexpressibly dirty did we feel in that bright 
summer morning, as we rumbled through the crowded 
streets of Lyon, pjid were drawn out at the coacli- 
oflice ! i We eight poor wretches crawled into the 
sunshine from our darksome den like owlets ; no 
parting to our hair, and no meeting to our shirt- buttons, 
and one gill was sunk under our waistcoat, and the 
other, damp and limp, hung over our cravat. To judge 
by appearances, the softer sex were not without their 
tribulations also. Three hours, then, to wash, and 
breakfast, and Lyon i so, and oil* by the express to Paris 
— to Paris, which even Bullseye has a desire to look 
on, and ‘ wdiieh,’ it is said, 4 not to have seen is to ho 
blind.’ 

jJuf hotel there was in the Hue Bivoli, and our room 
on the eighth lloor. Oh ciel, what a height! but it 
Jooked mer half the city, and the Tuileries gardens, 
m particular, lay close beneath us. Bullseye, coming 
back at evert, worn and tired, would positively hire a 
waiter toSlrag him to his lair, lie attached himself 
by the short tail of a gan;on’s jacket, and so was drawn, 
for half a franc, by slow’ and solemn steps, up to liis 
Olympian residence. When this did not take place, 
he would accomplish the ascent lnmself, and, having 
mvarmbj) forgotten to ask for liis key at the porter’s, 
descend aga^i. 

Wh} slyfald I speak of the fair city, that all men 
know so well by pencil and by pen? Enough, that 
we saw nil Paris, even (though I should not eare that 
it nhould come to Mrs Meekin) to the Bill Mobile. In , 
about a we tik^a'u •tter from my dear wife arrived of 
lather it decided character, and we came away that 
very evening. As for Bullseye — if he could only have j 
got beef-steaks w ithout French sauce— he w as perfectly 
content; he ha \ learned the sentence, ‘"Vive l'allianoe !* 
and was Ins ‘open Sesame’ to the heart of every 
native. Once, only, tyhev he would have gone to the 
emperor’s bedroom, *1 believe, it failed him with the 
sentinel. ‘On in* passe pas,’ said lie; and Bullseye, 
thinking he wanted his /iussjiort, presented that and 
Ins vive Ji.illiamv without ellect. It was the last 
remark he uttered in the Channel before he became 
speechless. Finely, when a French gentleman, by a 
mistake not easily accounted for, left a curly-brown 
hat in thf cabin, in place of II ulls eye’s black one, our 
friend thus surmounted, presented, on liis reaching liis 
native land, a vSry touching type of vive l’allianco 
in his own proper person. I shall never forget liis 
jook, however, when he first set foot on shore, and, 
pointing w ith liis right hand to the sea, and then to the 
continent beyond, remarked : ‘Never again, Meekin — 
never again ! ’ 


DAME NODLEKINS’S W^BK-BOX. 

Ouu relations, the gay, prosperous Passymounj^, did 
not think it worth wlqje to trouble themselves about 
an old spinster cousin of theirs ant} ours, generally 
known as Dame Nodiekins, though her visiting-cards 
designated their- owner m ‘Miss Deborah S. M. Nodie- 
kms.’ The Passymounts were 'aware of the fact, that 
our cousin s comfortable annuity was only a life one ; 
and, therefore, it seemed highly improbable that Dame 
Nodiekins would have aught to bequeath on her decease, 
save personalities, which were of small comparative 
value, as &ievps a liberal almsgivcr, and, in a mode- 
rate way, enjoyed every luxury. The garniture of 
Dame. Nodlekins’s house, indeed, was faded and antique ; 
the spinet was cracked ; the linen was well-darned ; the 
plate scanty, and worn thin with use and furbishing ; 
and the books, torn and dusty,' might easily be counted 
on a couple of shelves. Dame Nodiekins had neither 
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diamond a nor pearls, nor trinkets of any description ; 
her days were passed in a dreamy state of tranquillity. 


confess the soumfc of music and the lighted rooms, as , 
I passed by the Passymounts’s Jouse, filled my young 


Stitching, stitching, stitching for ever, with her beloved heart with something like regret — not envy: no, I 


huge work-box at her elbow. That wanted no plen- hope I never indulged that . The Fassymogjints did not 
isliing; that was abundantly fitted up with worsted, ask any of us to their festive gatherings, save at rare 
cotton, tape, buttons, bodkins, needles, and such a intervals; and theil we did not oflen go; for we were 
multiplicity of reels and balls thatj^to enumerate them proud in our humble way, find had cnougfi to do to 
would be a tedious task. Dame Nodlckins particularly procure stuff-frock* for the little ones, without spending 

money on finery for the Passymounts’s parties* But I 
had dAnccri there once or twice in a white muslin-frock, 
which my dear mother had ironed with her own hands, 
and Dame Nhdlckms had delightedly darned, when I 


excelled and prided herself on her darning; carpets, 
house-linen, stockings, all bore unimpeachable testi- 
mony to this branch of industry. Holes and thin 
places were hailed with delight by Dame Nodlckins , 


and ifrwas whispered — hut that might he a mere matter niel with an accident running after the children; and 
of scandal — that she even went so far as to cut hoks J -loved that dear old white nmslin-frocft ever since, 
in her best table-cloths, for the purpose of exercising and I have it now laid up in lavender, because I 
her skill and ingenuity in repairing the fraciurcs. J'c passed such happy bright evenings when I wore it; 
that as it may, the work-box was as much a companion and I did not feel a hit that I looked shabby, when my 
to her as dogs or cats to many other single ladies: she partner. Harry Lloyd, picked up a fresh rose I had 
was lost without it; her conversation always tilled worn in my linA*, and wouhf not restore it to me, 


to her as dogs or cats to many other single ladies: she partner. Harry Lloyd, picked up a fresh rose I had 
was lost without it; her conversation always lulled worn in my linA*, and woulif not restore it to me, 
on the subject of thread -papers and ]iecdlo-m*es • and saving something very foolish,* of course, as young men 
never -was darning-cotton more scientifically rolled will do to foolish yowng^girls who like to hear flattery, 
into neat bails, than by the taper fingers of Dame And when I went by the Passymounts’s house, on my 
Nodlckins. ^ way to drink tea with Dame Nodlekints, am^ to sit* 

poring over needle- work in silence, it was only natural, 


The contents of that wonderful work-box w ould hnvt 


furnished a small shop. As a child, i always regarded 4 think* to look up at their windows with a sigh; for 
it with a species of awe and veneration ; and, without Itktmw there would he dancing and merry-making 


daring to lay a finger on the treasures it contained, mj 
prying eyes greedily devoured its mysteries, when the 


within, and Harry Lloyd would be there. People said 
that Harry Lloyd was courting Arabella Pussy mount ; 


raised edge revealed its mountainss^f eojlon, and i but l knew that was false ; because Harry had wished 
forests of pins and needles. And I havefeo doubt, that to marry me, and his father would not consent that his 
Dame Nodlekins first regarded me witi\ favour, in son should marry a portionless girl; and my father 
consequence of being naked bv my nipther to give me would not listen to Harry, but went off in such a rage 
a lesson in darning — a most necessary accomplishment as I never saw him in before, at the bar« idea of his 
in our family, as T was the eldesi.of many brothers and daughter entering any family unwished for — as, truth 
sisters, and, though vorv happy amoi. ourselves, the to tell, Iiarry had been silly enough to press me to 


circumstances of our dear parents rendered tin cirietest , marry linn, without asking anybody’s consent. Old 
industry and frugality absolutely indispensable in order Mr Liny a and my father were very civjl to each other; 
to make ‘both ends meet.* However it was a whole- hut when Hurry found that 1 would neither se# him 
some, honest poverty, and we did jMt envy our gay in private nor receive any of his letters, ho chose to 
relations, the Passyinounts : though, as we :i!4 grcw % ^' ve himself like an injured person, and as if we 
up, it was impossible on iCrai/ened means to educate liuuHill deeply offended him. Yet I did not believe he 
us so completely as our fond father and mother would was courting Miss Arabella Passymount, though I could 
have aspired to do, had thuj possessed tin* ample means fancy Harry dancing and laughing within, as, leaning on 
of these relatives. There were three Misses Prissy- my father's arm, we walked homewatds down the dark 
mount, and one Master Passymount: thc*young ladies street, across which a ray of light gleamed, streaming 
cultivated various accomplishments, such ns drawing, from the l^iiylows of #ur rich but ; unkind relatives. 


dancing, playing on the harp and piano, and talking, 
dressing, and flirting, but as to the one accomplish- 
ment — ‘the oue accomplishment needful tor women,’ 
as Dame Nodlekins called it — they, the dashing, rich 


Harry's mother was a crony of Dame Nodlekins; so 
she, of course, knew all about the tale of true* love 
never riiuniyg smooth. *BuJ; Miss Deborah, like a 
prudent spinster, made no moment. SIjc had eschewed 


Misses Passymount. knew nothing of it, Nav, Miss ! matrimony herself; but being naturally of a taciturn, 
Laura Fassy mount blushed, and Miss Arabella tittered, I uncommunicative temperament, no one knew* wheJier 
when Dame Nodlekins asked them if they could dq/if j it was from choice or necessity, ller work-box was 
a stocking, and even offered to give them a lesson on to Dame Nodlckm^as a dear friei#l ; l do not believe 
hearing their disdainful confession of utter ignorance/ she fined any human being * vV^ell — her whole heart 
4 Qur stockings do not require darning, cousin Nodle- was in it ; and the attachment she evinced towards 
kins,’ said Miss Passymount, tossing her head ; 4 we are mo as time progressed, was fostered and encouraged by 


not accustomed to the thing at all— -we have been our mutual seal in performing tasH\|A* needle-work, 
differently brdhght up;* and Miss Passymount looked Not that I «hared in her devotion ; / wji^ctuated by a 
to my mother and myself — for we wore present at this sense of diu fc . »done, and would far rather, could I have 
conversation — as much as tc^say: ‘ We leave darned done so conscientiously, hu*c been dancing and laughing 
stockings and table-cloths to such poor folks as you.’ with compqpions of my own age. But ply the needle 
Dame Nodlekins took no notice of tlx> rebuff, but T did, and so did Dame Nodlekins ; and we two became, 
went on with lior work, and* continued to scold* me at with the huge olu work-box between us, quite a. pair 
intervals for idleness and skipping stitches ; though, of loving friends ; and at least two' evenings in every 
on the whole, she was proud of me as her pupil ; and, week 1 went to sit with the lone woman. , She would 
between us, it is impossible to say how inahy pairs of have had me do so every evening; but, though there 
etbekings and socks we made whole in the course of were so many of us at homo, our parents could not 
the year. We resided near our cousin Deborah, and bear to spare any of us out of their sight oftener than 
midway between her house and Was the fine they deemed indispensable. 

mansion inhabited by the Pnssymounts ; and many At length Harry Lloyd cam© to say good-bye: he 
an evening when I was invited to take tea at Dame wa* going abroad at his father’s wish. My parents 
Nodlekins’s, and to bring my work-bag in my hand shook hands kindly with him, and he said jpleasant, 


U! 


as a matter of course, and to sit with her for long hours affectionate words to all. But when he carac to me^> 
without speaking, intent on our needles, the silence I ah !— he did not speak; but I flung ‘myself into nay 
Unbroken save by the ticking of the eight-day clock, I f dear mother’s arms, and wept, and I heard my father 
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say : 4 God bless you ! j and Harry Was gone. So 1 
went on darning stockings, and the Passymounts went 
on dancing, and Dame Nodlekins went on the even 
tenor of her <vay; until at length her summons came, 
and, after several warnings, she shut up her work-box, 
locked it, ajid put the key in a seated packet. These 
preparations completed, Dame Nodlekins turned her 
face to the wall, and fell asleep. ■* 

My gentle mother bail a heart so tender and bene- 
volent, that although Dame Nodlekins and hersefc.' had 
had so few sympathies in common, she shed tears on 
hearing the closing scene was over; and* I remember 
her turning to my father with a sigh, and saying: 
‘Ah! she wls a .wonderfully industrious woman, and 
such a help to me in the darning-way. Poor old soul ! 
I doujbt not that she has left us all she had to leave ; 
and every little is a windfall, with a large family to 
provide for.* 

But my dear mother lor once had rtiiscalculatcd, for 
Dame Nodlekins had not left us all she had to leave. 
To the surprise of the Passyipounts, no less than to 
the surprise of ourselves, Miss Deborah’s testamentary 

• disposition of her property was as follows: — To Miss 
Passy mount, the cracked spinet was bequeathed, she 
being 4 musical * (so the will was worded) ; to Missi 
Laura, the books were left, she being ‘ literary ; ’ Hj 
M iss Arabella, the gimcracks, chimney-ornaments, and 
paper-screens, and so on, she being a ‘lover of art;’ 
to Master Passymount, the only son of this rich aspi- 
ring family, Dame Nodlekins left the few ounces of 
silver denominated her plate, Master John being 
‘ thrifty to Mrs Passymount was bequeathed the 
household linen, and to Mr Passymount the household 
furniture, because ‘they had exhibited so fine a taste 
in adorning tiieir own fine mansion;’ to Ada Den well 
— that was myself — the huge old work-box, along with 
all its contents, # was left, ‘ in token of the high esteem 
and affection with which she w*as regarded’ by the 
deceased. I was to inherit tiie well-stored w'urk-box, 
only on condition that it was to be daily used by in#*' 
in preference to all others : ‘ every ball of daring- 
cotton, as it diminishes, shall bring its blessing,’ said 
Dame Nodlekins; ‘for Ada Benwell is a good girl, 

. and has darned more holes in the stocking,, of her 
little brothers and sisters than any other girl of her 
age. Therefore I particularly ^ommend % t^c halls of 
darning-cotton to her notice; and I particularly reconi- 

* mend her to use them up as soon as she can, and she 
will meet with her reward in*due season.’ 

J My poor Ada,’ sobbed my mother rather pettishly, 

* it is rather hard, I must confess, only to have a few 
balls of darning-cotton, and needles, and tapes ; when 
the Passymounts, who want nothing, and will turn up 
their noses at such frumpy as Da^ie Nodlekins could 
leave them, have all.’*#^^ * 

4 But, my dear,’ interposed my father smiling, ‘ if it 
is such trumpery, why covet it for our Ada ? ’ 

‘It may briftp/dne or two hundred poinds, Joseph,’ 
replied my yj fiber meekly ; * for there ’s furniture, and 
plate, and linen, and books, you know. And of course 
we should have sold everything off, which no doubt the 
Passymounts will do; and only think the dame 

leaving Ada nothing but her work-box.’ 

4 But, mamma.,’ I ventured to remark, 4 we must not 
forget that poor Miss Deborah placed more value on 
this work-box than on anything else she possessed in 
' the world. And it is a great proof of her affection for 
t me— and, besides, how very useful it will be — I shall 
love it, I am sure, quite as much as she did. And 
here is the key, all sealed up and directed to me.’ 

4 Well, well, my dear child, we must be Vontent, of 
course. I am sure 1 do not wish to be grasping* or 
covetous, or to foster such unworthy feelings in any of 
our dear children/ replied my mother with an air of 
resignation ; * ad(} I mb thankful the poor old lady 
found comfort in your companionship, Ada, my dear, 

• 

which she evidently did ; and also that she does you 
justice, my dear child, by naming you so handsomely. 
But, deary me ! how the Passymounts must laugh at 
their legacies! Only fancy Miss Passymount, with 
her brilliant harp and grand piano, turning to Dame 
Nodlekins’s spinet, by way of change, being “ musical ;” 
or Miss Laura quitting her silken- bound volumes, 
lettered in gold, for the torn, dusty, dirty books on 
the two shelves in the dame’s dining-room ; and then 
that riddled old linen for Mrs Passymount — why, they 
haven't a darned duster in the house, I warrant.’ 

4 Never mind, my dear — never mind,’ said my father ; 

4 let them laugh — it’s better than crying. pame 
Nodlekins meant to be just — she was an honest, just- 
meaning woman — the Passymounts and ourselves are 
the only relatives she had, and she wished to leave us 
all alike, if possible, quite irrelevant of our circum- 
stances. And, as Ada remarks, the work-box being 
left^to Her, proves the old lady loved her the best.’ 

4 Then she might have shewn it/ murmured my 
inpther, 4 by giving the silver, instead of darning- 
cotton.’ 

But a mild improving look from my father made the 
speaker blush, as she quickly came to his side, kissed 
hun, and left the room. Prom that day, wo never 
discussed the subject again of Dame Nodlekins’s 
testamentary arrangements ; the work-box was in con- 
stant requisition at my side, and the balls of darning- 
cotton rapidly diminished. The Passymounts made 
much fun, ayiongst themselves and their neighbours, 
about the if and legacies which had fallen to their 
share. Nothing was removed from Dame Nodlekins's 
liouse, but a well-attended sale cleared the premises 
speedily. Mrs Passymount laughingly declared the 
proceeds had actually bought an India shawl for one 
of the girls, and a gold bracelet for another; and 
Master Passymount handed about a small gold snuff- 
box, ‘ his share/ he was wont to boast, ‘ of the old girl’s 
rubbish.' I sawvthe brokers carrying away the tables 
and clqiirs which I knew' so well, and which for so very 
many years had ro s ted Vsccv rely in Dame Nodlekins’s 
peaceful iiouse. I could not help Bighing sadly as one 
relic after another was rudely Hung into the street; 
and I rejoiced that the dear old work-box at least was 
safe in iny keeping. Painters and paperers w'ero soon 
busy m the dingy house; a new' family became the 
tenants ; and nothing was left to remind us of Darnc 
Nodlekins, save the huge work-box. That , however, 
never w r as * idle ; and, as 1 have said, the balls of 
darning-cotton grcw r gradually smaller and smaller; 
until at length one day, as I was sitting beside my 
mother, busy with our needles, she remarked : 4 You 
follow ed poor Dame Nodlekins’s injunctions, my 
Ada. She particularly recommended you to use up 
the balls of darning-cotton as soon as possible; and 
look, there is one just done.’ 

As my mother spoke, I unrolled a long needleful, 
and came to the end of that ball. A piece of paper 
fell to the ground, which had been the nucleus on 
wdiicli the ball was formed. I stooped to pick it up, 
and was just about throwing it into the fire, when it 
caught my mother’s eye, and she stretched out her 
hand and seized it. In a moment, she unfolded it 
before ’our astonished ga*e: it w r as a bank-note of 
L.50 ! 

‘Oh, dear,' misjudged Dame Nodlekins!’ she ex- 
claimed ; l *this is our Ada’s reward in due season. , It’s 
just like her— kind, queer old soul ! * 

We were not long of using up all the either balls of 
darning-cottcto in^hat marvellous work-box ; and such 
a reward as I round for my industry sure never was 
met with before or since. Truly, it was a fai^y box, 
and my needle the fairy’s w r and. 

No less than ten L.50 notes were thus brought to 
light ; and my father laughingly declared I had wrought 
my own dower with my needle. No persuasions 
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could induce him to appropriate the treasure; he 
said it was my ‘ reward ; ' nor would ho allow met to 
expend a farthing of it in the way I would best have 
loved— namely, in educating my little brothers and 
sisters, and adding to the frugal comforts of our dear 
home. The story of the treasure found in the work-box 
soon got noised abroad; and, among other curious 
visitors, old Mrs Lloyd, Harry’s* mother, 'called to 
satisfy herself as to the truth' of the report. She 
was very pleasant and gossiping ; and soon after- 
wards, a formal hut courteous invitation arrived — 
in which I was particularly included with my father 
and mother — to a dinner-party at the Lloyds, three 
wrecks from the date of the note being the day 
specified for the feast. To my surprise, the invitation 
was quietly accepted by my parents ; nor was my 
surprise much greater, on entering Mr Lloyd’s drawing- 
room, to see Harry there, looking well and supremely 
happy. A mist gathered over my eyes when ILwry’s 
father took my hand, and placed it in his son’s. All, 
that was a bright dinner-party for us all ! and in th»oc 
months after, I became Harry’s wife. The dear old 
work-box stands in our house, in a pfac^ of honour ; 
and at festive seasons, when happy family reunions 
take place, never was work-box so much admired and 
caressed; and my own blooming children, and many 
nephews and nieces, gather round it, and tell their 
fairy tides, until 1 believe they almost expect some 
day to see a little old fairy in gi’Nn, representing 
good old Dame Kodlckins herself, jum^Sout when the 
lid is opened, with a darning-needle for aVfvand, and a 
ball of cotton for a stool. 


FOOD OF 1, 0«N T ' O N.* 

Tnis is a curious and interesting subject, handled by 
a man skilled in turning all sorts of intricacies inside 
out, and laying bare the heart of thr ; r mystery. The 
food of between two and three million people congre- 
gated in a single city ! How is it supplied ? Whence 
does it come? By what "elaborate official machinery 
is it regulated, so that this enoifnous number of human 
beings may have enough to satisfy their tastes and 
necessities, and not enough to ruin the caterers by 
leaving on their hands an unsaleable balance ? These 
are some of the pregnant questions discussed in tins 
volume; but with regard to the Inst, even Mr Dodd 
can do little more than smile at the idqa of official 
interference in commercial business. The reason why 
London suffers from neither famine nor repletion, is 
simply that government is so kind as to take no con- 
cern about the matter, but to allow demand and supply 
to be adjusted according to the private interests of 'Ji& 
buyers and sellers. 

Tme transit of food to London affords an interesting 
chapter; and the next contains various calculations 
of the total quantity consumed in the metropolis. The 
most picturesque of these calculations is one by a 
writer in thf Quarterly Htvipio, who considers that 
if all the barrels of beer consumed annually in London 
were piled together, they would make 1000 columns 
nearly a mile in height; that the oxen, walking ten 
^breast, would form a procession seventy-tw^ miles 
long ; that the sheep, likewtse ten abreast, would form 
a woolly mass 121 miles long; that the f calves would 
extend in the same way seven and a half miles ; and 
the swine form a grunting army nine miles in length. 
The birds, game, poultry, and wiUl-fowl, flying wing 
to wing and tail to beak, would cover a square of fifty- 
one acres ; the hares and rabbits, Jbreast, would 


* The Food of Isondon ■ a Sketch of the Chief Varieties , Sources 
of Supply, Probable Quantities, Modes of Arrival, Processes of 
Matntfacmre, Suspected Adulteration, and Machinery of Distri- 
bution, of the Food for a Community of Two Millions and a Half. 
By George IMd, author of British Manufactures, <&c. London ; 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 1856. 


extend a milc;*and of the half- quartern loaves, you 
might build a pyramid 200 square yards at the base, 
and nearly three times the height of St Paul’s. 

We have next everything relating to the cereals and 
the food derived from them ; then all sorts of informa- 
tion about cattle and cattle-markets, countty meat and 
cured provisions — that _ is, provisions generally, for 
technically the thrill is limited to cured meat, lard, 
cheese, and butter. In tlie chapter on da)ry produce, 
the iflilk consumed in the United Kingdom, according 
to one calculator, is 1150 million quarts annually. 

* Mr Poole assumes that an average milch-cow yfclds 
seven quarts of milk as a daily average, and that the 
average retail price is 3d. per quart; and from these 
data a result is arrived at, that the whole supply 
requires 450,000 milch-pows, and that the retai} .value 
amounts to the prodigious sum of L.1 4,000,000 per 
annum. But limiting the inquiry to London, the same 
authority assumes that the carefully reared cows that 
furnish most of the supply Tor the metropolis yield 
nine quarts per daily average ; that the numbefr thus 
employed is 24,000; that the quantity of milk con- 
sumed is about 80,000,000 quarts annually ; rad that* * 
the consumers pay not less than L.l, (>00,000 for it.’ 
®The Aipply of London with milk is in a transition 
State at present, owir.^ to the interloping railways ; 
but there are still some large dairies at the outskirts 
conducted on the old plan, which was as follows: — 
‘At three o’clock in the morning, %i bevy of milk- 
women assembled, each with lier'pail and her stool, to 
milk the cows, of which 400 or 500, perhaps, would 
be milked in an hour and a half. The milk was carried 
away, in tall cans or in milk-pails, to the houses of j 
the small traders who were not so wealthy as to possess 
cows ; and by those dealers it was dispensed to the 
breakfast consumers. At twelve at noon, another 
milking took place, and another distribution among 
the humble dealers. The milkers were employed by 
the buyers, if they were not the buyers themselves ; 
Hp j brought their own vessels, milked the cows at 
stat£U hours, and paid so much per gallon. At one 
of these dairies, each cow is said to consume per day 
about a bushel of grains, fifty-six pounds of turnips 
or of mangel-wurzel, and twelve pounds of hay. 
At another dairy near Beckham, there are 300 cows, 
with a fir»*i to supply them with fodder. It was 
stated a year or two ago, that this dairy contained 
one cow which had yielded twenty-eight quarts per 
day for six iveeks ; and tha> the average yield of all 
the cows was as high as •fifteen quarts. There»is 
a sort of quarantine-ground ” for newly purchased 
j cows, where they are kept until their condition , 
warrants their introduction to tue company of the I 
high-conditioned, bilkers. JSerufmlous cleanliness is 
every where maintained; the ''ftjfcn engaged with the 
cows frequently bathe and change their clothes. The 
milk, when drawn, is strained, and floured into upright 
cans ; these Sans are sealed, gmt into’ '-A ns, started off 
at three o’c 1 >ek in the morning, and arntae at a dcpftt 
in the city ,*thc seals are removed by a clerk, the 
milk is poured into oilier^ cans ; and these cans, being 
locked by the clerk, are carried off by milkmen, who 
supply the breakfyst- tables of the various customers. 
All this scruple is manifested in order to insure that 
which is somewhat rare in the metropolis — pure milk.’ 

It is said that 450 gallons of milk should yield 430 
pounds of cheese ; and that a cow ought to produce 
her own weight and value in cheese annually. TJio , 
quantity of cheese imported into this country wiis, in 
1854, 44,000,000 pounds. 

The importance of the London market is oddly 
evidenced b> the fact, that fattening geese for it is a 
distinct occupation. ‘The fatfceners pay unremitting 
attention to the wants of the geese, classing them 
.according to their condition; keeping them always 
clean; feeding them three times a day* alternating 



dry with soft food; arid supplying *ihem with good 
water and an excrciA-ground. The young geese 
begin to reach the fatteners about the month of 
March, irons which time they arrive weekly through- 
out the season. Some of the fatteners have pens 
capable of containing 4000 or 5000' geese. Young or 
green geese are brought early and in large numbers 
to the London market, where tlu?y command high 
prices ; they have been fed on oats, oatmeal, pease, and 
butter-milk of skim-milk; whereas the Michaelmas 
geese have picked up a portion of their food in the 
stuttble-field and the barn-yard/ One of the fatteners 
sent to London at Cliristmas-lmic, in geese, ducks, and 
turkeys, a weight of twenty tons. In the two markets 
of Leadenhnll and Newgate Street, about 5.500,000 
head of poultry and game are, sold annually. 

In the lish-ehapter, we find that liilling&gate Market j 
supplies the Londoners^ w ith 1)7, 520,^)00 soles in the i 
year. This, apparently* is the favourite of the palate; \ 
wliile plaice — 30, 000,001) —is the favourite of the j 
pockif. Next come mackerel, to the number of j 
23,020,0 00 ; and then whitings, 17,020,000. As for j 
' Oysterapthey amount to 500,000,000, and cost L. 1 25.000 | 
Shrimps are much less expensive, but the number is ! 
about the same. Upon the whole, we have frtf.n tliisH 
market wliat our author calls * a stupendous total’ <$V j 
3000 million of fish, weighing 230,000 tons, and | 
valued at about L.2,000,000. This, however, does not 
include sprats , which no calculator has been daring 
enough to number; And perhaps the reader will find 
his imagination ratlicr oppressed than otherwise bv the 
description of the sprat-season. ‘ The sprat, -season 
is one of especial excitement: it is ‘‘ high change 91 
with the fustian-jackets; for, probably, ninety-nine 
hundredths of all the sprats are bought by street- 
dealers. The* sprat- vessels draw up as near to Hillings- j 
gate quay as is practicable ; boards and gangways are 
laid down, and incessant streams of people flow to and | 
fro ; the sprats at a busy time are not brought up to 
the market, for the buyers go to the vessel, arul Lhi^ ( 
make their purchases. It is no exaggeration trf"pay, , 
that 500 of these persons may be seen thus engaged at ; 
one time; and tly^ eager earnestness of countenance 
shews that the transactions are to them m .Iters of 
commerce, of profit or loss. Baskets of all shapes and 
sizes, laden with glittering spratfr, are brn uiht ashore, 
sometimes by the itinerant dealers themselves, some- 
times by porters, w ho earn a half-penny or so for their 
services/ f •' t 

•The magnitude of the lousiness at Covent Carden 
may be imagined from the fact, that in the pea-season 
a single salesman will keep sixty women constantly 
employed in shelling pease, ; and that after the green- 
grocers, the cooks, a fid thp. private families arc supplied 
with the best fruits ifflff vegetables, about 3000 coster- 
mongers are in attendance to purchase the remainder. 
These last, it may be supposed, purchase cheaply 
enough ; whilifipmne othef customers are hot unwilling, 
at certain t&nes, to give 25s. per pound for grapes, ! 
Is. per ounce for strawberries, 3s. pef hundred for 
French beans, and two guineas per quart for pease. 

* No feature connected with a day’s business at Ooveiit 
Garden is more remarkable than* the portering, or 
carrying of the heavily laden baskets: women, as we 
have said, are the ‘chief porters ; and sturdy dames 
they are, who in power of fist and power of tongue 
would yield to few lofds of the creation. The outlying 
■parts of the market, exterior to the buildings, are 
those" best worth visiting in early morn, when laden 
wagons, baskets without number, vegetables in incal- 
culable quantity, salesmen, greengrocers, costermongers, 
and feraiJ4$hi& Samsons, completely fill the open spaces, 
and a btiby hum of voices is heard on fill sides. Won- 
derful Is it to thjnk of the power of ordinary commerce 
in this place. Whether there bo or l>e not an extra 
supply of any one vegetable on any one morning, off 


it all goes: the costermongers will, buy whatever the 
greengrocers do not want ;• insomuch that the after- 
noon secs the market-place clear and clean, swept and 
washed, whether the supply has been large or small. 
What commissariat department could do the work so 
well?* The total weight of vegetables sold at the 
London markets inr 1850 is estimated at 3570 tons; 
and of fri'iit at 45,030 tons ; the aggregate value being 
about three millions Sterling. 

At the head iP’tlic groceries stands tea, of which the 
quantity retained for home-consumption in 1852 was 
55,00(),000 pounds; in 1853, 50,000,000 pounds; and 
in J 351, 02,000,000 pounds— giving about two pounds 
per head per annum on the entire population of the 
country. 

Among the curiosities connected with 1 the beverages 
of London.* we arc told of a hop-grower in the parish 
of Kas^ Farleigh, in Kent, who possessed L. 70,000 
wonfh of hop-poles ; and of another who has 500 acres 
of liops, and who sometimes employs 4000 persons 
during the picking-season. But our space warns us 
to forbear, it has been found impossible to calculate 
the consumption of malt liquor in London ; hut some 
idea may be formed of the magnitude of the trade from 
the fact," that two of the great brewers send out 50,000 
gallons per day each. The chapter on wine is equally 
interesting with that on boor. 

The good tilings of life, sdme of which we have 
enumerattrl, ay ** sold to the Londoners, our author 
fells us, by /)0,()OO persons. The most numerous on 
the list are tnc publicans ; but the enl mg-houses, dining- 
rooms, taverns, anij chop-houses, where the hungry 
citizens eat and drink on the premises, are matters of 
great importance. butcher in Threndneodlo Street 
‘stated before a committee of the House of Commons 
a few years ago, that he frequently cuts up a hundred 
saddles of mutton in a day into chops, to be cooked at 
the neighbouring chop-houses;’ and we well remem- 
ber ourselves orte of these chop-houses, close to the 
hutclicC’s, where we have seen some of the magnates 
of the city lay down upon* the bar a paper of chops 
thev had j list, selecteif and brought in to be cooked. 
The clubs, considered as dining-rooms, are about as 
inexpensive as any oi the ordinary eating-places. The 
dinners at tli’e Athenauim in 1H32 cost, oil an average, 
2s P{d. each ; and in 1839, those of the Junior Hinted 
Service, 2s. 3d. eaeft. The wine drank averaged about 
half a pint. , Next to tin* clubs come the alfresco treats, 
more especially on Saturday evenings. ‘ Not the least 
remarkable among these Saturday -evening traders are 
those who deal in little savoury knick-knacks that’ 
mnv serve for a supper, or for a penny-treat to the 
fA aml-boy who 1ms just received his weekly wages. 
At one point is the “baked ’tato” man, witty his 
brightly polished, hot and steaming, tripedal or quad- 
rupedal apparatus, redolent of large potatoes and 
strong butter. Near him is the vendor of hot pies — 
mutton, eel, vcyil, beef, kidney, or fruit; all at a penny. 
A little further on is a table decked out with saucers, 
containing hot stewed eels, sold in pennyworths, or 
even still smaller quantities. The periwinkle-man is 
near at band, with his half-pint measure of doubtflil 
capacity. The stall of another dealer displays certain 
meat-like attractions, whfch prove to he pigs* chaps 
and pigs’ peftitoes ; and probably sheep’s trotters are 
there likewise. Baked chestnuts appear to have come 
somewhat into favour lately in London; and the oven 
or stove of the vendor of such comestibles may very 
likely be met with in these street-bazars. It is just<! 
possible that*a rtftfee-room a! fresco may present itself j 
to notice. Innumerable varieties of confectionary and j 
“ sweet stuff” are spread in tempting array before tho 1 
boys and girls, the chief customers for such things, j 
The ginger-beer man, either with his penny-bottles or 
bis majestic apparatus on wheels, is ready to supply 
t-Jic wants of thirsty souls.* 
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And so goes on this world of London ; find such is 
the sort of amusement and information presented! in 
the catalogue raisonm f of its food we have been dipping 
into here and there. 

'their refinement so for as to wrfeh their hands and faces 
daily. • 

Areadi Pavlyteh is a favourite with the ladies ; they 
say ho is so refined and polished a gentleman — his 
manners are so exquisite, his conversation so superior ! 

For my part, 1 cannot join in the praises tty us bestowed 
by my fair country-women* and feel a sort of antipathy 
to this ‘refined gentleman,’ which makes me avoid his 
society as much as possible. Once only wjw 1 prevailed 
on accept an invitation to his houef , and, despite 

the comfort and elegance with which 1 was surrounded, * 
I felt myself ill at ease beneath lus roof. There was a 
look of downeast gloom about bis domestics wdiieh 
dulled my spirit ; and on retiring to^rest at night, 
when a well-curled and pomatumed valet, clad m blue * 
livery, with large heratylic buttons, came to take off 
my hoots, 1 was so painfully struck by the pallor and 
depression of his aspect, that 1 would rather have had 
a s^rvani-boy /resh from the plough to do the same 
office for me, however awkwhrd or uncouth might have 
been lus mode of service. # * 

I had ordered my horses and cnlcc/ir to ho ready for 
me at an early hour on the following mornyig; MlT - * 
Areadi Pavlyteh, oil hearing of my intention, insisted 
so stmmously on ray remaining to breakfast with him 
f'A nghnse, that I v;ei obliged to consent. Breakfast ' 
was prepared for us in a charming saloon, which was 
furnished with much taste and elegance. Together 
with ten and fancy-bread of various -worts, were served 
cutlets and poached eggs, butter, honey, Swiss cheese, 
wine, &e. We were waited on b} r two footmen, who wore 
white gloves, and who stood silently watching our glance, 
and supplied with the utmost celerity” our slightest 
wants. We were seated cm a Persian divan, whose soft, 
downy cushions lay piled around us. My host wore 
an ample ckatorai* of silk, a black velvet waistcoat, 
and a crimson fez, whoso long blue Jassol hung negli- 
gently on one side of his head. Ills costurno was com- 
pleted by a pair of yellow Chinese slippers. ITe sipped 
ip of tea, looked at his nails, smoked a cigarette, 
um’Ppluccd a down cushion beneath bis elbow, that be 
might rest more entirely at his ease. He seemed to 
! he in good-humour with himself and with every one 
around him. He soon addressed himself to the more 
j solid part of the repast, and made a serious attack 
, upon thi^ outlets mid cheese. lie then poured out a 
j glass of red wme; hut scarcely had lie put it to his 
j lips when a dark frown clouded his countenance, and 
lie laid dowji the glass mutinied upon the table. 

‘How is this?’ inquired lie, in a dbld, dry tow> of 
one of the attendants. ‘ This wine has not been mulled, 
as 1 ordered it to be.’ 

The servant turned pale, and stood silent and motion- 
less before his npyter. > * 

£ J b ay, do you bear that 1 nT, .•aski ng you a question, 
my dear fellow?’ resumed the young nobleman with 
studied calm ness, while his eyes remained fixed with 
a serpeul-lXe gaze upon Jlie uimkjjy culprit, who 
seemed to he fascinated beneath his Easter’ s glance, 
and was *\ihontly unable to articulate a word; his 
only movement being fliat of slightly twisting the 
napkin he held in bis hand. 

Areadi Pnvlyyh bent down his head, and looked 
from beneath his lids at the trembling attendant. 

4 Pardon me, my friend,’ said he, addressing himself to 
me with a soft smile, he laid his hand in an amicable 
manner upon my knee; and then ho bent anew the 
same silent severe glance upon his servant. ‘ Well, t 
you may go,’ said he at length emphatically to the 
culprit; and at the same moment touched the handle 
of a bellf which quickly brought into his presence a • 
dark, squaiv -built man, with low forehead and squinting 
eyes. * 

. - , - — T- 4 ■ ■ 

OL1) AND YOUN(i KUSSTA. 

My home is in the government \>f Orel, flbout 300 
versts* south-west of Moscow. * I have many neigh- 
bours around me — that is to say, \qthm a circle of 
200 versts, or thereabouts ; and we occasionally visit, 
in a friendly way, at each other's houses. Amongst my 
neighbours are two nobles, who offer types so charac- 
teristic of two very distinct classes in Kussia, that 1 
mean to introduce them to my readers, who, probably, 
may not be unwilling to form their acquaintance. 

At about twenty versts from my dwelling resides 
an ex-officer of the Guards, who is a very tiny gentle- 
man. Ilis name is Areadi Pavlyteh J VenotelAine. 
Th^mansion in which my friend IVcnotchkino resides 
has been constructed according to the plan ofi a 
French architect; his servants are all qlad in English t 
liveries, lie gives excellent dinners, ar*l treats Ins 
guests with distinguished courtesy ; and yet he is by 
no means popular amongst his neighbours. * 

Areadi Pavlyteh has received a liberal education ; 
he has served in the army ; he has acquired that sort 
of polish which is imbibed only in the higher circles 
of society. According to Ins own a?Smnt,^u» watches 
carefully over the wellbeing of Ins viim-iIs, whom he 
professes to treat rather with justice t\m severity; 
and when he punishes them, it js t» he regarded as 
‘the best proof of his love.’ ‘ They are creatures,’ 
he is wont to say upon such occasions ‘who must b<* 
treated like eluldien; for, in fact, my dear friend, 
they are hut children of a larger growth, arm wo must 
ever take this into consideration when we arc dealing 
with them.’ 

When Areadi Pavlyteh is under tfie ‘sad necessity 
! of chastising any of Ins p"opy, lie never bctitoy.s any 
: feeling of impatience oi* ancor ; he does not even 

1 frown or raise his voice— such* vulgar demonstrations 
| would not accord with his ideas of elegaiv o and rofinc- 
j merit — he merely raises bis forefinger, and says coldly 1 
| to the criminal: ‘I had requested you, my dear 
| fellow;’ or else, ‘ What have you done, mi^ friend? 
—just consider a little.’ Ilis tefth may he closed a 
little tighter than usual ; a slight contraction may be 
observed about bis mouth ; and that is all. 

Areadi Pavlytch’s stature is rather below the 
ordinary height; but his figure is good, Ins features are 
finely formed, and his hands white and delicate. He 
is very vain of these, and bestows a great deal of rffire 
| upon them. His dress is always after the latest fashion ; 

1 hfc speaks soft and low', so that his words seem to 
escape in a whisper through his fine moustaches, lie 
seasons his conversation with a great many French 
words; one hears continually, 4 Enqluint#, charm c, 
ravi,’ &c. ife talks of French literature, and buys all 
the newest'works published in that language, although 
he reads but little, and found it an effort to get 
through even the Jitif Errant. He professes himself 
a disciple of Epicurus, and laughs at all otlw philo- 
sophy, calling it the ‘ quintessence of German folly.* 
He says he is passionately fond of onqsic, and often 
hums an operatic air while he is playing cards, but 
generally pitches his voice too high. 

Areadi Pavlyteh passes his winters at St Petersburg, 
where he livds in excellent style. A mix Lure of French 
and English fashions appears in hilljpusehold arrange- 
ments. So particular is he as to the cleanliness and 
nicety of his servants, that his coachmen not only clean 
their harness and -dust their armiaks , but they push 

* Three versrts aro about equal to two Knglish miles. , 

t This was written in IBM, before the Anglo-French invasion. 

, * A sort of wide trousers, which are Ho formed as to teach 

beneath the foot and enter into the shoe. . 

• i a*- 
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* Do your business * with Fdodord;’ said Arcadi 
Pavlytch, in a cold, composed tone. The dark squat 
man bowed, and withdrew. Feodore followed with 
tottering stepe ; and, as I saw his ghastly look of fear, 
my heart sank within me. 

‘ These arq the dcsayrcmenls of a country-life,’ observed 
my host to me, in an off-hand, jocose manner. ‘These 
fellows do not know their business, o* do not mind it ; 
and so one h^s the trouble of teaching them.’ A sigh 
seemed to escaoe his lips when he had ended. tOne 
might almost nave supposed it to be the sigh of an 
indulgent master, pained at the necessity oV chastising 
- some refractory slave. But 1 was not deceived. 

I loathed £h<! being who sat by my aide, and felt 
impatient to depart. In vain did my host urge me to 
prolong; my visit ; I was only ty)o happy to lind myself 
once more breathing the free air of heaven, as X drove 
along with my gun by side, and my faithful pointer 
running along close to the wheels of my caliche. 

And* now J ask permission,, to introduce you to 
another of my neighbours — a very estimable man, 
t4 teuJ onfciwho enjoys a certain share of consideration 
in many districts of onr government. Mardari Apol- 
lonytch Stegounoff is of a very different stamp from 
the young nobleman who lias already been presented 
to you. lie is no longer young, and even in bis 
best days had no pretensions to good looks. He is a 
little, round mans rather puffy, and with scarcely a 
hair upon his head ; lifts a double chin, small twinkling 
eyes, and short, thick, soft hands. lie is fond of jokes 
and good living, likes his ease, and follows his own 
fancies in all things. In summer, as well as in winter, 
his ordinary costume is a striped dressing-gown, 
wadded, and lined with silk. Tie has never served in 
the army, hates foreign fashions, and boasts of being 
a plain, practical# man, who lives in the same way as 
his forefathers did before him. There is but one point 
in common between him and Arcadi Pavlytch — he, 
too, is a bachelor. A 

Mardari Apollonytch is the owner of .">00 souls ;*7mt 
he bestows very little care either upon Ins vassals or 
his estate. About ten years ago, by way of not being 
too far behind the ago, he purchased at Moscow a 
machine for beating out corn, lie brought it home, 
and locked it up in a stable, where it«r^mains in 
safety until the present hour. Now and then, on a 
fine summer’s day, he orders his beecjovmudrocltktt to 
be got ready, and he <!• ivuu out into frhc fields to 
look at his crojta and — to "pluck harebells. Mardari 
Apollonytch is a Russian of the old school, and lives 
according to the fashion of the olden times. 1 1 is 
domestic arrangements correspond with these antique 
predilections. Scarcely has one inched his ante- 
chamber, when a middled aroma of kvass, tallow 
candles, and leather boots is wafted to the olfactory 
nerves. One of the corners of this apartment is orna- 
mented with ^pyramid f'f papers, mingled with the 
necessary adjarmets for smoking. In the dining-room 
are to be found— besides an ordinary taWe and some 
chairs — several family-portraits, multitudinous swarms 
of flies, and a shrill old spinet. In the drawing-room 
aTe three divans, , three tables, two, mirrors, a large 
pot of geranium, and an old alarm-clock, having an 
enamelled dial -plate and sculptured bronze hands. 
His own cabinet contains a bureau laden with papers ; 
a large blue screen, adorned with prints, which have 
, been cut out of books published a century ago; two 
presses, filled with musty volumes ; spiders and cob- 
webs, with black dust in abundance ; and an easy, 
well-stuffed arm chair. 'Hie only light which shines 
I in on this apartment conies through a Venetian-blirtd, 

[ and four panes of glass, which have been left 

; in a tifoited-up window overlooking the garden. Ail 
ifl Of k piece with #the careless, easy character of him 
ira© 6hcupics it. 


Mardari Apollonytch keeps a great number of 
secants, all of them clad .according to the ancient 
Russian fashion— in long blue kaftans ; trousers of a 
nondescript colour, which scarcely reach to tire instep ; 
waistcoats of a yellowish hue; and white neckcloths, 
tied like a rope, round their throats. These worthy 
people address visitors by the name of Father instead 
of Sir. * r 

Mardari Stegouvioff’s estates arc managed by a 
bailiff or burgomaster, chosen from amongst his vassals 
—a primitive sort of personage, whose long yellow 
heard reaches nearly to his knees. My friend’s domestic 
economy is confided to an aged woman, whose head- 
dress is somewhat remarkable, consisting of a large 
silk handkerchief, gaily painted wdth coloured figures, 
and drawn closely round her head — a strange coiffure , 
and a strange wrinkled face beneath it ! There are in his 
stables ^bout thirty horses of dilFeront sorts and sizes ; 
amongst them all, one could scarcely find a pair which 
would match tolerably well together. The call»ch| he 
usoe when travelling is patched up by liis own smiths, 
carpenters, and painters — a most ponderous equipage, 
and as outlandish as it is weighty. Monsieur Stcgou- 
noff receives his visitors with exclamations of delight, 
-•and he entertains them most cordially — too cordially, 
indeed — for, owing to the potent quality of Russian 
cookery, his guests very soon become unfit lor any 
other occupation throughout the evening than the 
favourite gr mo uP'/W/crew' i. As for himself, he does 
nothing from /Corning till night; he lias of late even 
given up his/ahit of reading his SomniL* that last and 
lowest mental resource of an idle man in our country. 

I am sorry to say that we have in onr beloved 
Russia mil}' too miyjy territorial noblemen cut out 
after the same pattern as my neighbour Mardari 
Apollonytch; and so, in order that my readers may 
become more thoroughly acquainted with the genus, I 
will now describe a visit I recently paid him. 

It is sunvmer-thne. I arrive at his house at about 
seven (/clock in the evening: vespers are just over, 
lie has returned home jn company with the priest, 
a timid young man, *lio has been scarcely a year 
out of the seminary. I find this ecclesiastic seated on 
the angle of a chair close to the drawing-room door. 
Mardari Apollonytch greets me with his accustomed 
cordiality ; for he is really a kind, warm-hearted man, 
who is unfcignedly •glad to see his friends, and who 
does not attempt to conceal his satisfaction. The 
priest rises up and gazes at me. 

‘ Bray, stop a moment, ' cries out Monsieur StcgounofT 
to the young man, without letting go my Hand; ‘you 
must not go away without drinking a glass of brandy, 
ffi^fh 1 have just ordered for you.’ 

‘ I never drink brandy,’ replied the young ecclesiastic, 
colouring up to his eyes. 

‘Nonsense, nonsense ! I know T better than all that,’ 
replied Mardari Apollonytch. ‘Here, Michka! Eouchka! 
what nrc£ r ou jibout? Make haste, and bring some 
brandy to the worthy father.* *' 

Eouchka, a tall, thin, old man* entered immediately 
with a large glass of brandy, placed upon a tray, w hose 
design w r as alike coarse in its subject and glaring ill 
its colours. The priest persisted in his refusal. 

‘Drink, father— drink without making a fuss about 
it. We are npt used to those sort of contortions fn my | 
house,’ sai<J the gentleman, in a tone half-vexed, half- 
kindly to his visitor. The poor young man obeyed. 
‘That *s right. Now, good father, I will not detain 
you. Farewell.* • 

'flie ecclesiastijpfowed, and withdrew, 

‘That is a worthy fellow, I assure you,’ observed 
Mardari Apollonytch to me, as he followed with hia 
eye the young priest who had just left the room. 4 1 

_ * ; 

v The interpreter of dreams : ©hid of the silliest books ev£flf I 
written on the subject. 
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like him very much, only that he is — rather young, ] 
and knows nothing of tl\e world ; but that will numd 
in time. And how goes the world with you, my good 
neighbour ? It is a long time since I have seen you. 
What a charming evening it is! Shall wc go out and 
enjoy, it on the balcony ? ’ 

The evening was, in truth, a lovely one, and I gladly 
acceded to the proposal of my h^t. We soon found 
ourselves seated at the tea-table, beneath the clear 
blue canopy of heaven. Our con’ rsation naturally 
turned upon the country around us :4 There was not 
much natural beauty in the scenery, neither had it 
been improved by the hand of art ; but where is the 
spot in creation which does not smile beneath the 
glance of the setting sun?. One of the least-favoured 
spots in the landscape soon attracted my attention. 

'Tell me,’ said I, ‘do those cabins which appear in 
yonder nook, close to the ravine, belong to you ?’ 

‘ To be sure they do. And what of that t ’ • 

‘ Why, my good friend, I never could have supposed 
they were yours, llow can you, who are a kyid- 
hearted man, reconcile it to your conscience to have 
such miserable hovels on your estate f — so small and 
wretched-looking, and without a single ftvc or even a 
bush beside them ! I do not see a fishpond, or sqj, 
much as a pool that a duck could swim upon. I heard 
a fellow-sporlsman say the other day that the poor 
creatures who dwell down there had lately lost even 
their old hemp-fields, which were thqtr only resource/ 
‘Ah ! I sec what you are thinking >«t)out ; it is the 
register. And, pray, what business hrro they with a 
register of their land? The register is here,’ said 
Mardari Apollonytcb, clapping his hand on lus forehead. 
‘For my part,’ continued he, ‘1 augur nothing good 
from this famous register. A iff! if 1 did take away 
their hemp-fields, and refuse to dig ponds i\ r them, it 

is because In fact, Jdiose arc matters winch I 

understand best myself. 1 am, as you know, a plain 
sort of man — a man of the olden, time. What was 
done before me, I do it now. None of yojir ncwV 
fanglcd notions for me. Jjic landlord is landlord ; the 
peasant is peasant — that is all, guy philosophy.’ 

To such clear and cogent arguments, it was impos- 
sible to offer any reply. 

‘ And then,’ resumed lie, ‘ there are some a cry 
worthless fellows in yonder nook of which you speak; 
two families especially, whom my father never could 
endure. I have never forgotten it ; for you may say 
what you please — the son of a thief is altvnys a thief. 
Oh, blood is everything ! ’ 

A pause ensued in the conversation ; and, during 
the brief silence, there fell upon my ears the sound of 
quick measured strokes, winch seemed to issue fix 41 
the neighbouring coach-house. Mardari Apollonjftch 
was at that moment raising to his lips a saucerful of 
tea, and already was ho dilating his nostrils — an opera- 
tion without which no true Russian can thoroughly 
enjoy the fragrant beverage ; but he paused, bent 
down his eaif sipped a little of the tea,* and then laying 
down the saucer again with a look of perfect bonhomie , 
he began almost unconsciously to imitate the sounds 
we heard : ‘ Tehouki — tehouki — tehouki— tehouki ! ’ 
‘What is all that about?* inquired 1 with astonish- 
ment. • 

‘Oh, it is only a saucy fellow getting a Hogging— * 
Yacia, my cupbearer, you know/ * 

‘ Is it Vacia, you say ? * * 

‘Yes; the man who attended you the last time you 
were herein tall rascal, with enormous whiskers, 
quite a forest of hair. Ah, you remember him now, 
I see/ * 

The deepest indignation could scarcely sustain itself 
in presence of the good-humoured, unconscious glance 
of Mardari Apollonytch. I abstained from all remark, 
and yet 1 suppose my silence seemed to reproach 
him, or else he observed some displeasure in my' 


countenance, ftc he added alirJ>$t immediately : ‘ Well, 
what is the matter, young /nan ? What is all this 
about? One would suppose I was a rascal,, to judge 
by the waj r you arc eyeing me there. JTou forget the 
old proverb: “Who loves well, whips well,” That 
principle is not one of yesterday, my friend/ My host 
now returned to the enjoy merit of his tea.* About half 
an hour after tins conversation, I took leave of him, 
and set out for home. While passing .through the 
vilhve, ] observed at a little distamayfho man w T ith 
the large whiskers. He was lounging along the street, 
cracking ifuts as he wont between his teeth. I 
stopped my cnleche and called Yacia over to me. 
‘What is the matter, brother, tluvt^ou have been 
chastised to-day ? ’ 

‘And how happens it that jou know' T was chas- 
tised?’ inquired Vacia.* ■'* 

* T know it, because jour master told me so/ 

‘ What ! my blaster himself? ’ 

‘Tvs ; and why did he order you to be Hogged ?’ 

‘ He had a reason for it, sir — assuredly lie hml. In 
our house, nothing i^ done without a cause — no, 110. 
With vs. there is nothing of that sort. Our Jtaruy&tp 
one of the best and kindest in the whole government, 

I can # tell you/ 

1 After this there wgs nothing left for me to say. 
Master and man were both alike satisfied with their 
blind adherence to the slavish habits of our olden 
time. ‘Come, let us get on,’ said I to my coach- 
man, and in another moment we were whirling away 
from Yacia and his venerated master. 

Thought I to myself, as we wcie driving rapidly 
along: ‘ That is Old Russia with a vengeance ! ’ 


T IT E M O N T IT : 

SOIL X C K A N J> A*Jt T $. 

I Mr Wheatstone has solved the problem of a method 
. o'“ secret correspondence, easy of application and 
j 111. \iscoverable. He has imonted and patented an 
I instrument — the ('n/puu/rnph -by means of which any 
1 two persons may intercommunicate without fear of 
l betrayal. It, is fo simple, that tltc writer, as he sits 
j at the table, turns the barrel with a finger of his left 
1 hand, whilp rccorc^ng the symbols with his right, 
j These lie may send to his correspondent, who, provided 
with a similar instrument, makes the necessary move- 
ments, and reads off t|}0 jispateh. Or the symbols 
may be transmitted as .1 ^telegraphic* message, in /ull 
confidence that none but the receiver to whom it is 
addressed will get at the interpretation. No matter 
tlut it be intercepted by any one having a similar 
instrument: no 1 e but the twow’>o have agreed before- 
hand on the kov* ,-n find out ^hat is meant. There 
are two or three *ms of the instrument; and one is. 
so contrived as to interpret its own signs at pleasure, j 
Wo hear Kmt the impossibility 8? detection by any 
third or unauthorised person is clearty^dcrnonstrable. 
So unhap* ^ .Jovers may take heart once more, assured 
that Mr Wheatstone’s cryptograph wilt enable them 
to correspond by cipher-advertisements in the Times 
to their hearts’ content, and without fear of discovery 
from even the most lynx-eyed of guardians. The price 
of the instrument will bo sufficiently moderate — in 
advertiser’s phrase — i*> bring it within the reach of all 
who may wish to use it. 

A11 ‘Abstract of an Investigation into Asphyxia,* 
just published and presented to the Royal Humane 1 
Society hr Hr Marshall Hall, opens quite a new view 
of the w;ty in which suffocation from drowning or other 
causes should be treated — a way, as experiments shew, 
likely to become invaluable in the saving of life. He 
states that asphyxia i9 not so, much caused by depriva- 
tion of oxygen, as by the retention, flf carbonic acid in 
the blood ; and that, as respiration is the only mode by 
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which this deadly acid cai be eliminated^ 1 other meanR 
of reanimation are aeeoi\^ary to that which renews the 
act of breathing. IIow often does it happen that a 
drowned perspn cannot be resuscitated, owing to the 
failure of the means adopted for inducing respiration ! 
The reason why, as Dr M. Hall shews* is to he found in 
mistaken treatment. The pstient is laid on his back, in 
which position it is impossible that He should breathe 
at all, as ‘t^e tongue falls backwards, carries with it 
the epiglotti^ ^nd closes the glottis or entrance^into 
the windpipe and air-passages ’ Fluids and mucus also 
remain lodged in the throat. The remedy is, to reverse 
the position — prone instead of supine -on the belly 
instead of on 4 %^ buck. ‘In this position ’ —wo quote 
the doctor’s words ‘the tongue falls forwards, draws 
with it the epiglottis, and leaves the glottis open. The 
tongue" hnny cacii be drawn forwards. All fluids will 
flow from the fauces and mouth.’ ‘In order that the 
face may not come into Contact with»Jio ground, the 
patient’s hands and arms •are to be carried upwards, 
and pH'*ed under the forehead.’ ‘It will now he per- 
ceived that the thorax and ahdofnen will he pressed by 

force equal to the weight of the body. This pressure 
will imfuee expiration. And, if necessary, additional 
pressure' may he made on the posterior part pf the 
thorax and abdomen. This w^Jl induce slight addi*. 
tional expiration.* ‘This latter pressure may then be 
removed. Its removal Avill l>e followed by a, slight, 
inspiration. The, -weight of the body is then to he 
raised from the thorax and abdomen. This may be done 
in various ways* First, the body may be gently turned 
on its side by an assistant placing one hand under the 
shoulder, and M,he other under the hip of the opposite 
side. This will remove in gtmf the weight of the 

body from the thorax and abdomen, and allow' all but 
one frdde of the thorax to expand. In this manner, 
a fair degree of inspiration is induced. And thus, 
without instruments of any kind, and with the hands 
alone, if not too lute, we accomplish that respiration 
which is the sole effective means of the eh mi nation^ 
of the blood-poison.’ It appears that a really Amu 
body may he made to breathe by placing it in the 
prone position; and that turning it on tic* left side, i 
not beyond the quArter-rircle, induces violent inspira- 
tion. ITonation and partial rotation are, therefore, 
the means to he borne in mmd. '|\> attempt to restore 
warmth, especially by the warm-bath, before nrcathnig 
is restored, is condemned as highly prejudicial. It lias 
been forbidden in France^ I-ir Hall is well known for 
his # discoveries «tod research's in the phenomena of the 
nervous’ system ; and he treats the present question in 
j connection with those phenomena, and publishes the 
j results as the first portion of an investigation of the 
i whole subject. % 

The Electric Tclojpaph Company 4 flashed 2G.4 ,°>0 
.messages in the last six months of lH.’ifi, and have 
paid a dividend of 7 per cent , which looks like business. 
The Queen's «qi eeff — 701 words — was sent to Amster- 
dam bv Varies apparatus, and printed, in twenty 
minutes and a half, the total length of * ire and sub- 
marine cable being 107 Icagtft*H. The clerk was a t»irl 
of eighteen, and she transmitted nearly thirty-five 
‘ words a minute — the quickest dispatch yet recorded 
of the instrument. Two words had to be corrected by 
interchange of signals, and all within the time specified. 
The same telegraph extends /to Hamburg, Memel, 
Berlin, and Dantzig, and messages are printed at 
t pleasure at any of the stations. — The French arc 
abou^ to make trial of Signor Tremeschini’s ( tele- 
graphic controller,’ which may be either used to print, 
or with, the needles, similarly to Varley’s, a* it is said 
to be the Cheapest yet invented, and has a contrivance 
for iugpting errors in the dispatches. Bonelli’s 
roettaijl. of signalising from one train, or between two 
while in potion, has been tried on the Paris 
St Cloud Railway, and successfully. Parties in 

■>.-..;5rrrr — ~ — 

the respective trains talked by telegraph with each 
otlier while speeding along, rt or with the office. The 
communication is kept up by a bar laid midway 
between the rails. — Faraday has given his lecture at 
the lloyal Institution, still on his favourite subject, 
magnetism, shewing bow crystals behave between the 
poles of a magnet ; how certain substances which point 
one way in the air, /oint exactly the reverse way when 
suspended in a w/ tic. solution of iron; and how the 
phenomena, generally, are affected by beat — a profound 
subject, scarcely™ be popularised. Nothing but the 
most persevering and careful experimental research, 
said the lecturer, will lead to satisfactory results. — 
Professor William Thomson, of Glasgow, has like- 
wise lectured at the Royal Institution on that singu- 
larly interesting question — the conversion of heat into 
motive-power, involving the conversion of motive- 
power into heat. Tt is one of those subjects of inquiry 
that JascMiato some philosophers, seeing that it appears 
to occupy ground on either side of the line, where 
organic and inorganic nature meet. Its investiga- 
tion is fraught with important consequences. — Father 
Scechi, of the observatory at Rome, finds clearer proof 
than ever that the magnet is affected by weather- 
changes, independently of what is described as mag- 
netic influence, and that there is a real connection 
between magnetism and the aurora'. 

A paper on * Recent Improvements in Carpet Manu- 
facture, th^ir TTsq»jand Abuse,’ read before the Society 
of Arts by Mw^Vbvtock, shews bow many important 
consideration^ are involved in the production of a 
‘common thing.’ After a sketch of the history of 
carpets, the author described the processes of weaving 
and formation of pat lorn, and allowed that, while 
possessing all the appliances necessary lbr excellence, 
English i Manufacturers pursue a ‘system of deteriora- 
tion,’ mainly through ‘ cireiyn, stances of evil economy;’ 
and he protested against another form of evil — that 
‘occult science thieving,’ by which an enlightened 

^manufacturer is deprived of the fruits of his ingenuity 
by poaching traders, aWio jegognise no property in 
improvements. llcreip is true art sacrificed, and 
worthless textures of base design are poured into the 
market. 

Tin* Society of Arts are about to try to be useful 
in a new way: by examinations of members of 
mechanics’ institutions, the successful candidates to 
ha\c a certificate of merit. Among the subjects are, 
mathematic^, chemistry, mechanics, geography, English 
literature, French, German, ; so that mechanics and 
others may now, if they will, compete for honours. 
There are three prizes, also, of ten guineas each — one 
by Mr Robert Stephenson, for mathematics and 
mechanics; one by Mr Dilkc, for history; and the 
third by Mr .Hooper, for French. Competent examiners 
are appointed ; and the examinations are to commence 
on the 0th of June. 

Here we may glance for a minute at the last Report 
of the Working-mon’s College. The number of students 
is stated os 2iW, of whom thirty-two comprehended 
carpenters, cabinet-makers, frame-makers, aqd gilders; 
eight, engineers and machinists ; and the others, com- 
positors, bookbinders, shoemakers, tailors, clerks, and 
assistants. The classes rntst sought after are, French, 
Latin, algebra, geometry, and English literature. So 
little demand Vas there for mechanics, natural philo- 
sophy, and* physical geography, that they were given 
up. The institution would be in debt, were it toot 1 
assisted by the contributions of well-wishers. 

The backward «tate of the agricultural mind is 
pinked in a striking light by what appears in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society , concerning 
the difficulty of collecting agricultural statistics in 
England. In Ireland, the difficulty is small ; while in 
Scotland, owing to the judicious measures of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society, the task is ea6y. 

* i 
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The Scottish farmers long ago recognised the import- 
ance and utility of the ipeasures, did their best to 
forward them, and can always shew how they stand 
with relation to the great food question. Hence, We 
read with surprise that in Berkshire— the royal county 
— seventeen out of thirty-four parishes refused to* make 
any return ; and elsewhere others were similarly stupid. 
One farmer, in a border county of principuJity, tore 

the schedule sent to him into lour, jr res, and returned 
it, with the endorsement : ‘The idea t ' such questions ! 
What next?’ and signed his name, .%|iicli wo omit. 
Mr Iloskyns, the writer of the Report, traces the cause 
to ‘ a kind of indifference, joined to incredulity as 
to the advantage to be obtained ; a latent dread of 
publicity, that well-known terror of every trade and 
“ mystery ” in by-gone days — the too long fostered 
tendency to look more to the price to be got per bushel 
in the market, than the number of bushels per acre 
in the field.’ Are we never to know how mufli £orn 
wfe grow ; how many tons of potatoes, turnips, and 
mangel-wurzels we raise? Whore is the school mas tejj ? 

At a late meeting of the Ashmolean Society, Pro- 
fessor .T. Phillips drew attention to a Comparison he 
had made of the temperature of the sea on*the eastern 
coast of England and round the coasts of Ireland. 
This inquiry has a popular interest when considered 
in relation with the phenomena of our climate. ‘The 
influence,’ he says, ‘ of the Gulf-stream and sea- 
currents generally on the whole lnsl^;oast, to raise 

the temperature of the sea above the Storage of the 
latitude. The sea reacting on the air, w ;rms it uni- 
versally over Ireland, and specially round t ho coasts. 
It, moreover, moderates, more llmiarkably than in 
England, the fluctuations of summer and winter 
temperature, the Irish summer bT*m^ cooler, and the 
winter warmer than in England.’ At the same 
meeting, a large quantity of very pure sodium was 
exhibited; also a specimen of lithiuv the base of the 

1 alkali h(/aa, Iho peculiarity of wi Inc u is* its being so 
light that it floats on the naphtha in which light' 

metals potassium and soilquu flink; and a description 
was given of glucintn , the met?*! of the eartli of the 
beryl, very like aluminum in its character, but brighter. 

A new process for extracting gold has been tried hj r 
the Colonial Gold Company, at their works m the east 
of London. They melt the quartz containing the gold 
in furnaces; the precious metal fills to the bottom, 
and is separated in a mass, and the molten rock, when 
cast iu moulds, is said to be useful fdr building 
purposes. 

A hydraulic railway has been tried near Turin. The 
rails' are laid by the side of a swift canal in which tl.*. 
paddle-wheel of the locomotive rotates, and so drn".« 
the train up an incline. The inventor thinks it woifld 
answer for the passage of Mont Cenis. — The Sardinian 
government talk of piercing a funnel through Mount 
St Bernard, to establish a connection with the railways 
of Switzerland ; and the Greeks are actually making a 
railway from Athens to the Vinous! — Signor Angius, 
of Turin, lias presented a book, L' Antonia Actio , to 
some of our scientific societies in which he believes he 
has solved the problem of controlling the movement 
of balloons. Heated air to be the* motive-power : the 
car of metal, aluminum to ■•be chosen because* of its. 
strength and lightness. Ife looks forward confidently 
to the time when voyages by air will b6 as common 
as by sea. We may add that his work: has the 

1 sanction of the Sardinian official Gazette. 

The last report of the United States Coast Survey 
contains a description of Mr G. Ma^iiot’s ‘self-sus- 
taining voltaiobatfcery/ which has been employed with 
highly satisfactory results in operations connected 
with the survey. The self-sustaining power consists 
in having *a quantity of material in Btore ready for 
action just when required/ And this is accomplished 
by attaching a bar of lead to the platinised conducting; 

J>late, the introduction of meitiiry, to maintain the 
amalgam of the zinc-plates, gnd certain other com- 
binations not easy to describe within the compass of 
a paragraph ; and the battery is placed in a box, as 
nearly as possible air-tight, to check evaporation. It 
lias the merit of simplicity, and avoiding' the delays 
and inconveniences that sometimes happcif with other* j 
forms of battery. # Mr Matlnot considers that he has 
materially aided towards the establishment of a sub- 
atkintic telegraph, as his battery is roiytfruetcd with 
such regard to the principles of electro-chemistry that 
it will continue in action for almost any length of time. 

‘ Supposing,’ he says, ‘ the current to he on about 
seven hours per day, then one poucMfcof zinc will 
supply all the electricity used in 1000 days, or say 
three years of business-days. From this it will appear j 
that my idea of a batttry to serve 100 years’ *is, at j 
least, not so extravagant as to he without some show | 
of probability, in May last, Lcharged six cells, which j 
were put m a box in the upper laboratory, to be used ! 
in the experiments on photographic engraving^ and j 
this battery lias since* been in almost daily use for | 
gilding deep-sea thermometers, or other instruments^/ 
or else m the experiments. During the six Ihonins i 
# winch Jiave elapsed, it lias been used probably 2000 
i^mes, its current never failing, always ready on 
establishing the circuit.' 

A fossilised jaw has been discovered in Indiana, 
which Agassiz describes as of a kind heretofore 
unknown, of peculiar structure, belonging to an extra- 
ordinary family of sharks, allied to the sword-fish. lie 
regards the discovery * as of as great importance 
almost, in fossil ichthyology, as was ,tliat of the J 
ichthyosaurus and plesiosaurus in fossil erpetology/ — j 

A new species of fossil-footmarks has been found in ; 
tlu- Connecticut V alley, made by an animal not less 
extract dinary than the newly discovered shark. Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock calls it. the (J am da tun — 

the tailed giant biped. The length ol the footmark 
is 4 \ teen niches, and the distance between the steps 1 
Inn t^-nine or forty inches; and the furrow made by ] 
the lad is distinct and unbroken. 

In 1S41>, the United States government sent a naval i 
astronomical expedition to Chili. ^flie results have j 
just been published in two quarto volumes, one of 
winch contains an ;^?count of the country, its geo- J 
graphy, emulate, social condition, resources, &c., con- j 
veying a large amount of trustworthy information. 
Those who wish to speculate in the gold and other 
mineral deposits of Chili, yiay now ascertain before- 
hand what* they have to expect. Copies of this work 
have been presented by the Smithsonian Instil mm [ 
at Washington to many of our e vans and scientific 
societies. 

There is sonnAifmg suggostiv^ as regards science 
ami art,- as well as social progress, in the published 
accounts of post-office revenue for LS55 : England, 

L.d, 000,000 ; * France, L. 1, 8 75, 000^ Ignited* States, 

L. 1,401,425. And not less sll in the fret, that in the 
stale of NV (- Y r ork alone more than a million dollars 
have been voted for fm% education for the present 
year, a fourth of the sum being for evening-schools — 
a not o worthy incident in the annals of voluntary 
taxation . * 

A FUGITIVE <6 LAVE- LAW CASE. 

Tun Fugitive Slave-law is producing scenes anil tableaux 
in America which will, in a future happier age, become , 
themes for the poet and the painter. A remarkable 
example i "curred lately in Ohio, where a poor fugitive 
named Margaret Garner killed one of her own infanta to 
prevent its return to slavery, and ail abolitionist lady, 

Lucy Stone Blackwell, sympathised so much with her ih 
prison, as to express a wish that she could be supplied 
# with a knife to despatch the -remain tffer of her family 
"and herself. This having been adverted to somewhat 
• 
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incorrectly in court by flfar Chambers, counsel for tho slave) 
owner, Miss Blackwell cl^ne forward, after the eonclusion 
of formal proceedings, and, from the judge’s desk, spoke 
as follows : — 

* 1 have been informed that Mr Chambers has spoken 
this morning of my having offered to the poor woman now 
under examination a knife. ,7 wish to explain in the right 
place, where the matter has been spoken of, what T said, 
and the motives that led me to say what 1 did. 

I did nofvujk of Deputy Marshal Brown the privilege 
of giving a kfcife. If Mi Brown were here, he 'would 
acknowledge as much. T have been out of tqwn ever since 
the commencement of this examination, until yesterday, 
or 1 should hgve been here e\ery day, doing what I could 
to shew my sympathy with my afflicted sister. 

As I spoke to her of libeit}, her eye beamed with the 
dull light of de.spaii, the tear of anguish trickled down her 
cheek; her lip (jmvered m silent agony as 1 took her 
hand and expressed my sympathy. 1 thought as 1 looked 
upon her unexpressed grief, that if cvcS* there was a time 
when it was a good deed'to give a weapon to those who 
fought the battle of liberty oi^ Bunker’s Hill — if those 
patriots had the right to use the arms supplied to them — 
had said: “Let us go to God lather than go 
back to slavery,” had the same light. Impelled by my 
feelings, I turned to Mr Brown and expressed ijiy wislj 
tli at she could have a knife to ilpliicr herself, dreading *h 
she did slavery to such an extent that she liad taken the 
life of her dear child rather than return to it 

'Who that knowjs the depth of a mother’s loxe does not 
estimate the sacrifice fclie had made? it she had a mht 
to deliver her child, she had a right to dolner herself. So 
help me J leaven T T would tear from myself my life with 
my tooth before 1 would be a slave ! 

| I asked no privilege of the marshal— 1 beg my rights of 
I none. I had a right to put a dagger in the woman's hand 
I — the same light that those had who seized their weapons 
to fight about a paltry tax on tea ! 

1 hoped to seedier liberty rendered her — 7 hope it still. 

1 do not know the commissioner of this couit, but J doubt 
not he is accessible to the cry of the oppressed. Ho 4 
should act true to lus conscience, true to right, true U» 
Heaven, and deliver tins victim iioni the haiffls of 
oppression. 

I make no apology to this court, or to an\ one, for 
wishing to give this woman a dagger. I an->logi-.e to 
nobody; 7 exercised the same right as those who di-tn- 
buted weapons to the tomb limits uf-i Bunkers Jlill. 

God gave this woman a love of liberty, and she lias a 
soul worthy of the gift, if she prefers liberty with God to 
1 oppression with man; if *-^e (Jgsires tor her children the 
guardianship of*angels i.itl*r than the seofn and iash of 
slaVery, let her have them, and find in immortality a refuge 
from wrong and insult. 

I told him who claims her — 7 do not say her owner, for ■ 
God has made no ini^n tho owner of another — I told him 
that this was a history period; that life deeds now doing 
would employ the pen of genius, and be handed down to 
future generations; that his name would bo connected with 
the events no'w^ncQGTring; with execration, j*' he continued 
to enslave cm* capable of such deeds as tins woman; but 
with honour, if ho gave her the freedom that was her right. 

As 1 looked into his kindly face, his inildfy beaming eye, 

1 thought he had a generous heart ; and so it proved. He 
kindly said, when he had her back in Kentucky under Ins 
own tans lie would render her liberty, i I hope he will fulfil 
his promise. 

• 1 give all notice here, and say it in tlie hearing of my 
sisters who are present, that whenever and wherever 1 
have an opportunity of offering opposition to tho Fugitive 
Slave-law, and thwarting its operation, whatever may be 
the consequence, I will do it !* 

The newspaper reporter states, that Miss Blackwell ‘was 
dressed in a black silk gown, had a brown nierino shawl 
over her shoulders, a bonnet of the same material onriicr 
head, an^n green veil. She spoke in an easy, assured 
maunerj" 'without excitement or violence, never so much as 
racing her voice ttflow the low, penetrating tones peculiar 
. her.’ 


PLIGHTED. 

Mini? tp ihe core of the heart, my beauty ! 

Mine — awT^ine, and for love, not duty : 

Love given willingly, full and free, 
ilove for love’s sake, as I love thee. 

Duty, a servant, keeps the keys, 

But.<Love, the /'aster, goes in and out 
Of his goodlv/Miambers with song and shout, 

Just as^le please — just as he please ! 

Mine, from the dear head's crown, brown-golden, 
To the silken foot that ’s scarce beholden^ 

(live a warm hand to a friend — a smile, 

Like a generous lady, now and awhile; 

But the sanctuary heart that none dare win, 
Ixecp holiest of holiest evermore — 

The eiowd in the aisles may watch the door, 

( * The lugh-pricst only enters m. 

Mine, my own — without doubts or terrors ; 

With all thy goodnesses, all thy errors, 

Unto me avid to me alone revealed, 

* A sprfng shut up, a fountain scaled.' 

Many may praise thee- praise mine and thine : 
Many may love thee — 1 ’ll love them too ; 

But thy heart of hearts, pure, faithful, and true, 
Must be mine — mine wholly — for e\er mine. 

c 

Mine! — Vod, 1 thank Thee that Thou hast givtu 
Something all mine oil thi*. side heaven ; 

Something as much myself to be 
As tins my snukwhieh T lift to Thee : 

Flesh of my flesh, bone of my bone, 

Life of my life ^s, whom Thou dost make 
Two to the world, for the world's work's sake, 

But each unto each, .is in Tliv sight, one. 


GERMAN SILVER. 

A correspondent writes tq. us thus: ‘I have perused, 
with \ery great »■ itisfip-tion, your article on “Electro- 
plating at Home,” and 1 intend shortly to act upon your 
suggerAions, and ti v my hand at plating some forks, 
&e. Meanwhile, a^ 1 know that verv many of the readers 
ol your valuable Journal who daily use German-silver 
utensils, are neither able nor willing to plate than, 7 
feel desiroii'. of tolling swh, tint by the simple process 
of washing «their spoons eke, at once, instead of allowing 
them to remain soiled and diied, they will be always bright, 
and clean, and sweet. 7t is worth while to recollect and 
practise tins; and also to observe, that hot water fixes in 
stains, whilst cold or cool water, and a little soap, prevent 
tlfc,m If, by accident, an article should become tarnished, 
to rub it, while w'ct, with a pinch of fine salt, will restore 
tho colour better than any other remedy I have ever 
known. Finding that my silver was greatly abused by 
my servants, 1 put it away, and bought a set of German 
silver or Albata plate for common use; so that I speak' 
from experience. After several years’ %ear, thcy r still 
preserve jpfce ueio look, by no other than the above 
management.* , 

SECRET OF SUCCESS AT THE BAH. 

I asked Sir James Scarlett what was the Secret of his 
pre-eminent success as an advocate. He replied that ho 
took care to ‘press home the* one principal point of the 
case, withoht paying much regard to the others. Ho also 
said that he knew the secret of being short. * I find/ said 
he, ‘that when I exceed half an hour, I agt always doing 
mischief to my elicit : if I drive into the heads of the jury 
important matter, I drive out matter more important 
than I had previously lodged there.’— Euxton* 
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ghmco round the apartment, and then bent a long and | 
T A L L O F ANDO K R A, # scmt imping lool* on his comp.mion. The room was 

t N TiiTtEE PAHTK. — pa TtT i. * meanly furnished, hut there was nn air of tawdry 

The sun had set behind tho hills which overhang tjie finery about it, and a display of the occupant's t:»te in j 
town of To ix, and the murmuring of the Ariege was a profusion of what were meant as ornaments. Thus, 
becoming more and more audible in the Irrc^ving silence though a bed, a few chairs, the table, and a aabiiWHfH 
of a September twilight ; the tower of Gaston Plircbus constituted nearly all that was useful in it, the walls | 
and its companions, and the abrupt rock which they Vcre covered with trashy punts ; amongst which, repre- 
cr own, stood out in sharp and distinct outline against sensations of favourite ’dancers in favourite characters 
the clear sky ; and lights were already twinkling from were conspicuous. Over the clnmney-piecc, in what was 
the gable easements of the picturesque ojd houses probably intended to be the place of liynouv, but placed 
huddled together below-— when one evcftkig, now some between hideous likenesses of Ficschi and his mistress, 
years ago, a man, mounted on a handson e mule, cn- Nina Lnssaic, was a tolerable engraving, entitled ‘The 
tered a bv-lane brandling off the roa A from Tarateon, Arrest of Charlotte Corday while a hir^o space was 
and accosting a solitary lounger who was leaning devoted to a. sort of gallery of wood- cuts, taken from a 
lazily against a door-post, inquire*! wi'h a Gntaloniau cheap illustrated edition oi some of Alexander Dumas’s 
accent for the house of JM. Pierre Leblanc. Th«re w r as novels. On the cabinet stood a stucco Magdalene ; in 
nothing very striking in tho strange: 's appearance, nor, one corner was a guii.ir, and in another some fishing- 
though Ins hat was drawm over ins brows, and tin ample tackle; on a nail driven into tho door hung a tawdry 
cloak concealed his figure, had ho jdicwn any such ^shawl and n parasol that had seen many a Rim ; a shelf 
desire to avoid observation as ^to have awakened the ./a*, occupied by som° bottles, a few glasses, several 
curiosity of those he had encountered on his way. blackened pipes, a half-emptied thirty-two sous packet 

‘Monsieur Pierre Leblanc? * ^aid the idh r, without of government tobacco, two or three dirty packs of 
changing his attitude further than to poh it jer kingly cards, and a villainous-looking daggdf, or rather knife, 
to his mvu breast with the forefinger of, one hand — without a sheath. As for M. Leblanc himself, he was 
4 that's myself-— at your service, sehor. "Loch anted at a slightly-made youn<j man, with a sallow complexion, 


and accosting a solitary lounger who was leaning 
lazily ngainyt a door-post, inquire*! wi'h a (hitaloniau 
accent for the house of JM. Pierre Leblanc. Th«re was 
nothing very striking in tho strange: 't> appearance, nor, 


making your acquaintance.* 


| a look as iPhis eyes were habitually unwilling to meet 


Looking keenly at him for a moment, the other those of others, and bloodless lips subject* ever}- now 
then dismounted, and patting his mule on the neck, and then to pprvous twitefeinys, which gave him a very 
said: ‘Mina, watch!’ on which the animal gave a sinister expression. * * 

saucy toss of its head, as if to intimate that it was ‘Well, Monsieur Carlos,* said lie at last, as he evi- 
perfectly aware of its duty, and did not require to be fc dently winced under the scrutiny / f the other, ‘pray 
reminded of it. ‘I wish to speak to you, and alon'<* ’ what is your bus\*esa with me? ; suppose you have 
then said the Spaniard to Leblanc. some?’ ** 

‘Oh! indeed. Very well. This way then. Will your ‘A sentence of death lias been pronounced* - 

beast not walk off? No? Well, you should know best, begun Curios slowly. ^ 


This way;’ and as he spoke lie preceded the other up 


you know m^’ intermitted Leblanc, 


a steep staircifte to a room where a wood-fire was with a slight -tnrt. ‘ Well, where is it ? ’ 


smouldering on the hearth, and a candle wfjjfy a long 
wick was dropping grease upon a table. Then placing 


two chairs, one on each side of the chimney-piece, with On a man or a woman ?’ 


‘ In tho Y allfy of Andorr^.’ 

4 Ah ! up the mountains — in the Pyrenees themselves. 


lavish and ostentatious courtesy, he invited his gdest to 
be seated. 


‘ On a man.’ 

‘Hm — a man,’ said the sallow young man, with a 


‘My name is Carlos,’ said the stranger as he sat look of disappointment > 4 never any women come my 

down. 4 * way — I have no luck ; whereas old Levi feut no 

‘Only Carlos? Well, the name is perfectly familiar matter. Well, what are the eircuuwtances? Anything 
to me,’ returned Leblanc, with a slightly sneering grin very interesting in the drama? Anything romantic ?* 
and a bow. * ‘As to tl^ details,’ said Carlos, eyeing his companion 

Without designating himself more particularly, or with, ill-concealed repugnance, ‘I have neither time, 
taking, any apparent notice of the insinuated interro- nor inclination to narrate them. Suffice it .to say, 
gation which these words contained, the Catalonian that a husband has been found, guilty of poisoning hie 
placed -an elbow on the table, rested his chin on his \yife. Now, perhaps you know that there Is mo 
hand, and pushing back his hat m little, cast a quick executioner in Andorra.’ 1 
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‘ Ha ! I begin to un^ersta^d !' said Leblanc. 

‘The magistrates of th*i valley have therefore 
resolved to »apply to the executioner of the adjacent 
French department.* 

‘The Arjdge, in which I have the honour of holding 
the office you speak of.* 

‘And/ continued Carlos, ‘you may expect the 
mayor of Andorra and the French viyuk r within an 
hour.* ^ 

«We shall 1 look upon their visit as truly K high 
- compliment. But, excuse mo, Monsieur.. Carlos, if I 
ask you again what is the object of yours?* 

‘You shalluhear Jt, and that in lew words, for my 
time is short ; I must not be seen here by those 
gentlemen.* 

‘ N*o ! Why not ? You surprise me ! A person of so 
respectable an appearance, and doubtless of such real 
respectability, as Monsieur Carlos, i/raid to meet the 
respectable’-— — 

* I/lid not say afraid, Monsieur Leblanc/ interrupted 
the other in his turn, his voh'e slightly raised — ‘not 

^afraid. The fact is simply tins : the condemned man 
nasi 'fftends who would save him ; they are ready to 
make every effort. It does not lie within the limits 
of your duty to go so far aH the valley — you cannot l/J 
called on to go officially; if you decline, they will shew 
tliemselves grateful.* 

*Hm — you are very fond of your relative* — — 

* He is no relative of mine/ interrupted Carlos 

hastily. 

‘No? What interests you, then, so particularly in* 

this man’s fyto ? Is he* 

‘ No matter who he is, or who T am. Time presses. 
The viguier and mayor will offer you so much ; refuse, 
as you are entitled to do, and you shall have double 
the sum, whatever it is.’ 

‘ Urn — well, that is fair enough. But what guarantee ? 

I am too gay a fellow to be rich — and promises, you 

know’ . «, 

‘Take this for earnest-money/ said Carlos, placing j 
a canvas-bag upon the table, and pushing it towards i 
his companion. 

4 IIiti — about a, hundred and fifty francs, I should ! 
say/ muttered Leblanc, as he took me bag and | 
weighed it musingly in his hand. ‘Well, I don’t care j 
if 1 do as you wish/ resumed hdj after a x pause. ‘And 
what afterwards ?* ! 

‘Double whatever the mayor and viguier may offer , 
jou, as I have, already sSjfl. ' t 

* Handsome enough too — hm/ f 

‘You smoke? I promise you such cigars as 3 r ou 
never smoked before, and no stint measure of Lhom ’ t 
‘Iim— very fair— very fair. Our cigars here are 
certainly execrable— on this side the frontier, I mean.* 
‘Those I apeak of shall pay no duly, nor the 
generous rancio either, which I shall take care you 
receive, nor {die 4fcd Malmsey. I have tv any acquaint- 
ances in Barcelona. Gome, what say you? Is it a 
bargain?* 

‘ Let it be so/ cried Leblanc, making up bis mind. 
‘It is a bargain : there is my hand on it.* 

‘Good!’ said Carlos, taking the hand of the execu- 
tioner, though to hide his disgust 4 cost him a mighty 
'effort. ‘Good ! In a week you shall see me again.* 
41m- very good. But yo^i may as well leave me 

your address/ said Leblanc — ‘ your name * 

1 ‘What!* cried the other fiercely; ‘leave you my 
. dune and address?’ But, Mastering his indignation, 
he added in a low and hurried tone: ‘I come from 
Fuigcerda. Any one about the north gate of that 
town will tell you where to find Carlos the muleteer. 
Are yon satisfied?* 

* Why, I suppose I ipust be/ said Leblanc sulkily. 
Carlos rose,*yirew hw ample cloak over his shoulder, 

and saying simply, ‘Then I depend upon you/ cast a 
item glance on the Frenchman, and left the room. * 


‘I do not like the look of that fellow/ muttered 
Leblanc to himself. ‘It might be dangerous not to 
keep faith with him.* 

On the fourth morning after his visit to Foix, 
Carlo#, mounted as before on the docile Mina, drew 
near to the town of Perpignan. Both he and his 
mule seemed wayworn and tired ; nor is this to be 
wondereil at, wher r it is considered that, since leaving 
Foix, they h ltd /hi joyed scarcely an hour of repose. 
Crossing the bndges over the Tef, and passing, after 
due inspection by the officials, the last of the many 
barriers by which the fortress is protected, the 
muleteer wound his way, as one who knew it well, 
among the narrow and dirty streets, where neighbours 
were conversing and laughing joyously from balconies 
on opposite sides of the way, winch nearly touched 
each other. Tie skirted one or two open squares, in 
which,, it being a fete-day, the inhabitants, in all the 
vai.ety of their holiday suits, were amusing them- 
selves, Romo in singing the local airs and the patois 
peculiar to Koussillon ; others in executing with 
great activity and glee the extraordinary dances of 
the countn/, amongst which, without attempting to 
describe it, we may mention that known, as Lo Salt. 
‘The fools!’ muttered Carlos to himself, on whose 
present feelings the scene jarred painfully, though lie 
was known among Ins friends as usually a most 
enthusiastic merry-maker — ‘ the Tools ! They would 
dance on* tht^'fatliers’ graves, I believe. But I must 
collect my thoughts, despite of them. This Levi is a 
Frenchman/ and a ,L*w to boot. The Virgin defend 
us from Frenehme^, Jews, and Moors! Yet a Catalan 
is no fool, hut a match, I hope, for any or all of the 
three. Mucho sabt^rl rato prro was el yn to — the rat is 
well enough, but the cat is better. They say he is 
very religious— may Heaven reward him for it! So 
it, is of no use tning to catch and bridle him with 
v mi', cigars, or money, as a temptation. I must act 
aecoiihng to chcumstancos and the temper I find 
him fii. When the ^ m rises, we arc able to judge 
of the weather, and a hm*sc must be shod according 
to Ins hoof. If so 'very religious he be, I daresay 
lbidre Tomaso of Urgel will be able to procure me a 
relic or tw<;j. May the saints forgive me, however, if 
I should have to give relies to a Jew, even though 
he lie converted to our holy faith ! But now, Mina, 
mv dear, my darling! — this is the way. So — gently. 

1 think l should know the house.* 

And it seemed that Carlos did know it. In a filthy 
lane — in modern times filth and the Hebrews seem 
always to go together — stood a very old and exteriorly 
muich dilapidated house, at the door of which the 
rivuleteer halted ; and, leaving Mina witli the same 
cautionary words as at Foix, struck a single blow with 
a large grinning lion-faced knocker. For some time 
no attention was paid to the summons; but at last a 
casement on the floor above was opened cautiously, 
and a young girl of a deep olive complexion, jet-black 
hair, and with large lustrous eyes, aslfed the stranger 
in a tiiild voice, which had a melancholy music in 
it strange to hear, whom lie wanted, and what Ids 
business was. 

* I vjeek Monsieur Levi, and on a matter connected 
with his office/ was the answer. 

The girl, i with a shudder, but without , any reply, 
withdrew. In a few minutes, Carlos hpard ’sundry 
bolts in the portal shot back, a key turned rustily in 
the lock, and an old man opened a low and narrow 
wicket which fotmed part of the large folding-doors. 
This man, after a short but keen' scrutiny of his 
visitor, beckoned him to enter, which Carlos did with 1 
a deep bow, necessitated by the nature of 

the means of ingress as by his natural courtesy* The 
other then replaced the means of security, and led the 
way across & grass-grown court, and Up a broad but 
ruinous outside staircase on the other side of it* lute 
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a corridor panelled with worm-eaten wainscot, at the * ‘ Strange !’ sab? the old 
end of which a door stood *jar. By this they entered curiosity. 1 Why, then, i 


a large and lofty chamber, nearly devoid of furniture^ 


4 You shall hear, 


the oldWn, manifesting considerable 

, then, i it you^ 

ar/ intemipted Carlos — 4 yoi 


you shall 


a couple of chairs and a table, on which stood u large hoar why I will not have Sagnta die a felSn’s death — 
craeifix bfeside a weighty folio, being in fact all it why I will not h$ve it, I say!’ mul he struck the 


contained. 

4 Be seated, friend, and let me ha^p your name, for I 


table passionately. # # 

‘I listen/ said Levi calmly, yet not without still 


juivt u JV/iiu, turn mi j wui iwi x x juv » jl uuituij j j v;i uui VYlbUUUu DC Jill 

know jou not, and tell me what yfci would with me. shewing marks of interest. 

My daughter says your business is flicial/ said the ‘There is a girl in Puigcerda whom T/love. No 
old man briefly, yet with courtesy. L i features were matte) what her name is — it is bad enough to speak 
of the best type to be found among lira people; his of her at all.m connection with this matter. Indeed, 


long white hair covered his shoulders, and contrasted, 
in a way that would have pleased the eye of a painter, 
with the black velvet skull-cap he wore; his heard, 
too, was long, white, and flowing ; a loose gown con- 
cealed his figure, which, however, one could easily see 
was not at all bent with years. 

‘Monsieur Levi,’ said Carlos, ‘the matter ig this : 
a foul murder has been committed in the Valley* of 
Andorra — a man has poisoned Ins w'ife He has been 


I wonder how I can bring myself to speak to you of 
her at all. But I believe I may trustjjpu — you are 
no gossip, I should think? I may trusryou?’ 

‘You may/ said Levi, in his usual cold tone. 

‘ Tie is her cousin/ continued Carlos, speaking*very 
low', hut very distinctly, 1 and my rival/ 

‘Not a favour^! one, however, I should suppose?' 
said Levi. 

‘ No, no, indeed. But if he were to die shamefully on 


‘Before I can do anything in the matter/ said Levi, ‘Duty again!’ cried Carlos, 
hey must apply to the prefect of tliis' Apartment for with your duty. Why, old man’ 


‘ they must apply to the prefect of tlm 
his authority.’ 


sentenced to death, but there is no executioner fti the scaffold, what wouUftbe the result to me? you 
the valley. The executioner at Foix luis^ declined to — think niv Juana would bring me disgrace as #%q>vry ? 
interfere. In those circumstances, the lm^istratcs of Oh, \ou do not know her ! She would enter a OcflftWP 
Andorra have resolved to apply to you/ — she would bo lost to me for ever ! Do you under- 

‘ Proceed/ said the old man, as the other paused. island nW?’ 

‘And thejr arc even now” on their way lulher with I do. I am sorry fbr you. But the matter does 

that intent/ not depend on me. My duty’ 

‘Duty again!’ cried Carlos. ‘You drive me mad 


‘ Is it, then, so clearly your duty, father?’ asked a 


‘That they will have done: they did so in the 1 melancholy hut very sweet voi^e. Old Levi started, 


Ariege.’ 


and saw that, uiipcrceivcd, his daughter Jiad entered 


‘Good. Well, if they obtain it, they will find me the loom. Carlos recognised in her the girl who had 


ready for the duty/ • 

‘ Duty ! ’ cried Carlos impetuously ; ‘ how r duty ? 


spoken io him from the easement. 

k Go, child— go! Go, Rachel/ said Levi. * You do 


is no duty of yours; you are not called on to have j not well to enter unbidden — you do not well to mter- 
anj'thing to do with the business/ j fere with what concerns you not. Go, \ny child/ 

• ‘ Then whose duty is it ?’ asked Li . i simply. \ ! ‘I am rebuked, and 1 obey,’ said the girl meekly. 

‘1 know not; 1 only know it cannot be vours.* ^‘Tet father, bethink thee. Bcmcmbor my dream — 
* Therein you aie rnistak u/ sjnri the old man iftildly. I thru, dream I told thee of but yesterday. Is it not 
* It is the duty of every mall, each in his own sphere, j fulfilled? Is not tins maiden of whom the stranger 
and so far as in him lies, to aid the law' and fulfil its i speaks, the dove thou wast preparing to smite? Art 
decrees, if ho can. I am, as \ ou evidently know', an j thou one of the children of Issucliar ftxr nought?’ 


executioner. If, therefore, my professional services, I 


mail seemed somewhat troubled : 


which are services of a special kind, are cfilled for, it is daughter continued. 

plainly my duty, however abhorrent it may be to me ‘Th\ duj| r J* Dost thou not remember the English 
personally to do such a thing, at once to be ready for traveller who talked with thee on the subject of thy 
the performance of a service which few' others could dreadful profession ?’ ,<M * 

undertake’ ‘ It is the lav#; it stands iif outlaw/ saidJLevi, speaking 

* Or would, if they could, I should hope/ interrupted hurriedly, ipnd 111 somewhat faltering tone. ‘And not 


Carlos indignantly. 


only in our » iw -I proved it to that Englishman — but 


‘I can, and will/ returned the other, in an unmoved* the words of the Most High even to Noah; <k Whoso 
tone; ‘ and it is because I can, that I will. As 1 ha *e sheddeth man's b >od, by man shah lus blood be shed.” 
said, such is my duty. I hold it to be my sacred There is scarcely :* •lore ancient cofnmandment/ 
duty/ ' 4 And what said the English stranger?’ asked 

For a minute or two, there was silence. Carlos w#.s Kaciiel in a thrilling tone. ‘ Said he not that, if so 
collecting his thoughts, and considering how to deal the Scripture xhould he interpreted, ♦by galling should 
with a man whose ideas ran so counter #to his wishes, be greatly hind in honour oft men. Is it so? Art 

X . l i * « i . 1 i .1 1 > n 1 il . 1.1 1- xl 1 X 


After this pause, and finding that the muleteer did not thou liouon 


speak, Levi continued: ‘We do not seem to be of the 
same way of thinking, friend. • That is likely enough. 


Is thy Rachel, being thy daughter, 


I do not expect „th at many should think as I do ; but thing inarticulately 


honoured ammi&st the daughters of other men?* 

The old man seemed confused, and mumbled some- 


your object in coming here — was it to dissuade me 
from facing this duty ? It would seem so. Speak ! 
But* first, Jet me remind you that you ^re wholly a 
stranger to pie/ • 


4 And thy oilier Rachel, my father/ 

‘Stay, I command you!’ cried Levi impetuously. 
Speak not of that angel now/ 

‘ It was her lot— it is mine/ resumed the young girl 


4 My name is Carlos. I am well known in Puigcerda, after a moment. ‘ But the bride of this stranger, why 
and »P alHhe country round it j and I am not unknown should she be brought to reproach through thee ; 


even on this side the frontier, too. !l am a muleteer. 
I am interested in the 'condemned man/* 

4 1{e is, perhaps, a relative of yours? 5 said the 
executioner, as he of FoiX had said before him. 


father ? Why should he and she be brought to sorrow 
that must Jast all the days of the years of their 
piirrmage? 5 

Tfie old man rose, and paced the room for some 


, ‘No, am not related to him. He is not even minutes. At last he said: ‘It is enough. On whet 
my friend. No! On the contrary, he is my bitterest grounds, monsieur, did Leblanc of* Eoix excuse 
enemy. Never did two^men hate each other more than -himself? * • J. / * 

^uyeaemd Sagrita and I do V ‘On the ground that tit© matter rested With the 
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Spanish authorities mid no/ With tlie French. Tht 
excuse was admitted f and/ observe, Monsieur Levi, 
that in your case it would do even more valid, seeing 
that Porpighan is much further from Andorra than 
Foix.’ 

‘And Ins motive, Monsieur Carlos ?* asked the 
executioner, fixing a penetrating lnojc on the other. 

‘I promised,* replied the other, in a hesitating tone, 
‘to make lm^efusal no loss to him.* 

‘11a!’ criea Levi fiercely, and as if ho were glad 
to find an excuse for breaking off the interview. ‘ Anil 
me, too, you would bribe—' bribe ! ITearest thou, 
Rachel? 'Uvyy would bribe thy father! Begone, 
monsieur, begone; and insult no more an honest man 
who will do his duty — who, mark me, will do his duty, 
cost What it may ! ' ■ 

The moment was an anxious one ; Rachel cast down 
her eyes anil was silent; tor a moment Carlos thought 
all was lost, but, regaining his self-possession, lie 
replied firmly to the outbreak: ‘No, monsieur — no, 
indeed; you and Monsieur IAhlanc are \ cry diflmnt 
■AcL.jpcn.’ 

Tr ^'"l?i?old man looked keenly at him, but his expression 
was a mollified one. 

‘No two beans are alike,’ continued Carlos. ‘"Lcblaj/t: 
is selfish — I appealed to his Selfishness ; you are just 
and humane— T came to appeal to your justice and 
humanity. Have I failed ? ’ 

Another long* silence followed. At last, vitli an 
evident effort Levi said : ‘ Stranger, go in peace. For 
the sake of this child, nnd for the memory of her 
mother, it shall be as you wish. Fear not. Farewell! 
It is the will of Heaven.* 

‘Farewell!* said Carlos, taking the young girls 
hand and raising it respectfully to Ins lips, in .-mother 
minute, ho was in the saddle, and had turned Alma’s 
head towards life Spanish frontier. 


THE DHiNITY-OF-LABOl M QUESTION. 

We hear much from time to time of the digflity of 
labour. It has long been a favourite theme with more 
than one class d£ writers, popular, or seeking to he 
popular; anil it is a capital stock-subject .or the 
perambulating lecturer's platform, und^> ^>uJ card to 
play when you want to trump your adversary *s suit 
in the game which comes off on the hustings at 
electioneering, times. (Jn fucli occasions B is that we 
5re reminded how ‘labour stands on goldcif foot’ — how 
the working-man is the real, gigantic, ^eative force 
which practically does everything that is done at all— «| 
how it is lie that* transforms tlie wilderness into a 
garden — that takc^the savage from his holes and 
dens, changes him into a philosopher and statesman, 
and sets him irwpalaces, &e. If thereover was any 
argument in this sort o# rhetoric, which appears to me 
rather doubtful, the argument has b^ this time lost 
its force through sheer iteration, and makes no more 
impression upon the mind than does the everlasting 
dashing of the mill-stream upoi^ the organs of the 
miller. ( lf I, who have been a working man or boy 
for nearly thirty years of my life, may be allowed to 
express an opinion, it would lie to the e fleet that this 
grandiloquent and indirect way of designating him 
with flattering titles is not the sort of thing to be of 
iflUch service to the labourer. T don’t think that 
unearned or half-earned laudations lead 1*> endeavour 
or to, the growth of self-respect, and I have observed 
that wjierever these two tilings are wanting, though 
labour may stand on gulden feet, it is often in want 
of* a decent pair, of shoes and stockings to keep them 
ftem thfe mire. How to raise the labourer to the 
level of his calling— to make him as respectable as is 


the work of his hands — to lift him from the slouch of 
ignorance, intemperance, aftd willing dependence — this 
i3 a problem I should like to assist in solving. 

1 lay pondering this question the other night long 
after «the echoes of the last footfall had died out in 
the street below; next morning, it still lingered in 
my thoughts ; aniLwhen 1 sat down to the desk in ffty 
three-pair back, /her breakfast, and began mending 
my pen, it reiuftineil uppermost. So I resolved to 
devote my scraps of time to saying something about 
it ; and, looKhg out of the window, over the roofs and 
among the chimney-stacks, for an idea to start with, 
my eyes lighted on a spectacle, than which I could 
have desired nothing more suitable for a text. 

My window, which is elevated some thirty feet, 
overlooks, at a distance of about twenty yards, the 
fiat roofs of a row of two-story houses, perhaps a 
dozen jn number. The roofs are all on one level, and 
co* red with lead, with a low wall or battlement on 
wilier side. The leaden roof had got out of repair; 
atwl a parly of plumbers, four in number, had emerged 
from a trap-d^or in the central house, and, armed with 
a braider, u melting-pot, a few lumps of lead, a few 
planks, and sundry soldering-irons, &c., addressed 
themselves to the performance of the necessary repa- 
rations. Tint how did they set about it? I shall 
record their proceedings seriatim , conceiving that they 
have something to do with the (lignity-of-labour doc- 
trine, and m.-y-flirmv some useful light upon it* First, 
the hrasier was fixed upon the planks, the melting- 
pot mounted in its place, and a fire lighted under it — 
a couple of the iryns being placed to heat in the fire. 
Wliile the lead is melting, two of the men walk up and 
down the roofs, apparently in search of the defective 
spot* to he repaired; and llmsc they mark with chalk. 
A third turns the cover of the trap-door over, and 
chalks upon its ins Me a large square, divided Ivy cross- 
F.ies into nine smaller squares. This he places in a 
convenient spot* against a central stack of chimneys, 
chaikhu off a line distint from the board exactly seven 
paces. The lourth man nflw produces from his pocket 
a small bag containing nine drops or dumps of lead of 
a h\v ounces eac h , and the whole four, having tossed 
up lor partners, commenced playing the game of pitch, 
each throwing the dumps in turn, and scoring what 
numbers he made on his own side of the chimney. 
Tiie squares appeared to hear the same numbers as thfj 
cups on iu bagatelle-board, the centre square counting 
double. For two hours the game goes on, the only 
work cione being an occasional replenishing of the fire. 
At eleven o’clock, the balance of the game is struck, 
[•find one man goes off with the winnings to purchase 
beer. During his absence, some small ladles are dipped 
into the melted metal, and on various parts of the 
roof, and by the aid of these and the application of the 
iron, a number of shining demonstrations are soon 
visible. But the messenger is back in a quarter of an 
hour, bringing a gallon-can with him^ and the party 
spend the next three-quarters in discussing its contents, 
comfortably seated on the sill of the trap-door. At 
noon they resume work* and continue it in a leis u fl e ly 
way for nearly an hour, when it is timg to go to diHw, 
and they disappear. 

In the afternoon, so soon as tho fire is replenished, 
the nine-square game is resumed, and continued until 
(‘lose upon four o’clock, when suddenly the game-board 
is turned with its face downwards, three of tbp men 
scamper off, each with a ladleful of leadU and the 
fourth is busy feeding the fire and fteplenishing the 
metal-pot. The cause of this stldden fit of Industry is 
soon apparent, for the fireman has hardly pocketed the 
dumps, when the foreman emerges from the trap-door, 
and begins a survey of what has been dpne. He 
appears to have no suspicion* and, retires' after giving 
a few directions. In ten minutes after HijS departure, 
all further pretence of work is abandoned for the day 





— something less than two hours having been passed 
in labour. . 

For three days more, this farce continued, and then 
the job was supposed to be finished. That everything 
done might have beon done in a single day, and that 
with ease, I do not hesitate to declare; but* this 
perhaps the dignity of labour would not allow. 

Were this exploit of the gamblirftr plumbeft a soli- 
tary instance in my experience, Of \o way in which 
working-men sometimes plunder thcK paymaster, or 
defeat his purposes, I would not hav»\set it down 
here as an evidence against them; but s I ha' r c in 
my time seen so much of the working of the same 
spirit — I have seen such direful mischiefs resulting 
from it, as well to working-men themselves as to 
their employers — and lam so well aware of its 
prevalence at the present moment, and the danger 
attending it, that I do not feel justified in refrain- 
ing from any exposure which may draw down upon 
it the rebuke it merits. Not long ago, a case came 
to my knowlcdgo in which the foulest wrong and 
injury were inflicted upon a generous and benevolent 
man, because he could not be induced to t submit to 
extortion. The case was this : wishing to add a sheet 
of ornamental water to the garden-grounds of his 
country-seat, situated on the skirts of a village, he 
had half an acre of liis laud dug out to form the 
pond, and u brick culvert constructed, from a rivulet 
nearly a mile off, to feed it. The cuT. ert ran under a 
neighbour’s grounds, and beneath liiS own lawn. lie 
employed the labourers of the village and neighbouring 
district to do the whole work, and juiid them liberally ; 
hut lie would not allow them to drink as they chose at 
his expense; and in revenge, \vh ; |c taking his money, 
they contrived and carried out a plan for ruining Ins 
undertaking, and flooding him out of Ins House. It 
succeeded so well, that it drove him from the place for 
ever. lie sold his land and resident and traiisfernul 
his enterprise to another count}’. finest a heavy sumNL 
by their treachery, and thov losji the advantage tof his 
capital and enterprising spirit, which would in all 
likelihood have provided employment for them and 
their children for many years. 

A builder of my acquaintance contracted to execute 
! a certaiu piece of work within a giun time. Them 
was no difficulty about it, and not the slightest neces- 
sity for hurry. Jle placed the usual complement of 
hands upon it, and kept them at work the inmal hours. 
The work proceeded prosperously, and was advancing 
towards completion, when the men by accident arrived 
at the knowledge that the employer was bound in t a 
considerable sum to get everything done by a specified^ 
time. They immediately relaxed in their exertions, 
and evinced a determination to defeat his object; ho 
threatened legal punishment, hut they knew he was at 
their, mercy, and still dawdled on. It was, at last, only 
by the bribe of a supper and drink that they could bo 
roused to .sufficient energy to make up^tor lost lime, 
and save him fffcm the ruinous penalty. 

Lately, when the newspapers were relieved from the 
burden of the stamp-duty, a sufficient amount of 
capital was subscribed by a company of shareholders 
for starting, With fair prospects of success, i\ new 
joijrnai in a provincial town. With the view of 
getting it out in a workman-like way, a staff of men 
were sent down from London, having beA engaged at 
the customary scale of wages. Finding, when they 
got the*e, that the managers. of the affair were not 
practical printers, they contrived »to double their 
charges by additions for overtime* 4111 d for many 
weeks received nearly double wages. This could not 
go oMong without investigation by a qualified printer. 
The scrutiny that followed revealed the curious fact, 
that sufficient sums h|d been paid for overtime to 
cover the whole of , the work done, and that virtually ( 
nothing had been, w done save in over-hours— so that;, if 


ie accounts wei% to be\rcditcJ, the whole staff must I 
have slept but once a weflt ! As a matter of course, ! 
the extortion wns put an Aid to — when the same staff 
did the whole work for the usual wages, though 'I have 
not hoard that a word has been yud by them about 
refunding. ’ \ 

An editorial friend wrote 'to me the other day, that 
having had a difference with his compositors, 1 iio had 
mot them candidly, argued the question deliberately, 
and s|ewn them, to their apparent conviction, that 
they were wrong, and that he was right. They had 
no further plea to advance, and they returned to their 
work. On publication-night, however, it was found 
that the machine was out of order- tfftic cylinders 
screeched and moaned, but would not go round. Post- 
time came, and not a eqpy was worked off; an.d tlie 
post for that day was lost. Still the machine would 
not move; and the ‘forms,* as a last resource, were 
carted to a neighbouring printer, hut for whose kind- 
ness in lending his machine flic paper could not have 
appeared at all. When^hc engineer came to exiftnine 
into the cause of failure, it was proved to be the result 
of wanton malice, and was finally traced to tlnwavp**]" 
malcontents who had originated the difference which 
had lately been the subject of debate. 

■Things quite as bad as this 1 have seen in my own 
experience. I might go on, and swell the hateful list of 
industrial crimes — for they are nothing less— to the end 
of a much longer chapter than I should* be permitted to 
publish m these columns ; hut I have said enough on 
that head, and may he spared the pain of further reve- 
lations of the kind. . There arc things, however, of a 
less detestable and suicidal description, whitfh, inasmuch 
as they prevail to a far greater extent, and are more 
or h'Ki tolerated as recognised customs among working- 
men, call perhaps yet more loudly for animadversion. 
They may not he crimes, though the honesty of some 
of them is more than questionable; but they arc 
meannesses, intensely disgusting and annoying to a 
ti.’y independent spirit, while in practice they nr6 
nuisances to those who are compelled to submit to the 
infliction, and are, some of them, wofully oppressive 
to individuals out of favour with fortune. First of 
ell. there is the ‘footing’ nuisance, wfiicli is practically 
a fraud committed upon mi unfortunate comrade by 
those who hot ter toil*. Again and again have I 

seen a poor follow, after tramping hundreds of miles 
in search of employment, mulcted of an wnount equal 
to half ).vs jwek’s carnkigrp to provide his shop- 
mates witlXtho means of drhiking his Health, forsooth 
— ns thougVhis health would not profit more by the 
substitution of decent garments for the rags that cover 
him, and the purchase of which k is to be delayed for 
a week or two * uger, till he .recovers from the 
expenro of the feeing. The wors^of it is, that by the 
time I10 lias <k iv that, his extra services may be up 
longer wanted, and lie has to foot it miles further, 
to pay auotl. ' footing when he again got# work. This 
system not nly defrauds hut demoralises the traroper, 
because it justifies him in levying a contribution 
wherever lie cannot obtain Employment, until at length 
it comes to pass that ho travels as much with the 
intention of rawing subscriptions ns of working at his 
trade. Workmen are everywhere loud in their com- 
plaints on *hc score of tramp-levies: if they resolve, as 
they should do, to stop*hc supplies thus raised, they 
must, to strike a just balance, abolish the footings.* 

Next, as to the periodical fcastings, which generally 
take place towards the close of summer. Where these 
are fairly got up, and conducted on a reasonable plan, , 
they comufute pleasant and cheerful reunions, agree- 
abitpand ad' antageous to all parties. If the employer A 


* In many respectable houses i» London, this refutin' kin j 
been effected in whole or in part, the footing being abolished " y 
altogether, or the payment of it deferred fintil the now ksmd 
hats lecoivod sir works’ wages, , \ ,, 
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chooses to pay any pwtion'rf' the expense incurred, | 
see no reason against^that/i but it is an unjust and 
disgraceful ihing that, in addition to tlie cash he dis- 
burses towards the annual dinner or supper, or country 
excursion, he should be made to pay indirectly an 
amount tltnt may happen to he ten times as large. 
In establishments where ‘material of any kind comes 
in in the rough and goes out in the finished manu- 
factured Sl^e, it is the prnctice that those who supply 
the rough nfciterial are taxed to pay the exptfise of 
recreations for men who are not their workmen, but 
the workmen of their customers. The tax is levied 
by deputations from the houses they supply ; and as 
an attempt toWaipo it would damage their connection, 
it is invariably paid -and as invariably, there can be 
HO dflubt, repaid in the obliges made for t he* goods 
supplied. The practice is disgraceful ; and the wonder 
is, that men in good situations, and earning, as they 
do, comfortable incomes from year to year, should 
continue to countenance it. 

Aftother senseless and cruel b anomaly is the tyranny 
of some of the trade-union laws, against which the 
have no appeal. In many trades, the union 
I has decreed, for the protection of the operatives, 
j that a specified amount of wages shall be paid for t 
j specified number of hours pen-week, and that no mtm 
| shall work for less. The wages are calculated according 
j to the value of the time of an efficient workman; and 
for all who come up to that standard, the law may ho I 
supposed to work beneficially. But in all trades there ! 
; are men who are not efficient workmen, and. from j 
natural inaptitude and various other causes, never will j 
be so. MoSt of them arc perfectly conscious of their j 
want of skill, and would be glad to compound for such 
lower rate of wages ns would fairly remunerate I heir 
labour. This, however, they are not permitted to do; 
and their combination law puts them in the condition 
| of a merchant who, having certain goods to sell, is 
condemned to sell them for more than they are worth, 
or not to sell them at all. The consequence is, that 
the inefficient workman, who has the same rght to 
make the most he can of his labour as the boat, is 
virtually shut out of the labour-market, ami, except 
during seasons of extraordinary demand, can rarely 
find employment ; and when he does find it, is . are not 
to keep it long. I could write J own from ’■(‘collection 
a score of names of such men, whoha\e been driven 
from post to pillar for the best part of their lives, and 
have endured in consequence all manver /of misery, 
who might have obtained permanently Comfortable j 
employment, but for the law which forbade them to 
work for less than the established wage a. Jt is of no 
use to urge, in reply to this, that such men have their* 
remedy in the opportunity which c ig open to them of 
working at piece- v 'rk. In many occupations, work 
cannot be paid by the piece, and in others, where it 
might he so paid* for, the custom of piece-work does 
not prevail ; 4 und again,* it will often happen that the 
piece-work of an untaught or half-taught hand must 
be valued in the same ratio as his time*. The combina- 
tion law, therefore, does aU it can to condemn such a 
man to idleness, and should be replaced by one that 
would allow every man, whatever his abilities as a 
workman, to make the most of them, and to secure 
half a loaf when lie cannot get a whole one. 

I shall mention but one offence more, and that is as 
much a public nuisance as it is an individual mean- 
h@ss: I allude to the practice which working-men, 
ifho are sent out by their employers to labour, have 
bf levying drink-mail from the inmates of the houses 
where they work. Why is it that when the c tiler comes 
to repair my roof, the carpenter’s man to men* the 
flod**, the smith to restore the locks, the plumber to 
atfrke good the frostbitten pipes, the plasterer to 
Whitewash the # eeilings, or the painter to give a coat 
1 of paint— why is it that I should be expected to 


find them all in beer? Am I an enemy to each and 
all of these professionals, and do they resent my appeal 
for their services by spoiling my cellar or my purse? 
If not, on what grounds is the demand made? Is 
the demand a threat ? If I don’t furnish the beer or 
the beer-money, will the roq r continue to let in water, 
the pipes to let it out? — will the whitewash turn 
out anything bnf white, and the paint never get 
dry ? Positively* I have a fear that something of the 
sort will happep, and therefore it is that I baud over 
the buksheetfv, and not because the fellows deserve 
or ought to have it. I think them little better than 
knaves, and I know them to bo blockheads, for asking 
it ; but I submit to the trumpery extortion, to escape 
the risk of a serious in convenience to which it is in 
tluor power to subject me. 

To all these things, then, and to more of the kind, or 
analogous to them, of which he has no need that I 
should inform him, I would dntw the workman’s atten- 
tion. What are they all hut the means of purchasing 
contempt at the paltriest price? What becomes of 
tht‘ dignity of labour while these things are tolerated? 
It is nonsqose to talk of dignity to those who want 
decent self-respect. If the workman is paid for his 
work, what right has lie to exact more? — and why 
should he descend from the equality upon which he 
ranks with lus employer, so long as he gives value for 
value, and make a begerar of himself? What right has 
he to disgrace hid whole class by turning pauper, and, 
as he sometimes* docs, enforcing his beggar’s petition 
by a threat, implied if not expressed? thus reducing 
the ‘independent labourer’ to a level not far above 
• that of — a practitioner who shall be nameless. 

Look at this syrt of thing, my friends, in its 
proper light, and learn to loathe it utterly in all its 
shapes and aspects, multitudinous as they are; and 
until you can do that, don’t dream that you are in any 
way connected with the dignity of labour. Get upon 
'rougher ground. Li all jour doings, do as you would be 
doiu by. ltender .to t pvery man his due, and expect 
and accept no more for your service than its appointed 
wage. Your dignity *s bound up with your indepen- 
dence, which must begin at this point. If you cannot 
lay tins foundation, you need not expect even to come 
at the knowledge of what is meant by the dignity of 
labour. 


j TSUlllAL TA RAPIIEKN ALIA IN SCOTLAND. 

| Wi: still occasionally meet with some relic of the olden 
time, some lingering memento of the past, referring 
p) customs hut little known, if at all, to many of 
* tlyo present generation. However ridiculous some of 
these may now appear, we arc unwilling to treat them 
with levity, or .speak of them with disrespect. There 
is a sacred ness associated with the past, akin to that 
connected with the memory of the dead, which it is 
hccom.Mg to preserve inviolate, in accordance with the 
generous sentiment of the Bo man adage, de m or tu is nil 
nisi honum. In the present paper, we shall mention 
one or two ancient Scottish customs, with regard to 
the burial of the dead, which have not yet entirely 
disappeared. 

The encoffining, or, as* it was called in the verna- 
cular, the IcL tmy of the dead, was regarded as of greater 
consequence, Sind observed with more solemnity in the 
olden time than now — religious exercises being con- 
sidered indispensable. This was the reopening of the 
fountain of grief 5 and if it was not the final oppor- 
tunity for taking farewell, it involved the wrenching 
of another tie, the complete isolation of the beloved 
from all that once was dear. Before this, the body 
might be considered as still holding its place almost 
in the domestic circle. The death-chamber could be 
entered, and the death-couch visited at will. * It occu- 
pied a place belonging likewise to others of the family, 
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who should recline there on its being vacated by its 
silent incumbent; and in after-days, they would tell it 
was there such and such a one breathed his last. The 
encofflning of the body was, therefore, the second step 
in its removal from the family group ; it was now 
consigned to its own particular tenement ; it wa$ alone 
— shut in from all the wbrld, to rest in silence and 
dArkness till another change should come. •The lid, 
however, was not screwed down till '^ie morning of the 
. burial ; but few were the visits now ^aid. The coffin 
was itself doleful and forbidding; \ mother 
would softly steal in with a wistful heart, \treinhlingly 
lift the lid, remove the face-cloth, and kiss and weep 
over her unconscious child. 

It was customary for the minister or an elder to be 
present on this solemn occasion, who was conducted 
j into the* death-chamber to see the body put into the 
[ coffin, and offer up a suitable prayer tor the eonsola- 
| tion of the bereaved family. This was, doufttli^s, a 
i very appropriate season tor such religious exercise, 
which must have been an important ininistrant f to 
the spiritual comfort of the afflicted mourners. The 
custom, however, had its origin in aif a^t of parlia- 
ment. It is always pleasing to lind the government 
of a country attentive not only to the temporal but 
also the spiritual necessities of its people, and espe- 
cially sympathising with them m their moments of 
affliction. It affords, indeed, a great mitigation of 
our woes when kings are our fathers, n{id queens 
our nursing-mothers, making, as it were, our indi- 
vidual cases their own; and, in return for such mani- 
festations of parental teeling, vve cannot withhold 
the gratitude, the loyalty, and the affection which 
spontaneously arise in our bosoms, lint, alas! the 
act referred to was not passed wfth >'*e spiritual con- 
solation and the religious exert i sc* m vie ,v ; it was 
designed for a far different purpose — namely, for the 
improvement of the ijnc.n muiinfm hue within the l^ng 
dom. One may smile at the recite of such a eanS^ 
and think that so great a z<* nj tor the benefit, of the 
linen-draper and manuf'u*uter but ill accorded with 
the sanctity of the house of mourning, and was like 
seeking the living among the dead. But so it was: 
the deacon, the cider, or the minister, was to intrude 
his presence, on that most mournful of Ml occasions, 
to see that the corpse was shrouded in home-made 
linen, and not exceeding in \alue twenty shillings 
per ell. 

In the second session of the first parliament of 
James VII., held at Edinburgh JffSG, an act. was 
passed, called the ‘ Act for burying in Scots Linen,’ 
in which it was ordained, for the encouragement of 
the linen manufactures within the kingdom, that t* * 
person whatsoever, of high or low degree, should he 
buried in any shirt, sheet, or anything else, except in 
plain linen or cloth of llards, made and spun within 
the kingdom, and without lace or point. There was 
specially prohibited the use of holhuind, or other linen 
cloth made in ether kingdoms; and of silk, hair, woollen, 
gold, or silver, or any other stuff than what was made 
of Hoyds, spun and wrought \gitinn the kingdom, under 
the penalty of 300 pounds Scots for a nobleman, and 
200 pounds for every other person, for each offence. 
One-half of this penalty was# to go to the informer, and 
the other half to the poor of the parish where the bdffy 
should be interred. And, for the bett<* discovery of 
’ oontraveners, it was ordained that every minister 
within the kingdom should keep an exact account and 
register of all persons buried in his parish, A certificate, 
Upon bath, in writing, duly attested l^y i,wo ‘ famous ’ 
persons, wa$ to be delivered by one of the relatives 
to the minister within eight days, declaring that the 
deceased person had been shrouded in the manner 
prescribed ; which certificate was to be recorded without 
charge. The penalty was to be sued for by the minister 
before any judge competent; and if ho should prove 1 
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jjieglijrent in ptrsuinjr |!he ccj] travellers within six 
months after the intermiVt, h$ himself was liable for 
the said fine. It was i\so enacted that no wooden 
coffin should exceed 100 merks Scots as tjie maximum 
rate for persons of the highest quality, and so propor- 
tionately for others of lower rank, under jhe penalty 
of 200 merks Scots for each* offence. 

As might have been expected, this act was very 
unpopular, and was accordingly evaded apd infringed 
in ey^ry conceivable way. Those who, mil make use 
of plain linen on these occasions, endeavoured to pro- 
cure it of the finest texture and quality, and eonse- 
j quently paid a considerable price. The eneoffining 
I certificates were frequently neglccVft altogether ; 
others were irregular in their terms, or were not 
sufficiently attested, and it required but little shrewd- 
ness to divine the cause. Within rune yehrs, It was 
found necessary to ratify anew, and approve in parlia- 
ment this linen •act, and to append certain stringent 
additions and penalties, for •the purpose of enforcing 
its observance. These \^ere : that none should presume 
to use home-made linen above a certain value — 
twenty shillings Scots per ell — under the same pQttajA'ss 
set down against burying in foreign linen; and that 
fcthe mvirest elder or deacon should be present at tho 
wieoffimng, to see that the act was not contravened. 
It was also made statute that no seamstress should 
make or sew any sort of dead linen contrary to the 
| foresail! act, anil its present addition, tinder the penalty 
of forty merks for each offence, for the benefit of the 
pool. 

| Twenty years sufficed for this fashion of Scots lincn- 
sliroirls. Whether the linen-manufacturer?; had become 
sufficiently well established, and thought they could 
maintain their ground without the further patronage 
and support of the dead ; or whether the woollen 
manufacturers, instigated by the success of their rivals 
m tin* linen trade, began a qucinlous bleating around 
the throne in the strain of ‘fish of one, and flesh of 
nm-ther,’ wo are not aware; but we find that our 
s < ve -vigil lady Queen Anne, in her first parliament, 
did, for the encouragement of the woollen manufac- 
ture within the kingdom, rescind the linen act of her 
ancestors, and substitute a woolled one in its stead, 
under the same severe pains and penalties for its 
contravention as huij down in the other. Within tho 
last forty* years, this act was openly and regularly 
infringed, and the penalty paid, the first item in the 
undortalVr’s bill always boiler, ‘To paying the penalty 
under th\ Act for burying in Scots •Linen ;* but JiQ 
charged o\[y one-half of the fine, taking credit for the 
other half, .Nt* being the informer against himself. 

This will explain the custom which still lingers 
among certain .unifies, and v; some districts, of 
wrapping the i _ ains of thei^ friends in shrouds 
entirely of woollen. The act, it will be agreed, is one 
that, in the present day, would more honoured in 
the breach tVn m the observance; and^e have reason 
to be grateial for the improved legislation of our own 
times in f i M respect-— that such sacred and solemn 
duties are not interfered •with, that wo are permitted 
to clothe and bury our dead in whatever manner 
affection may dic^ite and our means afford. 

The use of th< lortcloth at burials was also a matter 
of important consideration ; it entitled the grave- 
digger to a certain fee and many a weary mile did he 
travel over mountain and moorland, through rain and 
snow, in fair weather and foul, with the sable covering 
under his arm. Afterwards, however, when hearses 
were introduced, the morteloth was spread over the 
coffin onL* at the church-yard gate, and the sexton’s ' 
laW-.ir was thereby considerably curtailed. His weary 
travels were dispensed with ; and he now stood watching 
by the grave's mouth, or the Jtirk gate, the arriyai of 
the solemn cortege. As his services were noi* less, , 
some thought the fee should be less also; and some 


even refused to use tl|p elotl/at all. € This was occa 
si on ally productive of upplcirfant scenes, ill becoming 
the place and the occasion. jjJot long ago, the remains 
of a respectable farmer, in*thc parish of Tarbolton, 
^rere to be interred jn the family burying-ground, and 
had arrived, at the church-yard gate fur the purpose; 
but, cither ^because the* coffin was richly mounted, and 
the relatives were unwilling that ,thc honour thus 
conferred imon the deceased should be concealed, or 
because theS^ortcloth, from long usage, was become 
4 a thing of shreds and patches,’ the attendants declined 
its service, and, prepared to enter the "church-yard 
without it; which so roused the ire of the grave-digger, 
that, fixing hiaa^ot firmly in the centre of the gateway 
to oppose them, he exclaimed, with the ■ feeling ol 
insulted office: 4 Ye may tab him Inline, and bury him 
like a tow, for without the ehfith he shall never enter 
tlio yaird ! ’ The grave-digger prevailed ; the cloth was 
spread over the coffin, and the iiilenntf.it proceeded. 

Those who died by their own hand were not 
permitted the benefit of this mortcloth, nor were they 
indeed allowed any of the ritts of Christian burial; 
hnk coffinless and unmourned, their remains were 
conveyed at midnight to the march-boundary of two 
parishes or shires, and there deposited in qeutraL 
ground, with a stake driven through the body, as 
fixing it to the earth, and precluding the hope of a 
resurrection. There, in loneliness and silence, they 
were left, far from the habitations of men, where 
no eye should mark the resting-place, and no foot 
should stumble upon their grave. Their body was 
considered vile; the earth which wrapped them as 
stained with •pollution ; and the coarse framework on 
which they were dragged along was afterwards burned 
to ashes. * One who had become weary of life, and v. ho 
had terminated his mortal career by suicide in the 
neighbourhood of Sanquhar, was drawn at midnight 
upon a sledge f&r several miles to neutral ground, 
and there received the melancholy and peculiar rites. 
Though the interment was made under the deepest 
darkness of night, >ct the circumstance was not,, con- 
cealed. On the following Sunday, bands of profane 
and reckless men assembled at the mournful spot, dug 
the body from the grave, and, fixing a rope to the limbs, 
amused themselves all day by diagging it up and 
down the hills. When they were cxhu us^ed with their 
inhuman sport, they placed the corpse n^a sitting- 
posture against a stone, and as the glazed eyeballs 
peered out from beneath Ilnur half-opened lils, they 
put a glass to his moutlr,' galling him ttf d/mk, and 
not sit squinting there! No treatment w it, thought 
too inhuman for a suicide. t * 

A tradesman on the Calloway coast, whose wife had 
committed self-ilestruction, anxious to have her remains 
interred as near the j-Jiureh-yard possible, since he 
durst not intrude them within it, deposited them close 
outside the wall ; but next morning, to his horror and 
astonishment, Jie found the coffin withfts contents 
placed against the door of his dwelling, lie applied to 
a certain Admiral Stewart in the district lbr advice 
in the mournful circumstances, who recommended him 
to say nothing about it, but to take the coffin down 
to the sea-shore during the night, and deposit it within 
flood-mark in the sand, when the nexft tide would obli- 
terate all traces of the grave before morning. This 
was accordingly done; and the infuriated populace 
Spent the next day in a vain search for the poor 
Suicide's grave. 

let olden times, certain paraphernalia were employed 
on the' occasion of burials wdiich did not meet with 
approbation on the part of the church. Oiutlie death 
of the Karl of Athol I, in .1 570, a rumour being genejal 
th$t it.jfk/ intended at the burial to use a white cloth 
abb|0p^e mortcloth, and # also for the mourners to have 
■'lopf gowns witls Stroups (hoods?), and torches, the 
Assembly, held at Edinburgh in July of that 


year, directed two of their number to wait on certain 
lords connected wi^li the family of the deceased, desiring 
that all such evidences of superstition should be avoided 
on the occasion. It w r as admitted, on inquiry, that the 
gowns were intended to be used, but not tbe torches ; 
and thfe Assembly wore desired to appoint two of their 
number to examine the preparations They did so, and 
intimated their op uni oil that the cross and the stroups 
were supers titiouj/ to which an answer was returned 
that the mortcloUf would ho covered with black velvet. 
The gowns flltaclcd to w r ere made of black cloth, and 
had red hoojja ; the torches w ere of wax, and of very 
considerable length and weight. 

Uy the will of the Karl of Salisbury, executed April 
29, 1397, twenty-four poor people, clothed in black 
gowns with red hoods, were ordered to attend the 
funeral, each carrying a lighted torch of eight pounds' 
weight. These torches were expensive from their 
size un£ number, and therefore they were generally 
provided by the church-wardens, and lent out at so 
mycli each. It is not many years since, in some 
parishes in Ayrshire, funerals were attended by females 
arrayed in long mantles of black or red cloth, w r ith 
hoods — doubtless a lingering relic of the gowns and 
. stroups.* 

P A 1) 1> I N (1 T () N !— B A N Ii ! 

I haws ^ g little l.juse on Maida ITill, wfitli a little 
garden in front and rear, and a little boy to answer the 
front-door hell ; I have a little place in the City, wfith 
very little business (\<>ing in it, but with another little 
boy to assist me in producing a contrary impression ; 

4 hours of attendance fcom ten to twelve, and from three 
to five,’ which the hoy in the country offers as solemn 
facts, and the boy in the City m the brazening manner 
of a, diet. I thus manage to get four excursions per diem 
'bus. Our fii»„ load are all picked up at their own 
residences, most of tlnyn a little out of breath, and 
with a good deal ol unreduced muffin in their mouths: 
for some distance along the Kdgeware Koad, they arc 
accustomed to ruminate like cows, and there is one 
man, an indi^o-merehant, who never speaks, by any 
accident, until he gets exactly opposite Cambridge 
Street ; by that tune, conversation is in full flow. Yfe 
have none of us ever set foot in each other’s houses, but 
have passed nearly twelve hours a week in the same 
vehicle* for y car.-; ; we never permit any stranger to 
enter, unless the death of one of us shall have caused 
f 7 / /acancy, and in that case we suck our umbrellas and 
stale fixedly at the interloper, without addressing him 
for days; if his demeanour and conduct shall during 
that time have given us satisfaction, we admit him to 
our society by tacit consent ; it otherwise— that is to 
say, if he spitg xm the straw% shuffles jvith his feet, 
complains of the draught, or abuses the cad — the latter i 
is directed never to take him up into our orunibua 
again. Our cad is the ve*Ty beau ideal and crime da la 
crime of cads— of such insinuating and graceful address, 
ho himself boasts, as to ceduce even 4 gents who is 
goffig the other way * to become his passengers. We- 
give him a, Christmas-box as regularly as we give the 
postman ; we refer to him upon all matters within his 
sphere, which is not a small one ; hnd he on his part 
gives liis opinion tlirough tho window witlx respect and 1 
diffidence. As' fiiere is nobody else to take up inside 
after a certain point, ho generally fills up that orifice - 


* Hooded gowns of black cloth arc invariably used in England 
by Episcopalian female mourners of, the IcTwor class. The gowns 
of the men arc without hoods.— Ed. , . * ' 
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with his face, and turns his back upon the thorough- 
fares and the general public. We have never to 
mention our destinations, for the machine wheels up 
to our own doors, and delivers us like glass, with cure ; 
and to the very moment, as though we were marked — 
Perishable. When I go IVck to Maida TIill for lunch 
at noon, our omnibus has a very different oargo ; it 
has no regular passenger at all, except myself; but 
there are generally one or two persons of peculiarly 
distraught and vacant appearance: thc\v s «^ evidently 
well-to-do gentlemen by their good-lookup unglossy 
hats and massive silk umbrellas ; but their occupation 
seems to have gone from them. I think they nre 
retired business-men, who, having disposed of their 
good-wills, seem also to have parted with the ends of 
their existences. They have been, as amateurs, to 
revisit the haunts of their former greatness, and tfcey 
sit and sigh in this romantic conveyance over the days 
that shall not return again. This, may be, was onfie 
their very omnibus, and that the very* corner where 
they sat half a lifetime ; but now their places know 
them no more! Never more shall they rise in the 
dim November mornings, and take their darkened way 
to mart or office, or, may be, to that bank wdierein no | 
wild- thy me grows, but the steadiest of all thymes, 
the time that is money. The snug small rohm in the 
heart of the hurrying City, the stir of business, and 
its chance and change, the funds when taken at their 1 
How that lead to fortune, the scrip And share that help 
to cent, per cent.— all now mak^ mournful music in 
their hearts, and swell the dirge, ‘No more -oh, never 
more/ Tiu*y think now the same thought as Shellev 
did, although they would be surprised to find it out. 

The early clients return from th' east, too, by £Na 
omnibus, with their legal horoscopes just cast. * They 
are picked up out of Indian inns and dusty courts, I 
newly escaped from some enchanter's den. A hungry 
conveyancer it may have been of dreadful deeds, or 
proctor of horrid form, or mere attorney of that 
common-law which is # so strange and subtle. The 
victim is still mumbling to lmusclf some words wlimh 
sound like an incantation ; he bus a parchment stick- 
ing from his pocket, and ever and anon he takes it 
out, and strives to understand its vain repetitions and 
obsolete terms. I don’t know whether it he the post 
obit which his son has been interesting himself about 
of late, or his own will just made out anew, cutting 
off his only daughter with a shilling, for cutting otY 
with the music-master without a shilling; but it is 
certainly souio disagreeable. And here is the music- 
master himself, if I am not mistaken, who has got 
in at King Stitect, and is going to givd his lesson in 
Oxford Square. IIow fondly he o) es his fiddle-case, 
and yet with a sort of sorrow, as though it were the 
coffin of his ladye love. 1 am distressed to hear our 
cr&me do la or&uie of cads call him ‘Mounseer,* so 
derisively ; and shall he still more irritated to see 
him presently, when the poor fellow lias got down, 
parodying thu action of a violinist, wi>ii Ins lingers 
upon his nose, at the imminent hazard of falling 
backwards upon the Edgoware Iioad. An enormously 
pWtVy gentleman, who must, I think, by the way he 
walks, be somebody very particular,* gi^ts iii at Regent 
Street; he keeps us waiting a full minute, until lie 
sees a' favourable time for leaving the kerbstone, and 
then marches, as if to a solemn tune, across the road. 
Directly ho touches the step, however, and manifests 
the intention of pursuing that magnificent course to 
hiS seat, our cad sings out : ‘ All right ! ’ — and i the 
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^emperor,’ as lfe aftervWds deferentially observed, 
Mvas shot in like coals/ l p 
■When I start ai two ag-yi for the City, I have still 
fewer companions, and those of quite another kind. 

A new-married couple, whom 1 huye observed in our 
omnibus at least ‘half- a- dozen times, embark from 
Connaught Terrace; and the lady remarks in a loud 
whisper to the gentleman, that she never travelled in a 
puhhr conveyance iu all her life before, o&d that she 
does ijot think it is so bad after all, for that there 
semis to be no riffraff. I cannot help staring at this 
audacious feifiale a good deal, which puts the mail in 
a bad temper. He observes, after a little time, with 
meaning, that unless one wishes to be-yVnsulted, it is 
better to take a cab; he regrets that he did not do 
il, and she regrets that she didn't do it — for they 
have not had the great who shall-be-rnaster’ marriage 
question on yet— and our cad, as they get out at 
Tottenham Court*! load, regrets* also that they did not 
do it, audibly. 

A middle-aged fennle # is here steered in with diffi- 
culty from behind ; and when she has got her breath 
again after the ascent — that is to say, in aboi\^jU' a 
minutes — endeavours to catch the conductor with tiio 
*rook of her — shall l say portable tent? -It is exactly 
like those patent Crimean dwelling-places exposed and 
ticketed ‘For the Guards/ I volunteer my services, to 
prevent her overbalancing herself, and the following 
dialogue between her and the official ensues : — 

4 Well now, what is it?’ 

‘ Let me out at Tucker anbibsisY 
Conductor, without direct reply, beat holloing over 
the roof to the driver: ‘[ say, Hob, here’s a mad 
’omnan inside; blow’d if there ain’t/ Then looking 
rapidly lrom his friend to the strange lady, so as to 
engage the attention of both partico : ‘Now, ma’am, 
where is it, again ?* , 

‘Tucker anhiu&U*, you impudent, bad mail/ j 

‘ There ; you heard her, didn’t ycr, Ilob ?’ and a peal [ 
o f lighter above us testities to Hob’s appreciation. j 
Aft«r immense difficulty and tho strictest cross- | 
examination, 1 elicit that she wants to be set down at | 
Tucker and Bibbs's, linen-drapers in (Jornliill, and she j 
almost sheds tears aL my benevolenlAnterfcrence. ‘If ] 
1 want anything in the midwifery-line,’ she says, a j 
pob'-puiil letter to 12 Buffer Court will meet with 
her immediate and particular attention. 

Our ouinilms is very crowded when it returns from 
the City V Lljo evening. Jlc^les some of our morning ! 
passeugerA there is a niusony-maid will* a great baby, 
whom she Vis found hcisclt unable to carry further: 
it begins to Ntu from the instant of its entrance, except 
during a very ak^it interval m wl .eh it is excessively 
sick. Both are topped, to our jTeal joy, m Regent 
Circus, in the ei*. re of ever so^tmny fast llansom 
cabs. At Mudm’s, we had taken in a studious'-looking 
youth, with a whole pyramid of bqgks under bis arm : 
notwithstaii' Vg the noise and the impetfect light,’ and 
that baby, ho buries hiiuselr sit oneo in his darling 
volumes. ' \px is it to him that the indigo-mercliant 
has got more room than he has any right to; or that 
the Bank-clerk opposite is resting that wet umbrella 
upon his boots? JJe wakes out of his dream at length, 
because his next .eighbour pokes him with liis elbow, 
and cries : 

4 Look, look, sir!— tli^re lie goes across tlio street: 
he 'll be run over to a certainty, that he will ; no, he 
won’t— that ’s Benson, sir!’ 

‘ Tennyson !— impossible !’ says the boy, although 
his face flushes over in a moment. 

‘Who y*id Tennyson, sir? I said Benson !’ replies 
tin I*dd gentleman angrily. ‘lie’s seventy-five year* 
of age, if he’s a day, and ia worth half a million, If 
he ’s got a penny. Bless my*soul and body, thiufe 6f 
our having seen Benson!’ / ; ; l , 

1 And ho kept on with that ridiculous refrain^ until it 
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find that they owe it as much to the natural pecu- 
liarities of their country <as to any other cause. All 
along the coast, the Marshes are protected from 
the inroads of the sea by lofty dikes, or bulwarks of 
earth, 20 to 40 feet high, and 50 to 80 feet in thick- 
ness, but for which, the ei^ire country would speedily 
be converted into a watci\ wilderness. These dikes 
are maintained at enormous cost, which is defrayed 
by five separate unions of the pt asant-propnetors 
of the Marshes. The latter, as we have said, do not 
contain a single hamlet. Every housof^pprids quite 
alone, and is built upon an artificial c\y hillock, 
called a wen ft ; and all around it extend flic richest 
of grazing-lands, meadows, and cornfields, on a (lead- 
level plain, intersected in every direction by ditches to 
drain off tfie water. The people pass these ditches by 
the aid of leaping-poles, in th^ same manner as the 
dwellers in the Fens of Lincolnshire passed f'rcyn field 
to field, ami, in fact, as we believe they yet do in g'jrnc 
parts of that remarkable English county. A sort of 
small deep moat usually encircles the warft itself, no 
that the isolated dwelling is quite like a fortalice of the 
olden time. So soft arid moist is the rieh*soil, that it 
is difficult to traverse the country, except when the 
summer's sun has hardened the roads; but in the rainy 
season, and in winter, even the natives cannot go any 
distance except on the tops of (he dikes. Most of the 
warfts, or mounds, oil which the houses arc built, were 
first raised centuries ago, but have Tfcvn repaired and 
enlarged from time to time. Occasionally, they are 
of very considerable size, their level tops affording 
ample space for a large farmhou.y, barns, outbuild- ! 
ings, and even gardens. These warfts, thus crowned 
with their comfortable and airj bruises and homesteads, 
rise like islands— and such their moats lift rally render 
them — amid a sea of luxuriant vegetation, unbroken 
by any object of size ; for there are no imhnnl lolls or 
hillocks, no rocks, and neither trees nor busses g\»w 
in the marsh itself, where nothing sf . mgs higher lluoS 
i the ears of wheat or the luvurislit stalks of rap** seed. 

Few scenes, in any eoifiitry in the world, can be 
more striking and impressive loathe stranger than that 
which lie beholds on a sunny day from the summit 
of the dike — the briny German Ocean roaring close up 
on one side, and on the other, the smiling cultivated 
plain, nothing dividing these but the cart lam bulwark 
on which lie stands. In many places at flood-tide, the 
sea rises more than twenty feet above the level of the 
land, which, of course, it would instant ly overwhelm 
were the dike to give way. Ono traveller, Mr Theo- 
dore Mugge, thus strikingly depicts the scene we have 
alluded to: ‘It is when standing on the top of thfse 
dikes, along which the road usually runs, and looking' 
down into the marsh, that the peculiar and monotonous 
character of the country appears most strikingly— as 
behind the walla of a fortress lies the green fertile level 
below, intersected by numerous water-ditches, which 
the inhabitants of the Marshes pass by means of leaping- 
poles. On tli? fields between these ditches, wheat, 
barley, oats, and beans grow thick and high; and the 
fresh grass is covered with Jierds of handsome cows 
and horses, that noigh and low cheerily to you as 
you pass. The substantial houses peep out froyn their 
thickets of bushes and gardens, filled with fine vege- 
tables, and rich crimson stocks and pinks of remarkable 
beauty. But if you turn away your from this 
scene of plenty to the opposite side of the dike, the 
blessing seems changed -into a curse. There is the 
gray rolling (fcsert in everlasting niatior* raging round 
the dwellings of man, as if eager fortius destruction ; 

! and instead of herds of sleek cows and human habi- 
tations surrounded with all the signs of peace and 
comfort, the white sails of ships, and porpoises and 
seals, and flocks of screaming curlews, and the ceaseless 
roar of the wives as they break upbn the dike/ 

We pause here to mention, that although of late' 


Jears no serious* calamhW has occurred through au 
irruption of the sea, yet most lawful inundations fre- 
quently happened in fnnny ages, when the dikes were 
less capable of resisting gales setting deadton the coast 
at high tides, History records, th:4 in 1302 a score or 
two of parishes were destroyed, with all theij' dwellers; 
in 1412, above 20,000 people perished from a simitar 
disaster; and in i*421, in a single night 100,000 lives 
were lost. Again, in 1532, there was another inroad 
of thc|soa well-nigh as disastrous; and little more than 
a generation subsequent to that, the most frightful of 
all occurred, when, on the whole coast of Friesland, it 
is calculated that 400,000 people perished. We have 
already mentioned that the ports lmve'aVeeome choked 
up with sand, which certainly seems prints jane evi- 
dence* that the sea is now, bringing tribute to the^laml ; 
and yet, were it not for the gunrdinn-dikes, that same 
sea would quickly usurp the whole of the Marshes; and 
there is abundant historic evidence to shew that the 
ocean has for many hundreds ‘of years preyed remorse- 
lessly on Friesland; an/ torn away vast tracts iff tho 
country — though, after all, we must admit it was in a 
manner only regaining what had once been it«^MU 
undisputed domain. Above all, wo must hear in Mind, 
ith at however terrible an enemy tbo sea li.Ts been to the 
l^ieslanders, and watchfully as they have still to 
guard against its open assaults, yet it is to the sea 
they owe that independence of which they arc so 
proud. Intensely imbued, as they always were, with 
a bitter hatred of aristoeratical rule, they successfully 
resisted for ages every attempt of princes and nobles 1 
to reduce them to serfdom. When the American I 
war commenced, Washington is reported 'to have said \ 
to his countrymen that their country would prove the 
best of engineers m their favour; and the same might 
be said of the Marshes, for invading forces always 
found the peasantry wirli a little fortress on every 
warft, wink? the thousands of ditches they encoun- 
tered proved fatal obstructions to heavily armed 
su! dors, who could not leap thc»m like the active and 
pi act. ted natives. Moreover, if the invaders appeared 
likely to get the upper hand, the Frieslamlers, as a 
last and certain means of effecting their deliverance, 
opened the sluices of t lie dikes, and the sea rushed in, 
and ruthlessly swept away the mail-clad barons and 
their hapless *>tainern, whilst the Marsbmen regained 
their warfts, and thence securely witnessed the 
destruction of their foes — and alas ! of their own herds 
and eoriyitlfls also; lnft t.ke latter loss could be 
repaired time, and was its nothing {veighed agair*t 
the preservation of liberty. Even under the rule of 
Denmark — v Ah which country they have no common 
tie m the shapNct 1 * descent, or language, or sympathy, 
or mutual in ten y* -the Marshtn *. bianaped to retain 
almost ah much re.tl freedom as ei ,(, r, and to preserve 
their peculiar laws and customs little changed even to 
this day. ** 

We have ?veral narratives of the life led by the 
dwellers in 'he Marshes, but the most graphic is that 
contained ... t •charmingly written little book, rec^jptly 
published, * and wo shall ribw borrow from it a passage 
or two descriptive of the homes on the warft. The 
author— or authoress possibly— describes the visit of 
a stranger, who crosses the moat by a bridge, and 
ascends the warft, ‘ on which stood a long low brick- 
house, built in the form^of a crescent, with stable and 
farm-buildings adjoining it behind. The roof waB tiled, 
the windows had high shutters, and in front was a 
little garden, filled with beds of the beautiful dark-red 
carnations of the marsh, and wonderfully large stock- 
gilly flowed, mignonette, apd various other flowers and 
shmbs. The beds were hedged round with boxwood^ 
and before the house were four tolerably large li tint* 

A -■*- ■' 
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* Life in the Marshes of Sohlemriff-Bolstcin.* Translated, fcrom the 
German. Edinburgh : Constable. l&M. , ‘ 
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trees, whoso tops had been rtvept b^e by the breezes would be accessible. In that situation, too, their open 
from “the sea. The garden/ with its thick hedge or doors oft receive benighted wanderers, who would 
hawthorn and broom, lay towards the slope of the otherwise be lost, and perish for lack of shelter; for 
warft, whiclvwas itself planted with garden-vegetables.* in stormy weather the mist is blinding, and piercingly 
The stranger is hospitably received by the master of cold. f The little churches are very strongly built— a 
the house, who is thus described : ‘ Like all the Fries- necessary precaution in t^eir exceedingly exposed 
landers, lie hud large bones, was of middle stature, thin situations. The author wlj have quoted beautifully 
, and sinewy ; and his countenance, with its broad high and pathetically alludes 10 them, lie says: ‘There 
4 fofelicad and blue eyes, had an expression of good sense stands the house of God, close upon the rising billows, 
and firmness. Although he was a man well-to^do in The foam often reaches to the golden cross, and more 
the world, he yet wore the common short round jacket, than onnoafcA^ivc seen the walls and the foundations 
and shirt-collar turned* down over a coloured noeker- tremble beneath the terrific violence of the waves; 
chief.* There was a substantial dinner, the first course more than' once have the noise of the waters and the 
consisting of /IVoup made of meat and fish ; the latter howling of the storm been so great, that the kneeling 
being eels, which swarm in the ditches, and afford worshippers within could noj; hear the voice of their 

savoury dishes. ‘The soup was followed by an enor- preacher Yes, dear sir, the church here is, for 

mous joint of meat, bonus, & e., all well prepared ; the many a fearful and anxious soul, a true comfort from 
bread white and good ; the dishes of blue stoneware, God. When at night they awake in their beds, and 
such as is used in England ; the table-linen was nice hc:«* the howling of the storm, when every rafter 
and clean, and in everything that love of order and trembles, and the roof creaks above their heads, then 
cleanliness was manifested for which the Friesian tiers, they hearken anxiously* to the roaring of the sea, think 
as well as their kinsmen the Dutch, are celebrated, of their dikes, and fold their hands in prayer ; and 
Aft jw dinner, the host placed a llask of v* inc on the when the morning comes, they hasten out, look up 
table, in honour of his guest, for in that country the here towards the spot where stands the little church, 
duty is not high, and wine is cheap; he called also for and when their e\e catches the gleaming of the golden 
a large round cheese.’ There qre no springs of watcV cross, new hope enters into their hearts.* 
in the Marshes, and the people have reservoirs lor rain- In conclusion, all the recent travellers in Schleswig- 
water; and when that falls short, filter the muddy Holstein whose narratives we have read, agree that 
ditch-water, whuth even when boiled is foul and salt, the Mnrsltmen ai*5 a very thriving set of people, and 
and must be medicated with brandy, or infused with becoming more prosperous every year. This prosperity 
tea or coffee. Afrr* 1 ' . tkr* . wa* shewn i would he materially enhanced were good roads by some 

thwumh ..*ft house, and here is an account of the means roturew the Marshes, and railways intro- 

, novelties he beheld. ‘Each spot was beautifully kept, dured into Schleswig, us .then, they could promptly 
clean, and in good order ; the walls were either painted dispose of the produce of their fields, ana Vouicf be ; 
White, or striped with pale yellow; and this is done every brought into direct communication with their great 
year, to prevent the approach of \ermin. The wooden market— 1 1 am burg. Their social isolation would also | 
roofs were paintfd over with red Or blue oil -paint, and be broken up in a measure, and good, we should hope, | 
the high bright windows admitted plenty of fresh air; wpnid result therefrom, although even now the Fries- I! 
the floors and tables were Avell swept 'and shining; the /tinders o i the oKl school bewail the introduction of || 
chair-cushions were stuffed with sea-grass, while two ncw-fur.gled luxuries ntd fashions among t(icm ; yet it j' 
engravings in black frames were hung up in tho*pcscl is rarely that any farmer* is given to extravagant j 
—the large room which in summer is used both as the habits, for Oil* priulAit and thrifty virtues of the ; 
sitting-room and the state and guest apartment— and Friesland race are deeply rooted. The land itself of , 
between them whs an old house-clock, which had the Marshes is of greater value than any other in the I 
evidently belonged to the grandfather, if not to the duchies, owing to its astonishing and never-failing j 
great-grandfather of the family#: At .wall stood fertility. Some districts are solely devoted to pastil- j 
two beautiful old wardrobes, made of the Wood of the rage, and others exclusively arable. Most of the cattle 
walnut-tree, richly ornamented with the most skilful are brought here in the shape of vast herds of lean j 
carvings; which proved fbaUhere, as fa^ba/k as two ldne from the barren wastes of Jutland, expressly to ! 
Centuries, the att of wood-curving had been Known and he fattened for the markets of Hamburg, Kiel, Muslim, 
highly prized; and between these wardrafas, which &r. The native cattle are a peculiar breed, red- 1 
contained the clothing of the difiTereii^miembers of coloured, and large-boned— in which respect they ! 
the family, Theobald remarked bcvc» v -:i great chests, ^resemble their masters — and yield sometimes as much | 
studded over wifch*lj|rge brass phiter^and nails; these as thirty to forty quarts of milk daily, though not of 
contained the fanijjir-Iinen, the great quantities of the best quality for producing butter, 
which astonished the young traveller. It is, however, Take them ail in all, the Marshes of Schlcswig- 
the pride of the inhabitants of the marsh, and indeed Holstein arc certainly one of the most remarkable of 
of all the peasants of Schleswig, as well as 1 of Holstein, the m«ny isolated tracts of country in Europe,* and 
to possess a large supply of bed and table linen, along the dwellers in them arc a very' inte?csting though 
With fine furniture; for it is in this way that their little known people, 
wealth and tidiness can be* known, and much of it * 

descends as an lieir-loom from one generation to “ 

' another. Every young woman, w/ien she marries, , A I) V L It S A It I A. 

brings one or more of such brass-plated trunks filled * 

, With linen and household stuffs into the house of her NO * ^ TIIE BUR * ING s^cula op Archimedes. ^ 
ntttband ; and the more she fringe, the more she is Of all tho t , intentions ascribed to Arohi modes, there is 
in honour.’ We would add, that similar customs none moreextraordinary than that of the burning specula j 
prevail in Denmark Proper, and indeed throughout by which lie is said to have sot fire to the Roman fleet, 
■'JibandlttUvia. ( while it rode at anchor in the harbour* of Syracuse, 

As'there are . no villages in the Marshes, there are, and lie himself ^vas shut up within the walls of that 
of course, no village-schools^ but the children receive city. The fact, however, seems not to have been 
a decent ©ducation from itinerant schoolmasters, who- go called in question till the time of Descartes. That 
from warft to warft^ and stop awhile at each in turn; philosopher, trusting to certain Optical laws which 
but in winter* and in wiet weather, these perambula- he had discovered, and wlfich, though just, were not 
tions are effectually stopped. The churches are built sufficiently comprehensive, vcnturAl to dpny the possi- 
on the dikes, for there.* is no other site where they bility of constructing specula which could burn at so 


ncw-fnr.gled luxuries ntd fashions among tjicm ; yet it 
is rarely that any farmer* is given to extravagant 
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great a distance. His authority was then an over- jnany particular relative to Archimedes, speaks no 
match for the testimony of all antiquity: his opinion Tnore of it than the former twt* and Galen, who lived 
prevailed; and till the experiments which we are about in the second century, ir the first writer by whom wo 
to notice were made, the mirrors of Archimedes were find it mentioned, it is, lWcver, difficult to conceive 
regarded as a chimera. how the notion of such mirrors paving ever existed 

For some years prior to 1747, the French naturalist could have occurred, if they never had been actually 
Buflfon had been engageiXn the prosecution of those employed. The idea is greatly above the roach of 
researches upon heat \vhich\jie afterwards published in those minds which arc usually occupied in inventing 
the first volume of the Supplement to his Natural falsehoods; and if the mirrors of Archimedes are a 
History. Without any previous knowledge, as it would fiction, it must he granted that they are the fiction of 
seem, of the mathematical treatise of A jjp.)gymus (trey a philosopher. 

in which a sinn.Yr invention • 

of the sixth century is described,* BuffimVas led, in K J T - — sobceuv and scimrcr. 

spite of the reasonings of Descartes, to conclude that In the year ] 758, three old women, con- remned to death . 

a speculum or series of specula might* he constructed for sorcery, wore brought, by order of the empress- 
sufficient to obtain results little, if at all, inferior to queen, from Croatia to Vienna, to undergo examination, 
those attributed to the invention of Archimedes. Th^ Question was, not Whether such a crime existed. 
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question was, not Whether such a crime existed, 


j This, after en countering many diflieulties, which he 
1 ! had foreseen with great acuteness, and ohviadbd with 
1 1 equal ingenuity, he at length succeeded in eflecmig. 

!' In the spring of 1747, lie laid before the Freryh 
, ! Academy a memoir which, in his ' collected works, 
j extends over upwards of eighty pages. • l^i this paper, 

! he describes himself as in possession of an apparatus 
: by means of which he could ret fire to planks at the 
jj distance of 200 , and even 21 0 feet, and melt metals 
! and metallic minerals at distances varying from 
' twenty-five to forty feet. This apparatus lie describes 
/ as composed of 108 plain glassed silvered on the 
back, each six inches broad by eight inches long, 
j | These, he says, were ranged in a large wooden frame, 

! | at intervals not exceeding the third of an inch ; so that, 
by means of mi adjustment bill Aid, eacli should he 
1 1 movable in all directions independently of the rest — 

; j the spaces between the glasses being ‘briber of um; in 
; allowing the operator to sec from behind tl '• point on 
j ; which it behoved the various disks to ha converged. 

( | These results ascertained, I! u (Ton's next inqmry^jras 
ii how far they com sjwmdod with th**ie ascribed lo i^, 
; j mirrors of Archimedes— the nujst particular ueepunl ot 
1 1 which is given by the Zonaraa and Tzetzes, 

I both of the twelfth century.! Archimedes,’ says the 
first of these writers, ‘having received the rays of the 
j run on a mirror, by* the thickness and polish of which 
they were reflected and united, kindled a* flame in the 
, air, and darted it with full violence on the ships which 
were anchored within a certain distance, and which 
1 1 wore accordingly reduced to ashes/ The same Zonaras 
j [ relates that Froclus, a celebrated mathematician of the 
| j sixth century, at the siege of Constantinople, set on lire 
j ] the Thracian fleet by means of brass mirrors. Tzetzcs 
j! is yet more particular, lie tells u^, that when the 
Homan galleys were within a how-shot of the citj r -wn \ 
j Archimedes caused a kind of hexagonal speculum, with 
I other smaller ones of twenty-four facets eacli, to be 
; placed at a proper distance ; that lie moved these by 
means of hinges and plates of metal ; that the hexagon 
was bisected by * the meridian of summer and winter;’ 
that it was placed opposite the sun; .tinl that a great 
Are was lliua kindled, which consumed the Homan 
| fleet. % 

From these accounts, we may conclude that the 
mirrors of Archimedes and Buffon were not very 
different either in their construction or effects. No 
question, therefore, could remain of the latter having 
| revived one of the most beautiful invcn^ioiy of former 

I times, were there not one circumstance which still 

I renders the antiquity of it doubtful : the writers con- 

j temporary w^th Archimedes, or nearest Ills time, make 

j no mention of these mirrors. Livy* who is so fond of 

j the marvellous, and Polybius, whose accuracy so great 

j ’ an invention could scarcely have escaped, are altogether 

l silent on the subject. Plutarch, who has collected bo 

* $«e Gibbon’ll Decline and Fall, chap. xib sect, note ,< 7 . * 

i- Quoted by Pabricius in bis Diblioth. Grose. } vol, ii. pp. £21, 559» 

l ; ' * 




for that no one engaged in the trial seems ever to have 
doubled, but whtHher it could justly be imputed to the 
prisoners. Antony von Haun^a distinguished physician, 
a fellow of many learned societies, an Aulic councillor, 
and Primaries i’rofcssof of Medicine in the University 
of Vienna, was, with his colleague the Baroj^ von 
Sweiten, appointed a commissioner to conduct "the 
inquiry. After reading over the depositions produced at 
^ie trial v ith the greatest care, and interrogating the 
culprits themselves most rigorously, the commissioners 
came to the conclusion that the three old women were 
not witches, and prevailed with theenjpress to set them 
at liberty. It was this incident chiefly, from the excite- 
ment it created, which induced Von linen to write the 
extraordinary treatise, whose views and reasonings 
have, yet more than its rarity, won fla- it a place 
amongst the choicest \ny,n\m of our public libraries. 

Until we saw this work, we were ibolisharnough to 
think that a belief in witchcraft was utterly incon- 
sbt'iit with a very moderate amount of scientific 
know ledge. V’e knew hut little, it must be owned, of 
the Austrian idiosyncrasy ; for it is abundantly clear, 
frem Von liaen’s treatise,* Hint this man— than whom 
u > physician in Germany was, during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, held in higher estimation— did 
not only, in common with his learned colleagues, believe 
in witchcraft, hut regarded it as a disease, a knowledge 
of whose treatment v»as of the last importance to the 
physician, and actuary devoted to its study no incon- 
siderable portion of a long and laborious life. To this 
conclusion, it is true, we did not come at once ; on the 
eon t ran I we were at firs!^ rather inclined to regard this 
curious Aohlme as of a piBcc with Swift’s ‘modest 
proposal *' ! o turn the foundlings of Dublin to account 
as articles food. But before we had glanced over 
fifty pages, were convinced that this view was 
utterly uiitcnalt\ and that the . ulhor was thoroughly 
and painfully i./ must. * 

And upon what authorities, do&the reader suppose, 
did this learned person, so lately as tho year 1774, 
ground his Vlief in the crime of sorcery? Wholly — if 
we except tue cases of the P&yptiau magi, the Witch 
of Endor and the demoniac possessions recorded in 
the New Testament— on t the pretended miracles of 
Apollonius, and sundry equally exceptionable passages 
from the fathers and canons of tho church. On 
the scriptural ■ lustrations of his argument we are 
precluded, for obvious reasons, from dwelling ; but we 
may venture to remark, in reference to the cases of 
demoniac possession, th\t only a very few of them, can 
possibly be so wrested as to be included in the category 
of reputed sorcery. At anyrate, they were all of an 
extraordinary character, and appeared on an extra- 
ordinary ^occasion ; so that from them no general 

♦ Its full title is: Antov ii do Earn S.C.R.A. Mojestdia ttonoiliU 
Aulicis et Archiatri, Medicines in Alma et AnUqwssit*t* tfMper- 
sitate Viennmri ProfewNe Primctrii, pU&iumgu* J&rvditmm 
Societatum Socii, Da Maqia liber. Vienna : 17^4. . . 



conclusion can be drawn to the ordinary cases of 
common life. » * ' 

’ Of the illustrations which the Viennese professor 
£>as culled from profane hfstory, we shall venture to 
translate but tw<j— one from Apollonius, and one 
from St Jerome’s lue of St Hilary the Hermit. And 
should th& reader, after perusing them, hesitate to 
believe that the Austrian savant could be actually in 
•earnest in pffering such evidence in support of such a 
case, we would assure him, that not only is this the 
fact, but that the illustrations in question absolutely go 
further to substantiate Ins theory than any other two 
within the compass of his volume. 

, Our first quotation, then, shall he from Apollonius. 
This man was a famous theurgist of Asia Minor, whom 
the enemies of revelation, in the infancy of the church, 
set up as a rival to Jesus Cl/nst. A narrative of Ins 
BO-called miracles, which seem to have been wrought 
chiefly at Ephesus, was given to <jhc world in the 
Second century. It is a* mass of the merest rubbish, 
amongst which, however, it is not diilicult to detect 
at intervals fragments which have been manifestly 
pursued from Gospel history. It is not from these, 
hflwever, but from a much more characteristic class of 
miraclcB, tlnvi, we select our illustration. A pestilence 
broke out at Ephesus, which Apollonius was sent f‘%w* 
to allay. He demanded, for a sin- offering, some noted 
enemy of the gods, and one was speedily found. An 
aged beggar, wtyo had long infested the streets of 
Ephesus, was the victim selected. IIiui, Apollonius 
ordered ‘to be buried alive, beneath a pile of stones, 
near the temple of the Tyrian Hercules. In no long 
time the plague was stayed ; but when the delighted 
populace proceeded, by their deliverer’s command, to 
disinter the victim, a strange metamorphosis had taken 
place. On the spot where the beggar had been en- 
tombed, was stretched the body of a dog ! And on this 
anecdote, whoso* authenticity lie can see no ground for 
questioning, Von linen lays a stress only inferior to 
that which lie attaches to an incident in Jerome. A 
young man of the city of Ga/.a, in Syria, fell deeply in 
love with a pious maiden of the neighbourhood, lie 
attacked her in vain with all the artillery of love; so 
that, in despair, he resolved to repair to Memphis, then 
the residence of many famous sorcerers, to »eek the 
aid of magic. At Memphis, he,^>journeJ during many 
months. At length, being fully instructed hn the art, 
he returned to Gaza. Beneath the threshold of the 
house where the lady ljyei\ he secretly deposited a 
bjazen talisman, overwrought with ‘ha#d honh and 
uncouth figures.’ The effect was magicaU the lady 
became furious ; she tore her liair, sho^/nashed her 
teeth, she repeated incessantly Die naj$£ of him whorm 
she had driven fronj her presence, /in this state, she 
was brought befortj Hilary. Tlieli c the demon that 
possessed her found voice : he was no willing instru- 
ment in the conjuration, lie assured the holy man ; lie 
looked back tfith regret upon tho plea/. ires lie had 
foregone at Memphis;* but until the talisman was 
destroyed, the spell that bound liim^ could not be 
broken. But the saint was not to be so deceived. 
Satan, he said, had been a liar from the beginning, and 
the accursed thing he would not handle; but in the 
{ flame of God and the Holy Church, he commanded the 
j ;^emon to release the maiden. And he, having cried 
]' $$th a bitter cry, came out of her ; and from tlmt hour 
damsel was made whole, f * 

have dwelt so long on this portion of Von 
’Mften's treatise, that we have' not deft ourselves room 
tO;&dtteeThe arguments by which lie essays to refute 
Aft which have been urged against the 

existence of divination. We pass on to the last, #nd 
by far the post curious chapter in the volume, which 

P s to Aft method c of discovering and treating 

lal disease** 

detect the existence of supernatural agency in 


disease, much caution, he assures us, is necessary in 
the physician ; the imputation of sorcery should not 
be readity admitted. No^ absence of the, ordinary 
symptoms, no uncommon alteration of the course of 
tho distemper, should be sufficient to infer this con- 
clusion; for these may ari^j from unknown natural 
causes. What, then, are t Y\i marks of certain incanta- 
tion? Von linen holds^that if in any uncommon 
disease there shall be found — in the stuffing of the 
cushions, or ceiling of the room in which the patient 
lies, or ir^m^cathers or chaff of his bed, or about the 
door or unJTr the threshold of his house — any strange 
characters 'images, bones, hair, seeds or roots of plants ; 
and if, upon tho removal of these, or upon convoying 
the patient into another apartment, lie shall suddenly 
recover; or if the patient himself, or his friends, shall 
call to their aid a wizard, by whom the malady shall 
he removed ; or if insects or animals which do not 
lodge la the human body; or if stones, metals, glass, 
knives, plaited lmir, or pieces of pitch, be ejected 
fijoin particular parts of the body, of greater size, and 
weight, and figure, than could be supposed to make 
their way through those parts without greater dila- 
ceratiou of^lho passages — then, that in all these cases 
the disease is magical. He then proceeds to inquire 
whether the* physician may presume to remove the 
instruments of incantation, in order to relieve the 
patient, without incurring the imputation of impiety 
by interfering wk.i the implements and furniture of 
the devil ; and after many arguments pro and con t at 
last formally concludes, that after approaching them 
with all due ceremony and respect, and after imploring, 
with suitable ardofir and devotion, the protection of 
Heaven m such a perilous undertaking, he m<ty attempt 
to intermeddle, and fuay occasionally expect a favour- 
able issue. 

Such are the views, and reasonings, and conclusions, 
on^flio subject of sorcery which were entertained by 
if-.V of the elite the faculty at Vienna during the 
latter jmrt of the eighteenth century. This man, be 
it observed, was not in 1ns dotage; and lie nowhere 
evinces any fear of encountering ridicule on account 
of his opinions. Lt is a strange phenomenon. 


AN EL E P II ANT-RIDE. 

I nk visit had ‘an adventure’ but once, and now I mean 
to relate it. lt occurred m the year 1825, during the 
prosecution of the first Burmese wuir, when I was left 
on sick-rcport, much to my disgust, at Rangoon, whilst 
my regiment was with the grand army in advance, 
yndcr Sir Archibald Campbell. 

Everybody knows now, what nobody knew then, the 
extreme disadvantage we were under at commencing 
the war during the most unpropitious season of the 
year, when the country near Rangoon is almost entirely 
under water. The flat coast and mangrove-shores 
become a fertfic hotbed for miasma, 0;ery green and 
exuberant pool a hall of revelry for*fever and pesti- 
lence. But at the time I speak of, in September, 
the water, or most of it, had disappeared, leaving 
behind all the quick and luxuriant growth of vege- 
tation that so soon invests the neighbourhood with 
the beauty derivable from the richest shades of colour 
on tree, apd s^irub, and leaf. From the town, with its 
wooden stockade, for two miles, up to the low range 
of hills on which glows and glitters the stupendous 
Shoe Dagon pagoda, the whole way appeared hut m 
extensive series of rich, unwalled fields, gardens of 
fruits and vegetables, copses of bananas, and ponds of 
almost invisible water, over which nature had woven a 
carpet of deceptive verdure. 

Rangoon was no longer the wretched sent of disease, 
comparative famine, and desolation, which it had been 
a few months back. The natives had flocked back in 
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numbers ; the houses were rebuilt ; the shops begun to 
be refilled by Chinese; whilst the adjoining country 
was once more peopled, and even the deserted keowms , 
or monasteries, began to resume their look of cheerful 
habitation; for there is no class of the Burmese more 
cheerful and courteous than the priests. I wa£ con- 
valescent, and my medicaXfriend — how frequently it 
happens that the physician Vuilly becomes tin* friend ! 
— approved of my taking a little relaxation by ramblca 
in the country near the stockade, for it still might be 
unsafe to extend them into the interior. T/UW decided 
that we were to go together to witness Njie funeral 
obsequies of a phongi ', or priest, of great reputed learn- 
ing, whose death, happening when war was at its 
hottest, had been looked upon by the Burmese as a 
public calamity. It is a sight seldom seen by Euro- 
peans, and great preparations had been made for the 
ceremony. The body had, as is usual, undergone the 
process of embalming, after which it is coveretl by a 
layer of melted wax, to prevent injury from atmo- 
spheric action. This is, in turn, overlaid with sheets 
of leaf-gold, and in this state it awaits the final 
pyrotechnic display which constitutes tht; funeral. 

The day arrived, and with it my friend, who had 
been fortunate enough to obtain an elephant — ono of 
three whose services for the procession had been 
granted by the commissariat for the grand ceremony. 
The ground chosen was within half a mile of the 
outer stockade, a plain of some extent, slanting down 
seaward, and overlooked by a dismantled pagoda, 
better known as the White House picket, having 
formed a strong fortified position <^f the enemy until 
it fell into our hands, when it became one of our 
outposts. When we reached t^c scene of display, 
immense crowds had already assembled, the proces- 
sion round Rangoon being over, and the final rite 
about to begin. On an elevated stage of wood and 
bamboo, gaudily decorated with emblematic dcv\es | 
in gold-leaf, stood the cofim, by# no means of *>%j 
lugubrious appearance, for it flvas likewise '-rorlaid 
with gilding. As we apjjtoached, somewhat delayed 
by the unusually restless Lenfper of our elephant, 
which the mahout, or driver, ascribed to discomposure 
at the sight of so many people, the collin was being 
removed from the stage to a very high vehicle or car, 
on which also a platform was erected. A moving mass | 
of Burmese, hearing flags, banners, images of deities, 1 
and mythic blazons, surrounded the car ; bn s and girls 
danced and chanted as the collin was deposited ; and 
as we drew still nearer, we discovered that the strange 
images which were affixed to the car were stuck over 
with all manner of pyrotechnics — rockets, &e. A 
large assemblage of phongis stood by, whilst a fe«* 
golden tees, or umbrellas, declared the presence of 
influential chiefs. There were not many of the fair 
sex ; but a score or two of elderly women, in yellow 
raiment, were pointed out as belonging to a sacer- 
dotal sisterhood — Buddhist nuns. Directly behind the 
coffin was a eSnnon ready loaded, am! levelled with 
precision ; whilst in front, the space was clear of the 
crowd, to prevent accidents. » 

Meanwhile, our elephant's fretfulness seemed to 
increase, nor could all the efforts of the mahout control 
it. In fact, we were afterwards informed that this 
man was a stranger to the animal, whose accustomed 
conductor was sick in hospital. At hut tllere was a 
signal, the blare pf a most discordant horn, and then 
the cannon was fired, the rockets, the fireworks let 
off*, with a roar and a blaze, and|ft shout of multi- 
tudinous voices, that not only shook tfhe whole space, 
but terrified the already excited elephant into perfect 
fury. With a velocity that nearly shook me from 
the pile of cushions and rope-work which fortunately 
supplied the place of a howdah, the animal dashed 
forwards right amongst the crowd, piercing the smoke 
that burst from oil, petroleum, and wood, till, almost 


choked by the fiJmes, he as suddenly turned his back 
updn the whole, and, trumpeting, loudly — surest evi- 
dence of elephantine rage— rushed on, I knew not 
whither. Nevertheless, 1 h\d seen the discharge of the 
cannon ; and amidst flames and flashes of fire, that in 
darkness and at night might have made an .impressive 
spectacle, I witnessed the coffin literally blofirn up into 
the skies, whilst •the acclamations of the populace 
sounded like thunder. ? 

When I had self-possession to look at my own situa- 
tion, l found that, though the mahout retained his 
seat on the fleck of the elephant, the hinder half of 
our cushions had given way, and with them the worthy 
doctor had disappeared. I had enough *to do to hold 
fast by the ropes ; the mahout seemed to have resigned 
eveiy attempt to regulate the creature, and we wore 
advancing at a pace litlld short of a run up a Woody 
track, that, leading from the stockade, promised to 
land us in the iftiinhabited ji/nglc beyond the Shoe 
Dagon, whose glittering proportions, seen nbove the 
trees, loomed nij slicall^ on the left. But r# wo 
proceeded, the path narrowed, and the trees were of 
a larger size ; and still, from time to time^. the 
elephant, trumpeting, crashed amongst them — hc¥© 
rending away a branch, and there fwing himself 
through underwood, aipidst which I expected every 
moment to ho hurled like a cast-off caparison. We 
had probably advanced more than a mile at this 
reckless pace, when, an enormous trep coming in our 
way, the animal checked his speed for a minute ; 
the next, turning upwards Ins trunk, and suddenly 
seizing the -Anahout, as a squirrel seizes a straw, 
he swung him with a wrench up into the tree, the 
amazed wretch howling with terror as lie found him- 
self fixed among the boughs. I could hardly help 
laughing, regardless of the fact that the same fate 
might he allotted to me. But no! tl^c elephant, with 
a strange sound, that from a mouse would have been 
a squeak, continued his progress at a slower rate. { 
t' ^ discovered, as T thought, the cause of its anger: 
that tinier part under or beside the ear, to which the 
mahout is wont to apply the goad which acts as spur, 
was r # avv and sore, the blood running from it down the 
poor creature's neck. The mahout, % stranger to the 
animal, m ignorance perhaps of the wound, if he had 
not indeed made it, *had cruelly and unwisely used 
the goad, thereby irritating his charge to madness. 

The p<|)r creature now appeared perfectly tranquil; 
and preset ly the soil pjrew f wet and boggy, and he 
tried caiuVmsly to steer dear of the* soltest places, 
browsing t >e tender branches of some shrubs near us. 
I was consiu 4ng the expediency of dismounting, and 
>of endcavourni^U) find my way to the Shoe Dagon, 
now invisible, r»;\wo were at f ^e bottom of a dell, 
and, I believed, approaching a mjeek which I know 
ran in the direction we were taking; nor was it long 
ere the powerful and peculiar sr^ell that saluted US 
assured me , was right. From it, I wija certain that 
we were cb'se to a little hamlet famous for the produce 
of that m , ,t offensive Burmese condiment, gnapee or 
bahehong . Some of my readers may not know that 
this is a sort of paste, forming an essential article 
of diet at every Wurman's meal, where it is consumed 
with everything . with rice, as if it were jam ; with 
meat, ns it it were mustard, only in larger proportions ; 
and with fish, as if it were anefiovy -sauce. Let me 
briefly add, that it is* Nothing but putrefied fish or 
prawns, which are in this state dried in an oven, and 
then pounded in a mortar with garlic, onions, spices* 
and a little salt; it is then put into a jar, and hot 
vinegar pJured over it. After remaining lor some time 
untouched, to let the acid penetrate and thoroughly, 
saturate the compote , the jar is hermetically sealed, and, 
set aside for some weeks— the*longer the better* 
derfully potent is the smell, and I hive no doubt' 
taste is more so, but I wanted courage togiveit a trial. 
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However, the strong effluvium 6i the gnapee was stockade. The doctor, like myself, had fallen without 
welcome to me ns the ‘gardens of Gfil in their bloom,* injury ; but of the inexperienced rnahout we heard 
'for 1 knew that X was sutre *of finding at the- creek nothing; and the elephant made no revelations of the 
some friendly ally of Pe^u, or perhaps some of the manner by which he got rid of his serpent-rider. 

Burmese flocking^hack to find safety under the con- . __ 

quering English, and who would conduct me to Die - ^ 

stockade f by a shorter track than any I could * A 1 JN G. 

^discover. But I had yet to wait awhile, for as I <fkom the german of ubirb. 

was preparing to slip off the elephant’s back, the Thou passes!, by the bloomy spaces 

capricious animal trotted quickly on till, reaching an Where, bathed in dew, the sumptuous roso 

enormous cotton-tree, whose large showy scarlet and her sisters dreams and glows ; 

white blossoms had attracted him, he again stopped, BvjK-lds where frolic zephyr traces 

and began to feed on them. Not long, however. A right furrows o'er the bending grain, 

peculiar noiso jn the lofty tree beneath which we were Thou passcst — coining not again, 

placed drew my attention upwards -a crumpling and j? v whispering wood-walks-. opscs g, Ten- 

crushing of foliage, winch startled the animal as well Those twinkling (.looms, so cool ami still, 

as myself. It did not resemble that which is made hy Where blithe birds sing their loves, and till 

a bird or a squirrel, and seonied to seek rather than to The shade with gladness most serene - 

fly us. My first impression was IhaPa mini was in the And b\ the brook whoso babble greets 

branches, for monkeys 1 had not heard of in Ava. I Thine ear, thy swift foot silent fleets. 

nm abort of sight, but as 1 gazed intentlv, I became - 

f ^ Lv wrecks of tunc— by scenes of sorrow — 

conscious of the proximity of a most unwe come neigh- ^ J , 

, T , , , . 1 . . . . s By pleasure, rapture, and despair — 

hour. I beheld a monstrous serpent right above me — * , ..... *. * , A 

mkil coiled and knotted about a branch of tlie tree- The bright 'to-day, the dark to-morrow : 

its gray, anijgTewi, and yellow-spotted skm and fiery Nor tlll tllc so(1 ih prcs8C(I 

eyes staring down mto mine, while its lingo head Thy hasting, weary foot shall rest, 

wavering to and fro, chilled me with horror; and in E p> q 

another instant the elephant also became cognizant of 

its presence, for jt absolutely shivered as it stood, giving » * 

for 111 a sound so distinctly different from either the T,lli LANJL,RAIIj ‘ 

trumpeting of anger ox the gigantic bass- squeak of >' ou ovor bake breakfast with a landrail, or dodge 

satiafHCtioe, (so to speak), as proved that the modula- him tlirou-Ii the bottoms of the furze •> If you ever do, 

' tions of the creature’s voice were so many forms of r<, ffanl lmn as a meaning fantasy or a ‘pnte from eloiid- 
expression given to it, as speech to man, by that land; the fellow is so incarnate m h,s deceit, so wivand 
Wisdom which allots to everything tl.-t live, its own T", ■ e “‘An 7 \ 7* ‘ “ rtl, 'r” 

... _ r ‘ t< hi lil nt the Oil nrin • tin ilin nt. ri inmiwTit < rmtinn 


peculiar language. In another instant, the serpent. 


child of the; Old one ; ho can die at a moment's notice, 


' j when vou try to clinic him down; and you may handle 


against wmen 1 leaned, and expected every moment to mstfllKy illto f ut „ritv, forgetting the Ice-side of the 
find myself within its coils. But at the toueli #t of the present; and, finding all cloftr, will be up on his feet and 
serpent, mindless of marsh or bog, the elephant gave oir mto the shelt( . r t i u * &c dgcs before you can sav 
so sudden a spring that, weakened and paralysed hy ‘j.u-k Robinson,’ and you mav grope there for two or 
terror, I lost my Siold of the fastenings by which I had three* minutes, and, ^-.appointed* rise from the uet ground 
liitherto kept my position, and before one could count just in time lo sc- him skip away on his wings from the 
three, found myself lying on a cauch of ^16 softest mud ‘low bushes a funong off, and to find yourself plastered 
in all Burmah. "When I was nnlc to looH about me, with clay in return for your enthusiasm. — Jlibbeid's 
and saw that no hideous length of reptile v as near, Brambles and Bay Leaves. 

whilst the elephant’s hn S ly,steps as he cnihed o'er , monoiiib, the juumonAV of India. 

the track we cuul so laieLy come bv, letl mo to hope . ,. * .. , . .. - . . 

• Ai,i„ -7. „ r "he natives of Mmighir excel m the manufacture of 

fi6 had earned away tlio unucccpt iibk ^ lJitoi. 1 ^ iis . . i • ^ « ] •.» 

v, ,, , I-, | -j . j., 1 C gnus, pistols, and rifles, tnanv of them marked with the 

heartily thankful to have had a lamliWllace so safe V\la»ton, Egg. and other celebrated gunmakers. 

Ihe mud was not of any depth and/Tough I carried* *j , „ een olic ’ or 7 wo of thcm flwd ()ff , and perhaps 
its colours on every stitch aboiijTme, 1 extricated saful with ht chlir cs . x sl , or f mif engineer belonging 
myself witnout difficulty, and erAatong quite to the our stoaiIM . r h ht a Manton for j..,, au ,i iiro j 
other side of the jungle, far from the snake-haunted s(;V( , ral times successively. These guns arc very cleverly 
cotton-tree, eat quietly down, feeling an unusual made; and u noviw could not possibly detect that they 
eickncss creeg ovef me: in plain terms, Ifainted. b a d not been manufactured by those whose names they 

I do not suppose this^tato of things continued very i )car> x'orks and knives, coikacrcws, hafrimers, and other 
long; but I have no doubt that m^ recovery was articles of hardware, of very good description, are also 
accelerated by the powerfu^bdour— more conducive to nnule here. Fans tablo-jUiats, straw liats and bQnncts, 
restoration from syncope than burnt feathers — exhaled necklaces and bracelets, made of a wood resembling 
from the persons of the three native^ by whom I found jet, &£., everything may he purchased very good, and 
myself supported. They were worthy men of Pegu, at reasonable cost. In oar visit to tlie bazaars, indeed 
concoctcrs of gnapee, of which they carried huge jars aJL over the place, we were beset by beggars, who are 
.for the Kan goon market; and the aroma of -which might excessively imyierous, and in the most piteous and abjeet 
.well have induced u steneh^iating Bedouin, — had he condition. All tin* hard work, it seems, is done by. the 
been within a fuming of it— to stuff his nostrils with women. I am told that they work much better than the 
the cotton of expulsion. Truly, I was thankful to have and get but badly paid. About twenty brought 

their ready assistance in my return to the stockade ; the fuel required tor our steamer, and put it on board, 
and, faint and athirst, welcomed with no common ^ hi! e the men* were looking idly on. - Journal if a 
relish the ripe bananas and cool water with wjimh Cavalry Officer. 

they liberally supplied me. At iny quarters, I found = — ‘ == === ===== = — — - — — • 

the worthy doctor preparing to set forth on a search Printed and Published by W. and R. Chambsus, 47 Pater- 

for me; and in grektalarm, a, 9 hort! y before lappoared, 

the refractory elephant had returned quietly to the Booksellers. 
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consequence of the parsimony which they practise , 
THE CASE 01 THE R A i L \V J\ 1 S. j n t] u , management uf train*. There is some truth 
It is a fact strange, yet perfectly true, that you4nay here, hut not enough for a justification, 
enter Scotland at Berwick, and be transported by a In the first place, cannot be necessary hi this 
railway, in little more than an hour and a half, to country to apologise for enteiing upon a speculation, 
Edinburgh; may then cross a couple 'of^estuc.ries by honourable in itself, m the hope of profit. r J3i*,-/#di- 
splcndid, well-appointed steamers, besides a tract of virtual merchant lias a\owedly no other object ; yet, 
country by a second line of railway, and finally advance when his calculations aie disappointed to his deep 
by a third railway to Aberdeen— thus traversing the injury or ruin, people do not m general feel that 


most important parts of our northern country in the 
most easy and luxurious way, saving a considerable 


mercantile views have deprived him of all title to 
sympathy. If so with the individual, why not so with « 


amount of time upon the old inodes of travelling, and the company? As to the frightful competition which 
paying but a trifle compared with what was formerly caused so much unprofitable expenditure, it is evident 
necessary — all in a manner at # the expense of a to us that the blame lay w ith a deficiency in our public 
portion of the community; since the fact is so, that administration. 

these railways and steamers either make no return It having become evident that the country was to be 
whatever, or, at the best, the shadow of n return, to pervaded by railways, the questions arose, by whom 
their shareholders. Such we believe to bo the case and how ? The genius and habits of the people pointed 
in many other tracts of the United Kingdom of threat to joint stock companies, and to such was the business 
Britain and Ireland. It is also tn^ that the lailwa^s committed. Competition, the predominant idea of all 
of the empire generally, while everywhere iiu >*l to tL* ‘ , dustrial countries like ours, was also to he allowed 

public, jield but an inadequate return to those who tree scope. The legislature had then to deal with a 
formed them. The entire outlav^ias been L.lS(J,000 00i) # pell-null of rival bodies, all eager to engross certain 
and the annual revenue available for tin proprietor* is tracts of country, and careless what became of each 
such (apart from what are called preference stoi ks • other. The consequences can only be described as 
to yield little over 3 per cent. horrible and ^iiamel^l — a discredit to free institutions 

Aline business this for those engaged in it ! But in the eye^of all who have them not. Committees of the 
the case of the railway proprietors is not alone seen in House of Commons perhaps composed of men perfectly 
their meagre or no dividends. The public ‘demands of honourable, *but not pi&sejscd of supernal wisdom, 
them an expedition which makes safety, to say the were callul on to judge in ‘the mf-lce of stock-jobbefrs, 
least, critical. Accidents take place, and the unfortu- engineers, contractors, landowners, all bent on prov- 


mtc company, which never perhaps touches a pei ■ ing black and white not t > bo itself. Sometimes 

of profit, has to make up for nil the damage to lile tho committee -\n themselves were personally inte- 
and limb which lias resulted, Insides sustaining endless rested; in ivinu. 1 case, of roujjge, the chance of a 
newspaper abuse for not having everything about them nghtcous judgment was considerably lessened. Clever 
superhumanly infallible. It is altogether a strange barristers t^ade L.20,000 and e*>n L. f>0, 000 a year 
allair, i Use the Railways- Abuse the Companies, 1 by special) cs for the confu^on of rijflit and wrong, 
seems to lio tfte maxim on winch the public acts. Tf One is e- l to have in one year pocketed no less 
.it were a custom among us to seize a particular class than L.il8,00tf? ’Wo walked ; nto a committee-room one 
of the community, saddle bud bridle them, mount day, and learned it was the seventy -second day it 
their backs, and compel them to carry us about had sat, the averse expense to the proposed company 
without the provender* usually given to other beasts for each day iKmg L.3000. The total expenditure for 
of burden, and with occasional but liberal iuhninistra the act constituting this particular company approached 
tion of stripes and scoldings for real on* fajeied short- half a million. The entire expenditure of British 
comings, it would be something like the case of the railways' on the score mf legislation had, in 38f>3, 
unfortunate holders of railway property in Britain. reached L. 14,000, 000.- Burnished with licences for self* 
Btyt railway shareholders becameifco T olwntarily, and destruction, companies established main-lines where 
their intention and hope was to rcafise large profits, cheap benches alone w f ero wanted, and dear branches 
Things have turned out badly for them, by reason of \ kg re there ought to have been no railways at all*— 
the heedless cupidity which animated them at starting, all in a frenzied eagerness leBt others should come iu 
aud which led to so much unprofitable "expenditure, upon the ground. One consequence of the Imt haite 
The accidents from which they suffer, and for wdiiclj was, that the prices of land, and expenses for engi- 
thoy are so much vilified, arc in a great measure a neering and construction, were frightfully exaggerated. 
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It seems like a dream ; but we hav€ been assured, J 
on excellent authority,* that a Highland proprietor,' 
who lias a seat in the*' legislature, had arranged to 
receive L.30/)00, merely to induce him to abstain 
from opposing a certain non -effected railway, over 
and above f|* good price for his Jam!. Equally dream- 
like, but equally true is it, that* E.1000 was paid as 
a not unreasonable fee to an engineer for taking a 
superficial survey of a district in which a railway was 
proposed. As an additional illustration of the exag- 
gerated scale on which everything was done at that *■ 
time, we are enabled to state, that a bnfneh-railway 
was^proposed over a limited district at an expense of 
about L.240,00l) ; the same district which has since 
i been served with a single line— amply sufficient for 
its needs — at L Hft,0()0, on yhieli, after all, hut a 
moderate percentage is to he expected. 

* "l\ow, it may look like a paradox, but it is quite true 
that these evils cannot Reasonably be ^attributed to the 
companies, as companies. As well leave sweet meats 
expos&i to a pack of chsldreq nod blame them lor 
falling upon them. As well blame the assembly in a 
thrift .for rushing out on an alarm oi fire, and getting 
themselves suffocated in the lobbies. The root of the 
offence lay inrfl'&r want of a ceitain wvdhil limit to the 
principle of competition— a want only now beginning 
to he perceived. When we praise this principle, we 
should observe that it is only useful and good where ; 
a plurality of adventurers is desirable. When a town : 
requires a water-company or u gas-company, a plurality 
of adventurers only causes double outlay lor pipes and 
other apparatus, where a single outlay was sufficient. 
Competition hs excluded there, or ought to he, by the 
very conditions of the case. So with the railways 
required in a country. They ought to he laid down 
according to some general plan — only one trunk-line j 
here, only certain brandies there ; no more iron to he i 
expended or land to be used than is strictly necessary j 
for the general convenience. Had Britain done her | 
duty in the case, according to the behests of an \ 
enlightened political economy, there would haw been i 
none of that frightful struggle of eontranous interests, I 
none of those extravagances of thoughtless haste, no i 
needless expenditure of money. The real wsuPt of the ! 
country would have been supplied at probably little j 
more than a half of the money actually There J 

would have been reasonable profits lor the outlay, and | 
the trains would have been conducted wiffi more j 
liberal advantages to tin pf.tdic, and pcohpily with 
greater safety. Such lias* been the ease m France, 
where the government planned the railways according 
to the best conceptions it could form^Cf what was 
wanted, and also in part formed tlu^*s leaving com-*' 
petition to bring forward the conyfany which would 
complete and work^hem most advantageously for the 
public. We have not a frame of government which 
permits of such things being done with^us : we arc* 
too fond of individual « freedom to admit of such 
governmental action. Well, the appalling bungle 
which lias attended the forming of oif.’ railways, is 
just one of the expenses w f* pay for the freedom we 
delight in. Others may be found everywhere by one 
who looks. For example, the state df our large towns, 
where parochial and proprietary difficulties, , standing 
in the way of sanitary or other improvements, are 
insuperable ; or the state of > our rural districts in 
respect of protection to property — the rogues left 
everywhere to work their will, because the public 
■ have a greater dread for a police. If we are right 
in thus attributing the railway-bungle to our general 
system, it follows that the railway companies are 
victim^gpther than delinquents ; and the public rtiay 
reas^il^f be called on to take a lenient view of their 
PjMpji What is dune, is done ; the lost money cannot 
^'restored ; umsaUed-for competing lines, being in 
miatcnce, will go on working ; impoverished companies 


will try to squeeze a profit where they can; and thus 
railway management is not likely for a time to be 
what it might and ought to have been. It is a scrape 
the nation has got itself into through its preference of 
a certain system, and for the nation to suffer is no 
more than its due. To try to improve matters by 
railing at the more immediate and larger sufferers, the 
shareholders, or those sytpo-goats of all tlio other 
parties, the mrlotoks, is dimply absurd. 

And hero it is recalled to us, that all those troubles 
between (ta^orates and shareholders* of which from 
time to tinyfwc hear so much, may be traced to the 
same systeM of unrestrained freedom in the formation 
of railways, which has resulted so unpleasantly for the 
public. Jn consequence of the ruinous struggle to 
winch they were committed, directors have often acted 
amiss, even where they were animated by the best 
intentions. They have been called oil to try to secure 
a (ipidRiid, where additional outlay for plant and the 
details of management was more pressingly necessary. 
Tijo difficulties of tlie case have been immense; and, 
it there have been instances of selfish mismanagement, 
as in the imperfection of all human tilings there might' 
vi i* 11 he, there have aHo been cases of remarkable 
sacrifice for the general interest. We could point to 
one board, of which the members have seriously com- 
promised their personal fortunes for the purpose of 
obtaining the funds needed to carry oil the business of 
the railway. It ;ft»i cars to us that there has been, in 
some instances, precisely the same unreasonableness 
on the part of t naieholders to tin directors, as from 
the public gener.il] v" towards .the companies— the less 
reasonable in tins ra r »o, in as far as the shareholders 
have themselves beyii largely to blame in respect 
of that of which they complain. When John Smith, 
by common consent the managing head of his little 
conet rn, owing to his spint of rivalry and fondness 
foe/* speculation, shews a terribly small balance at 
tffio end of the ye r on the favourable side of profit 
and lots, liib partners \tiever think of calling John a 
swindler. \^lial they do, if they are persons of com- 
mon sense, is to look if.inutcly into his proceedings the 
nexi year, and inteiicjc when necessary. This railway 
proprietors never do. They grumble that their divi- 
dends arc so small, but never think of looking for 
thom r *elvcb into the management of the business. They 
leave even thing to the directors; and never think 
of the possibility of there being anything wrong till 
alarmed by* some imminent danger in which the whole 
concern is found to he involved. 

While the public is suffering, there is much to 
sustain it under the affliction. Such is the natural 
buoyancy of all commercial interests in Britain, that 
even the worst railways may be expected to undergo 
a constant improvement in profitableness, the natural 
consequence of which will be an improvement in the 
management, as a lucrative concern is always the 
pleasantest to t have to deal with. Under increased 
dividends, things will go sweeter bofli between the 
companies and the directors, and between the public 
and the companies. Tlitre is, of course, little* reason 
to expect a general reduction of fares, for we have 
reserved scarcely a vestige of control over that depart- 
ment. But this hardly presents an immediate subject 
of regret, f eeing that fares are at this moment perhaps 
rather too^ low than too high. That they are every- 
where below the old charges for travelling, is beyond 
dispute. Equally true it is that the railways transport 
goods at much l<vwer rates than any ©f the forme* 
carriers. Coal, «for instance, is carried by them at an 
average of a half-penny per ton per mile ; while the old 
charge by the canals was three-halfpence for the mere 
water-road, with a charge for carriage besides. An 
addition of one shilling in the poupd on the fares would 
make a large and sensible improvement in the profits 
of railways, and would be little felt by the public* 


We would have the public, too, to be somewhat 
more mindful of the benefits they have already derived 
from railways ; it would improve their patience under 
evils for the time unavoidable. With all their faults, 
follies, mistakes, sins of omission and commission, 
these iron roads, which %take 20,000 tons of* metal 
and 3,000,000 of tMB per Vwnww merely to keep them 
in repair, have immensely sYbserved the conVenieney, 
and promoted the wealth, of the people of this country. 
They save the public two- thirds of their time in 
transit, and two-thirds Jin fares and toV'tyAhoy have 
given us the penny-post, which could not ^ave existed 
without them; they have intersected the country with 
telegraph -wire's employing 3000 persons, stretching 
a distance of 80,000 miles, and Hashing a million of 
messages in the year, many of them to and from 
places hundreds of miles apart; they have reduced 
the cost of many articles of general consumption, 
and rendered others common where nature iiad 
seemed to plant an interdict against them. Jr: 1 85 1, 
it is calculated that 2,000,000 of livestock wore 
brought to the metropolis, and that two-thirds of 
this enormous number came by railway and steamers. 
Independently of lessoned expense of transit, cattle I 
lose twenty pounds in weight for every hundred mile> 
the> are driven, and all this is saved in addition t:> 
the difference in the cost of transit, Besides live- 
stock, railways bring to London it* the course of the 
year upwards of 80,000,000 pounds of killed meat, 
much of which is distributed by the same means 
throughout neighbouring towns. More than half her 
supply of fish — 230,000 tons m 'Jic year — is trans- 
ported by rail; more than 1000 tons of gnen food 
every week, and milk by miller.* of quarts in tin 1 
year — the itinerant dealers selling their ‘lailway 
milk’ more than 25 per cent, under the usual price 
In many important inland towns, fresh fish were 
unknown luxuries before the tier, locomotive cNmo 
to their aid. Birmingham is ajiutf.rcd miles distant 
from salt-water; yet fish m y r»e bought theism the 
afternoon, taken fresh out 9 ol’ the sea tljp same day. 
The carriages of these railway!, J 30,000 in number, 
drawn by 5000 engines, travel every yea" an aggregate 
distance of 80,000,000 miles. In ISM, they transported 
111,000,000 passengers, travelling an average distance 
of twelve miles each, and in such safety iliat in the 
first half of the year hut one accident happened to 
every 7,105,341 passengers. Jn these journeys, each 
passenger gains an hour in time, amounting in all to 
38,000 years of working-life at eight hours a day. 
Supposing the day’s labour to he worth three shillings, 
these deplorable railways save the nation L.2, 000,00. ■ 
year in the item of time alone. 

IJ T A CO U It T. 

Two or three years ago, 1 established myself in one of 
the large manufacturing towns of Lancashire, with the 
intention of there commencing my career as an artist. 
I was young and little known ; and though I had 
studied assiduously, and felt very confident m my own 
capabilities for the so-called higher walks of art, yet, as 
the public at that time shewed no particular admiration 
of my productions, I found It convenient to abandon 
for a time my ambitious dreams, and a pplvl myself to 

r rtrait-painting, in order to procure daily bread. 

soon obtained a tolerable amount of miscellaneous 
patronage, and the constant succession of sitters of 
every grade nfade my occupation animm using one. 

I was about to cease from my labours one Saturday 
afternoon, when a* low knock at tho door attracted my 
attention. ‘Come in!’ I cried ; and the door opening, 
a man entered, whose soiled moleskin dress, sprinkled 
with cotton flakes, bespoke him a factory 4 hand.’ 

‘Beg pardon for disturbin’ yo’/ said my visitor; ‘but. 
aw coom to see if yo'd do a bit of a job for rue ? ’ 


4 What sort o>a job ? ’ I inquired. 

• ‘ Why, it’s a little lad o’ mine as is ill, an’ wo thinken 
as we could like to he” his ^portrait ta'en wi’ them 
coloured chalks, if yo’d 06 so good as do^it. Yo’d ha’ 
to coom to our house, ’cause he’s bedfast; but we’d bo 
quite Millin' to pay summat moor than th' ijsual charge 
for th’ extra trouble as yo’d hev.’ 

4 (Hi, I’ll do it with pleasure,’ said I.-. ‘But when do 
you wish mo to come ? ’ - • 

‘ Why, now, if yo’ con,' said mj new patron ; ‘ for yo’ 
seui vie ban but one place, an’ it’s not alius fit for a 
gentleman to go into; but of a Saturday-, iftcrnoon 
it’s d yeaned up an’ quite tidy ; an’ Willie ’d be finely 
pleased to sit, it yo’ could coom wi’ me now.’ 

I assented at once, packed up what 1 required, and « 
we sallied forth. # 

‘You are employed in a mill, I suppose/ said I, as 
we walked on. * ^ 

4 Ay, aw ’in a skinner at Wofton’s. W r e stop'n sooner 
of a Saturday, an’ so took th' opportunity o’ 
cooi n in’.* , • 

‘Ami your little boy — what is the matter with 
him V + 

4 Why, avv ’m fear'd lie's in a consumption. He geet 
Ills hack hurt when lie wur a little minin’ lie's never 
ifjoked U]* sin’. Poor thing! lie’s worn away till he’s 
nowt hut skin an’ bone, an’ lias a terrible cough, as 
vvell’y shakes him to pieces. But lie’s alius lively, 
though he (‘on not stir off his little •bed ; an’ lie’s as 
nierrv as a cricket when lie seen me coouiin’ whoam at 
neet, ’specially if he spies a new book stick in’ out o’ 
my jacket-pocket. He likes rendin', an’ aw buy him 
a hook vi hen aw ’ve a spare shillin’. ' But here’s 
Crime’s Court - we limn turn up here, if yo’ pleaso’n.’ 

Turning out of the dingy street we had been 
tf:t w rsing, we entered a gloomy little court, containing 
much flirt and many children; whose the heat from 
the closely packed houses, combining with the natural 
warmth of the air. produced an atmosphere like that 
o. a baker’s m on. The contributions of the inhabitants, 
in ti* shape of rotten vegetables, ashes, and dirty 
viator, iornicd a contused and odorous heap in tho 
centre of the court ; and, amongst these ancient relics, 
a wretched, misanthropic-looking *hcn was digging 
with the zeal of an antiquary. 

1 Why i* tifts rubiash suffered to lie here?' said I: 

4 the scenjff: om it must he both offensive and injurious. 
Are ther| no receptacles for these matters?— no sewers 
to receive tii*s filthy wat£r?k 

‘There's a sewer, hut it*s choked ifp ; an' when wo 
teem’n ore w attSier down, it breyks through into that 
cellar at th v yun*. an’ then th* owd limn as lives in it 
■grumbles, 'v&ufr it runs on to ^is shelf, an’ mars Ins 
hit o' nieyl. 8 i* ^ ''re like to. U f i it down th’ middle 
o’ the omit, an «<'t it go whercu^t will. As for th’ 
allies, nn' ’tato piilm’s, an’ sicli Tike, we’n nowhere 
else to put ’nm, for we con not bruit ’em.’ 

4 Have yo no yard behind ^our hous#?* I inquired. 
‘No; ti ' cottages as they build'n now are mostly 
set back lo I *ck, to save room an’ bricks. There's 
bu* two places in ’em, oife above, an’ one below; so 
we're like to put ill’ victuals an’ Ah’ coals under th' 
stairs. Jt’s t< "»<hly thrutchin’ wark, they moight 
think aa poor folic needed no breathin’-room.' 

It seemed to have been cleaning-day at all the 
houses ; the floors, visibje through the open doors, were 
newly washed and sanded ; and women in clean caps 
and aprons, with faces glowing from a recent scrub- 
bing, were setting the tea-things with a pleasant 
clatter ; vvhilst their husbands, most of them pale-faced 
oiv natives, lounged outside enjoying their Saturday- 
e veiling’s leisure. 

A pleasant-looking, neatly-dressed woman met us 
at the door of the house before which roy conductor 
halted, and with a smile and a courtesy invited me to 
enter. The room, though small, and crowded . with 
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furniture, was extremely clean, and as Neatly arranged! for a si t rllt of the open country which the sick ao often 
a* the heterogeneous qature of its contents would' display. When, finally, I promised to bring him some 
permit. An old clock, with a dim, absent-looking face, flowers at iny next visit, his ioy knew no bounds, 
ticked merrily in one confer, and on the chest of We had become fast friends by the time the father 
drawers opposite the door, were a number of books, and mother returned ; and great was their delight 
a stag’s hory., and a stuffed owl, which squinted with when 1 exhibited my sketch, already more Ilian half 
one of his glass eyes, and stood 'on his legs with the finished, and in which I X&d succeeded beyond mv 


air of a bird whd was more than lialf J seas over. 


ly sketch 
ich I fa 
fluldV»ar 


expectations. The child's* artless talk, and the simple 


‘Is that -Mr Worthington, lather?’ said a small kindliness of the parents* interested and pleased me, 
weak voice. f and I continued to work zealously at the portrait till 

‘Ay, this is him, Willie,’ said my companion, going the twilqriri^whicli fell in Grime’s Court two hours 
towards the window, beside which I now* perceived a earlier thay^ any where else, compelled me to cease. 


smafi bed, and in it a little deformed hoy. 


earlier than/* anywhere else, compelled 
Promising fo return on the following Sal 


Saturday to corn- 


propped up with pillows, and held out his thin hand plete the work, I departed, after receiving a kiss from 

(| with a smile as I approached him. The pale lace, Willie, who hold me by the collar, whilst lie enjoined 

over wljich the almost transparent skin seemed tightly me to be punctual, and to mind and brihg the 

drawn, the large, bright, eager eyes, and parched lips flowers. & 

orthe little patient, told but too plainly the nature of ; Saturday-afternoon arrived in due course, and having 
his disease. Ilia mother was still busy with his toilet, 1 fury shed myself with a bouquet as large as a besom, I 
or, as she phrased it, ‘snoddiif him up a bit;’ so, taking ; betook mj self early to Grime’s Court. Willie was 

« t ..... i *i I . i ■ .. . .. . _ . . 


a seat beside him, I arranged ,*nv paper and pencils, 
whilst the good woman brushed his hair and smoothed 
thfeffelt*r of his night-dress. 

‘There, aw think he’ll do now, .John — willn’t ho?’ 
said she, nddflftfcing her husband, who had watched her 
operations with great interest. « • 

‘Thou’s made him look gradely wool,' answered 
John; ‘an’ so now, Mr Worthington, we’ll leave 
Willie an’ yo’ to "keep house, whilst my wife an* me 
goes to th’ market.’ 

The worthy couple departed ; and I commenced my 
sketch, feeling rather doubtful whether 1 could repro- 
duce on paper the little, wan, lialf-mfantme, hall-aged 


watching for me at the window, and clapped his 
hands for joy at sight of my floral prize. Whilst I 
resumed rny f task, he busied himself in examining, 
arranging, and rearranging his treasure, discovering 
new beauties every moment, and peeping into the 
flower-cups as if they were little fairy palaces, filled 
with untold wonders, a# they doubtless were to him. 
The portrait was jqst finished when John came home, 
and lie and his wifk vied with each other in expressing 
admiration of my performance. 

* Aw 'in sure jo’re nother paid nor haulf-paid wi* 
what.} o’ charge'll, ’ ^aid lie, as he placed the payment 
in my hand ; ‘ hut aw r ’ll try to come out o’ yer debt 


face that looked up at me with a strange, quiet ; sometime, if aw live.’ r 

8m ‘^ e * | ‘An’ mony thanks to vu\ sir,’ said the mother, ‘for 

‘Are you not weary sometimes, Wjllic, with lying, th' pleasure as >o’n gm to th’ child. There's nothin’ 

here constantly I inquired. ! pleases him like flowers, an' he so seldom gets ony.’ 

‘ Sometimes,’ he answered, ‘lmt not often: there’s ‘Millie’s full o’ presents to-dav,’ said .John: ‘see 
always somethin’ to look at, you see; either th’ clnlder ; ttfeo, lad!’ and heulrew forth a new book, and placed 

outside, or th* old Jam, or th’ donkey-man as sells j it in the child’s outstretched hands, 

blackin’. Once,’ continued Willie, growing (Widen- | ‘ Look, loo^, Mr Worthington !’ cried Willie, his little 

tial, ‘there was a real Punch an’.lud} came into th’ face flushed with rxcitftuent and pleasuru: ‘a Journey 
court, an’ th’ man as was with it saw me through tli' Hound the 11 c?/,/, aqd lull of pictures -only look!’ 
window, $»' asked mother if I was bodridd a : an' ‘Ay, aw thought tlmt would please thee,’ said his 
when she told him 1 was, he brought Punch an’ .Judy \ gratdi d lather. 'Now thou Can ramble round th* 


blackin’. Once,’ continued Willie, growing (Widen- | ‘ Look, loo^, Mr Worthington !’ cried Willie, liis little 

tial, ‘there was a real Punch an’. hid} came into th* . face flushed with rxcitftuent and pleasure: ‘ a Journey 
court, an’ th’ man as was with it saw me through th' Hound the 11 c?/./, aqd lull of pictures -only look!’ 
window, ^n' asked mother if I was beilridd a; an' ‘Ay, aw thought that would please thee,’ said his 
when she told him 1 was, he brought Punch an’ .Judy \ gratdi il lather. 'Now thou Can ramble round th* 
close to th’ window, an’ let me \€ti tcli 'em mcr such a ’ woild bout sirring off thy bed. Put slop a bit, Mr 
while; an’ lie said he’d come again sometmiA. j Worthington,’ lie added, u.^ I was preparing to depart, 

‘Have you some plants there, \vilbc?’ saidll, point- ‘aw ’ve surmmit tofotcli down stairs before yo’go’n: sit 
ing to two blac^ jugs, filled Will soil, in*wh4th some j yo’ down a' minute;’ and .John vanished up the stairs, 
snfeil brown stumps w r ere visible. | whence he specdil} returned with a small parcel in his 

‘Yes ; they’re rose-trees as mother set for me. She I hand. Unfolding the paper, lie displayed along, nanow 
says they’re dead; but there may be a Ij^le hit oi nil j box, formed out of a piece of curiously marked wood, 
alive somewhere, an’ so I water Vry^ery day still, f On the lid, an owl’s head, evidently copied from the 
An’ see, father’s mad** me a garden window here,’ squinting individual on the drawers, was carved with 
added he, proudly/^Uhi biting a large plate, covered ■ considerable skill. 

with a piece of wet flannel, on which mustard seed had ! ‘Is that your work, .John?’ exclaimed I, in some 
been strewn. The4Seed, sprouting forllyi vigorously, 1 surprise. 

had covered tlfe surface yf the plate with bright-green ■ ‘Ay,’ said .John, with a grin. ‘Aw sCe’d as vo* 

vegetation. ‘Isn’t it nice?* said lie, looking up with carried yer pencils an’ t’other tilings fapped up ill a 
sparkling eyes. ‘ Sometimes I put my e$‘ts close to it, j piece o’ papper, an’ aw thought a box would be n deal 
an’ look through between the stalks, an’ then I can j handier; so aw'vc made this at neets, when aw’d done 
almost fancy it’s a great forest, an’ every little stalk | my work, an’ aw’s feel very proud ifyo’ll accept 6nV 
a big tree,^ an’ me ramblin’ about* among ’em like j ‘ That I will,’ said I ; ‘ and thank you heartily. But 
Robinson Crusoe.' how is this, John? — wh£, you are quite an artiBt! 

‘Have you* read Hohmson Ci nsoc, Willie?’ I asked. Where didfyou learn to carve so well?’ 

* J e8 ’ ma , ny 11 time »’ 1,e an »Y r ed. ‘ Look, I’ve these ‘ Aw took it up o’ inysel’ when aw wur a lad, an* aw 
book* too; and he drew a couple of volumes from carve bits o’ things now and then for tli* neighbour’s 

beneath the pillow Bruces Travels and Typer. ‘An’ childer; but yo’ see aw connot make th* patterns for 

'father s promised me a new book w hen he gets Jiis ’em, so aw geet th’ designer at our mil* to draw mo 

wages raised. t that owl’s yead «!'ro’ this on th’ drawers, an’ then aw 

He ha4 talked too eagerly, and was stopped by a cut it out. Wi llie can draw a bit: ajy *11 warrant he *11 
dreadpu m coughing, which left him panting dnd copy most o’ them flowers as yo’n brought him, afore 
He lay quiet, and listened deliglitedly, they withcr'n : will t’ou not, Willie ?* 


lie lay quiet, anil listened deliglitedly, they withcr’n : will t’ou not, Willie ?* 
whjp; I described to hint what I had witnessed in the The boy lay still, with his face, turned towards the 
5SPy m y ow " limited rambles ; yet shewing, by window, and did not answer, . ^ 

,t||:Smiuute questions, that eager and painful longing ‘.Willie! Willie i— why, surely he hasn’t fell'll asleep 


already/ said his mother, approaclrinpr the bed. He 
had — into the long deep sleep, from which there is no 
earthly awaking. With the book clasped to his breast, 
the droo'ping flowers falling from his hands, the child 
had died, without a sigh or a struggle. # 

I stood long beside tlis bed, listening silently to the 
mother’s w'ail and the fair’s smothered sobs, feeling 
it vain and useless to ofler'yords of comfort 0 till their 
wild grief had spent itself. * 

‘Hush, Martha, woman!’ said John at last, laving 
his hand on his wife’s shoulder, and trying t* •command 
his shaking voice ; ‘hush! dunnot tnk’ o^ so. It’s a 
comfort, after a*, to see him die wi* smiles }n his face, 
than if he’d gone i* pain. He went when he wur at 
th’ happiest, an’ we’ll hope he’s happier still now.’ 

‘John,* said the mother, looking up, ‘let’s not stir 
th’ hoojc an’ th* flowers ; it would bo a sin to tak* ’em 
fro’ him ; let ’em be buried wi’ him.’ 

Two days later, T helped to carry little Willie a 
quiet church-yard, some distance from the town, where 
we laid him in a sunny corner, with the book and >lu* 
withered flowers upon bis breast. # 


TIIE LAST OF THE ARCTIC' VOYAGES. 

Stii Kdwako Belgiier’s narrative of the last of tlu* 
arctic voyages, undertaken in search of Sir John 
Franklin, possesses a real and ii. portant % va!uo, and 
ought not, therefore, to he shut up from the ma*is of the 
public in the two substantial and expensive volumes j 
4 published under the authority of, the Lords (’oninn*- j 
sioriers of the Admiralty.’* Much of the work has j 
little or no interest for the gentnu render; hut there j 
are various incidents connected with the ovp'-ddh." | 
which may be properly detached and reproduced in ■: j 
form adapted for popular perusal. Such p.iriicN;u>, j 
or as many of them as can be eompr^ed into a lundo l j 
article, it is our present object Lo bring tog ,f Jici lor 
the benefit of the readers Hus Joui ua /. I 

It may be remembered, th;l in Aptil 185‘J, Sir j 
Edward started in command of a squadron pi Jhe ! 
vessels — the .1 ssislanec, the lU^olutc, the North St'ir, the i 
Pi onea , and the Intrtjiul . The three first hveie sailing- , 
vessels, and the other two ueie steamers aiding as | 
tenders to the Resolute and AsnsUuuw They passed I 
Cape Farewell, the southern point of Grccnl.iiui, on 
the 1st of May, and proceeded nortlnvaru* up B.iflin 
Bay, skirting the coast of Greenland up to the top of 
Melville Bay, and thence returning in a south-westerly j 
direction to the entrance of Lancaster {Sound. E-o 
traces so far had been discovered of Franklin’s expc ' 
dition. Through Lancaster sound, they proceeded 
onward into Barrow Strait, and halted at Beechey 
Island, near the opening of Wellington Channel. Here 
the Resolute , under the command of Captain Kellott, 
parted company with Sir Edward and the AsUstimce, 
to proceed westward to Melville Island And the straits 
and seas adjacent. Sir Edward Belcher, with the 
Assistance and the Pioncei\ turned northv ard up 
Wellington Channel, leaving the North Star at Beechey 
Island, as a stationary depot mid general point of ren- 
dezvous for the rest of the •expedition. Sir Edward 
and his companions were now in the arctic Wilderness, 
forcing their way through frozen fields, siwiug and 
’ blasting the ice as they proceeded, and experiencing 
the usual arctic perils and disasters. Among the 
phenomena nqtiqed on the route w,j,is t no ‘ red snow ’ 
mentioned by Sir John Ross ; not a pqjk- or dingy red, 
but cteep crimson, lying in spots on the otherwise 

* The Last of the Arctic Voyages ; beitw a Narrative of the 
Expedition m ILM.S. Assistance , under the command of Gaptirin 
Edward Belcher, C.IS., in search of Bir John Franklin, during 
the years 1852-8*4 2 vote. Published under tho Authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. London; Iteeve. 1855. 


(.unsullied surfa<&. Sir Edward Belcher conceives that 
'these tinted patches fi:e caijpcd by the birds which 
congregate in these regions, and feed on small fish of 
a brilliant scarlet colour. The vessels wele not delayed 
m their progress, except at intervals, where the floe 
lay across the way, or at points at which previous 
expeditions bad left f words. Lest any one should not 
understand wliat'is meant by a ‘ (loty it may be well 
to give the definition of it presented in these volumes. 

‘ Tho # floe ih a homogeneous frozen mass, of possibly 
miles in extent, averaging from three feet to three feet 
six inches, or four feet, in thickness ; it is tough, 
elastic, not easily upset, and impermeable to the sea.* 
Oil the other hand, what is called the ‘pack’ — fre- 
quently mentioned in these voyages— is ‘a collection" 
of hi Is of floe, or bay-iue, broken into pieces of every 
size, and in every imaginable idea of confusion, at ( one 
place two feet, ;^t another twenty or thirty, and only 
cemented by casual freezing, tumbling asunder by its 
own inequality of weight, and rending the hoaviey from 
the lighter by any sliglot access of temperature, or still 
more vigorously by cracking and letting the warmer 
sea flow in between the joinings.’ The floe is^tbr r Jhe 
most part safe for travelling witty sledges, while the 
pack, both for sledges and shipping, is often extremely 
dangerous, • 

Sailing through tho spaces which connect Wellington 
Channel with Queen’s Channel, the A ^tonir and tho 
Rto, irer proceeded northward, till, ai* the head of the 
latter channel, they were impeded by u mass of ice 
many miles in extent, on the western side, which 
closed all chances of advance in that direction. Here, 
therefore, in a little harbour on the eastern side, the 
.1 ssistunrc and her tender were moored for the winter 
season not to novo ■:»-:un until the spring of IH.V'h A 
i few days after the ships were thus secured, Sir Edward 
j commewed a sledge-journey over tiioMco, with twenty 
1 companions and three weeks’ provisions. As it is with 
I the incidents of the voyage, rather than with its 
j o. eots, that wo are to be here concerned, wo will quote 
j the account given of an adventure villi the walrus, 

| fHiortlv alter starting. 

j ‘1 succeeded,’ sm \ s Sir Edward, in shooting four 
walrus, two of which 1 was enabled to secure, but 
! Dynl: fashion — I heir heads only were at this time 
! taken. Darntg our '*d»-emv on this journey, one of 
th»* boho^od carcnMCs ileated near the ship on tho 
floo-picc i^wlu io 1 had lelt him, and was captured, but 
not, I boi‘’'v*, v ichouf ftfr^hfr expenditure of ammu- 
nition: of this I have no particular evidence; he had 
no head to monk for binr.scK. anil no such trophy was 
•produced. JtJis not pleasant to narrate acts which 
'bear the imprest of cruelty : ami I must confess that, 
on reflection, t:* killing of fow. of these animals, 
without securing them for use, wsCSunnccossary. The 
sportsman seldom thinks of tliis. The death of 
monkeys o'^narrots, and turtle, where £hey could not 
he consume!., has often brought me to, the same 
reflection. But, without dwelling further on acts or 
motives, the ftitv of naturalist compels me to notice 
the conduct of these warm-blooded animals on being 
wounded. The father, mother, and cubs were of the 
party. On the* *!enth of the mother, or rather on 
receiving her wound in the neck, it was painfully 
interesting to notice the action of her young. One 
literally clasped her rot^d tho neck, and was appa- 
rently endeavouring to aid in stanching the blood with 
its mouth or flipper, when, at a sudden convulsive pang, 
she struck at her infant with her tusks, and repeating 
this several times with some severity, prevented its 
further repetition. The male, with a very white beard 
(strbng horny bristles), came pp repeatedly in a most 
threatening attitude, snorting aloud his vengeance; 
and well satisfied was I that the floe was my Btdfe- 
» guard. Another, finding that she could not longer 
swim, deliberately hauled herself up ori the floe to fie. 
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Now, with all due deference to anatomists, who may place. In theso tents, you sleep as soundly as you 
afford us full proofs of fhe capability of these animals? can fancy under the temperature, unless the whispers 
to walk like flics on our ceilings, I must protest, from of “ bear,” or the ominous snuffling of that animal, 
frequent observation, againit the use of the flipper of should induce you to ask: “Who is cook?”* As this 
the walrus for this purpose. It does not appear to be personage, .although permitted to sleep at his post, is 
of greater #id than that of the seal is to that animal ; the sentinel par eroettencc , he, of course, has the place 
and, strangely, |ts nails are pi act'd on the upper side next the door, and, if not ytfry sound asleep, is aroused, 
Of the flipper, $®.me inches within the margin. That and betakes himself to reqwinoitre/ 
the power «f exerting the vacuum exists, I. doubt not. In a subsequent part *' of the narrative, wc tiro told 
But here, within a lew feet, deliberately did I jvntch that it. is not easy to emerge from the above-described 
the progress of the animal in effecting its purpose, sloeping-lmfl,* ‘especially if the alarm of bear, fire, ot 
In the first place, the tail nnd fins, exerting their full water shouVI ho given, as the aggregate living mass 


povfar in the water, gave such an impetus, that il, 
projected about one-third of the body of the animal 
on to the floe. It then dug its tusks with such terrific 
force ipto the ice that I fen red for its brain, and, leech- 


water mIiouJ^i ho given, as the aggregate living mass 
is covered/ny another heavy blanket, made fast to the 
tent-poles at the officer’s eml of the tent, to keep him 
down until the rest escape/ Barring accidents, how- 
ever, the tent routine is quite simple. ‘At a certain 


like, hauled itself forward bv the enormous muscular hour, the cook Y called : I never knew a cook call 


]38wer of the neck, repeating the operation until it. 
was secure. The force vitli whiclf the tusks wer* 
Btruck into the ice appeared not only sufficient, to 


himself. Why should they sleep more than aify other 
monibcV, seeing that they have the same time allowed, 
niidVhaniro daily? probably the last cook being the very 


break?'' them, hut the concussion was so heavy that f foremost, to call Ins successor to a sense of his duty. 


was surprised that, any brain could hoar it. (km any 
o«t>, tfron, ho surprised when they are informed flint 
they “die hard,” even when shot through the brain?’ 


Our fires were candles, therefore soon lighted ; hut. the 
cook had tp p'roeurc his snow and thaw it before ho 
obtained water. When this could he coaxed to boil, the 


The modtrtf encampment on theso a relic voyages ! olmoolato was put in, and the word passed — “ Cocoa 
not having boon explained in any published works, Sfc- I ready.” Heads emerged, pannikins produced (tin-pots 
Edward thinks it proper to give a ‘rough outline* of I holding, /n^l weasme, one pint and more each person), 


the tent, equipment, and other accessories therewith 
connected. * The tout is very similar to that of 
American hunters, with this exception instead of two 
forked poles, and one horizontal, resting m the forks, 
with the sides pegged down, the extremities of these j 


biscuit i > served* out, and breakfast soon despatched; 
no waiter#, to p;n^ no chambermaids. The luncheon, 
grog, is mixed with the water from remaining lire, 
(now available), luncheon put into the “scran-bag,” 
and “Down lumse^-hrcak up!” Such, reader, is the 


are framed by two boarding-pikes, forming tli f ‘ pitch delightful process of the polar travelling-gentleman, 


or sheers at each end, and a horsehair (clothes) Inn* 
Stretched over these forks, and well secured to flu* 


to be understood yi future ns “started” — after 
breaktast, c. ; “pitch'd” - - or erected tents, cooked, 


sledge at the back, and by a pickaxe in fiont, keen and went to sleep * 

all steady — so k«ig, at least, as tfiov hold. Instead of <h» returning from the sledging exploration, which 
pegging, the sides are well banked with snow, winch rescued m nothing, so far as regards the object of the 


retains the heat, and keeps them pretly secure, if well j inarch, the oUDoru^’vl crow* of the Assistance, having 
performed; and if not, the breeze is sure to penetrate I bit I** %> do until thence should break up, act about 
and create more rattling than is condueive In qpnifnri. | .imii mg themselves, as fkv as that was practicable, 
or pleasant dreams. Each person is iurmshed with n [ with theatrical. The«first performance was injured by 
blanket-hag, formed of thick drugget, or felt, having an boi^erons weaticr, hut the company afterwards, on 
outside shell of prepared brown holland, sin poser! tf* | lb* 'hoi-t^sf, r!"v, pt Yornv'd Hamlet and the Scapenrarn 


be impervious to the air. The officer, who should, j 
always occupy the post of hoitmr. is •incited at the j 
extreme end, and that end is always plu«\i townids ] 
the wind, in order to prevent its blowing into the 
mouth of the tent; lie isc<h]<* therefore, *o feel exactly 
fbr himself; ns well as thhse around him. Into this 
chrysalis-hag, by dint of a. kind of caterpillar wriggle, 
each individual contracts himself, cnAvn ourin« r , hv 


with «nmewfiut more success. ‘'The performance was, 
j r f ir as we could /tear, good; but some doubt to 
the scenery — the preponderance of clouds at three feet 
afmv ■ th • «tlagc, r< suiting from the condensation of the 
breath of tfie audience, rendering the busts of the actors 
barely vh.ibK and thus, at all events, adding to their 

confidence, as no blush could bn detected Sir 

Edu.ud Parry mentions that the zeal of lus manager 


every reasonable mode, to produce a^uiffbentmg heatf ‘produced representations even when the thermometer 
and using his knapsack, hoots, sufoant-capo, or anv fell below zero. In the. present instance, the tempo- 
other convenient ^bject, for a pillow'. Indeed, it is rat urc was —fit degrees outside, but the after-deck 
absolutely necessary to place any article, to be worn thermometer is registered as low as —37 degrees.* It 
on getting up, sufficiently in contact w i tjf the body to was, however, to my feelings, uncomfortably cold, even 

preserve its flexibility, op to prevent it becoming frozen, in her majesty’s box Thus wc passed the Rubicon 

Over the show' is spread an oil-skin can va**. and buffalo- of this irmcli-tnlked-of polar winter in Northumberland 
robe carpet; and when all are laid out,cr have supped, Sound, the evening terminating at a supper given on 


a generai coverlet, of felt ife superadded, which is sup- board the Pioneer , whe*o “bright eyes,” as well as 
posed to confine the accumulation of animal warmth, “brother polars,” were not forgotten/ 

Cold, it is imagined, does hot ascend, nor heat descend ; After the shortest day, Christmas- clay soon followed, 
yet it is very distinctly felt in both ways, especially when the officers and crews of both vessels appear to 
when the warmth produces something very similar to have mail? a jovial time of it. - Sir Edward Belcher 
a thaw beneath. But the enemy — not the “ sweet was drawn in a ‘ state-sledge ’ from the Assistance to 
little cherub, &c.,” but thef barber * — is ever aloft, the Pionekr, to inspect the preparations there making 
condensing the breath, and dropping down refreshing for the Christmas-dinner, and the fancy decorations 
snow^showers, which makes one very dubious about amidst which it was to be consumed. The usual loyal 
exposing his head outside his shell, tho la # p of which toasts were drank, and compliments exchanged ; and 
he manages to turn down, and complete the envelope, then the worthy captain returned to preside over the 
The coo Joery and other proceedings are mere, common- opening festival of the crew of his own ship. Here, 

as in the companion-vessel, he tells ns, he found all 

1®!*® barber* j# explained in another place as meaning * tho . 

fataaediate condensation of the vapour arising from water at the ’ “ 

jJpmt of condensation, and blown upon the beard— or the natural * Jt will be understood that these signs mean respectively Si 

^Ptadensation on the beard Of the exudation from « the animal/" and 37 degrees below freezing-point . 
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the luxuries of the season, not forgetting the national 
roast-beef and plum-puddings. ‘The arrangements i 
were all perfect, and in good taste ; and our trusty 
crew were prepared to do justice to their fare, and 
enjoy themselves.’ Leaving them, after seeing that 
everything was in progtwss as it should be, h& adds : 

‘ About £ix of the officer^ of both vessels, numbering 
seventeen, dined with me, and I think, by the very 
kind forethought of scveraHwarm-hcarted fair friends, 
who will possibly remember their good deeds with 
satisfaction, that my table groaned uinjer^s good a 
spread of the luxuries usually exhibited At this season 
as it could have done in merry England — n > ot omitting 
the roast-beef, plum-pudding, quince-pies, . nd frosted 
cake of our national predilections. “ Boor Tolars, 
how I pitied them!” Yet they seemed to enjoy them- 
selves, and even to think of those poor people in 
England who might not enjoy themselves with half 
the genuine feeling. Our Queen and eonffbrt our 
Duke of Cornwall, our relations and friends there, 
were not forgotten, not even the banner-eberubs and 
their mottoes; nor were our eompamons here, though 
for a time severed, yet possibly to l><* fgr a moment 
reunited in our spring travels, omitted. f Captain 
Kellett and his men in tho Resolute are here referred 

to] Many uninterested persons may doubtless 

be of opinion that these are not matters for the public 
journal of the commander of such an expedition. T 
am willing to risk the verdict; it is the tr*e index of 
the habits and customs of the arctic explorers in 
1852-3-4-0- <>, &e. Many an anxious eye may be 
turned to these particular pagfs, wlmn others of 
dry matter, or of a controvoisiaJ complexion, would 
studiously be avoided. We li^vc lmt little sun at 
this season. Let us enjoy all tne brightness that 
wj^rm hearts and innocent amusements can afford, 
not forgetting those whose feel nigs are also g'-jtified 
at learning that in all our enjoy m nts their presence | 
alone was wanting to ewnpl»»toVty* cup Sailors ever | 
had, and will, so long as the good old lm,*t is not i 
extinct have then* feeling deep as the element they 
swim on, and no disguise.’ * 

But these arc but the occasional raio'Ts which help 
to relieve the tedium of a, polar e**asqn: an arctic 
voyage is lor the most part attended with many 
clangers, immense uneomfortablonoss, and manifold 
perplexities. On the reappearance of the sun, on the 
18tli of February, preparations began to he made for 
further sledge travelling. Fixcnrsions in various direc- 
tions were undertaken, one of which was conducted by 
Sir Edward Belcher himself, and, but for his decisive 
presence of mind, might have been accompanied by. 
fearful consequences. The accident sustained cvaT 
owing *to the defective nature of some of the artieles 
supplied to the Admiralty for arctic service, as will be 
seen from the following extract: — ‘On this short 
excursion, we fortunately discovered the inadequacy 
of our cooking-lamps either for sfearpie or spirits of 
wine. Instead of brazing, they had been simply 
soldered, and the first time the spirit was used, the 
supply-tube fell off, the spirit (the entire day’s allow- 
ance) was lost, and the tent endangered ; and yet these 
things arc put into the hands of the proverbially 
“ careless and inexperienced*seainen 1 ” Wlwt mechanic 
could dream of burning stearine or alcohol* in soldered 
vessels ! Even the nozzles of the tea-kettles were so 
secured! Doubtless the government paid very hand- 
somely for these inefficient clap-traps, but our black- 
smith had enough to do to keep them ir; repair ; indeed, 
we were lucky to obtain him, for the Steam-department 
did not aid us in such matters, beyond helping the 
blacksmith in tin-work and at the bellowB. These 
matters, at first sight, do not occur to the uninitiated, 
but they are pregnant with danger as well as incon- 
venience. Let us suppose that we had started with 
spirits only, as intended ; but in this case we had 


a small supply of stearine. First act : spirit-lamp 
1 defective, feeding-pipe Dills off (soldered to the side 
and bottom, instead e/ top* The alcohol, flowing 
round and below, took tire, and destroyed the lamp 
for use. If I had not been present, anu made a sub-j 
stitute, all the fuel would have been expended. But 
lcl'Us imagine that the tent did taka lire, what would 
be "the condition# of the party? Firm loss of shelter, 
and, from the attempt to extinguish Tne fVe, inevitable 
frostbites; the result, loss of members bitten, or life 1 
But* there are other miseries; without fuel, neither 
water, tea,* nor chocolate to drink could have been 
procured ; and thirst at this season, particularly SU the 
commencement, is intensely felt ; but had such an 
accident occurred at the outward limit of a journey 
the result is fearful io 9 contemplate! What, then, I 
may ask, would be the chances in this region for our 
missing countrymen, if they escaped from ui£ir* 
vessels? Fuel, •even in savifge-lii'e, is requisite.’ It 
may therefore have happened that Franklin and his 
men ha\e perished through the Admiralty’s accepting 
unfit articles from unprincipled contractors. 

Here, again, is an incident, occurring s^mei’diat 
later, which serves to illustrate the perils attendant 
on journeying over the ice. It wa a somewhat 
annular accident that •Lieutenant Bellot lost his life. 

‘ About eight a m. on the 5th of May (1853), we moved 
forward, and on closing Star Buff, we found the ice 
becoming very tender. I thought *that the off-shore 
ice would prove firmer : it was so ; but I did not go 
sufficiently far ; and m the attempt to make a short-cut, 
to avoid one of the meat apparently dangerous spots, 
the loading sledge broke in. Here the ’trusty Hamil- 
ton [a boat taken with them to cross? spaces of open 
water] did good service; she was soon floating beside 
the sledge, and safely were the goods transferred. The 
instruments were safe; and I was on *t he point, carrying 
the theodolite-legs m my hand, of seeking a secure spot, 
when I found myself suddenly immersed in a bath, by 
i > means acceptable ; it might have been an inten- 
tion:-! interpretation of C. B , hut it was beyond a joke. 
The current beneath the ice r:i.n very strong. I had the 
chronometer on me, and, unless I was soon rescued, I 
should be missing under the ice ! Xt present, the legs 
of the instrument across the hole sustained me just 
enough out ftf water to prevent wetting the chrono- 
meter. Jr track-belt thrown to me, and connected with 
others- fror it was dangerous to approach me — sooil 
dragged turnout like a w%lr*is, and all was right. Tho 
present condition and safety of our wardrobes behi£ a 
matter o' considerable doubt, Mr Grove most kindly 
clothed my lower extremities until mutters were accom- 
modated. Our only loss was ninety-six pounds of 
bread, and sou* “ pretty consiu* able dampness. The 
gutta-percha cases for bread p^qged too brittle, and 
t split; they are certainly not adapted to the rough 
handling se’arnen : no man wf.o cannot understand 
(and feel i ,r) them should Jie intrustid with, or can 
derive ad ant age from them; they will not stand rough 
usage. 1 he -bread thus damaged was buried, and a 
cc-irn erected to mark the spot, so that if distress 
required us to fall hack upon it, we knew where it was 
deposited. Bn hnany of my readers would doubtless 
like to know how I relished this cold bath. I will 
describe it in a few words. The unexpected immersion 
was not pleasant : when in for it, I cared little about it, 
but the tide add safety of chronometer did not allow 
me to enjoy it. The cold was not felt, but a glowing, 
sensation prevailed until I recovered my customary 
dry clotlyng-* 

Here is a bit of natural history. ‘We pushed on 
fof Tongue Point, and there pitched. More bears ! 

I was busy on the Point with the ihstrument, 
watching for an object, whfen I noticed a lady and 
her cub, amusing themselves, as *1 imagined, at, a 
game of romps, but the old lady was evidently 
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more excited. Possibly no such ' opportunity has I grounds for suspecting that the distressed party were 
before been afforded by any naturalist of -witnessing ( tracked by the Esquimaux, and probably killed and 
quietly the humours or'nabits of these animals. At plundered. The large list of articles found in their 
first, the motions of the mother appeared to me as possession, which had evidently belonged to Franklin 
fc /"ridiculously absurd, ^or as if she was teaching her and his companions, suggests, to say the least of it, 


cub to perform a summerset, or something nearly some Wry grave suspicions. # 

approaching*' it : but the cub evinced no interest, no Returning, however, for «y moment to the narrative, 
participation in\he sport — indeed, moved off) nnd*lay we may sum up in a few /ententes the movements of 
down, apparently to sleep. The antics, too, of the Sir Edward on retracing ^iis course from the head of 
mother were too distant from the cub to prove instruc- Queen's Channel. It was late in July 1853 before the 
tivc. I will endeavour to convey my impression of ships cou^gct released, and in proceeding southward 
the exhibition, as viewed through the telescope, at a they were constantly obstructed by the ice. Notwitli- 


distaf.ice of a quarter of a mile, as well as the object standing, tlfcy succeeded in reaching open water early 
on which she appeared intent. It must first be borne in September, and in tly? hitter part of October gained 
» ( in mind that a bear of such dimensions as that before a position about half-way down Wellington Channel, 


me would weigh about six and a half or seven hundred- 
weight. * The object apparently in view was to break 


gracefully as a dog did the huge creature tear up and 
scatter snow and ice to the wiyds. Having removed, 


i and could not be brought to the scratch. The cub by the (Admiralty for* abandoning his ships; but the 

(ktlldfiiid V Clintirl fr* nnon ui\mnu lmrit crtlM !l. ( nivnuiuriW inn v/mnU/wl in Ilia. lwiiwtnvnUln iwmnitfnl Tt 


evidently had scaled orders to open somewhere gputli- 
west ; she bore up. Mamma steered away south-east, 
and parted company, apparently after the former hear. 


This opinion, from the traces found of hiig, subsequently 
by Dr Kao, would appear to have some foundation, 
though Sir Edward rather inclines to the belief that 


manner 1 did, under the circumstances and difficulties 
by which 1 found myself surrounded/ 

The narrative, though necessarily dry in many 


on the eastern side, where they wore shortly frozen in. 
This second winter proved greatly more severe than 

Ai .. r ■» __ i * . i ii... l 


in the ice. In order to effect this, the claws the former one, and so obstructed was the channel with 
were first put into requisition, and* as nimbly and fields of ffoating-iee throughout the ensuing summer, 


| fields of ffoating-iee throughout the ensuing summer, 

| tli.tr it became impossible to extricate the ships; and 
ho^h w'cro eventually obliged to he abandoned, Sir 


as she imagined, sufficient, she then appeared to Edward and his crews escaped with boats and sledges 
esjjfiiatfl her distance, calculate on her leap, and in across the fltje to lleeehcy Island, where they embarked 
this effort came down pnpendicuhr on her fore-paws on board the North Star, which was there awaiting their 
over the spoSwtvhidi she had scratched. Something, arrival. It wuis now August 1851, and preparations 
she imagined, had been effected. She continued t<*. were made for returning to England. Whether in 
repeat this scratching and amusing mode of pounding that single vessel so many persons would have all 
until at length she appeared satisfied, when she arrived safely, maj r he doubted, for the Resolute had 
assumed an attitude of “ dead point,” with fore-paw also been c eft hehfud, and the crew had been taken 
raised, and remained for some time immovable. 'The from the Invest nwlot , belonging to a previous expe- 
question occurred to me : “ Is this a mode, by eoncus- dition ; but it happened, fortunately, that, when on 
sion and making a hole, of seducing a seal within the point of startin'*-, the A hath St<n w-as met by two 
gripe?” for I have repeatedly noticed that when we vessel', the Talbot and the Ph<ruh\ which hud been 


cut for tide-pole, fire-hole, <Re, that IhenC inquisitive sent out in aid by the Admiralty lhat season. The 
[ animals will shew themselves. This however, i lnvc I erews were accordingly distributed; and at length, 
i for others to verify. We now proceed to other busi- j towards the end of September, the three vessels 
! ness. I'unch hail rejoined : Mr Loney and one or two ; reached their destined ports in safety. * 

: of the part}’, attended by the dogs, endeavoured to get j M Edward BUchcr, ,Ta most of our readers are 
within shot; but Punch, poor lUlow, was done up, probably aware, w^s subsequently called to account 


M Ed ward BUchcr, a a most of our readers are 
probably aware, w^s subsequently called to account 


investigation roniltcd in his* honourable acquittal. It 
was acknowledged tlinfc be bad done the best that was 
practicable in Ins circumstances. It is to he borne 


possibly her lmslfund, and our party returned to ! in mind that In* was not sent out to explore the 
pemniiciLu and sleep. The experience we have had ! north-west passage, hut simply to search for Sir John 
of bears’ habits fully warrants ft he im^rnssion that Frank’in. When that search became hopeless, it was 
they are afraid of man, dog, or wolf, singly — and plainly his duty to return ; and as he was thoroughly 
would inevitably run from them, if escape w\s avail- persuaded that the vessels left behind could not he 
able; but cases may occ^r where, finding themselves rescued wi Shout unseasonably prolonging the stay of 
suddenly and urfcxpectedly Confronted, they are driven his crews in those dreary regions, and thereby risking 
to desperation, and endeavour to shew fight. All their lives, lie chose the humane and prudent part, and 
animals at bay are dangerous. The polar bear U ' obvious!} deserves the thanks and commendation of his 
cunning and inquisitive, and, having discovered youri Country. ‘ Is the sacrifice of life,’ as he pertinently asks, 
power, very wisely declines the comUty.' ! ‘ to be weighed against the loss of timber, whiclj, if re- 

No traces of Eraid$fin were found In Queen's Channel turned to England, as all previous experience has shewn, 
or its ncighbourhoduT Sir Edward Belcher is of opinion is of no further value as a sailing-vessel, but simply 
that he never even passed up Wellington Channel, hut* to he sold “to break up?”* ‘Finally,’ he says, ‘I do 
supposes his et/ursc frorr^Boechcy Island to have been feel infinite gratification that it pleased God to afford 
probably in the direction of Prince Regent Inlet, me determinatfon to perform my dutjPin the precise 


the ships were crushed by the icc in#Lancaster Sound, particulars, is nevertheless more varied and interesting 
as he had observed signs of some catastrophe at £ape than the generality of arttic voyages, and, as the fore- 
Riley, which lie thinks were left by one of the divisions going extracts testify, is often marked with liveliness 
of the distressed crews. The wdiole matter of the fate and pleasantry. The writer, perhaps, never forgets 
of the vessels, however, still Remains 'uncertain. All that he is an arctic commander, and shewB a corns- 
that js known is what everybody may be supposed to sponding degree of egotism and professional self-esteem j 
have read in the newspapers— namely, that Dr Rae, in but this is, in itsjvay, rather piquant tt^an otherwise, 
the journey which lie made for completing the survey and docs not detract from the general agreeableness 
of the west coast of Boothia, met with some^atives in of the work. The new information the work contains 
Pelly Bay, from one of whom he learned that a party is very considerable ; and it is beautifully illustrated 
of white * men had perished for want of food some with tinted lithographs, besides being furnished with 
distance 'to the westwasd of that region. The date a serviceable map. About half the second volume is 
assigned .is the Spring of 1850. Sir Edward does not occupied with an appendix, containing valuable papers 
deem satisfied with the account, but thinks there are on arctic fish, fossils, the remains of an ichthyosaurus, 
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crustacean and shells, all by writers of eminent scien- 
tific reputation. Taken altogether, it seems to us a 
well-presented record of adventure and observation, 
and, as such, may be expected to find a cordial accept- 
ance wherever it may happen to obtain attention. 

• 

r 

THE IIOWLIN-iJ T) E It V 1 S II K S. 

One sees many disgusting exhibitions in the East, but 
not oho that is more so than the ceremony performed 
by the Howling Dervishes. To be sure, it is.your own 
fault if you do see it; they themselves-Miulike the 
Turning Dervishes at Rera and elsewhere,' who most 
willingly admit foreigners to their chapel— hate the 
presence of the ‘unclean’ like sin; and it is only 
through the interest of some great individual, and 
determined perseverance in making your applications, 
that you are admitted within the hallowed pfeemets 
of their convent. • 

Many and unsuccessful were our own attempts {or 
a sight of the mj story, until we at last succeeded in 
procuring tho gracious notvo of the* ajcli- priest at 
Broussa to our excellent recommendations by letter 
and personally from two gentlemen c*f influence, whose 
acquaintance we had made. To these insignia, we 
ventured to add our own earnest assurance that we 
would behave with all due reverence, and preserve a 
face of becoming length whilst pres. ut. * 

At the door, three youths who had been stationed 
there by the imam to wait upon us, and prevent tin* 
crowd from impeding our view, sjtooped to take oil* 
our slippers. This done, we were ushered upstairs to 
a small room beside the (‘Impel, tlroirjh whose latticed 
windows* we were to gaze upon D.^ mv .t-ery. The 
walls of the chapel present a ferocious sot! » f deeoia- 
tioti, reminding one of the chamber* of the Inqh'^ition. 
Like the mosques, and other holy nlnce*. 1 hoy* are 
ornamented with written sentene^ ’»om the Koran. 
But there is with these dervirf.es a difb reno; kIikIi 
ohil> you -Die suspended iuittle-axes, chains, skowois, 
pincers, spikes, which arc used*to torture tliene elves 
when tlte leligious frenzy becomes too intolerable tor 
the expression of the voice or of motion. 

The youths who formed our escort plaebd us in the 
best possible position to view the scene, and, then 
arranging themselves on each side, kept back the 
throng. Mary and hitter w r ere tho muffled impre- 
cations upon the giaours which arose *rom those 
beaten off as they tried hard to force within our 
charmed circle. Our small apartment filled fast, until, 
the heat becoming .oppressive, our dragoman observed 
that, if air were not admitted, lie was sure we coulu' 
not 9tay. Upon this, the youths immediately stopped 
all further entrance of spectators, and opened a small 
lattice, through which passed a gentle breeze, imparling 
a delicious coolness to that part of the room where we 
were stationed. 

A low monotonous chant rose to the lattice; w f o 
looked, and saw a train of dervishes slowly entering 
the chapel* beaded by their high-jiriest. The dervishes 
prostrated themselves upon the earth, their foreheads 
in the dust; the priest, stretching forth his opci\ palms 
to heaven, repeated a long low prayer. A tiger-skin 
was then spread before the Mihrab, and* upon this 
tho priest stationed himself. A rich green scarf was 
offered, with which he begirt himself with much 
ceremony. Then commenced a low horrifying wail, 
echoed by the; whole fraternity, who,, sat rocking their 
bodies to and fro till their foreheads* almost touched 
the floor. 

By degrees, the frenzy increased ; the eyes of the 
performers began to shino with a terribly unnatural 
lustre; foam gathered upon the lips, as in epilepsy; 
the countenance writhed in- the most frightful dis- 
tortions a perspiration, so profuse that it rolled 


down the cheek* in huge drops, roso upon the pale 
#md sickly brow; the k Al'lfih-hou ! ' each moment 
was cried with a redoubled) fury, until, with the 
violence of the shouts, th« voice gave way, and the 
words became mere frantic roarings, as irom a cavern 
of wild beasts. 

Suddenly, a sound, more distinct aiul nfore terrible 
than the rest arostf from the heaving and surging mass. 
‘Lab il ’Jali cl il TAriah!’ cried a voice pdioso tones 
were like nothing earthly ; and the others present 
cauglft up and echoed that fearful cry. The next 
moment, thtre was a demoniac shriek, and the man 
who had at first shouted, rolled over upon the ftoor 
m a deathlike convulsion. Those next him, with 
another frightful ‘ AlfiS-h-hoii,* turned to hit> relief. t 
They stretched him up — they chafed his hands — they 
rubbed and tried to henft Ins limbs; but ho lay inani- 
mate and rigid as a empso. 

Willi lightning vapidity, this infection of this par- 
oxysm spread; the ‘Lab il ’lab el l’AL’Kdis ’ became 
more teriihle still: tln^ devotees tossed their aims in 
Die* air, with the fury of maniacs. An instant more, 

1 and another dervish leaped from tin' floor, nyf feljj^t 
| through the heart, and fell in convulsions. 

I This brought the lYvnzy to a dima*:, # The imam 
' ^lcouraged the delirium hv voice, by bowks, by gesture. 

' A young man detached himself from the group. The 
high-priest took an instrument that looked much like 
| a pair of tones, with which he pinched his cheeks with 
! all his might ; Imt the dervish nude no sign of pain. A 
, little child, a sweet little girl, of about seven years of 
j age, entered the tliapil, end calmly laid herself down 
I upon the crimson rug. Assisted by tw« attendants, 

! who from the first had stationed themselves one on 
1 each side of the Mihrab, Die priest stopped upon her 
1 tender little frame, and stood tlierc some moments ; she 
must have suffered nm'di, but when he dismounted, 
i he rose and walked away with an air of extreme 
satisfaction. 

" >w commenced another and t quidly painful portion 
j of the service. Tho imam lcguhilod tho time of the 
; chant, by ever and anon t lapping his bands to increase 
| its speed, or commanding by gestures that it must be 
! slower. ’Wad succeeded 1o wail, ho Ad to howl, Arifili- 
! hou to Al’lah-hou, till at last, the strongest men, unable 
I to bear tho violence the exertion, fell to the ground 
jin eonvul /ons, or sobbed with anguish like infants. 
On the v.Jnole, a more revolting scene than the howling 
dervishes coujd not. b; r^idil;^ conceived ; and dreadful 
is the distortion of Dial spirit which Aran deem suoh 
torments are acceptable in tho eyes of (lod. 

A few day** afterwards, it was my fortune to make a 
^nore intimate acquaintance with one of these dervishes ; 
it was in this wi; o — The Osman' * have two diseases 
which are peculiar to tliemsolve^ the one they have 
named qclhnjih , tho other yAlanjih Under the head 
of gellinjik^they deseiibe almost* any possible illness 
of the body. The yillanjik is the rnoje simple and 
more easily ,i urcd disease of taie two : it signifies only 
toothache jts concomitant pains in the face. So 
difficult is the.geIUii,|ik to«‘ure, that tlie happy ability 
has long been vested in a single family*, through whom 
the power passes vith each generation ; but the yellan- 
jik can he cured by those emirs or dervishes who are 
descended from Eatima, the daughter of Mohammed. 

The charm consists in this. It is tho fair sex who 
are usually afflicted with face-ache in Turkey ; and, at 
anyrate, these quacks have a particular love for those 
who are called the ‘weaker vessels’ of humanity. 
The lady is affected with nervous pains in tho cheek* 
Faith is imperative, and there is one particular emir 
upon whom her choice falls. He is sent for; his feet 
arc folded beneath him upon the divan, and his green 
turban readjusted. The veiled beauty is led by a slavh 
pnto his august presence, and seated upon a low cushion 
‘before him. The emir utters a short prayer, lays his 
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thumb upon the nose, breathes softly upon the forehead, with passion, to Al’lah that X and ray stock, might bo 
gently rubs the cheek, and the treatment is complete, t withered up, root and branch ; that I might be, ero 
A young slave belonging to the house where for a twenty-four hours had elapsed, smitten and covered 
while we wtjre invited to sojourn, was afflicted with with boils and ulcers! Now he turned his attentions 
yelbinjik. Immediately, on her desire being made to the women in my family. These he cursed from 


known, a messenger was despatched fa r an emir whom my gfeat-grandmother to /ny great-granddaughter ; 
she named,' and who was rather eminent in the cures and, finally, he wound up .with a fervent prayer that 
he effected. The family, except one aged relative my wife 'might prove anything but faithful or fruitful; 
upon whonv this slave attended, were staying at their or that, if the latter petition failed, my issue might be 
country residence. Fitnet JJanamn was led into the to me the bitterest curse that ever fell to the lot of 
presence of the emir, lie might once have bfceu a a father.^ Since then I have often had a hearty smile 
handsome man, but now hi& counteimncb had taken at the discomfiture of the yellanjik doctor. 
that 1 'feickly and distorted expression which often / 

follows their dreadful ceremonies; and with hisT thick, ’ p ” 

bristling moustache and his long matted beard, it gave A t a t F D W A mdot?!? A 

him by.no means a prepossessing appearance. * 

I wafe that morning amusing myself with an elec- IN 1 11 11 E l: rAKTS * — rAKT ix. 

apparatus; and after lie hail operated upon Ox the evening of the third day after he left Perpignan, 
Fitnet, he passed me as* J stood in the piazza making Curios taid Mina slowly traversed the Isabella Place of 
experiments, winch piazza wa* bis nearest way to the Puigccrda, and stopped beneath the balcony of one of 
garde!, from her room, lie surveyed the jars for a fly best houses in it: but not without recognition, 
few moments with intense curiosity, and then departing for on that balcony had been seated a young and an 
fit 01 '! 1 distance, slowly drew forth a small brass old woman, gthb former of whom, in spite of the efforts 
ladle, and murmured : ‘Buckslush! Buckshish !’ of the other to restrain her, had sprung to her feet 

1 BuckshiaW*" Biiekshifili for what?’ I asked. the moment the muleteer entered the souare. and had 
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apparatus; and after lie bail operated upon Ox the evening of the third day after he left Perpignan, 
Fitnet, he passed me as* I stood in Ifce piazza making Curios taid Mina slowly traversed the Isabella Place of 
experiments, which piazza was Ins nearest way to the Puigccrda, and stopped beneath the balcony of one of 
gurdef. from her room, lie surveyed the jars for a fly best houses in it: but not without recognition, 
ew moments with intense curiosity, and then departing for on that balcony had been seated a young and an 
;^a fljjort distance, slowly drew forth a small brass old woman , 9 thb former of whom, in spite of the efforts 
adle, and murmured : ‘Buckslush! Buckshish !’ of tlie other to restrain her, had sprung to her feet 

‘BuckshuM* 11 Biiekshifili for what ? ’ I asked. the moment the muleteer entered the square, and had 


Tic made a gesture, intunatyig that to t,ive alms eontinued jovfnllv waving towards him a rich scarf 


his order was t lie usual thing. 

‘No; I cannot think of giving you bucksldsh. You 
are young and stiong ; you can work at your trade.’ 

‘1 do work— hard work.’ 

‘For whom ? ’ 

‘Allah.’ 

‘But your work is profitless to both Him and your- 
self. I shall not encourage it. It is spoken ’ ’ pursued 
I with the usual Osmanli e xpression of decision. 

I was in the midst of an interesting experiment, and 
I turned to my apparatus. The dervish qu.udy seated 
himself upon the ground, doubled up his feet beneath 
him, still presented his brass dish, and there lie sat 
motionless as au image carved in marble. Thus tiling- 


she wore. She was a beautiful young creature, cast 
more in the Andaiueian than in the Catalan mould — 
her motliec had befit a native of Sevilla — and the some- 
what fantastic costume of the country rather enhanced 
than diminished her charms. The outlines of a red 
skirt and of a bla^k velvet bodice, tightly fitting her 
figure, shewed the perfect symmetry of her form ; the 
uKxado or serge mautp, which covered her head, served 
as a foil to a, pair of most bewitching eyes and a 
complexion of dazzling clearness; while among the jet- 
black •tresses that bowed over her shoulders, sparkled 
pmdralds and amethysts of such size that they would 
ha\e distorted th*. delicate ears to which they were 
pendants, had not tteV weight, been chiefly borne by 


went on for the next half-hour. I Jut I was ileU pi lined silken threads •■owcaled btnoath the eap. Vanishing 
not to be weaned into gmng him huekshish, and his from the balcony w hi«a Mina was within a few paces 


imperturbable staring had become unpleasant. 


of the house, she appeared at the door before Carlos 


Just bid him about Ins business,’ said I to the had well ajiuhted, and welcomed him with every 


dragoman. 

He did so; but the dervish intimated thiU he should 
not retire without the money. V 


demonstration of joy. 

‘ Welcome, Carlos —welcome,’ said she, as she led him 
into the house, not, however, before she had saluted 


‘If you do not go voluntarily, 1 shall be \nder the Mina too, by patting the sleek neck of the animal — a 
disagreeable necessity of (p/)mf* *lling you,Vaid 1. condescension which that sagacious quadruped met 

•The dervish % merely gate a complacent chuckle, by a pm L toss of the head, which plainly meant — ‘No 
which said that he defied me to get rid of him. humbug: it is little, comparatively speaking, that you 

care lor me to which was added a champing sound, 


‘ Very good,’ replied 1. ‘ Now amid, if I do what you 


■ — j n 7 .a * uv nuui , v V..I1L- iui mi: , i At w v> iLa iiuwru a uuauipi i it; ouunu, 

w'ill not like, it is not my fault.’ A'Vhich evidently hinted that a measure of oats would 

I had a large eoil^ptachine on table before me, j have been much more to the purpose. • ^ 


which, as those acmpwnted with such apparatus know, ‘ Welcome, my dear friend,’ repcate 
tortures the nerves beyond the power of the strongest ‘ Supper is ready — 1 prepared it myself. 


man to endure voluntarily more than a/ew seconds. 
I laid hold of Isis dish w^h the conductor, and, by way 
of a sample, gave him a moderate dose from a smaller 
battery Ho laughed derisively, saying: 1 Abiah el 
il 1’AlTuli I * « 

‘Then here goes!’ pursued I, putting the magnet 
into the coil, whilst the attendants •crowded round to 


‘ Welcome, my dear friend,’ repeated the girl. 
‘ Supper is ready — 1 prepared it myself. You must 
be tired and hungry.’ 

‘ I have succeeded,’ said Carlos, as ho took his place 
opposite to her at table. # 

‘Now the Queen of Heaven be praised! But I 
knew you would. Then*all goes well?’ 

‘ Corricnte — all’s right — certainly,’ was the reply. 

BuUthough the muleteer spoke thus, something still 


see the effect. It was instantaneous. lie rolled over seemed to oppress hira;*his brow was gloomy, and he 
upon the ground with a yell-like ‘ Al’I&h-hou! * The ppoke but tittle during the repast. When it was over, 
arms quivered in their sockets ; the dish, which now he gave an account, though not a full one, of his visit 
he would fain have let go if he could, flashed about to old Levi, and when that was concluded^he rose and 
m his convulsed hands like a rocket ; the countenance said : * But I must go. The early morning inust find 
was distorted with pain and rage. In a few moments, me on my way oj*ce more to Andorra/ * 
feeling satisfied that he had had enough, I released ‘Why so, Carlos?’ asked Juana. ‘Why so?’ she 
him from the coil. He rose, and, nearly upsetting the repeated, in a tone that expressed partly surprise and 
down the steps into*the partly anxiety. ‘ Is not all iiow arranged ? * 

* There, at what he considered a safe ‘ Quien sabe ?— Who knows ? ’ replied Carlos in the 

SHf®®* he burned, and a more liberal allowance of favourite but evasire phrase of the Spaniard. ‘-No 
Kfu J ie T er / elk , to the an y “an than those compro nada de gangas — I count nothing a bargain. We 

which he bestowed on me. He prayed, his face livid must be sure.’ 


condescension which that sagacious quadruped met 
by a pm L toss of the head, which plainly meant — ‘No 
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‘Then you will see Sagritn • again ? * cried Juana heelg, had piveft harmonious prognostics of another, 


hastily, and in a voice that #poke evident apprehension. 4 vh°n a confused murmur rose from the crowd, which in 
iOh,.do not go. Stay with me. I am fearful of some that place was almost ex* lusmdy of visitors from the 
mischance. Some friend of yours will go/ litfcle town of Canillo in Andorra.. Significant looks 

‘It is to avoid the possibility of :i mischance that I were exchanged, and the couples yho had been about 
go — that I go rnysclf/ returned Carlos, a deep* shade to take their places retired with some precipitation 
passing over his countenance. * I must make sure/ from the circle — all except one young man and his 
The -sun was gilding the highest mountain -tops partner, who, by t«hc withdrawal of their companions, 
next morning when once im^e Carlos left Buigecrda were left in significant and painful isolation. By his 
behind him. This time, however, he was on foot, vest of blue velvet, his red silk sasli, and the fine cotton 
and his dress was different from that he had worn stockfncs appearing over his hempen sj>a> fillup it was 
on his two former journeys. Instead oA the broad not difficult to recognise in the cavalier an Andorran 
sombrero and the full cloak, he now si cwori the of the upper class ; it was, in fact, Guyoneme SagTita, 
peculiar garb of his province, trousers <, ' a dark and the girl was Juana. For a moment, they remained 
colour, coming up high on his breast ; n shor„ embroi- motionless and undecided, but rapidly collecting him- « 
dered jacket, with alight capa or gambotc over it ; the self, for the demonstration regarding them h;td been 
gorro or red Phrygian bonnet, with the peak rolled up too little equivocal to be mistaken, Sagritit'bSwed to 
and gathered forward over his head. liis tiembling and agitated partner, and, taking nyi r * 

‘Little thinks my poor Juana of what I am aliouj to hand, led her hac’k to the old woman who acted as her 
do because it must lie done. Yet she seemed uneasy — duenna, hut who was, in fa**t, her servant; for Juana 
said she had forebodings — promised to pass the riayjn was an orphan, and really no nearer relative* than 
prayer for me on her knees before the shrine of Our Sngrita himself, who, as has boon said, was her cousin. 


Lady of llrgel. Yet it is for her Honour 

requires it. Let us smoke/ Almost mechanical!}*, 
for he continued his musings, Carlos rolled himself .1 


‘"Nurse! nurse! 1 (so Juana was wont to call tli^vorljjjy 
v. oman), ‘your arm, quick, and lot us go home/ 

At tins moment, Carlos tf»amo up, * 1 ^ .fl seemed to 


cigarette with national skill, and lighted it with his | jpnther at » glance how jnatters stood. 


flint and steel. 


‘ You here, too!' exclaimed Sagnta, ns coon as he 


‘Have I made everything safe, after all? * lie asked saw the other, 
himself. 4 Surely that old man at Perpignan nay Carlos did not, reply; he only folded his arms, and 
be trusted. And as to that Frenchman of Foix — I covered the other with a cold stern look. But so stern 
promised to see him again in a week, and this is now was it, that, after a vain effort to stand his ground, the 
the seventh day r . I did not calculate on having to go Andorran quailed, and muttering some inarticulate 
to Perpignan. But he will 'urely give me a short words, turned and moved off, the little 'crowd which 
grace. One day, or at most two,^vdl decide the people had now gathered making way* for him, as if they 
at Andorra, and he is not lik dy to . 0111c there shrunk from his touch by* an instinctive feeling of 
himself. Oh, Sngrita, S igi ita ! w hat a cui se you have ablionvnce. Stooping for a moment at a booth, he 
been to more than one, Guyoneme' Sngrita 1 L'"^ the j called for a measure of wme, gulped it.down at a single 
avenger is at hand, though :c« vet thou little tlmmest ' draught, and tlwn, throwing the dealer a peseta for 


how the vengeance will come l f £l my T Juana, as 
little thinkest thou ! 1 * • • 

Leaving (kirlns to pursu* hi'- way with a Ik:, t full 
alternately of love for the one, :*nd of loathing for tin* 
other of the two persons who now alone occupied his 
thoughtH, we now cast a retrospective gl mce at the 


liayrneiit, took liis way with long strides towards his 
•native valley. 

i :yi while, the nur-:c* with great, volubility was 
pouring forth explanations and excuses, partly to 
Cailos, partly to the bystanders. 

4 What could we do?’ she cried in* great excitement. 


circumstances antecedent to the opening of our story*, ‘ What could I do? What could Juana do? I was 


and forming the necessary* clue to it. 


afraid of llyit horrid gi'in ; so was Juana. 80, when he 


It was the annual festival of Puigccrda, .1 famous asked lu*yt'» duuv, uh.it could we do? lie is her, 
festival; not a pleasure-hunter lor leagues round, who cousin, j.fter all. It was only for a dance— one dance* 
could possibly he present, had failed to at?- nd. The - one sii.gh^lanco. Oh, Varies! speak ! Speak, Carlos ! 
little town had attracted within its walls, still Marl: Say, am I to Maine ? It Juana to Manic?' 3 

with the fire of civil war, and .scarred by Oarlist tbol, ‘Fnl mu<h, perhaps- -von nurse, 1 mean; and Juana 
all that was gay in that district of Catalonia, m .knows 1 do not blame h<*r/ said Carles. ‘ But enough 
Andorra and the Cerdagne. Since early morning, tlu *>1‘ this. (k>iis with me. Here «"c too many* friends. 
Isabella Place, and the extensive meadow that stretches kood people, lot pas**, I pray/ # 

along by the canal, had been crowded with the holiday ‘Ob, if Carlo satisfied Aarlos is the best 
folk. With untiring elasticity, stout lads and hand- judge 1 — "Carlos is doubtless ri«?!it ' — said various 
some girls kept up, round numerous and indefatigable voices, as Hie muleteer and the two women retired, 
orchestras, their respective local or national dances, such And the nuHo striking up again, anoitier dance w*as 
as the CataloniUn putsmis <lc bail?, the classic mntrepas, formed, and 1- tlm moment the incident was forgotten, 
or the vigorous salt, the mountaineer- jig or btmrrc , or But what ' »1 caused the temporary interruption of 
the dizzy bctlza , as the waltz fa there called ; while the the Puigcem.i festivities, ;fnci whence arose the feeling 
matrons and the cldors of the people, seated by long so unequivocally manifested towards Sngrita? 
tables, under the shade of fir-branches plaited into Guyoneme SugHta, an only child, had inherited, in 
rustic bowers, watched and cfiticisod the performers, or his twenty-second ■ ear, a large fortune for an Andorran, 
passed from hand to hand the porro-n , or flat hut long- Naturally enough, lie began to look about for a wife, and, 
necked earthenware bottle, from which, holding it up as was perhaps also natural, his choice fell on Juana, 
at arms-length, they would pour a small cascade of liis cousin by the mother's side. Little dreaming of a 
■wine down their throats, without any slip between its refusal, he soon asked her in marriage of her family, 
mouth and their lip. Traders-enmt w^ro invoking But he was sadly disappointed ; for the parents of the 
purchasers for their ribbons, sweetmdatt. and jewels ; girl — without assigning their real reasons, which arose 
jugglers were juggling, and quack-doctors vaunting from well grounded distrust of his character— declined 
their medicaments ; gipsies— but to bo short, it was a the* offer, giving as their excuse her extreme youth, 
high holiday, and a Catalonian ofie. She was then, in fact, but fourteen years of age. Deeply 

One of the dances had just been brought to an end, mortified by this refusal— fbr he , fyiw through the 
wad the musicians, who with flageolet, tambourine, oboe, pretence put forward— he immediately offered his hand 
borastO) and bagpipe, allowed but little rest to toes and .to one of her companions, a girl in comparatively poor 
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. circumstances, thinking to revenge hfenself by provok- 
ing the envy of his relatives, which, in his self-conceit 
for his vanity was unfunded, he doubted not would 
certainly bc f raised when they should sec the humble 
girl become the slnyrer of his wealth, lie was accented 
in this instance; and retiring with his bride to his 
property, fie forswore, as lie thought for ever, the scene 
of what ho Considered his humiliation. Two years 
passed on r anything but happily, for his repulse by 
Juana’s parents still rankled at his heart; and as for 
his poor wife, a gentle and mon’ensive creature, sfie had 
to bear the consequences, and suffered irtucli. About 
thef end of that time, some business relating to his 
cattle obliged him to revisit Puigccrda. Thorp, to his 
surprise, for lie had shunned all communication with 
her or Jier family, he fotirid that .Juana Avas ptill unmar- 
ried. N^r making inquiries, he learned that this was 
from lack of op])orlunity, as she had received 
several excellent offers* nor from hef being controlled 
by her father or mother, both of whom had died. He ! 
immediately took it into his h^ad— so extreme was his 
self -complacency— that she had in reality loved him 
all along, and had resolved, since lie had placed himself ! 
beyond her reach, to live and die a maid for his dear | 
sake. He of course* highly elated at the supposed 1 
discovery; and, in the exultation of his imagined ' 
triumph, he openly cursed his precipitation in having, 1 
by his own inconsiderate and hasty marriage, placed j 
between his couain and himself the only bar. es he now j 
declared, which existed to their union, and he took care ! 
that this confession of his repentance and regret should 1 
reach the girl’s ears. It was after such avowals that j 
he returned “home to Canillo in Andorra; but thence, 1 
after passing a few days with his unhappy wdfe, during ! 
which time he shewed himself more discontented and | 
savage than ever, lie again descended into Spain, i 
alleging urgent business, and taking the road to Urge 1 . ! 
Two days nfVr, he returned. The next night his wife j 
was taken suddenly ill; and on the morrow, after some ' 
hours of great suffering, she died. The corpse was, I 
by his orders, buried the same day, and the funeral 
ceremony was scarcely over when lie again set out 
from Canillo. 

The sudden dcfttli of Sagrita’s wife deeply impressed 
the people of the -village and its neighbourhood, and 
she was much regretted by th#un ; foi« her mild and 
unassuming disposition had Avon the hc arWjof all w ho 
kneuv, and, what was the same thing, of all \ ho pitiel 
her. Still, no one sm* pointed ►or dreameil^Mint a crime i 
had been eordmitted. These simple and innocent j 
people scarcely knew what crime aviis, for even the | 
most trifling offences are rare in that secluded pasloraJ I 
and thinly peopled valley. A* 

But when, oil thcir^visit to Puigcjjfda, on tlie occasion 
of its festival, AvhicJ^fcll only two (lays after— not all 
their sorrow' for Sagrita’s wife, real and unaffected as it 
was, could keep them away from their myiuiil gather- 
ing — they hosird of th^ unguarded declarations and 
hints that had fallen from their little-loved country- 
man, suspicion began to arise in the mic&d of evoiyone, 
"which became stronger and*stronger as they gradually 
confided it to each other, and found that the same dark 
misgivings had occurred to all. Atul when that sus- 
picion was confirmed by the appearance of Sagrita, and 
his leading Juana out to dance- -the poor girl, it is but 
right here to remark, Avas as yet wholly ignorant not 
only, of the circumstances but of the fact of his Avife’s 
dgath — no doubt any longer existed for them ; and thus 
it was that they recoiled with natural horror from one 
whom they all hoav believed to, he a murderer. 

A few words more will bring up our retrospect 
to the .point at which we commenced our tale. <The 
AhSorrans, on their return from Tuigcerda, at once 
communicated their suspicions to the civil authorities 
of their valleyV-mamely, the syndic and the two 
viguiers. These ’officers immediately instituted an 


inquiry, which soon left little doubt of Sagrita’s guilt. 
It was ascertained that the, journey lie had undertaken 
just before his wife’s death had been to Ur gel, and 
that in that town he had bought a quantity of arsenic 
from a gipsy-farrier. The body of his wife was 
exliufhed, aq(l a large quantity of arsenic was detected 
in the remains, through the usual processes, by a 
French •physician who was established at Urgel. A 
prosecution, conducted ^fter the primitive manner of 
the valley, was instituted, and the wretched man, who 
seemed gpinpletelv prostrated and incapable of making 
any defence, was found guilty, and condemned to death. 
On this /allowed the applications to the respective 
exoeutio/ers of the Vricge anil the Pyrenees Orien- 
tates, w/ich applications, as we have seen, were baffled 
the one after the other by the intervention of Carlos. 
His motives for that intervention Ave have already seen 
explained to Levi of Perpignan : Sagrita was the 
couftinPol Juana. It only remains to be added, that the 
gin was actually betrothed to Carlos, though the fact 
\Vas unknown to her cousin, and that their marriage 
had been postponed only because of the death of her 
parents, thq oho of Avlioni had followed the other to the 
grave after an interval of but a few months. 

We left Carlos on his way to Andorra. Blit before 
entering the -valley with him, a re must say a few Avords 
about a district so seldom visited, except by the fo\T 
inhabitants of the immediately adjacent country, and 
so little kfioAvn even by name to the world at large. 

Three mountain -glens, the wildest, perhaps, and the 
most picturesque of the Pyrenees, the basin formed by 
the union o( !hesC| glens, together Avitli the widening 
opening of that hasm, Avhieh stretches and expands 
towards Spain, form /his little territory, the dimensions 
of which may be. from north to south, six-and-thirty 
miles, from east to Avest, thirty. It contains six 
coim^unes or parishes, amongst- Avhich are those of 
old* Andorra, the chief town, and Carrillo, mentioned 
above ; and the population, of about 8000, is dis- 
tr'rimtttl amongst aVtovo thirty villages or hamlets. 
It is enclosed on all sidcv by the Pyrenean spurs, 
the at aiers of Avhich fire carried off by the Valirn, a 
tributary of the Segre, which, in its turn, flows, at 
Mequinenza^, into thv Ebro, l)o\vn this water- wftj r is 
floated much of the wood with which Andorra is covered. 
Its woods, indeed, constitute a -very important part of 
its resources, much charcoal being consumed at home 
in its forges, which, as iron is plentiful, are numerous: 
it is oven* said that the name of Andorra is derived 
from the Arabic thnra , ‘a place thick vrilh trees.* 
The valley of the V a lira produces excellent crops of 
grain ; but their flocks and herds form the chief wealth 
of the inhabitants, and it is from the pastoral life they 
lead, added to the natural seclusion of the whole 
locality, that the primitive character of the ancient 
republic is preserved ; for, curious to say, an ancient 
republic it is — its origin as a separate, if not altogether 
independent state, dating from the time of Charlemagne, 
more than a thousand years ago. r l5iat monarch, in 
return for the assistance he received from the Andorrans 
of the time, when lie defeated the Moors in the neigh- 
bouring valley — called that of Carol to this day — having 
conferred on them the privileges which their descend- 
ants still ,enjoy. Their* independence, indeed, is not 
altogether absolute, for in spiritual matters they arc 
subject to the Spanish bishop of Urgel, and in temporal, 
their two magistrates — called, from time immemorial, 
their viguiers— are appointed the one by that prelate, 
the other by thoFrench government ; while they also 
pay to the latter a yearly tribute of gome L.40. # ’ 

Tempting as is the present opportunity to enlarge 
upon the condition of this interesting little common- 
wealth, we must not allow ourselves to be drawn 
further from our proper tale than is necessary to 
elucidate it; we, therefore, must content ourselves 
by assuring the lover of scenery at once grand and 
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beautiful— the sportsman, whether it be with rod or 
gun — the naturalist, let his preferred department be 
zoology, botany, or mineralogy — and the student of 
men and manners who would find something very 
original and simple— that in the Valley of Andorra 
they will each and nil find abundant opportunity to 
gratify their respective tastes. And for further infor- 
mation on what seems to us rather an interesting 
subject, wo may refer the reader — as, perhaps, be will 
have anticipated — to Mr Murray’s Handbooks for 
France and Spain, though in this case both a<*! rather 
meagre as to details ; and to A Summer in the, Pyrenees , 
by the late Honourable James Erskine Mi fray, the 
only traveller, so far as we kno» r , who lias published 
anything like a satisfactory and full acCjuut of 
Andorra from personal observation. 

HIDDEN TREASURIES 01' TlflC , 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 4 

Visiting the splendid lnills of the British Museum, I 
have often stood before the colossal st«tue«*and reliefs 
of those very Egyptian Pharaohs and Assyrian kings 
familiar to me from my earliest youth by the history 
of Joseph and Moses, and llozekiah and Isaiah; and 
often have T admired the fragments of Pcrsopolis, the 
reliefs of Lycia, and the frieze of the Parthenon, which 
carried me back, not only to the age of Darius and 
Harpagus and Pericles, hut likewise to the happy 
time when 1 was first introduced to those august per- 
sonages at school. At such moments I could not hut 
enVy the hold and fortunate discoverers, Belzom, Sir 
Charles Fellows, Botta, and Luvwd. 1 imagined the 
excitement they must June Jolt wi»*n disinterring 
the monuments of past greatness. Whoever has had 
the good-fortune ol being present at Pompon L ^the 
discovery of a Roman house, and beheld on the walls 
for the first time, after a lapse^^r ’iteen centuries, 
those paintings, the last proprietor id which *v;m a 
contemporary of Christ and flic apostles, must cenainly 
number those moments amongst* the most interesting 
epochs of his life. Still, there are hut few It) whom 
such a pleasure is allotted, and 1 do no* belong to 
them. But when I see that a visit to the Etruscan 
‘Necropolis, or a saunter through the streets of Pompeii, 
is impossible for me, 1 comfort mvself w it h the thought 
that, after all, 1 could scarcely make a discovery either 
in Italy, or Egypt, or Assyria. Wherever* 1 might 
go, other parties have preceded me ; the scholars 
have published everything worth publishing, and the 
Cockneys have line! the satisfaction cf associating 
the illustrious names of Smith, Taylor, and Evans, 
with those of King Cheops, Pericles, and Phidias, by 
scratching them into the granite of the Pyramids and 
the marble of the Parthenon. 

Accustomed to visit sometimes the British Museum, 
I have often been agreeably surprised by some new 
additions to th5 treasures exhibited in the upper 
rooms, such as were not, to my knowledge, lately 
acquired by the trustees. Ons morning, lor instance, 
I found there the celebrated ivory tablet of Count 
Tavern a, representing the body of Christ, raisod by 
two angels, which Count Cico£nara, in his Stnria della 
Scultura , pronounced to be the finest ivory sculpture 
of the sixteenth century. Again, some most interesting 
Byzantine and medieval enamels made their appear- 
ance; next, a splendid set of antique glass-camcos, 
were exhibited* which I immediately recognised qs 
the collection of the late Mr Town fey, mentioned 
’ by the excellent Josiali Wedgwood, ‘potter to Her 
Majesty/ in hie description, of the Portland Vase; 
and I felt the truth of the learned potter’s remark, 
that 4 those glasses will shew to the astonishment of 
the intelligent artist what perfection this beautiful 
and valuable art (of glass-making) had attained by 


the ancients, an& to wh it amazing extent it might 
ilc carried in this enlightened age of invention, 
gel. ilia, and taste, if it was emancipated from tlio 
restiaints which a mistakth policy has imposed upon 
it.’* Enjoying these splendid remains of antiquity, 
especially the beautiful procession of Bnpchus and 
Ariadne, one of the tnost charming compositions of 
antiquity, 1 wished that only Mr Apsloy Pcliatt were 
standing by, now that the taxes on glass diavo been 
abolished, Yo take a hint from the Townley pastes as 
to how nmeli there remains to be achieved until our 
tumblers an if decanters become works of ait, instead 
of works of more industry. 

But the sudden appearance of those precious glass 
antiques was to me of still higher importance, as it 
confirmed my suspicion that there are hidden treasures 
in the Museum, unknown perhaps even to the’ trustees. ^ 
I could not forget that the Townley pastes were 
bought by act of parliament in* IS 14 ; and that in the 
eyes of tin; Museum authorities they became ripe for 
exhibition only after fcuving been buried in Some 
dark recess forty years, watched by some antediluvian 
dragon, lest their beauty might refine the tast£**>f thjs 
multitude, or inspire some poor artisan with the 
ambition of emulating the 'wonders of reiPioflean Greece 
aAd imperial Home. Ail my endeavours were hence- 
forth directed to the discovery of the* spot where the 
treasures of the Museum lay hidden. Once 1 succeeded 
in getting into the subterraneous vaults, where, to 
my great astonishment, I discovered the workshop of 
the restorer of the Assyrian reliefs, wlm joined some 
Nmevite fragments slowly 1o one another until they 
took the shape of a battle-scene; and* convinced 
myself that, at the rate the work proceeded, the inte- 
resting reliefs may be exhibited about the time when 
Signor Pamz/.i brings iiis catalogue 1 of the library to 
the letter Z. In the next vault, T found a number of 
Etruscan stonc-eoflins, adorned with rude but mytho- 
logically interesting reliefs, and was informed that the 
cellar was destined to be transformed into an elegant 
Etri sesv museum. Proceeding with my subterranean 
inquiries, 1 stumbled upon a quantity of plaster-casts, 
which probably never will he exhibited here, since the 
collection of the Cn stal Palace is far superior to them 
in arrangement and completeness ; and I could not 
repress the ^Inflight tltat, distributed among the art- 
schools o 1 * -Am gland, they might be of greater use than 
thus packed up in the cellars of the Museum. 

Disappointed in my Subterranean # rambles, and 
convinced that no discoveries of any moment can h(f 
made underground, I directed my attention to the 
upper story. mysterious door at the end of the large 
'ft 11 which is half filled with British, northern, and 
medieval monuirn* peculiarly ^ traeted my notice. 
From time to turn ’ iaw panics l. Relies and gentle- 
men ringing the hell and entering, and remaining 
inside for a %nsiderablo time : I concluded, therefore, 
that there m" t be something* to be seoft. Resolved 
to fathom the mystery, 1 likewise rung the bell, which 
was opened ,» v .♦ doorkeeper, w ho demanded to know 
wdiat I w anted. In my confhsion, I muttered the name 
of one of the Museum officials, and was immediately 
led to him. lie received mo with the greatest polite- 
ness, and witlioii' hesitation shewed mo into the 
sanctissimum. In the centre of a square room of 
middling size, and lit by sky-light, I saw the celebrated 
Portland Vase. This master-piece of antique glass- 
manufacture, i|* will be recollected, was shivered to 
pieces by a fanatical English iconoclast, but restored 
with admirable skill by Mr Houbleday. It is now 
removed from the public gaze, and admired only by 
thos^ whose social or literary position gives them the 


* Description of the Portland Vase, #c., byJosiah Wedgwood, 

F.lt S. and A.S., Potter to Her Majesty, and the Bakes of York and 
OLarcnce. London : 1790. (Page 30.) 
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privilege of being admitted to the ‘ GoH! Room/ so called 
because the glass-caBes along the walls contain antiqul 
gold ornaments. I admrred the light and elegant Etrus- 
can bracelet? and wreaths*found in the necropolis of 
Tuscany, and the ornaments of Magna Graccia, nobler 
in design, ynd of lighter art. Among them 1 perceived 
the archaic gold patera of Agrigentum, adorned 
with sacrificial animals, and the silver mirror-case of 
Tarentum,* with the graceful representation of Venus 
at her toilet. The heavy Roman rings anfl trinkets, 
more valuable for tlic wciglit of gold than for artistic 
merit, answer entirely to the estimation the lords of 
the ancient world had for solid wealth; i or, according 
to Pcfcronius,* ‘a, lump of gold is more beautiful than 
anything Phidias and Apelles — poor crazy Greeks - 
have produced.’ Messrs Brawn, , I ones, and Rolnnson 
ft ^ra. quire of the same opinion, though not at all 
acquainted with Fetrpnius and his Sati/) iron. TJie 
Celtic rings, necklaces, and fragments of armour, all 
of solid gold, exhibited here m two glass-cases, arc 
not Jess interesting, since they belong to a time when 
Ireland was the richer and more cultivated of the 
Shiter-fc lands. 

Along tl ie ea stern wall, the cases seemed to he in 
some disor?W\ Greek and Roman terra -cotta frag- 
ments were here exhibited, scarce! v worthy of being 
company with 'some Knunite ivories of the highest 
interest, sent, by Mr Loft us from Assyria. The I 
hounds of Sennhcherih, from his palace at Nine veil. ! 
though only of baked clay, could not fail to attract j 
rny attention; nor the terra-cotta tablet horn Laky- j 
Ion, presented by Prince Albert, which represents a , 
sportsman ornl his dogs — a rare specimen of Baby- 
lonian art, as it was patronised at the coin l of King 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Highly satisfied with the view of these valuable 
relics, I turned' towards the door, when, m another | 
dark corner of the glass-case, I beheld several smaller 
cases filled with engraved genu*. Looking closer. I 
saw their cases covered with dust, a certain token that 
they had not been disturbed for many years /and to 
my great satisfaction, I found it impossible to make 
out the representations ori the gems through the double 
glass behind which they were placed. What was im- 
possible for me, was ot course impossible foi others; 
and thus I had at length reached the* gcrl for which 
I had yearned so long and so earnestly :Vhc re the}' 
lay before me, those treasures, the exclusive sight of 
which was to, he the •pride of my flit u re years! 
Without much hesitation, 1 asked the polite gentleman 
who had shewn me into the Gold Room permission to 
examine the rings in question. It was evidently 
unusual, and perhaps an impertinent desire. But tfle 
gentleman, though comcw hat en^flrassed, complied, 
for lie was you xrf and not yet swaddled and mum- 
mified in red tape. He opened the ease, brought 
the gems in^o the Medal Room, and shaving me the 
rings one by one, sceiced to be as much astonished 
at their beauty, and as unacquainted with them, as I 
was myself. * 

< Such engraved gems are lasting monuments of the 
diffusion of taste and the high perfection of art among 
the ancients. As they are nearly indestructible, their 
number is really astonishing. Whilst Count Clarac, 
the accomplished French archaeologist, was not able to 
trace more than about 3000 antique statues in Europe 
---of course not including the statuettes under two feet 
high — there are about 50,000 antique*engraved gems 
in the different public museums and collections of 
private amateurs. Indeed, there is scarcely anything 
more loYfJtf than a series of sparkling gems ennobled 
by tM£ .stamp of genius. Accordingly, from* the 
earliest times of antiquity, collections of gems were 
prized. * Mithriaates, the most celebrated king 


* Satyricon, ch, lxxxviii 


of those countries which are now the theatre of war, 
whose residence was Sinope, and the Crimea, the scene 
of his death, formed a most important collection of 
engraved precious stones, which, after his defeat, were 
exhibited at the triumph of Pompeius at Rome, and 
dedicated by the great conqueror to the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus. Julius Caisar was, likewise, a 
connoisseur and collector of gems. He dedicated his 
collection to the temp^b of his ancestral patroness, 
the victorious Venus ; for at that time the temples 
were ajrind of museum, and, according to the old 
custom of 'Rome and Greece, every work of genius, 
every inif-iortant statue, every beautiful picture,* was 
regard cd/as the conation property of all the citizens, 
:.s 1 lie common glory of the country, not to be hidden 
in private palaces, but to he displayed before tlie whole 
people; therefore all the great monuments of art, 
the works* of Phidias, Praxiteles, Lysippus, or Apelles, 
aigl I*olygm>tus, were exhibited m temples or under 
porticoes in the market -places — the inscription men- 
tnming the donor's name being the only reward of 
those who had bought them for the public. 

At the Vine of the invasion, of the barbarians, tlie 
statues of gold, silver, and brass were broken and 
melted down; in Christian times, the marble statues 
were olUn tin own into the lime-kiln, and converted 
into cement; but the engraved gems could neither be 
melted nor turned to any utilitarian purpose. Some 
O! the lai'ger stones were broken by fanaticism ; but 
the great hulk of the smaller ones escaped destruc- 
tion: they never disappeared entirely from sight ; and 
thus, at. the timeVof the revival of arts and science, 
eminent men wire soon attracted by their beauty. 
Petrarch collected tb m ; and Lorenzo de Medici, who 
succeeded in making the acquisition of about thirty 
master-pieces of glyptic art, had them marked with 
liis^’Vbti.ds. After Ins death, Ins treasures were dis- 
persed during the Pazzi riots at Florence; most of his 
gems came into ttou^V'MCssion of the Farnese family, 
and non exhibited i« the palace of the ‘ Studj * 
at Naples. It was w itli pleasure we met with the name 
of the great medieval patron of art and sciemee 
on one of the cameos of the British Museum, repre- 
senting a nurching Jion cut out of the pink layer of 
a cornelian onyx. This beautiful cameo is as yet 
unedited; no author on gems has ever mentioned it 
among the treason’s of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

The delight derived 1 1 om the contemplation of gems, 
which served in ancient times as the vehicle for copies 
of the; most celebrated master-works of art, and for 
multiplying them by impressions, was so universally 
shared during the last three centuries, that numerous 
collections were formed, first in Italy, then in all 
the transalpine countries. Peyrcse, the philologist ; 
Lauthier, the apothecary ; Ilascas de Bagarris ; King 
Henry IV. of France ; Louis XIV.; Philippe, Duke of 
Orleans (the Regent) ; Mr Crozat, the merchant- 
prince; Empress Josephine; Madame de Stael; and the 
Due de Blacas, minister of Charles w T ere the most 
celebrated collectors of gems in France. Among the 
English, the Earl of Arhndel is mentioned as the first 
who possessed an important collection of these minia- 
ture antiquities, wdiicli are said by Goethe to contain 
the deepest meaning in 'the narrowest space. Henry, 
Prince of Wales, purchased the gems that belonged to 
Abraham Gorlaeus, a Dutch connoisseur; King George 
III. acquired the i Dactyliotheca Smithiana* — that is 
to say, one hundred gems belonging to Mr John Smith, 
English consul *at Venice, edited with typographical 
splendour, buf, unhappily, nearly all of them modern 
copies. The Duke of Devonshire paid enormous sums 
for master-pieces of glyptic art : the fragment of ft 
cow in amethyst, by the Greek artist Apollonides, 
cost him 1000 guineas; the celebrated figure of 
Diomedes, by Dioscorides, set in a ring, something more. 
The collection of tlie Duke of Marlborough became 
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celebrated, not only from its own merit, but likewise 
from the skill of Cipriani •and Bartolozzi, who drew 
and engraved it : a complete copy of the work fetching 
even now about L.200 under the hammer. Not less 
beautiful wero the collections of the Earl of Carlisle 
and Lord Beverly, of whifch some casts are preserved 
in the British Museum; far towards the .close of the. 
last century, a collection of gems was the indispensable 
appendage of every great hoiise* claiming the honour 
of patronising art. Mr Thomas Jenkins, at that time 
a celebrated English banker and dealer m antiquities 
at Rome, when driven by the French from his house 
in 1790, thought his collection of cameos am' intaglios 
so valuable, that lie concealed them immedi/u ly about 
his person. He died at Yarinou«ui, on landing after a 
storm at sea, having received considerable hurt from 
his treasures hidden on his body. 

The gems of the British Museum belonged partly 
to the Townlcy Collection; sonic very select oik? were 
presented by Mr Cracherode ; but the most beautiful 
of them come from the bequest of Mr Bavin Ivnigltf. 
Though few in number, they are still equal in import- 
ance to any collection in Europe. There is, tin* instance, 
the portrait of Julius Cjcsar in front, cut oito the most 
limpid cornelian, the work of Dioscoruies, the artist 
who, according to Pliny and Suetonius, cut the portrait 
of Augustus for the imperial seal. The stone belonged 
for main centuries to the treasures of the cathedral of 
Figcac in France, and was presented to tin* minister 
Colbert by the chapter of the church. It is a master- 
piece of art, and probably the most beautiful of all the 
portraits of the dictator. There is, rfcain. a most lovely 
group — Psycho caught in a Imp among flowers, deeply 
repenting her imprudence, white Cupid conies compas- 
sionately to her rescue. The execution of tins erouj 
is as beautiful sis the conception is charming. It. is 
the work of the Greek artist Tamphdus. (.hi nt \hcr 
gem, we see Cupid drawing a crocodile from the water 
by means of a peculiar kind oi^^i, 1 hich illustrates 
the prophecy of Ezekiel, chap. xxix. — where Pltaraoli 
is called the great crocodile that lies m the muist of 
Ins riveis; but God wilL put hot Mrs into his jaws, and 
bring him up out of the midst of lus rivers, &c. 

If space permitted, I couLd describe more of 

these beautiful gems; but there is one fragment of a 
cameo which I cannot leave umnentioned, since it 
was one of the principal reasons why the passion lor 
engraved gems has altogether died out in England. It 
is tiie work of lhstrucci, the Italian artist, wlf became 
celebrated for introducing good taste into the English 
mint, by sinking the die with the portrait of George 1 V., 
with bt George and the dragon on the reverse, fOr the 
gold coins. The head ol* Flora, cut by Pistrucci, is 
worthy of his renown; it is uncommonly pretty, and 
though thoroughly modern in conception, still so much 
superior to the works of the generality of ‘modern 
engravers, that Payne Knight took it for antique. 
When it was ascertained, however, that even a con- 
noisseur of Payn£ Knight’s reputation might he taken 
in, a panic seized the collectors, and nobody trusted his 
own judgment — the less so, that the modern engravers 
boasted they had reached the perfection of antique art. 
Prince Poniatowski, at Florence, who about the same 
time amused himself by having scenes from Virgil 
and Homer cut in gems, passing them off for antique, 
disgusted people still more with collecting, since lie 
encouraged forgery by buying gems to which tho 
names of antique artists had been recently added. 
Thus, engraved«a tones, intaglios, and earners went out 
of fashion, and even the splendid coSec' ion in the 
British Museum was almost forgotten ; and the rather 
that it is necessary to place the rings against the light 
in order to enjoy their beauty. Unless, therefore, 
some contrivance can be found analogous to the way 
iu which the gems are placed at Naples against the 
windows, in order to shew their transparent brilliancy 


and delicate engraving, the contemplation of these 
treasures must remain the privilege of a few dis- 
coverers who, like me, find the key to the hidden 
treasures. ' l 


POEMS BY IS A.* ■" 

Wk rarely notice •poetry ; and the reason is, that it 
would ho difficult to know where to begin, and still 
more so to imagine where the labour would end. The 
minor* poetry of the day is qifite oppressive by its 
quantity, anil not the less so that it is highly respect- 
able in its quality. From the inside of the pretty 
volumes, however, that deck our table every week, an 
agiecable conclusion, wc are happy to say, is inevitable 
— that the national mind is growing more anjl mere 
refined and elegant; and from the outside, ‘another 
scarce ly less pleasing, that poverty is ceasing to be the 
badge of the poetSfal tribe. 

But there is one volume we cannot allow to ^lido 
away with the , rest, gince il contains not merely 
genuine poetry of the universal class— poetry of the 
affections — hut is interesting fiom its being pre# 
duction of leisure hours -hours stolen from sleep after 
a (lay hpont by its young and siinple-mfrnhfl authoress 
li# the ill carv, monotonous, and ill-requited labours of 
a sempstress. Bui we arc perhaps wrong in saying 
that hours so spent, are stolen from sleep; for in such 
moments the senses are iu a profound slumber, and 
the mind alone is wakeful, expatiating m dreams that 
differ from those of bleep only in their method and 
coherency. 

Isa was first discovered (like a wild violet) by the 
worthy proprietor of the Srot^mon. and, notwithstanding 
her mechanical occupation, is leccived and cherished 
by families in a mote prosperous condition. Being a 
gentle, modest, simple, genuine Scottish lassie, we will 
allow her to speak to the hearts of our readers in her 
native I )oric : 

Till'. AC. UAJUH o' TIIF FAlfUO. 

In yon rudojaneh shellin’, 

Near iklo ither house nor lianhl, 

Tn ere dwelt a hillside shepherd, 

AVi’ the ae lamb o' lus fauld. 

Ag tiy-hairvgd nigged carle was he, 

Y' 1 bioo fu' stern an’ bauld, 

'iAVha said his sweet wee Janet 
the ac land# o’ yis laukl. 

' * * 
Oh! blithe .in' bonny was the bairn, 

A gleesomc thing was she, 

A*- wT hci flock she strayed amang 
The lulls where rises Dee 
Her we# 'ocM mother djp d when she 
Was sc.c six simmers 
An' left the shepherd lanelv* 

■ y V the ac lamb o’ the fauld. 

He ok her in the si#mier where 
A bothy he had made, 

Y noiie'cr she tiiej lie carried her. 

An’ wrapped her in his plaid ; 

An’ he sqng wild Border ballads, 

An 1 fairy tales lie tauld. 

While lv. .an* on the hillside 
V. i 5 the ae lamb o’ his fauld. 

In winter she would trim the fire 
When daylight wore awa*, 

An* in the window set the lamp 
To guide him through the snaw ; 

Then, laid aside his drippin* plaid. 

Her arms wad him enfauld, 

When he cam back wcet an’ weary ^ 

To the ae lamb o’ his /auld. 

* Poem by ha. William Blackwood and Soils, Edinburgh and 
Lendon. 180& 
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The mountain blasts are IrieSk an’ chill, 

An’ she grew thin an* weak ; ( 

There cam aSvild lieht to her e’e, 

A strange red to licr cheek ; 

And oh IfSae fast she faded, till 
( Ac winter mornin’ canid, 

Dead, on her father's Lmsoin, 

Lay the ae lamb o’ the fauil. 

« 

Tie stood uncovered in. the drift, 

An* saw tho wee grave made, * 

Nano daured to comfort, when at, ay 
f He fearless turned, an* said : 

* There ’« nae lieht in the sheiliu* noo ; 

My hearth will ave be c.mld; 

I *ve noclit on earth to care for 
*r\, Sin 1 my ae lamb i° This Fa e r.i>. 

**“■ afo above w-e takq to bo a master-piece of its 
kind, and we are sure our opinion will be endorsed by 
every reader who lias a heart in bis bosom. The 
next "specimen is in English, « md exhibits Isa in her 
moralising mood : 

* 

^JUJHNO OUT AM» CODING IN. 

Iii that home was joy and sorrow 

Whoie an infant fifst drew bread', 1 

While an aged sire was drawing 
Near unto tho gate of death. 

Ilis fA»ble pulse was failing, 

And his eye was growing dim ; 
lie was standing on the threshold 
When the \ hi ought the babe to hi a 

While to murmur forth a blessing 
< On the little one he tried, 

Tn his trembling arms lie raised it. 

Pressed it to Jus lips, and died. 

An awful darkness restetti 
On the path they both begin, 

Who thus met upon the tbri“-liohh 
Going out and coinin' in. 

/ 

doing out. unto the tiifimph, 
doming in unto the fight- 
Connng m unto the daikness, 

Going out unto thought, t 
Although the shadow deepened 
In the moment of eclipse, \ 

When he passed through the dioad portal, 

% "With the blessing on his lijis.^' 

And to him who brauly conquers 

As he conquered in the strife, V, 

Life is but the way of dying — * 

Death it but the gate ^ fife ; 

Yet a\]Atl*darkness resteth 
On the path we all begin. 

Where we meet upon the thresh Ad, j 

Vicing out |nd coming in. 

We conclude with the following exquisite picture, ! 
for Isa, even in her didactic vein, is essentially 
picturesque : 

THIS HUM) llAIUff. 

The w t cc blind beggar bairnie sits ! 

Close to tliat woman’s feet, j 

- An’ there he nestles frae the cauld, , 

An 1 shelters frae the heat. 

, J ken nae if he be her ain, 

But kindly does she speak, 

For blessed God makes woman lov? 

The helpless an* tho weak. 

• < 

I’m wae to see his wistfu* face, 

As weary day by day 1 

# He cowers sae still an’ silent there, 

While ithcr bairnies play. 


The sigh that lifts his breastie comes, 
Like sad wdnda frae the sea, 

Wi’ sic a dreary sough, as wad * 
Bring tears into yer e’e. 

I *m wae to see hufiiigh braid broo, 

. She thoebtfu* an* sae wan ; 

His look o’ care, that were mair fit 
For a wad d* weary man. 

Oh ! the dark emptiness within, 

Thoohts that no rest can know', 

An 1 shapeless forms that vex him, 

) Wi’ them hurrying to an’ fro. 

An’ now she lifts him in her arms, 

His waivin' nicht is past, 

An’ round his sma’ and wasted form 
Her tattered shawl is cast. 

His face is buried in her neck, 

An’ close to her he clings, 

For faith an* love hae filled his heart. 

An* they are blessed things. 

She bears him through the bustlin’ crew'd, 
But noo lie fears nae harm, 

He ’ll sleep within her bosom too — 

To him it s safl and warm 
Oh, her ain w eary heart wad close 
In wretchedness an’ sin, 

But he keeps in ’l an open door, 

For God to enter in. 


T11F. SWoltI) MIMUKC. 

Tliis sword was forged by Welaml, ill a trial of skill with 
another celebrated weapon-smith, Amilias by name. Welaml 
hrsUirrade a sword with which he cut a thread of wool lying 
on the water. But, not content w r ith tins, he reforged the 
blade, which then cuk through the whole ball of floating 
wool. i.Still dissatisfienj be again passed it through the 
f«»e, and at length produced so keen a weapon that it 
divided a whole bundkv>f wool floating in water. Amilias, 
on Ins part, forged a suit of armour so much to his own 
satisfaction, that, siLting down on a stool, he bade W eland 
ti\\ his weifpon upon him. Welaml obeyed, and there 
being no apparent effect, asked Amilias if lie felt any 
particular sensation. Amilias said he felt as though cold 
water had passed through his bowels. Weland then bade 
him shakiL himself. On doing so, the effect of the blow 
was apparent : he fell dead in two pieces. — Hewitt's Ancient 
Armour. 


If Cicero had too little character, Cato had too much. . . . 
Public virtue is like gold, if it is to be current, it must 
be alloyed. Cato left the alloy out, and cared little 
whether his coin circulated or not; all he knew was, that 
its purity must never be tampered with, and that whoever 
would not reecjvc it as he tendered it must be corrupt or 
criminal. He was a good orator, but fiis oratory was in 
vain ; he was always ready with advice, but it was advice 
incapable of being put i* practice; he was esteemed by" 
all, but with an esteem that boro no fruit. Inflexibly and 
almost savagely austere, he was one of those men whom 
posterity place in their Yrili alias, but whom nations, unless 
for example’s sake, deny admittance to their councils-*- 
the most irreproachable of virtuous men, but the most 
useless. — Lamartine's History of Ccesar. 

EQUIVALENT HONOURS. 

»• t 

If it is a happiness to be nobly descended, it is no less 
to have so much merit that nobody inquires whether you 
are so or not — La Bruyere. 

Printed and Published by W, and R. Chambees, 47 Pater-* 
neater Row, London, and 339 High Street, EniNBimon. Also 
sold br James Eraser, 14 D’Olief Street, Dvbuv, and all 
Booksellers. 
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i ^ that the propounders are waiting for my answ .n iUt'v* 

| GREAT PUBLIC Q IJ Ii S T I ()*N S. tins while? If if should he so* how discourteous and 
! ! As a bachelor of fifty, given to solitary speculations unsvmpnthising must I appear in tlicir eyes bj this 

; 1 upon men and tilings from the altitude of my two-pair time! Let me hasten y j> redeem my fault, and let ray 

i i back, and with leisure enough upon my hands to allow natural modesty stand in excuse for the slur which my 

|i rao to look at all tilings considerately anl dispassion- neglect lutluTlo may have east upon my ^Aftractef. 

i ately, I possess more advantages for observation and T will answer your questions, O wy persistently 
i, reflection than every philosopher can boa^L of. I am inquiring friends! as it becomes me to answer then), 

, not compelled to come to a conclusion upon every and to the be-st of my humble ability. 

popular topic that turns up, befoie 1 have looked at Thu first — because, according to the best of my 
H both sides of it. When I find the morning paper, recollection, it lias the chum of longott standing — asks 
!; after Rett} 7 has aired it and bung it over the back me rather curil), ‘ Do yon want /n.nniant hait and 
1 1 of my chair, hammering awav with the vigour of a vhidns?' I might object to this inquiry as a little 
| Cyclops in favour of one p.irticflar course of pro toopcrson.il; lmt, waiving that, let me si.v that there 
' deeding, or set of men, and browbeating or bullying was a time when I might have replied more feelingly 
the other side, T nip not under life in '-ossify of jetting to the interesting question - when I wanted no luxuri- 
myself be crammed with wind fm.n the editor’s unco cither of leur or whiskers, hut only the sanction 
force-pump, and exciting m> nervous s, mci. in a of fashion to w ear them. In the di\vs of my pilous 
, disagreeable way. I can a fluid to let the matter rest luxuriance, whiskers were remorselessly mown down 
■ awhile, and wait till that liqjrqv led factum ha> as fast as they appeared; and now that all the 
had its say m its turn, m the evening p.'ip<"? or m ’verb 1 is cultivating them, my crop is not worth 
to-morrow’s ; and, then, dM choose, I can compare cukiv ion. The, best I can do is to compromise the 
: notes, and weigh one side against the other, and draw matter by a kind of half-shave, and pass muster as 
a conclusion, if it he worth while, which it geueially well as I may. As to my hair, Turn* has thinned it 
■I is not. . * somewhat; but they tell mo that, phrcuologieally, 1 

It is wonderful what advantages I demo 1>\ the look none tjie Worse f^r that. So, with many thanks, 

1 1 practice of this compensating system, and what a my good \ lend, I will decline the luxuriant hair and 
j 1 knowing old person 1 have the reputation of being, whiskers. 

■i solely from adherence to so simple a plan. T .o beauty Somebody^has been asking pertinaciously for % 

M of it lies in the fact, that it. enables you to dear off long time past, 1 Du you bntisr your outs yeT>' 

j! matters as you go, and reduces the amount of import- r Hiere is sol. .' thing suggestive and consolatory about 
1, ant material for judgment to the minimum point f^de//d. At pi .sent, 1 am bound to ‘an , I do weMiruiso 
I, A most surprising number of great public question^ ..,y oats; and thfc is a painful ^ nfession, inasmuch 
j have I either settled outright, or shelved for future as I have no oats t uisc. It I lniM.^een more sparing 
I 1 settlement, in the course of my time. I would name in the quantity which, with such pleasure, 1 sowed 

i, some of them, but that the catalogue might appear broadcast \ forever I went thirty years # ago, I might 
. invidious, and give offence to many worthy people; and have had soil left to bruise til this present moment. 

1 I am unwilling to be the cause of scandal to anybody As it is, I lur .* flo horses to oat oats— ;>m/pcr ct pedcsier 

in the columns of this peace-loving Journal. Hut— sum — 1 ride mi Shank's nnjgic, or in my ‘ Favourite * 
i there are public questions o!* a kind which do not ’bus, when business calls me abroad. As yet, that is. 

j, admit of being thus disposed of, for the simple reason I shall live in hopes, on the suggestion of my inquiring 

| that they are addressed point-blank to the reader friend ; and if he n put me in the way of becoming 
‘ personally— that there are no two sides about them, the proprietor of oats, and the etceteras implied when 
i and that they call for a definite answer in a manner * your oats ’ are spoken of, I will undertake to bruise 

| unmistakably jfiain and candid. Those questions them with all my heart, and on his peculiar principle. 

have weighed for a considerable time upon uiy'mind, Somebody else asks seriously, ' Do you double up 'your 
]| and I have olftserved latterly that tfit^y 'ire growing perambulators V No, sir; but last Sunday-morning, as 
; more numerous, more pointed, more personal. Their I was walking quietly to church, I was doubled up by 
ji notes of interrogation have stared me in the face at a perambulator in a most shameful and scandalous 
; the breakfast-table, in my after-dinner chair, at the manner. Whether the fat matron who propelled the 
j | tea-table, any time for this twelvemonth ; and yet I abominable machine was an etymologist, and imagined 
jj have never set eyes on a syllable in response. Can it that her prr-ambulator was to walk cldkii through me, 
jj he that they are all addressed to me individually, and F don’t know; but she drove the front- wheel right 
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between my legs, and I woke suddenly out of a reverie 
to find myself sprawling over a couple of gigantic \ 
babies. It was a providence that the twins were fat, 
fleshy, and iofl;, and that T escaped with a slight 
abrasion of the forehead. There used to he a law 
against drifmg wheel-carriages upon the trottoirs ; I 
should like to ‘know when it was repealed, or, if it 
never was repealed, why it is not put. in force? Not 
a day of iffy life passes now but I am perambulated 
into the kennel or into an open shop, to avoid /icing 
upset. In other respects, I have nothin? to do with 
perambulators, being a bachelor, ami having no use 
for them. Nevertheless, 1 should have no objection 
to see them doubled up, once for all, in a. way that 
* would not at all gratify the inquirer, 1 tear. 

A cutfqjus person asks, ‘ Wheie do you pun hast Jisltf * I 
^fiTevn^ going to market myself, 1 am obliged to ring ; 
the bell «for my landlady, Mrs Join's, and propound ' 
this query to her. She tolls me that fisli ol all sot re, , 
from ciprats to salmon, and from dried herring to salt j 
cod, ‘travels about the streePc of Loudon on men's j 
heads, and calls at everybody’s door ’--that ‘ a pair of i 
shies iff\<!iipeiieo ; big uns, a shilling, or maybe one! 
and two mackerel is viuvyns;’ and that ‘tfjilt , 
cod goes up nhvays about Kaster-timo along with the j 
Catholics.’ Eels, she says, 1 is* always alive, aecordin | 
to the crier; but they never shews no sign,** of hie till j 
you’ve skinned 'em.’ Her acquaintance with the tisli- 
supply of London extends no further than this , and I 
for any additional information he may wanr. 1 must | 
refer the inquirer to the fountain of knowledge at ! 
Billingsgate.. 

An inquisitive philanthropist ask 1 :, 4 117/// irtar a coat '< 
that does not Jit*' ‘With a protest that l am not hound ; 
to reply to such a question unless I choose. I beg to \ 
submit that there may be many reasons tor so doing. * 
A coat that does*' not tit may he a fitter coat lor many [ 
purposes than one that docs. For lounging, gardening, ! 
dozing by the tiro, your non-fitting coat is most suit- « 
able. Then, who is to decide what, constitutes a fit? ; 
Is it a coat that cleaves to a man like an outer fkin, m | 
the fashion of George i\Vs time, or one that, ‘like a ( 
lady’s loose gown,’ hangs about you, as one sees them i 
now V Perhaps a coat may be either of these, and yet | 
fit, or not fit, according as it, is well or ill constructed. , 
But, be the coat upon a man’s t haek \vhnft it may, it 
seems to me a breach of maimers to nskyimi why • 
lie wears it. What right June you, my friend, to ! 
Ijint so plainly at the i*es. angusUe domi*' a Inch often j 
compels many a worthy' man to wear any coat be can | 
get to shield him from the weather? Mhy wear a coat j 
that does not tit ! 1 Why does the miller wear a, whi^w 

hat?’ *| 

A querist of the sijine imperious If Iflirae ter blurts out 
the abrupt questiqff, ‘ Who's jour hatter V What’s tliat 
to you, I should like to kndw ? I shan’t tell you. Tlie 
man is an bluest tradesman, and makes ft, decent hat, 
that I am not ashamed Vo put my head in, and sells it 
at a fair price. You have no right *to be meddling 
with his business; and I # hold your inquiry to he a 
piece of impertinence; and 1 shall not satisfy your 
curiosity. My hatter pays his way ; I shall be glad 
to hear that you do the same. 

A captious personage, whom I suspect to have 
interested motives, wants to know, * Why ladies and 
gentlemen will wear wigs , fronts , or head-dresses which 
the most cursory glance detects * when they might wear 
Others that defy detection ? The question, I must 
say, betrays a radical want of sincerity on the part of 
the questioner. He has evidently no notion that a 
lady or gentleman wears a wig with any other inten- 
tion than that of deceiving their ‘friends antf the 
public.’ The proper use of a wig, he requires to be 
told, is to keej» the head warm, and to supply in an 
hojdest way the^Atural covering of which time or afllic- 
liloa has deprivedHhe head— not to deceive the world. 

/ * 


think them ulockheaus tor t\ 
sincerity would by ‘Oine 
1 1 “‘ill lor /lie posscHgimL of ^ 
all the wigs in the work l, ai 


The rnan, or woman either, who shaves off a set of 
gray or carroty locks in favour of a black brutus 
or auburn curls, for which neither has any need, 
beyond the gratification of personal vanity — such a 
man of roman lives all day over head and ears in 
falsehood, and only dares tli(T truth in the dark, and 
under a IJanket. Take my 'word for it, Mr lioltzkopf, 
there are people who wear their wigs with a conscience, 
and are perfectly well Satisfied that their wigs shall bo 
recognised as wigs by all and sundry who may think it 
worth tlwir while to determine the point. You may 
think (hein blockheads for the display of such needless 
ome you better to reverence 
virtues more valuable than 
and to which your question, 
1 am sorry to sav, shews you to be an utter stranger. 

A question which lias been put with considerable 
pci 1 inanity of late asks, 'llavc you tasted our thirty - 
shity'in/ slimy * ’ J cannot reply with certainty, but I 
suspect 1 lm\e. One day last week, oil landing at the 
(Ifcat Northern station, alter a couple of days’ trip in 
the country, I, met Captain (lollop on the platform, 
and lie lugged mo off to take tiffin— the captain lias 
son cd in India — with liiin at his lodgings in the New 
Load. A cold capon and a plate of Norfolk sausages 
made their appearance in quick tune; and the captain 
drew from the sideboard a black bottle, from which he 
extracted the cork m Ins usual dexterous manner, and 
then decaff ted the contents, arid poured mo out a glass. 
I drank it without misgiving, and though I felt dis- 
posed to make a wry lace immediately, succeeded, 
by a hard struggV*, m maintaining some degree of 
composure. Not so the captain. The moment lie had 
tasted the stuli, lie grinned as though his great toe 
were in a vice, and exploded a tfruble oath. The 
olhndiug liquid was immediately ordered out of the 
rooivfnnd its place supplied by a more genial vintage. 
I am inclined to think the abominable stuff was ‘our 
thirty-shilling shcrw^V'Hl cannot be quite certain, and 
i he captain is too sore on the subject to permit my 
venturing an inquiry. * 

The next question is the most important one in the 
whole catcgoiy, and I can but express my surprise at 
the deliberate coolm.vi w i 1 1 i which the inquirer pro- 
pounds it in the pul die prints. He asks me point-blank, 
and vutliout the slightest tinge of the circumlocution 
otiii e, ‘ Do you thud, of getting married * 9 Ileally, this is 
coining to close quarters indeed. What if I do? Am 
1 obliged/o make him my confidant? And if I don’t, 
am I < impelled to confers as much ? Please to note, 
that lie does not ask me if 1 intend to get married. 
If he had shaped his question to that effect, I might 
and would have answered at once, that 1 have no 
intentions whatever of that sort ; that, having led the 
life of a bachelor for fifty years, I consider it now too 
late in the day to submit myself to matrimonial 
responsibilities; and that all views of that kind I 
had ever entertained have vanished long ago in the 
dim distance. But he is not satisfied with knowing 
w hat my purposes may be in that respect, but must 
needs rend the veil from* my secret thoughts. Suppose 
it should be tlie case, that sometimes, in the dim 
twilight, when the wiiidow : curtaius are drawn, and 
those ‘faces in the fire’ look out upon my solitude 
all fresh and glowing, and full of the memories of 
days for ever gone — suppose it should happen then 
that my thoughts revert to what might have been, had 
Julia listened to my suit five-and-twenty years ago, 
and that padded’and long-legged ensign «h ad not struck 
in and carried her off. What then ? Has Mr Blinker 
any right to participate in these reminiscences? I 
question it; at anyrate, I am not disposed to make 
him the partner of my sad speculations, and I won’t 
do it. What if I sometimes ponder less pensively 
about the Widow Winkin, with her four hundred a 
year in the three per-cents., which would have made 
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the decline of life so comfortable, and her interminable 
tongue and alcoholic temper, which would have made 
it so miserable? Is Mr Blinker to weigh my conduct 
in that matter in his balances of prudence, and sum 
me up, and write me down an ass or a Solon, according 
to his judgment? I shan’t consent to that, if I know 
it. What my thoughts are in this particular, I slnll 
keep to myself, and therefore decline most energetically 
lo answer this question at all a * 

To atone for my reticence* in regard to the above 
tender subject, I will answer the next question without 
the least reservation, verbal or mental. The inquiry 
is plain, perspicuous, and unsophisticated, an deserves 
a response m the same spirit. K demands h vpit.ibly, 

‘ Do you lil'f a ( l/i ?/, hot, mealy potato t' CandiOJy, I do; 
it is the very description of potato I prefer to all 
others — dry, hot, mealy! the epithets arc all savoury 
and appetising — baked in an oven, and nerved up in 
their jackets, with butter, pepper, and salt, what tym 
he nicer than they are for supper -when you have 
nothing better? When you have something bet,k*r, 
of course they occupy' a. second rank; Ipil placo it in 
what rank you may, a potato that :s d*’, hot, end 
mealy asserts its own respectability', am! eann >f h* 
despised. Yes ; the dry, hot, mealy potato tor c\< r ! 

The last question which i feel called upon to answer 
at- the present time inquires, 'Do you Lip Imty- 
seirautsi* This demand smacks somewbif of the 
tav-gathorer, and might he supposed to cni.Tnate from 
Jiim, were it not that tln_ questioner makes no mention 
of ‘dogs,’ which, I have remarked, are umfoimlj 
classed with livery servants in Tlu> ta\ outlie mV 
schedule. As a lodger, who pays rent for finnedicd 
apartments with attendance, I uiu*ht s'Miim.rily dismiss 
this question, so far as I run nidivid My < nuc'Tin d, 
with a negative; but looking to the respect ' ill iy of 
tlie establishmcLit in winch J reside, and ol Air,; ►'•mer, 
wlio is at ils head, 1 am hound t« » record that, a hvi ry 
is not altogether an unknown V < w >L A so. 2 !. Tli" 
hoy' ‘Bung,’ the cver-iiotm Mynmiy' of thi •knise, 
iloes n'ear a livery upon fusion. True, he is gene- 
rally smi in a stafce'mf dishnbiflc, lus hack lmnus :: 
coat, his arms bare to the elbows, and his feet m a 
pair (or two odd ones) of cut-don n bant*. When 
wanted, lie lias to lie excavated fiom the lower laby- 
rinths of the basement floor where, busy n> a h«*e v. ith 
boots, blacking, and brick-dust, lie passes the mornings 
of his days. But when the parlour gives a dinner, or 
the first-floor holds a soiree, il* you should -appen to 
he one of the guests, you will see Bung bnm.nit in 
a clean face, a nnlkwhite collar and ‘dickey,' neat 
slippers, and a showy suit of rather faded livery, ? 
little tarnished in the lace and buttons, only' a few 
sizes too big for him, and not very much the worse for 
wear — by candlelight. I have observed that the livery' 
Ima changed three times during the five years of my 
tenancy with Airs Jones. When Bung was what she 
calls a ‘brat of a hoy/ she liveried him. in blue and 
gold, which Air Solomons brought her in his bag, but 
which^soon went to pieces, and had to be succeeded by 
a suit of drab and silver. Bung grew out of these, 
and now disports himself in a man’s suit of Oxford gray 
and frogs, which is very becoming, and sets the Jeal of 
gentility upon our establishment. 1 may' add, that 
whenever Bung waits at table in livery', his services 
are duty put down in the weekly hill ; but J have 
great doubts although Airs Jones thus levies a tax for 
livery upon her lodgers, whether she pays a farthing 
herself on thatf score to the revenue. * 

I have now answered about a dozen of toe most pro- 
minent of the great public questions of the day; and 
here, for the present, I shall conclude my responses. 
Whatever Importance the reader may choose to attach 
to these questions— for myself, I have my own private 
Opinions concerning them— he will not, lie cannot deny 
that they are , among all the subjects of which the 


press treats frofti time L o time, those which it keeps 
/with the most perseverance ai,^l persistency before the 
pm Hie eye. Other topics it treats of by fits and starts, 
mid in a more or less abstract manner.# The subject 
of national education is at a, pntnium «ne day', at a« 
discount the next; political reform com Oh and goes 
upon the platform of Hho broad sheet , the peace agita- 
tion is rampant at* one season and dormant at another; 
j and so on. JJut the wluskcih, the oats, “the peram- 
bulators, the wigs, the hot mealy potatoes, &e. — 
these {.lings # keep their ground; their foundations arc 
deeply rooted beyond the mutabilities of the changing 
■ years, and bid defiance to the storms of late. "Whether 
such phenomena be according to the natural course of 
thiii 1 , or whether they' be the symbols of some pro-* 
found and unexplained mystery', I leave to ,be;decided 
j by the ‘coming man* when lie shall have marly hh 
| appearance. , 


I Ar E T E <> Il S| I N C E IS E B A L. * 

| T ii: untiqw Lithuanian notion concerning meteors 
I was, that lli* y were ;,far destinies falling to One eartif, 

| when the* vital tlucads with winch J;lic,^Huid been 
I connected wore severed. Other ideas regarding them 
j v^erc, howcvei, aKto entertained, even m euly times. 

1 The Greeks had many u ry remarkable fancies eoncern- 
jiugtlkm: 1 hem nob of Apoiloma t, night, that amongst 
j the* visible stars liter e moved otheiS which were in- 
visible and unnamed, but which occasionally’ were made 
| lunmiou.. for a hue! interval, as they weie dashed to 
; the ground. "Plutarch rcmaiks. m Ins life .of Lysauder, 
j that the naturalists of lus day believed meteors and 
i sliootmg-stais to ho or-leshal bodies, once possessing 
iulieiont motion and impetus of their own, but subse- 
quently deprived of both, and, in consequence of 
lioeensity, precipitated to the earth ns* a deum r tessorf, 
wlifji lluxr olliir method of Mippoihng themselves 
faded tlu‘"i. Auavii orjis of Gkizoineme conceived that 
• ,M *’ e star.-! m the heavens were uiineral masses that 
I had In* 'ii torn from the cnith, and inflamed by' the 
j impetuous loree of a whirling, fiery ether, and that 
| occjiMonally some of these burning qiassts weie again 
j returned to the terrestrial surface whence they had 
1 been derived, with the extinction of their flames. 
I Theophrastus states, ftiat the original or of this impe- 
! tuous and ethereal theory also held tluit there were 
i dark bodies moving about the earth, beneath the moon, 
| and nearer I** the former buljf than thejunar sphere. 9 
I "While r* c dlmg ( rifiealty w hat J’lutarvii and Theo- 
I jdirast is lo’ * left on record touching these matters, 
^ v T ei y curiou leflection arises to the mind, of now 
.lgularly near bH ,i, *cious nten ofte . were, in the olden 
time, to stumhll* v upon greats "scoverics, and so 
recognising very imp. .riant truths) v^iicb, nevertheless, 
eluded their grasps only' by' a hair -breadth, to bo 
hidden for Jen tunes, and then to he ag^in caught up 
fiom their lu mg-placcs'liy same slender thread that 
had been lefr to serve as a elue lo their concealment. 
Exactly ir j.Avay, that ^>ld Greek idea of invisible 
bodies whirling about in space as extinguished, or yet 
to he lit-up stars, :yid occasionally revealing themselves 
as such to human vision for transient intervals, has 
again been revive in the speculations of modern 
science. On the first day of the present century, a 
distinguished astronomer, Professor Piazzi, detected 
n email opaque mass of material substance revolving 
as an irregular and pigmy planet about the sun, 
beyond the orbit of Mars ; and since that day, thirty- 
seven other companion-masses to this one have been 
discovered, chasing each other through pretty much 
the siime regions of space. The high probability is, 
that these planetoid or plamet-like pigmies are all 
rough fragmentary bodies, an<f not completed spheres. 
Some of them are so small that it wquM take hundreds 
of them to constitute a moon— one bf them appears to 
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have a surface about the size of TTa&ce. Many high The path, however, along which meteors pass earth- 
scientific authorities conceive that these planetoids are* wards, is always a very opon ourve, known to matlie- 
really fragments — severed portions of one planetary'orb niaticians under the name of the parabola — that is, the 
of moderate* size which ha^s been shattered by some ‘ curve of casting,’ or along wdiicli bodies that aro cast 
unknown process of convulsion, and which has thus move. The form of this curve implies that the bodies 
left its pieces flying about in the realms itself occupied travelling along it must have* 4 come from a very remote 
with its travellings before the catastrophe occurred. distance, and have been more and more sharply bent 
These planetoid masses, however, Although compare- down towards the earth, by the increasing power of 
tively smuK bodies, are yet sufficiently large to be seen its attraction, as they'd new nearer. The character of 
sparkling in the sunshine when good telescopy are the meteor's path at onto tells, when interpreted by 
directed towards them. Keen eyes sue now kept mathematical principles, that it has really been a small 
constantly on the watch for them, and are continually j pkmcl-like, independent mass, coursing along ill space, 


adding to their numbers year by year. It is known, 
that besides the thirty-nine already catalogued, there ! 
• are others that have been seen for a passing instant, 
and that iiave then been hat before they could be 
^.accurately identified, so that they might lie recognised 
- ngainN "JJut it is also w;ell ascertained, that in addition j 
to these shining planetoids, there are myriads upon 
myriads of fragmentary masses of very much smaller 
size whirling about in space, ^ai ul winch, on account 
of their minute dimensions, would only look like a 
Aioud Wy dust in the sunshine, if thousands upon 
| thousands^’ Uiem weic crowded together not mmy 
j than 200 oroOO miles away fioni the terrestiinl sui lace. 

! These fragments of fragment*, however, are planet -ldd* 
in one particular — they circulate' in regular mbits 
about the sun. They are actually the dark bodies of 
Anaxagoras: th<*y do not circle, as he imagined, about 
the earth and beneath the moon; hut tin ir paths aie 
so placed, that the majestic earth sometimes, m its 
yearly progress, suddenly sails in amongst them ; and 
then, often one or more of the small bodies, in a< know- 
ledgment of the supremacy of the orb that lias Unis 
intruded its presence m their domains, sweep their 
little forms under the preponderant al traction brought j 
to hear on them, and gmng up for cvermoie their 
wandering habits and independence, insli down to the 
terrestrial surface, and attach themselves permanently 
to it. 

When, however, these little occasional tributaries 
arrive at the earth, they do not coalesce w ilh it quietly j 
and stealthily; on the contrary, they do all m tin ir j 
power to draw attention upon themselves, and to assert \ 
their own dignity. They seem to s ay . 1 See what an j 
important contribution we bring to vourYol^ng sphere” ' 
As they pass through the air. on their downward j 
course, they blaze out m flames, la coming for the time i 
, burning stars qr meteor.#; tfiey often ru». along with • 
a bustling, whizzing sound, mid occasionally they maik e 
tlieir arrival with a terrific explosion. They are talk’d ; 

| ‘meteors’ because tlieir blazing forms first burst upok! 

| human sight from on high. The term is deiivcd 1 ro0z\ 


until it accidentally cumuo so near to the earth in its 
travels, ytait it was c/ught and dragged down to the I 
terrestrial surface by its povveiful attraction. 

Jiut again: if meteors ically were of the earth, 
call by, and strictly belonging to its sphere, they would 
oi necessity ha\e about tlie same rate of speed, or 
tn^islaliou through space, witli this body ; they would 
partake of its inherent lnoinentum. Now, the rate of 
tlie earth's movement in space is well known— it is 
about sixteen geographical miles per second. All 
the meteor*, however, that have been satisfactorily 
observed, were moving viLh a speed of between 
eighteen and thirty-six geographical miles per second. 
This at once affords proof that they are actually foreign 
bodies, so far as any relation to the earth's economy 
is concerned. The speed possessed by the planet 
Venus on ‘its journey through space is nineteen miles 
per second, and the sliced of Mercury is twenty-six 
| mdes per second. Thin naturally' associates meteors, 

I then, with plandity spaces that are generally nearer 
, to tlie sun than the earth, although tlieir movements 
I may, in extreme case*-, he so eccentric that they occa- 
sionally' get within the reach of its gia\ituting power. 

There is no room lelt for the entertainment of the 
qucsJ&Tu, whether ponderous masses do sometimes got 
precipitated to the giound when meteors fall? 'very 
weighty proofs, imli^^Jvire been afforded of the fact. 

A friar was lulled by a stone cast out of a meteor that 
visited Cronin in loll; another, a Franciscan monk, 
was killed m the snimMvay at Milan in 1050; and two 
Swedish sailors met with a similar fate on shipboard 
in 1(174. A^meteorie stone was seen to fall at Agram, 
in 1751, and wa- dug from the ground, into which it 
had burrowed eighteen feet deep. Others have fre- 
quently' lieui disinterred from a depth of from six to 
twelve feet. A stone seven feet across fell upon one 
occasion ft Labia, m llrazd ; and another, seven feet 
and a Irfut across, at Otumpa. On the year in which 
Socrates w'us Lorn, a meteoric stone was east to tlie 
ground in Thrace, which had the bulk of tw r o mill- 
stones, and formed a complete wagon-load. Tlie meteor 


the Greek weteoros, ‘ififty,’ itself la^vii fiom two words 
which signify" ‘t^rAisc alofl.’ Here, then, is another 
hypothesis of meteor-nature to place b^ule the one 
previously alluded to — a cosnticnl or muf.dune expla- 
nation, to part* off with^he mythological one. ]n this 
cosrnieal theory, there are, however, several very 
important fcutuics, and several very fetwcsLing hear- 
ings, which cannot he deaft with summarily even by 
a partisan of Lithuania and Jacob Grimm. These, 
indeed, form so firm a base, and sh strong a ground, 
that the theory itself is now received with especial 
favour by the most cautious of philosophers, as W'ell as 
by intelligent people at large. 

In tlie first place, there enn he no doubt that 
meteors do come from regions far beyond the extent 
of the earth's atmosphere ; they have been seen 
approaching the terrestrial sphere certainly at the 
height of 120 miles. Some observers say that they 
have noticed them when -100 miles away ; "but Others, 
a high authority in such matters, docs not deem these 
observation (trustworthy, on account of the difficulty 
of .^eieypaning^he small parallactic angles concerned 
purveys out of which tlie calculations are made. 


j ol Angers, on the Pth of June 1822, and which left a 
! luminous train and cloud-track behind it in the sky — 

! like the one seen on the 7t.h of January in tlie south 
| of Leghorn, in the present year — deposited a shower 
I of stones, with loud detonations, sixty-eight miles 
! north of Poilieis. These substantial •consequences of 
meteoric apparitions are designated by a very expressive 
and appropriate name :• they" are called aerolites — a 
term compounded of two Greek words, which together 
signify ‘air -stones/ 

There is one character which is peculiar in the 
meteoric stone, and which proves to be of high signi- 
ficance : its substance is composed of various mineral 
ingredients which are identical with matters of familiar 
occurrence upon the cartli ; but amidst these, iron is 
found in great abundance as it never is# found on the 
earth — that is, b/ a : notice, or nearly pure metallic and 
uncombined state. On the terrestrial surface, iron is 
always mingled with diverse matters, from which it 
lias to be extracted by r art, when it is required as a 
pure metal. The omnipresent and corrosive oxygen 
of the air alone prevents it from maintaining such 
j condition long : this rusts and eats it avvay. Oxygen 
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i nnd iron have so irresistibly strong on attraction or 
affinity for each other, tlfcit they invariably combine 
when they. are left together. Thus, then, the unoxidised 
and purely metallic condition of iron in the aerolite 
proves that it conies from a situation in which there 
is no oxygen — that is, from beyond the bounds of the 
atmosphere; and that tt is, therefore, altogether 
nmtcrrcstrial, and foreign to the earth’s economy, until 
violently appropriated and n»|de a portion of it by its 
j forced fall. There is thus brie an interesting corrobo- 
i ration of the conclusions that have been driiwn from 
other sources. A remarkable » omhination '>r alloy of 
the three elements phosphorus uekel, and iron, i*> also 
found in meteoric stones, which never pros 'Us it 'elf 
in any of the genuine mineral masses of’ Hie earth*. 

' The meteoric fragments, however, appear to have 
I atmospheres of a, certain kind of their own, altlioiiLli 

| they are devoid of oxygen In all prohnbililv, vjien on 
j their proper progress out in sp«n\ they aiv enveloped 
} in loose investuunts of combustible vapours, gathered 
i about the hard and solid core, and occasionally 
j extending into a scut of vapour-sphere from ‘JOOO to 
I 3000 miles wide. These investments of •comhustihle 
! vapours accompany them on their wnb* sweeping 
I flights; but when "they are whirled violently- mto the 
I oxygen-containing terrestrial atmosphere, th'\y liindh 1 
i under its blast-like breath, and hunt mto flame. The 
flame then leaves its train of smoke-1 ike productions 
floating in the aerial regions it has mshod through, 
and shining in the sunlight or twilight, until gradually 
dispersed by diffusion. Such w.as the remarkable 
cloud-like track that formed so interesting a couse 
quonee of the* meteoric apparition of the 7fb of 
I January. It was merely the cffivh”‘eJ 'vapee- pro- 
duced bv the burning of the g^eous h •cstimiit of an 
aerolite dung through (he air. The 'vapour ouM l»e 
distinctly seen, in Ilia f« rst instance, cohdensiih ' mil of 
the transparent gases that wmv prim mly de*elop-d 
'Hie heat produced In the fla t.' on he external sur- 
face's of aerolites, mvihr to he .d'ogcth-r so Mid/' 1 and 
transient, that it has not tone ty soften the solid mass 
contained within. The stones never present anv 
appearances of' indentation, as they would if they had 
been plastic or half-plastic, in consequence of their 
raised temperatur , > when they struck tl e ground ; 
but the heat, nevertheless, mud be o( a \cr. intense 
character while it lasts, for. 1 be surface of the .e roliH' 
always lias a pitch-black glazed appearance. There i«, 
in fact, a. perfectly vitrified or enamelled cr *d, rmne- 
tbing less than a tenth of an inch in thickness, ’overing 
the inner substance, and separated from it liy a clearly 
marked line. The flame of the meteor is evidently 
more fierce than that of the hottest porcelain furnace, 
for this is altogether inefficient for the production 
of' any such perfect process of glazing as the aerolite 
exhibits. Meteoric stones have been found to he veiy 
hot when discovered in the ground, and some have 
retained their high temperature for hours. 

If, then, the ‘verpojV hypothesis of tlm beautiful 
apparition of the 7th of January be not received, a 
very satisfactory alternative remains. The falling-star 
was originally a small fragmentary muss of mineral 
substance, rushing through t space with planetary 
momentum, and revolving in some very lengthened 
and eccentric kind of oval about the sun, in accordance 
with the conditions of universal gravitation ; and tins 
mass, having accidentally approached the voluminous 
earth too nearly, became so powerfully attracted by 
the terrestrial? substance, that it was # c<” strained to 
withdraw its allegiance from the sun, anu to rush to 
the earth, entering the atmosphere, and becoming 
luminous at its utmost limits, where it first found 
oxygen enough to support flame, and then leaving 
its burnt vapours behind it in the terrestrial air, and 
. precipitating its heated and glazed mineral nucleus 
somewhere near the coast of France, as an aerolite. 
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Such is* the rational hypothesis men of science will 
fh|\l concerning this meteor ;§ and upon the several 
grounds which have been ; pen tied, it must be admitted 
that the reason in the hypothesis is very frood — better, 
wo fear, than that which is comprised hi the pretty - ’ 
mvth recorded by Jaqob (Jrimm. ’• 

When the Franciscan monk was 'killed by the 
meteoric si one at Milan, an Italian philosopher was 
struck too; but the philosopher was strnclc only by a 
1‘ss formidable missile — namely, by an idea. 11 is idea 
was, lhat aerolites are stones east out from volcanoes 
in Liu* moon, and projected so far by the violent of 
tlr* eruption, that they get from the sphere of lunar 
edtreetiun into that of the earth's. Tins view seemed^ 
so plausible, that it \. as subsequently a lopted by many 
limn of science, to account for the original l.aimehing 
of tlie-sc fragment arv niasres into space. Several Hri'ful ' 
m-Mliei ntici.ms ft ddlVrent times concerned : 

theniM-lves willi tlie consideral ion of this notion. The | 
mo.- d c' pert ot these Olliers and ('hladm amoiff the I 
uumi’er have decided lignin, st its probability, on the 
ground that the torn* ivquhcd for the production of thj 
idee! vv.»’iM need to be so much mine vast yftian any 
j tli it would he lik'lv to In* exerted by si*‘h ;,'j/infl lienee. 

! lb* I‘et‘TS found that i tones are only ejected, when at 
! tiv^r greatest speed, vvifh a movement of 3000 feet per 
f *e *(>ud from tin* crater of the IVnk of Tenerife. Hut 
the Marling vobvjtv of masses erupted from the moon 
would ii 'ed to he 110,000 ft el, per second, to enable 
them to get aci to t!;e earth, and to arrive at it 
with nieieoiic speed. lL h* deemed very improbable 
111 t the little moon should have relativwly so much 
pi':” 1 volcanic energy bottled up in its sphere, than the 
1 crib. In render it capable of such an exertion. 


A T A L E OF A N 0*0 It R A. 

IN . IFi.T. n 1'VLlS. — com misio:;. 

. V. os, to whose company we now return, made a 
j hn Uy 1 reakfast on the brown bread of the country, at 
■ Iwaildo-', the first village in the vallcj r ; and on setting 
! out again, found himself in the company of a large 
| number of Andoi rails, all bent on the same journey as 
lie, mid v. i^h The suite object; for on that day, the 
syndic, the viguiors, and the council (an elective 
body; ol‘ Andorra, wgre to meet for the purpose of 
deciding H ** fate of (luydhemd Sngrita. Various 
were the opinions he heard expressed, as to what that 
| i 1 *chioM won i be, hut ‘all seemed aware that the two 
•Vf'reneh executioners h.id refused to M*t ; and every one 
j mrlaivd that in* no would bo fo mil in the valley 
itself to supply l ■ place, if' may seem curious 
that, in such an emergency, a Spanish executioner 
should not nave been applied to or even thought of; 
hut the fact h hat the Andor#ans, tliougli on excellent 
terms with l 1 *ir southern neighbours— as, indeed, the 
mixed festivm at I’uigecrfla testified —have a great 
jealousy of any Spanish interference other than that 
exercised by the Bishop of Urgel ill spiritual matters ; 
and, as if from gr; ' ful reminiscences of Charlemagne, 
are decided!) French in feeling, and look to France 
alone in all difficulties, civil or political. 

Old Andorra, as the capital of the republic, possesses 
a public building, a kind of hdtd de vitle; and here, of 
course, the proceedings of the day were to be carried 
on. The f; round-floor of this edifice was devoted to 
stab^rg purposes, for the accommodation of the horses 
and mules on which the councillors and other 'officials 
had ridden to the assize, such things, as an inn and 
its pendicles being altogether unknow\i in the place. 
Above, was a large barn-like hall, open to the rafters; 
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this was the court-house. At one end of it stood foqr- life which you \n;re hound to watch over and defend at 
and-twcnty massive oaJrcn chairs, for the members fof> the risk of your own, you* took ; her whom you had 
the council, and on the wail behind those was fixed the solemnly vowed to love and cherish, you killed : you 
armorial shicid of Andorra, rudely carved in wood, and m “ tle yourself a murderer, aud it was your wife who 
1 - , . n ^ , • , i „ o was xo.cr victim. And this foulest of deeds you did, 

blazoning the arms of Bearn, quartered with those of , J , , 9 

” . * . i „ not m anger, not m the heat of sudden passion, but as 

2<oix. Before, these cuairs wove placed others for ( p liberate]) ns cruelly. Yoti went a long way hence to 
the syndic, the two vigun-rs, and* two members of procure poison; a smile on your lips, you administered 
the council to be chosen ns assessors; and in front of the poison with your dw* hands. You had been brutal 
these, again, was u, table, with a seat on one si^c, for to your unhappy wife, find bad almost driven her to 
the clerk of court, and one on the other for the single leave yt*x ; hut when y<w returned with that treacherous 
notary of the valley, the latter functionary acting j u smile on v our lips, aiM with honeyed words on your 
criminal eases as >«»««■ * h uyubtique. Suel, ton^.c, Ac was ,U-ec7l-e<n,j -your smile, ami trustor] 

. 1 1 your wo/ls, and accepted joyfully your accursed bland- 

• prosecutions, we i..i» say '■> passmg, are rare, even is | 111K . Ilt sfm,l iK.aan to ln.pe, ptu.r tlnn ? , for better da 3 s. 

for small pffenccs ; and one «lor murder, as was that then, from jou — from you, she took the food you 

r of Sagriln, had not taken place within the memory of had poisoned to destroy her.’ 
living'hwn. • , The, syndic then recapitulated the circumstances of 


ior small pnenccs ; and one «ior nnmier, as was that ^\ n( l then, from jou — from you, she took the food you 
j r of Sagriln, had not taken place within the memory of had poisoned to destroy her.’ 

! living'hwn. • , The, sj udic tlien recapitulated the circumstances of 

j The n.‘«t of the ball, as Carlos and his companion', 111#' ease, and shewed liow net the shadow of a doubt 
fj elite A'd it, was already nearly filled with Andorrans, all rou,(| ^ lst {)t * !l <‘ Prisoner's guilt. 

jl standing — then* were no seat', lor tbe autliomv-in “ Al " 1 0Il . tl "? ^ evbleneo,' lie continued, ‘you 
. ! . , , V - , weie nio^t lastly found ml tv r ; and tho punishment 

t gravity- and snence, and evidently much impressed , , ,, *’ H J J , . 1 , 

■ 1 . . t 1 , winch the *.aw appoints fur such a crime is death. 

: with th Aolemnit) of the occasion. I hey were mosth Aml tll(J „ lfon>j wlu . n you woro la8t before us> yoa 

j dark, lianuroine, ami muscular fellows— no women, l v V( , r , ! t ,ieninly condemned to die; and die in virtue of 

j the custom of the country, caM be present in such ;tn that condemnation you should, were it not that’ 

■ assembly — but a few, by their ligl t hair, blue eyes. Here S.iyrita uttered a shrill cry, and fainted. Pale 
! and fair completion, shewed themselves no* to be of of 'dieek^ but with n bloodshot eye, his teeth set in 
j pure Andorran blood, but probably of that once d^p.-.ir, yi t Ins lips working convulsively, he had been 

I persecuted, and even yet imt barelv toieiaied ran-, the Btr;, ' ,u ."" U> ea t V :1 ‘ nn . d c01, 1 ' !Jrl ' , ’°" <1 tU ® 

I A, . . ' syndics meaning; and now that, when almost beyond 

j as °™5 ,n *r so . ! ': l : d ‘ d ' ! ’P"V‘ all hope. lie ffathek'd that Ilia every chance for his life 

. and whose public minalmp-uith their neiffli hours would W:ll , ;JOt yct , wst , the reaction overpowered him. 
formerly not have been allowed. Some restoratives, li cm- ever, being administered to him, 


pure Andorran blood, but probably of that omv despair, v* t Ins lips working convulsively, be had been 

persecuted, and even yet imt barelv toieiaied va< e. the ! etn, l lu "" l " (r - v U> ea V :1 ‘ nn . d c01, 1 ' !Jrl ' , ’°" <1 tU ® 

U , . .. * , , ' syndics meaning; and now that, when almost beyond 

Cagots, as to whose origin there is so much -hspnte, J j, , |0 „ atht .K,l that his every chance for his life 
, and whose public min.ahnpvithtlieir neighbours vould , JOt yct Jast l)l0 roa(;t i„n overpowered him. 

formerly not have been allowed. Some restoratives, li cm- ever, being administered to him, 

The clock of the church struck noon, and the hell he speedily rceovcicd, and the magistrate went oil. He 
began to toll: a confused sound of whimpering voices described the successive refusals of Leblanc and Levi; 
rose in the court, hushed again almost immediately as lie expressed, for himself and for his brethren, tho 
the council and magistrates entiled mk! took their repugnance they fob at renewing the application, or 
seats. Sagrita was then brought m, attended by a addressing it eisewdiAv . md he rather uneasily added : 
venerable- looking priest, ami followed by two A odor- ‘ \.j ohe hero, I am afraid, will undertake the office ?’ 
rans, armed with tow lingpiercs and sabres, but^vithoiit Mut as no one spoke, the* worthy man felt reassured 
any uniform. The prisoner was then placed at tin* bar again — his passing apprehension lest, by any chance, 
— in front, that js to say, of the foremost table. The Andorra should number among her sons one who 
syndic next announced to two of tho council that they would become an executioner, being now completely 
had been chosen assessors to the court ; 4 upon which the removed — and ns his impressive and ringing voice 
parties designated came forwnrd*to the eha*-s meant for continued : 

them. Some other formalities hnvimr then been gone • * I thought is much ; and expecting this, after hear- 


tliem. Some other formalities hnvimr then boon gone 

through, all tbe officials, tog^thwr with the pnsomr ami I ing divers opinions, thus have we with one voice 
^he old priest* retired *tgam ; this wa**\o hear tlie 1 resolved./ The sentence pronounced on you, Guyoneme 
primate cure of Andorra, as the chief ecclesiastical j Sa'jritif, is one which w r e find lias been pronounced 


authority in the valley is titled, say mass jii an in this valley before. If it is inadequate as a punish- 
adjoining chapel. As tliey disappeared, those of tlb^l ineut, it at all cunts rids us of a monster. If we cast 
assembly who could find room fell on their hue.** ; ! you loose again ujion the world, it will be as a marked 

others turned their fa^es to the waiy \vorc profoundly man; but the rest of the life w r e now spare will 

silent. f ‘ perhaps, and I would fain hope it, be passed in peni- 

Aftor tbe lapse of half an hour, tlie oflHals r. ‘turned, tenco and prayer, as far as in you lies, if so it may 
and took thejr respective tdaees; and Says^la was again he that your guilt may be purged from your soul, 
brought in front of thefLuhle, where he was now joined Guyoneme Sygritu, our unanimous jote is, that you 
by an Andorran, one of the wealthiest propiictors of he subjected to the penalty of the desferro ; that is to 
the district, who acted as -Ids raltonndnr (literally, snj', that after being branded on the shoulder with tho 
spokesman) or counsel, appointed by the court; and letters I). P. S., the initials of de.slerro per sempre 
then, in the idiom of the country— a mixture of [banished for ever], you shall be taken in custody to the 
Catalonian and the paints of the Ariege — the syndic, trout Aw of the republic, at any point you may your- 
speaking sonorously, addressed tho prisoner. self name, and then driven forth with this warning — 

‘ Guyonenit Sagrita, 1 he said, ‘ you have been a bad that if you are again found within our limits, you shall 

maul Many here know that for a long time your be treated as a wild beast, whom it shall be lawful for 
courses have been evil. You know yourself what was any one to kill ; nay, whom any one meeting him shall 
the character you bore among jour neighbours; you be bound to kill. And so, in the name of justice, and 
well know that your conduct was such that they in virtue of my Office, I pronounce it sh*U be.’ 
shunned you ior it. Nevertheless, till lately you were, As the syndfc concluded, Sagrita drew a long breath, 
if I so speak, only vicious; and However much you and then looked round him with an expression of wild 

had offended Heaven, yon hail not yet, so far wc satisfaction: the coward was now assured of his dear 

J know, transgressed the laws of man. But *y our wicked- life. ITis rahonador rose and bowed, signifying that he 
tiptop within the bounds where, from our had DOtbing to say. * ’ 

NB tinman justice, you would have been secure. You ‘The public court is over/ said the syndic; * let all 
W committed a crime ! And what a crime ! The retire/ 


1 
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j Carlos had already disappeared. 

{ Juana was sitting on her balcony watching for onej 

j who still came not; sb had she been for very many 
! days, with the exception of the short intervals when 
j sheer exhaustion compelled her to take some repose. 

, Still, Carlos returned nA. The news of the judgment 
^ in Andorra had reached her; and she had heard that 
lie had been seen present when it was pronounced, but 
j further tidings of her lover site had none. A sallow 
! young man, with a sinister Expression of countenance, 
had called on her several tn *s to inquire if she knew 
anything of the muleteer, a d where he was to be 
! found, and had left her on hi last fruitier visit with 
i furious imprecations and thn'.its against ‘the cheat 
j who had deceived and uphhed him,’ as lie said. Jlis 
• frantic words and gestures had startled her; but she 
■ seemed to become stupified as her despair grew 
stronger, and to have room in her mind for but one 
idea, that she should remain at her post, to to 

catch the first appearance ol him on liis return. But 

I would he ever return now ? • 

Six weeks had passed since his departure, and she 
! was sitting one evening watching, whVi* an old man. 

with white hair flowing over Ids shoulders, stopped at. 

1 : her door. lie was accompanied by a beautiful girl. 

, whose large, lustrous eyes wandered timidly fiom 
| object to object, with the expression of one who was 
unaccustomed to find horseJf in a strange place and 
; amongst strangers, but who so found herself there 

1 and in that place. After an inquiry of one who was 
passing, as if' to assure himself that he had found the 
house ho sought, the old man mocked at the door, 
and the nurse appearing, he asked for her voting 
j mistress. % 

‘Peace he with you, my daughter* ’ 'aid ihe stranger 
[ as lie entered the room, into winch Juana '\"me from 
| the balcony when lie and Ins companio . were j 
announced. ‘You have douotless been 111 sad uncor- ; 

I tainty and sorrow, but 1 brmg, good lews.’ j 

! ‘ Of my Carlos ? speak !’ gasped his host e^v [ 

1 ‘Of Carlos — of Carlo** "lie muleteer, lie has been 

1 ; ill, very ill ; but he is now doing well, and will he 
! , here before a week is over.’ 

I I ‘Before a week i 9 over ! Days still tq wait ! T will 
go to him at once. I may surely do so.’ she added 

! blushing, and with a little hesitation: 'he is my 
betrothed husband.’ 

t > ‘I know,* said the oid man kindly; ‘hut you must 

1 still have patience. lie is well cared f. 1 and your 
: presence might do him harm, for he inus.* be kept 

1 -quiet yet some tw r o or three days.’ 

; ‘Who are you to advise me?’ cried Juana imyo. 

;j tuously and with a tinge of suspicion. 

; • ‘Dear lady/ said the young girl in a gentle voice, 

; | we are friends, and havo come hither to relieve the 
j! anxiety you must have had. We have no motive 
ji hut that of kindness to one who has surely been 
, ! Buffering great distress — and we may ^ be trusted/ she 
i added somewhat proudly, and even reproachfully. 

, ! ‘X believe it- — I believe it/ cried Juana, taking both 

/ the hands of the other in lA?r own. ‘Forgive me. T 
! i spoke folly. I am not ungrateful. But 0I1, for these 
! long days and weeks, I have in truth suffered much !’ 

| ‘Be assured that all is wdl ’ began the old man. 

j ‘Then why did he not write to rue ? * interrupted the 

\ excited girl, her doubts returning. 

‘You shall hear, my daughter. Carlos has been 
wounded/ . 

‘ By Guywiemd Sagrita ! I know it — T felt it ! It 
was my foreboding when lie went, 'fell me at once.’ 

‘ It is even so. He is wounded in the right arm, and 
so cannot use his pen/ 

. * Th£,^urderer— the traitor! He who owes his 
life to my Carlos— who owes his escape from the 
scaffold V 

A flood of tears here came to the relief of the poor « 

girl’s overwrought feelings; and soothed gradually by 
lie gentle attentions of the old man and his companion, 
I|j!j at last became calm. ‘ '£011 are vet% very kind/ 
she said at last ; ‘ you hinr with my weakness most 
feelingly. But T am better. Pray, tell me all you^ 
know. I have been told of the judgment, and that 
Carlos left Andorra* as it was pronounced. Moro I 
know not/ • 

‘ Shortly after the disappearance of Carjos/ said the 
old man, ‘there came one hither to inquire of you 
ahoift him. Do you know who that person was ? ’ 

‘ I renienVber one who seemed a Frenchman, a fellow 
of a had look. Do you mean him?’ % 

‘ Yes. His name was Leblanc/ 

‘Not the executioner of Koix? Carlos told me o& 
such a one with that rjamc/ said Juana, wit|i evident, 
signs of aversion, which did not escape the^noh'o of 
tin* other. "• 

‘ Sueli he wn#* said lie, looking hard at her. ‘Pray, 
did Carlos speak to you of any other executioner ? ’ he 
added after a moment pause. 9 

‘ He also spoke of a pertain Levi of Perpignan/ 

‘J am that Levi/ returned Juana’s visitor. s 

‘Ah’’ cried she, shuddering and shrinking as it 
were Irom him. Levi took no notice Ufe feeling she 

•hetraved, hut his daughter grew very pale, and then 
reddened violently. 

‘ But/ continued Juana, replying to her own involun- 
tarv thought, u Carlos spoke well of v«du — said you were 
stern hut. conscientious - thought only of your duty/ 

4 Did lie so?’ exclaimed the old man, exhibiting some 
emotion. 

‘ Blessings on him for.it ! ’ murmured his daughter. 

‘ Carlos/ resumed Levi, recovering his usual caliA 
tone, ‘had bribed that Leblanc, as you probably know, 
and for what: so much he paid him, and more lie 
promised. Disappearing, he did not Veep that promise: 
to this, attribute your visit from Leblanc. He left you 
in anger, probably ? * 

‘ I think lie did/ said Juana ; * hut X took little heed 
( ! him/ 

* The wretched creature returned to Foix in a frenzy 
of disappointment, quarrelled with his mistress, and 
killed her in Ins passion. Since you saw him here, 
lie has been tried, convicted, and executed/ 

‘ Ah ! ’^ejiiculiiteib Juana, startled at the abrupt 
disclosure, and unspeakably shocked at thus hearing 
the horrid fate ol one who so short a time before had 
stood ahv#»U>sule her In Unit room^ ‘May all the 
saints have mercy on the unhappy man!’ ^ '* 

‘ My ‘‘tr-mes were required.' 

, Again nenna shuddered involuntarily, and again 
Levi’s daughter crew pale and red by turns. 

1 ‘It was then*- beard that (Jj* los bad disappeared. 

He bad intcrcstc . ie. 1 made mouiries —searched for 
d:»3 T s — gained trace of him— followed it— found him I 
sought/ ' 

‘Wound, and suffering, period Juafta, ‘and I not 
there! Who tended him ? Who was with him? Who 
is with lb' » 0 h, where is he ? ’ 

4 Patience, my daughter, and you shall hear all. I 
told you before that my news was good. You know 
the feeling that tkirlos entertained as to feagrita, your 
cousin, paying jio penalty he had incurred; the 
mistaken leeling, 1 may say, for so I think it— or at 
least thought it/ added Levi, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion. ‘ But you probably, ^iay, I am sure, do not know 
that Carlos had resolved that your cousin should not • 
be a living shame to his family — to you — if your 
betrothed could help it. And, with this false principle 
of honour, he had made up his mind from the first to 
rh*k his life against Sagrita’s. To make the story 
short: when the latter was set free on th4 frontier 
of Andorra, he was still wattlied and followed by on 
avenger of blood, who kept in view tlti no other hujnan 
eye was upon them, and then coming up to him, briefly 

• 
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told him his determination, offered hin the choice of! to muke any mystery about the man, I may as well 


twp Albacete knives lie had till then concealed undcfr 
his oapa , and hade him defend himself, saying sternlj^ 
that both should not leave that place alive.’ 

Juana breathed ljard, and her eyes glistened, as 


say at once that it was Carlos, now quite recovered; 
and a very fine fellow T found him. 

The day was enchanting, the scenery magnificent, 
and what with enjoying it and taking an occasional, 


*did also thos£ of Levi’s daughter; but the old man was though? I am bound to confess, always unsuccessful 


not interrupted. 


shot at an izard, several troops of which animal crossed 


‘Sflgrifp expostulated, implored, /wen fell on his our path,' and frequently tempted us to diverge from 
knees; but finding Carlos inflexible, lie at last accepted it, our progress had beer slower than we had intended, 


one of the weapons ; and then the moment he had it 
in his hand, he threw himself on his generous ctfcmy 


and evening began to approach while we 
from our destination. Iif short, we saw tl 


before the latter was on Ins guard, stabbed him in have to pass the nigljb on the mountain. Carlos, 
thred places, and took to 'flight, leaving him for dead, however, kview of a huff in which the shepherds ooca- 
I have little more to add. A shepherd found Carlos shmally took shelter ;/md with the hope of at least 


^stretched on the ground, and insensible. Assistance 
, was procured from other shepherds, and he was con- 


e were yet far 
that we should 


having something of a roof over us, thither we directed 
our steps. We were not, lifiwcvcr, destined to reach 


veyed townie of their lints. They tended him as well I it; sueli a storm e.unc on as is to he met with only 
.as tlie&could ; hut when he '■ami* to himself, he was too ! amongst sueli mountains. Stunned hy the thunders 
weak to\q*eak. Then "fever set in-* in fact, he was ! that exploded every instant, and rattled and reverbe- 
delirious w lien we found him ; so that they could gather rntfll among the gigantic rocks and through the narrow 
nothillg from him as to who he was, or whence he came, defies ; dazzled bj the glare of the incessant lightning, 
or who had wounded him.' But/ns 1 said, he is now out which forked and played on every side round us ; and, 
q£ all danger. I possess some knowledge of medicine, finally, drivep from our path hy a sudden gust of wind, 
and treatVj him, 1 am glad to say, so successfully, that and unable to recover the track, blinded as we were by 
if all goes v*ell,*you may depend on having him heie the blast of sleet that drove furiously in our faces, wo 
within the week, as I promise^ lie iiiaish'd that ii^ were glad indeed when, uue\poctedlj r , wc came to the 
the meantime I should come to relieve your anxiety, entrance of a cave, deep enough for us to place ourselves 
otherwise I should not have left him. lint lie is in completely bevond the reach of the elements. It was 
kind and careful* hands : the simple folk he is with not unten.mted wc found, for a party of Spanish 
watch over him as if lie wen* a brother.’ (t'n1whtunhnb % overtaken hy the tempest like ourselves, 

‘ Novv- may all the saints be praised ! ’ said Juana \ had already made their way to it — not like us, by 
fervently; ‘and blessings follow’ you, worthy man, for chance, hut through the knowledge which men of their 
all your goodness ! ’ More she would have addl’d, but pursuits possess of all .such harbours for an emergency, 
her strength, which seemed to have suppoited he r only Our hosts — tor so thcyjinight he called— treated us very 
till she had heard the good news, now failed her, and liberally, offered us a share of what provisions they 
she sank insensible to the ground at Levi’s feet. At had, including some veiy tolerable aymmlirnte, which, 
the summons of ^lie old man, the nurse appeared, and m that* cold and dump cave, was very acceptable, 
the useless lamentations into winch she broke at the Then, as we smoked our cigars and cigarettes, came 
sight of her swooning mistress being quickly exchanged story after story, andkoccusionully a song; and when 
by an energetic remonstrance from him into the need- at luit tjight had completely closed in, the whole party 
ful exertions, Juana was convened to her chamber and of us lay down to sleep, wrapped in our cloaks, and 
put to bed. Fever succeeded, and raged more fir less making ourselves as •comfortable as circumstances 
for days, but the medical knowledge of the old man would permit. 


was again beneficially exerted ; nor was the gentle and The next 
unceasing care wfith which hi.-> daughter teuned the we prepare* 
sufferer without the effect it so # wvll deserved. And starting, an 
when at last Carlos returned, joy completed the cure ; the at tentin' 
and then Levi and Rachel took their leave. remote part 

‘ Be happy, my child rem’ ’ laid the old man to the On examine 
muleteer and hi# bride. ‘ Be thankful, Carlos, that you were ferny? 


The next morning, at sunrise, all w r ere afoot; and 
we prepared *o descend into Spain. Just as we were 
starting, an exclamation from one of the party drew 
the attention of all the others. It came from the most 
remote part of the cave. ‘ They are hones ! ’ he cried. 
On examination, a human skeleton and one of a bear 
wore Clutched still firmly in the fleshlcss, but 


were not permitted to take vengeance into jour own not yet tendonless hand of the former, was a knife, 
hand and to determine yourself the fate of SagritaJ ‘I see,’ said one of the men ; ‘this poor fellow has taken 
Be thankful, Juana, that your lover lias not to answeiiV.Tugo here, and been attacked by that monster; and 

■■ ■ ■ " “T tl.n lrllLwl rtlLn,’ 


for the blood of your relative. 
Rachel and 1 go to tRe south — 1 


[dative. Apd so 
)uth — her mother’ 


so farewell; 
icr’s kindred 


the man and the boast have killed each other.’ 

The knife passed from hand to hand, till it came 


dwell not far fronH^Sevilla, and expect us gladly. My to Carlos, who, on examining it, grew deadly pale. 


profession I have renounced, for my stcrij creed has 
lately been much mingled with doubt ; and, besides, 
when I think of this dcaAdiild, I see my duty otherwise 
than 1 did. Farewell !’ 


know this knife,’ he said, after a long pause; ‘and 
1 know whose remains these must be.’ 

The knife wfts the Albacete' blade *he had offered 
to Guyonemc Sagrita, when he challenged him to duel 


And so, not without, tears on all sides, Levi and after the expulsion of the Jatter from Andorra. 

Rachel parted from their Puigeerda friends, and went The muleteer and the smugglers scraped a shallow 
their way. Of Sagrita, nothing more* was heard. The grave, pnd deposited the bones of the identified mur- 
authoritics of Andorra had allowed him to retain a derer in it, muttering aa they did so a few hasty 
sum of money sufficient to support him for some time; prayers. Of thut identity, a ring, still remaining on 
and it was supposed that he had made for some seaport, one of the fingers, had left no doubt, 
and taken ship to some distant country. And on our way to Puigeerda, Carlos told me the 

, * story, the main features of which I have now offered 

It was a few months after the events I have narrated the reader. I only wish I could have ^ven it more 
in these chapters, that I was on my way to the port of nearly in his own picturesque language. And at 
Venasqu$ a well-known pass in the Pyrenees?, near the Puigeerda, he presented me to the beautiful Juana, 
Maladetta, * the Accursed,’ the loftiest mountain in £he who supplied some gaps in her husband’s narrative, 
chain, and one the highest peak of which has never They caused masses to be said for the soul of Sagrita, 

. j^^en trodden by human toot. I had for sole companion and also for that of Ldblanc, whose catastrophe Carlos 
Catalonian, a ffiuleteer, who was returning to his own thought he had precipitated by his involuntary failure 
Pi; Country, and haa volunteered to be my guide ; and, not to keep liis promise. I have only to add, that shortly;, 
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before my visit, they had received a letter from old 
Levi, announcing the betrothal of his daughter to one 
of her own people. 


THE AMERICAN LAN G 1) A CUE. 

It is on record that when Captain Morris wanted to 
write a song against Mr l’itt in the Yankee dialect , he 
could scarcely find a peculiar ‘ Yankee ’ word or phrase 
to suit his purpose. Since *iat date, the rase lias 
greatly altered. Americaniso are now so a.»undant, 
and so likely to multiply to a t unlimited ' \tent, as 
to suggest the probability tin t they may tend to 
corrupt permanently the English language. A parsing 
glance at the subject may therefore he not unprofitable, 
and may serve at any rate to gratify the curiosity of 
English readers. 

We should observe, at starting, that all American irpis 
are not necessarily new coinages qf speech, nor even 
corrupted applications of authentic English words; 
many of them being traceable to provincfcdjjsage in the 
mother-country, and seeming to have gained a settle- 
ment in the States along with the original emigrants 
who took them out as a portion of their stock of 
■vocables. Mr liristed, an aeeomplLhed American, 
who has late!}' investigated the subject,* aiu^ of \\ hose 
views and researches we here avail ourselves, remarks 


It is quite removable that so thorough a literary man 
/lruld be ignorant that such expressions as ‘ riding in 
a coach’ are to be met villi m the best books and 
the best company in England. ‘In Ipite of the 
well-known advice to an awkward liorseman, to - 
“get inside and pull tip the blinds,” lie would hardly 
be able to conceive how the narrator could ride in a 
hack, still less how the hack could upset a wagon, and, 
not hj dwell on other expressions, the last sentence 
would seem jto him to involve a direct contradiction. 
.... It may not he wholly uninstructivo to •run 
through our list of italics, and note their respective 
oiiein. First, then, trailer for footman. This usage « 
has mi important social signification, as shewing how 
hotel 1 mbits and phrases have predominated' in the 
country, and invaded American private life Book ■ 
slot c is bookseller's shop, stme being ;i_-od for shop 
universally. Sometimes the distinguishing epithets, 
also, are strangely alterll ; thfls, a linen-draper’s shop 
is termed a dig tjond'.-sloj c. Tim origin of the term 
I doubtful; perhaps national vanity had sonWthing to 
] do with it, the proprietor of the sfh.'dle’St concern 
1 Wishing to give it tlu* title*, if he could no other 
! duality, ot a huge commercial establishment. Wilted 
j for withered, is a provincialism; llalliwcll assigns it 
to Bucks. /7m/. , in America, is always the abhrovia- 


that the number and force of producible instances of, tipn of hackney-rarcA, and driving is usually called '! 
this kind arc greater than is generally supposed. ! ridt.u/— equestrian exercise being distinguished as || 

The difference* between the language of the two riding an /«•) e,tba“l. r l hose phrase 1 .', too, throw a light , 
countries is not so much apparent r> their hpr.ifure mi national manners, and prove an American preference | 
as in their familiar and accustomed k.’r.s of speech, tor carnage over horse exercise. Does the American, ,j 
To illustrate this, Air Brisk'd gives an extracu kom n , then, never use the word dm c * \ cs , but lie under- 

supposed conversation between two Amerimi lvuIIc- | stands it only of holding the reins hinfteli. Thus: “I j 
men, one of whom joins the o’ her n the country. ; rode to town wuh Smith ’ — that is, “I went in Ids i 
and relates a series of aeeuihnts th it happened to vehicle, and he drove me;” “ T drove to town with 
him on leaving the city. • The incidents are neecs- j ^nn n’ — that is, “1 drove him.’ A few purists j 
! sarily of the most trivial description, as they arc i preserve the English distinction ot to? words. Sorrel 
selected to exemplify everyday familiar phrases. : borsc, for chestnut, is a term now fallen into compile ! 
‘First of all, our new cvoAr forgot to go , to the /*■>../ - disuse in England., yet it has become obsolete only .j 

store for your parcel ; so that was left behind. I am within the la, forty years. It was a Suffolk word, j 

afraid it will be as long on the road as the last bouquet and the sig t <>1 the so%d hot sc probably exists to this j 

you sent us, which was quite u tiled when it arrived. 1 day in trout ot some Suffolk ale-houses The . , 

Then, as I was riding down quietly in a h > one of, word which the •Englishman associates with 

the horses, a vicious- looking sontl, tried io iv.i away, J the idea ol °no of the heaviest possilfle vehicles, 
and the hack did run into a i cation, and unset it. When ! American a; naturally associates with the idea of one : 

c. the light* f possible vehicles. How this very j| 
•sided change was effected, it is not easy to explain, jj 
Perhaps it is a T; ‘nnism (tragp 'or carriage gene- 
rally — the ••wagon* being, par ci renter, the vehicle 
of the coun'-y) ; hut the general absence of Teutonisms 
in America mutates against the supposition. Whiffle- 
free , the invariable American l%r splinter-bar — at least 
in the case ■ ‘^e wheel-horses — is the rustic ivhipple - ji 
tree very ‘•lightly changed* Dash-boarcl is merely a j 
corruption of splash-board. Side- walk, causeway, trot - j 
fair, is probably a pure American coinage; so is | 
suspenders for braces. Stoop — the steps of a house — j 
is pure and almost literal Dutch. Pantaloons for 
trousers, and hat for bonnet, aro obvious Gallicisms 
(pantalou and chapeau ). Their introduction is easily 
accounted for by the fact, that many of the fashionable 
tailors, an<j most of the fashionable milliners, in thd 
large cities are of French birth or descent. Block is 
primarily the parallelogram of houses bounded by four 
streets ; thence, and more usually, the row of houses 
in one street between two others. “ You must go go 
many blocks ” — that is, so many street!!. The English 

. I 



the horse was stopped, lie began to kick, and kicked ! 
away his whijjie-trec and the dash-boaul. I jumped 
out on tho side-walk , and fell against a lady who was 
coming down her stoop. Neither of us was hurt, but 
I tore my pantaloons and broke a suspender, and the 
lady’s hat was crushed. As we were only two blocks 
from the steam- .>oat, I carried my small amount of 
baggage on board myself; and the first person I saw 

was X , whom you admfro so much : and he is 

clever , certainly ; but I should say, though he is your 
friend, decidedly silly.’ # 

We are assured that every one of the words above 
italicised, with the possible exceptions of riding and 
•cfeuer, would be naturally used under the circumstances 
by an American gentleman; and it is said, justly 
enough, that some of them would be*apt <*> puzzle an 
Englishman just arrived in the country. Mr Bristed’s 
strictures, however, on the word ‘riding’ are curious. 


* The English Language tn America. By Charles Astor Bristed, 
B. A. —being Okie of a series of dissertations published under tho 
titfcf of Camridge Essays, contributed by Members of the University . 
Parkers, London. 
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colloquial phrase, “ a block in the street,” for a stoppage 
in the street, is unknown to Americans. Equafeu 
unknown is the famifliar term luggage — the grfiver 
word Imggagc being always^eniploycd. Clever is gene- 
rally used in the sense of amiable, as it still is by the 
peasantry jn some of the southern counties of England. 
Some purists maintain the ordinary English meaning 
of the word, which often leads to ambiguity; so that 
it is not euncorttmon to hear the question asked — 
“ You say he is clever : do ) ou mean JCnglish clever or 
American clever?” 1 *' 

r Jfo collect,, examine, and explain all flip American 
peculiarities of language, would be a work of much 
time and trouble, and one demanding no trifling 
* preparation. Mr Bristed, therefore, confines himself 
to a notice of some of the jnost salient peculiarities 
and reiharkable words belonging to the principal 
•' local The singularities, be tells us, of the dialect 
of the Neb’ England Stales do nof consist so much 
in tjie introduction of new words, as in the general 
style of its pronunciation. ^ Among its features of 

1 this sort may he mentioned a nasal intonation, parti- 
j Asularly .before the dqihthong ov\ so that cow and 
now arc s^und^d kt/oiv and nyow ; a perverse misplacing 
of filial Rafter ?#, almost equal to the Cockney's 
transposition of initial h, making teal/, in of walking, nAd 
capting of captain [decided Cockney isms, Mr Unsted] : 
a shortening of long o and it m the final syllables ; 
for example— fottvn and natnr for fortune and nature: 

; on the other band, a lengthening oi vaiious short 
j syllables, as uanthin for nothing, and i/nuunc for 
| genuftie. Also, a general tendency to throw forward 
the accent of polys»\ llahles, and sometimes dissyllables ; 
for example — territory, legislative, conquest. Tins 
tendency — from which, by tlie way, the very b«*ht classi c 
of New England society are not altogether free — i 
j has been noticed as a Scotticism, erroneously, wi 
j think, for the Scotch sometimes misplace the accent; 

| they throw' it bad trend as often as forward— in 

I magazine, for instance. Some peculiar words however, 
i are found, as— doing chore*, for doing miscellaneous 
| jobs of work (a rorth-couutry word,* for example — 
j eAar-woman), and many peculiar uses of ordinary w ords. 
j Thus, by the converse of the rule. “ handsome is that 
handsome does,” the New Englanders caii an ill- 
natured person vgft/ or hnmly* (homely)^ and, by a 
similar transference of physical to mental qualities, 

| they call a clever man .s mart. This last expression 
■- ^has (ravelled *bej T oml <ts “original JoWity, and is 
|| generally current among the masses all over the 
|| Union. Ft tends they use for ? datums [so the Scotch 
ij do, Mr Bristcd], precisely— and it is worth observing 
i, as an example of the coincidences that will occur* n 
j idioms the furthest^ removed bjr tune and place — 
as the Greek hagedrans used tplxos. The employ- 
ment of guess u) express a vast variety of menial 
processes — to think , to presume, to sitppo.4', to imagine, 
to bd it re, <$&., *Shc- — wtis one of the earliest peculi- 
arities of speech observed in America, and attri- 
buted to all Americans promiscuously. It is a pure 
New Enghindibiu; and t(f put it into the mouth of 
a New Yorker, a Virginian, or a Missourian, is as 
great a blunder as it would be to represent a Cockney 
saying tag for tea, or a Scotchman ivint for went. 7 

Passing to the middle states, very few expressions 
are found to be peculiar to the New Yorkers; at the 
samp time, there are some striking words of Dutch 

1 origin, which, being established in use when the city 
of New York was called New Amsterdam, have thence 
spread all over the Union, and been generally re- 
ceived. ‘The first of these is stoop , a genuine Dutch 
noun, very slightly disguised in its present orthography. 
Stoop in Dutch means the same as stoup in English, a 

drinking-measure : the real Batavian word represented 
is stoep, from the verb stoepen, to sit or stoop down. 
Originally applied to the bench placed, according to 
old Dutch custom, in front of the house, it came to 
designate all the steps on the topmost of which a 
bench 4 was placed, and remained attached to them after 
Die bench itself was swept .away by the improvements 
of modcVn fashion. The word is used in all classes of 
society, as naturally **fcs door or window. The next 
word, loafer , is so voj/ common in America, that, 
although closely r approximating to a slang term, it 
cannot be overlooked fere. The expression only found 
its way into writing! lbout the year 1830, but had 
been in use long before, especially in the vicinity of 
the markets. It is equivalent to vagabond intensified ; 
and its personal application is one of the greatest 
insults that can be offered to an American — something 
like calling a Frenchman canaille. The third word 
is^one* used universally throughout the free states at 
least, and used in sober seriousness, without any slang 
irtention, but confined entirely to the labouring classes. 

Tt is boss, for head -workman or employer. Servants 
will also ire* it in speaking of their master. This 
is good Dutch, although not immediately recognisable 
under its present orthography. The original Batavian 

is baas, a master-workman The New Yorkers 

have a tendency to make the same promiscuous use 
of cijnrt that the New Englanders do of guess’ 

In Pennsylvania, some of the largest counties were 
.settled by Germans, vho«o descendants now amount 
to nearly a fourth of the population of the state, and 
who still continui to use their language. It does not 
appear, however, that the presence of that language 
has affected the spent li of the English settlers; on the 
contrary, the English has corrupted the German, | 
winch has been reduced to a curiously compounded j 
patois' The only marked Tcutonism current in the 
country i* hold on Oialt-an) for stop, and this may 
be only indirectly 'Vvytonic ; there being indications 
of its having been derived immediately from a nautical 
source. Turning to the Southern states, the longest 
settled of which werl colonised by English cavaliers, 1 
few marked or laborious peculiarities of expression are 
found to bq prevailing. Some of these are, neverthe- 
less, tolerably salient. ‘They use redam as the New 
Englanders do quess. They shorten the long sound 

1 ol (t —stars for stairs, and bar for bear — a pronuncia- 
tion shared to some extent by llieir fellow-citizens of 
the Western states, and insert y in some cases before 
ar — gyafd and g garden for guard and garden — a style 
once fashionable in England, if Sheridan’s dictionary 
is to be trusted. Among the lower classes, one some- 
times meets with very queer words, such as donocks 
for stones, where wo confess we are altogether at 
fault: 

On arriving at tho ‘great West,’ the inquirer finds 
the materials for his investigation very abundant, but 
most of then} encroaching oti the ‘forbidden ground 
of slang.’ Our authority thinks it*may be doubted 
whether, in this very new country, there is any 
generally recognised standard of refinement and pro- 
priety in language more than in other matters. ‘There 
are districts,’ says be, ‘where it would hardly be an 
exaggeration to say tlitfL every prominent person has 
bis ow r n private vocabulary. The hunter-legislator, 
David Crockett, who flourished some twenty years 
ago, a brave but eccentric personage, was a specimen 
of this class ; the well-known “ Go ahead ! ” was one 
of his inventions. The infinite variety of Western 
phraseology embraces every sort of expression, from 
the clumsiest vulgarity to the most poetic metaphor ; 
from unintelligible jargon to pregnant sententiousness. 
Sometimes it luxuriates in elongation of words and 
reduplication of syllables, as if the mother English 
were not sufficiently strong add expressive — can tcm~ 
kerous for rancorous, salvagerous for savage. The 

' ' I 

,' v * It in also, &b IV# Bristed might have added, a word in common 
use among the charwomen of London. 

l 
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barbarous cant word lee-total , was doubtless thus 
coined by some ‘Western Speaker at a “ temperance” 
meeting. Sometimes, it derives from its associations 
of forest and praitie life, picturesque and graphic 
phrases, such as tnakmq ^ntek s, dtatcinej a bee-line, and 
the primitive salutation “stranger!” — another unin- 
tentional Hellenism winch earnes the hem hack to 
Homer’s time. And sometimes again it degenerates 
into a fondness for words nfgall-work, that seemingly 
betoken equal poverty of thou dit and language. They 
use or abuse ca/mJnte ns the * w Englander* do rjue s\s\ 
The verl )Jir, which has more ) inn its legitimate share 
of work all over the Union, i.<ev drive un mercifully, 
and have introduces its participial noun Ji uuj to .1 
commanding position in the convei -,:iti(>md vocabulary. 
In some places, tote expresses e\'ry variety of fetching, 
lending, -or carrying ; and truck every commodity that 
can he subjected to the process of fo/imt . Tl^ere is ;i 
familiar legend of an English traveller who, on hen vug 
Sambo directed to “ tote tin* gentleman's horse to the 
barn (stable), and give him some truck,’* not unnatu- 
rally concluded that truck was the Kenjueki in lor hay 
or oats. But soon another Sambo \ia? ordered to 
“tote in some truck for the fin',” and appeared with 
an armful of pine* wood. The tiavlhr, Aumdenug n 
the horses of the country weic Ihjmrut ouc, appealed to 
the judge or colonel who acted as landlord for informa- 
tion, and was comforted hv the satisfactory assurance 
that “truck meant everything in tlrose parts.” It is 
not certain whether the term }nlp for servant, nflm 
set down as :i general A men rani "mi hut in f.n t scarcely 
known in the middle states, is of Western or of New 
England origin. Tt is gem rally used in both sections 
of the country.’ * 

Apart from the confederation of slang which Air 
Bristed lias avoided as much as possible, tln^- are a ! 
few words of American invention which have y cued a 
permanent position in the langm /e. They an for the 
most part, words formed to . upress either old ir iw 
ideas with greater clearings *.r com rmenee any 

words previously existing. Talented may he mentioned 
as one in question, which, though for a while scouted 
as a vulgarism in certain quarters, some! ow holds its 
ground, and is not likely to he dtsposscssel of the place 
which it has taken. AY >di\td, again, serins to ho 
another ; it is not mentioned by Air Bristed, hut we 
have the authority of Mr Helps for regarding it as a 
legitimate Americanism. On the whole, b- vover, the 
number of w'ords contributed by America, "hich can 
bo considered as natural and appropriate growths of 
the language, is very inconsiderable. The English 
tongue has as yet received, in that quarter of the wojV 
no remarkable development. On the other hand, as 
regards the present supremacy of the English language 
in America, there seems every reason to believe that 
that supremacy will he maintained. The Anglo-Saxon 
element, in all conceivable respects, is the mam element 
at once of progress and of permanence m the great 
Western continent. The bulk of the inhabitants are 
the descendants of Anglo-Saxon forefathers, and in 
point of influence and enterpiiso, they are the leading 
race throughout the Union. With such compara- 
tively trifling modifications t as have been indicated, 
the English language will doubtless continue to he 
the language of the general American nation. ‘And 
surely/ as Mr Bristed observes, ‘ this ought to he a 
source of no small satisfaction to Englishmen. Among 
the many glories that England has, to boast of, it is 
not, and wilt not be one of tho least ti at she, more 
successful in this respect than the other nations of 
Europe, has transmitted and permanently established 
beyond the broad ocean liberal institutions, evangelical 
religion, and a language which, whatever harshness of 
sound or clumsiness of inflection may disfigure it ... . has 
been the vehicle of many of the greatest productions - 
of human reason and human genius ; the language of 


Milton and Shalbponre, < f Macaulay and Tennyson — 
i Of * and the same with tl e language of Irving, Bryant. 
aM Longfellow'/ # 1 


THE FAIR OF NTSTTN EX-N OV.pOROD. * 
I’m Kim are tw o Nov£orods in Russia-rone Novgorod- 
Vcliki, or Iho Great Novgorod, of which runs the 
saving, * * 

t Who can resist Cod and Novgorod? 

• 

the oilier, NElinei — or, as it is spelt in Russian, Ni#lmyi 
-Novgorod, that is, the ‘Lower Novgorod.’ Tho 
former, as we all know, lies not very far from the Gulf 

Finland; the latter is situated between Moscow and* 
th>* Siberian frontier, <m a fine triangular height at 
the junction of the livers Oka and Volga. *Tt m tho 
capital of an important governpient of the sir \ name; 
and, lrom its position, not only adnjjffsh.y adapted to 
the pm suits of common*'*, hut so emn maiding ?jnd so 
central m regard to Aijntie and European Russia, that 
Rotor the Great, as appears from a plan which has 
he"!! discount d in the imperial aieliives, at one tinfb 
intended to in;d\“ it t lit* seat of tig* c;»j/ftal of his 
empi <*. u "lead of founding SL Petersburg in the 
’tnar^bes o< I lie Neva. 

‘The ( ity according to Uoehraue, who visited it 
more than thirty years ago. ‘is large, scattered, and 
somewhat ill built, hut oa idently •improving. The 
upper pari, m which tin* governor, chief officers, and 
military reside, is, of course, the best, its situation 
is peculiarly pleasant and airy, though surrounded by 
tin* stubborn remains of the oh I citadel and Tatar 
wall. The lower town, which may be termed the 
Si Giles’s of the city, occupied principally by persons 
engaged in merdinn lise.* The prosperity of Nishnei- 
Nmgomd has, muco those days, bet-n yearly on the 
increase; but it 1 * not of the city we intend to speak, 
hut of the fair, to winch it owes its renown. 

nd where is this fair? We have already passed the 
eitugMe-s, but no symptom of any such assemblage 
of men or merchandise lias yet revealed itself to our 
vision. We must turn drum the to\yi and its suburbs, 
for in neither of these is the fair to he held ; and 
leaving tin* }\>lga, that most majestic of Russian 
rivers, priced to i(^ tributary, the Oka; and there, 
on a low. almost inundated flat, exposed to the waters 
of both rivers, we behoh^a scene of hustle and activity 
unparaJlcMf in Europe. * • * 00t m 

A vast t iwn of shops laid out in regular streets, 
vi tli clnud* », hospitals, barracks, and theatres, lies 
before us, now tenanted by more than 100,000 souls, 
ml destined in • few weeks to 1 * as dead and silent 
as the grave; frA 1 mi the fair # h *ver, not a creature 
will he seen on the spot which is yiw sw r arming wdth 
human he\’gs. Vet these shops are not the frail struc- 
tures of carr -s and rope w i tli which tluj idea of a fair 
is inseparab., associated in <tmr own merry England. 
They are h o* regular houses’, built of the most sub- 
stantial matei ^ Is, and a jp generally' one story high, 
witl large shops m front, and sleeping-rooms for the 
merchant and his # servants behind. Stivers, and other 
means of main ning cleanliness and health, are 
provided still more extensively than in the regular 
tow ns of Russia. 

The business of the fair is of such importance, that 
the governor of the province, the representative of the 
emperor himself, takes up his residence in the midst of 1 
it during the greater part of the autumn. There is a 
large halt I some palace built for him in the centre of 
the scene of traffic, which accommodates a train of 
secretaries and clerks numerous enough to manage the 
revenues of a kingdom. Strong posts of military are 
planted all round, to keep down the «unruly whenever 
.they shew signs of an inclination *to indulge in. a 
littL gratuitous rioting; while the Cossack police 
• * 
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continue always on the look-out f$r thieves, v r lu), 
notwithstanding their vigilance, still contrive to refo 
a very tolerable harvest from the unwary in this Titt 
very select community. *•' 

m It is from ,the heights of the Kremlin, or citadel of 
Nishnei-Nqygorod, that we command the most imposing 
view of the great fair. Casting* a look over the two 
. arms of the Oka, which lies beneath us, to a spot- 
situated at* the distance of about a mile from where 
w'e stand, our eye can dearly trace the connecting-link 
of men and carriages, rushing like mighty waters 
hither and thither along the causeway, and over the 
long wide bridges of boats from the city to the mart, 
and from the mail to the city. Just under us, lies a 
♦ steep and diflicult slope, leading to the banks of the 
river, and lined with a skirting of good and substantial 
houses. 'This slantin'; sheet, forming thus an inclined 
1 plane tai the town to # the water’s edge, is filled with 
ft coun t les V 1 +! ,71 g from morning till' night— carriages, 
wagons, droskies, and pedestrians uniting to form the 
only scene— except, perhaps, £ie Toledo of Naples — 
that can be at all compared with the crowds of Fleet 
iltrect or Cheapside. 

On p.Nwing the last bridge of boats, wo find 
ourselves oTt tl>^ threshold of the lair. This p\rt is 
generally crowded with labourers looking out fo! 
employment, and Cossacks among them to preserve 
order. Then come lines of temporary booths, displac- 
ing objects of inftvior value for the lower classes— aui h 
as heads, trinkets, and especially caps. Of these there 
.are n great variety — round turbans from Astrakhan, 
the best furnished by the lamb of the large -laded 
sheep imported from < Tini-Tatnry ; high black Kirghiz 
bonnets, made of stuff resembling hair; or fiat gold- 
figured cowls from Kasan. 

The entrance to the fair is always crowded, but not 
with the dirty”, dingy crowd of a European city. Here 
is sufficient material for the ethnologist In spend his 
time and study on for a twelvemonth or more; for 
if that erudite gentleman only” secure a resting-place 
and shelter under one of the many booths skirting the 
entrance to the fair — no easy' matter where thousand* 1 
are rushing like bubbles to ^whirlpool — he will look 
upon costumes and faces 11101 0 varied and grotesque than 
are elsewhere assembled within so small a compass. 

That white-faced, fiat-nosed nnfn is aTne^’hant from 
Archangel, and comes with furs ; he is followed, per- 
chance, by a bronzed, long-eared Chinese with tea, who 
is again followed by r a fair* of lozenge-** ed Tatars 
"TTlrmi the Five Mountains ; then there pass a group 
of youths, whose regular features bespeak the high 
Circassian blood, and contrast most forcibly with the* 
appearance of those Tatar pedlers who hawk alien# 
muslins on their arms^ Cossacks, freighted with hides 
from the Ukraine, are gazing in mute astonishment on 
their brethren, wife have come with caviar from the 
Akhtuba, a river of Asiatic Russia, whfeli, issuing 
from the Y'olfa, about |*velvc miles above T/aritzin, 
joins it again, like a dutiful offspring, on its passage 
to tlie Caspian Sea. Then there sauwter past, with 
long robes and flowing luflr, Persians hearing rich 
perfumes for the boudoirs and toilet-tables of the 
Russian grandees; while Kujurs from Astrabad — that 
long, narrow', sandy tongue of land which, on the north- 
east coast of the Crimea, encloses the western side of 
the Putrid Sea— and Turkomans from tho northern 
bank of the Gaurgan follow in succession. Interspersed 
1 among the crowd, we see Bashkirs from the Ural 
Mountains, who seem far away in thought among the 
hives of their native cottages ; while the*, stalwart 
Knzzilbash from Orenburg, looks as though ho would 
rather be listening to the scream of the eagle if in 
chase, than to the roar of this sea of human tongues. 

Glancing in another direction, the spectator beholds 
a Greek from Moldavia dangling a rosary from his 
| fingers, and treating about it with a Calmuck as (wild 


and agile as the horses amongst which he was born 
and bred. By their side stands a Truchmiui, with his 
neighbour, a Glnlan of Western Persia; while a Bueha- 
rian, garmented in a long coat reaching down nearly 
to his ankles, and girdled rojmd the waist, is greeting 
with Iiis usual thoughtless ’gaiety some Agrisklmn 
acquaintance, sprung of the mixed blood of Hindoos 
and Tatars. Nogais arc mingling with Kirghizians ; 
and drapers from Paris* rre bargaining for the shawls 
of Cashmere with som™/ member of an Asiatic tribe, 
whose mine is as unprt/bunecable as it is long. Jews 
from Brody are squaifhg accounts with Turks from 
Trebi/oncft*, and cost f hie- painters from Berlin are 
walking arm-in-arm with actors, who are perhaps 
going to play” in the evening some (lark and savage 
scenes of tragedy or melodrama. Tn short, hero you 
! have, as the showman says, cotton-merchants from 
! Manchester, jewellers from Augsburg, watchmakers 
! iropi fceucluitel, wine- merchants from Frankfort, 
j leech -hii} its from Hamburg, grocers from Kmiigsberc, 

I autbcr-dealcrs from Memel, pipe-makers from Dresden, 

’ and furriers frqm Warsaw” — the whole helping to make 
! up a crowd the most motley and singular ever assem- 
1 bled by the wunder-woiking genius of commerce. I 
' say of commerce; for. ho it remembered, that the. 

' crowd thus gathered together, as at 11 masquerade, baa 
| come to no holiday meeting. The ordinarily gaudy 
j look of an English or French fair, which shews tho 
I shahlniiess 1 of its under-garments, even through the 
I tinsel of outwaid decoration, is here entirely’ wanting. 

I This i.i a place of In ‘■mess; and the Nislinei buyers are 
; no country” bumpkin j, w bo, w iili a lew shillings 111 their 
' poek< is, come to gape and stare, and go back again as 
inch as Moses with his spectacles, hut. real binvVjitfo 
| merchants and bankers, who frequently invest then* 

| whole 'nMimos in tho objects of distant commerce here 
| put into sadden circulation. 

j As most of the (\ncntal dealers who frequent, tho 
fair bo’ong to tribes instant intercourse with the 
1 Kussiaifs of the smith, there is not such a diversity 
of gaib ,ts might be expcctcdHrom the Mired v of tongues 
prevalent m thi* modern Bahel. The long kaftan of 
Russia, as a compromise between the loose folds of 
the Fast and the scanty shuts of Europe, is worn 
by tic* majority”. There are Russians, of course, from 
j every corner of the empire ; but tho greater, and 
1 certainly the most singular part of the crowd consists 
! of dealers from a variety” of tribes in Central Asia, who 
1 come to Kishnoi- Novgorod as the great point of union 
1 1 (‘tween Europe and Asia, where the East find the 
West make mutual interchange of their respective 
* commodities. 

j Though there is no spot in the 'world, perhaps, where 
1 so many” different members of the habitable globo 
cone-regale, yet tiie one interesting addition of woman 
is almost entirely wanting. What life and rameleon- 
like change of shade and colouring would this scene 
present, were paeli Asiatic to brings his dark-eyed, 
wondering bride along with him ! But such a fancy is 
hopeless, since Oriental jealousy forbids the bare idea 
of such a journey among the infidel sons of the West. 

Take it, however, as it is, the fair of Nishnei-Nov- 
gorod fftill offers such a tout ensemhh as would require 
the highest descriptive powers to do it justice. The 
only thing to which it can bo compared in Western 
Europe, is the great fair of Lcipsic; yet how much 
docs that of Nishnei surpass it! At first, perhaps, 
there is a feeling of disappointment ; but let any ono 
who has been at # Nishnei think of it twelve months or 
tw r elve years after, and say whether it is not a sight 
that furnishes more to meditate on than any similar 
scene he has ever witnessed.* Lcipsic may have a 


* So says Robert Brcmncr, to whosfe Excursions in Russia 
wo are mainly indebted for tho details of tho fair of Nishnet- 
Novgorod. 
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livelier look, owing 1 to the great intermixture of females 
in the crowd, and to the fact that all the beauty of a 
city where beauty is not rare comes to the aid of the 
trading populace. The German fair gains also from 
being held in the picturesque, old-fashioned streets of 
one of the most interesting cities in Europe, Vhicli 
boasts of houses as lofly t»s those of the Old Town of 
Edinburgh, and is surrounded on all sides by beautiful 
walks and scenes of histork/Und literary interest. 
Nishnei, on the contrary, is tl^u.st away, almost out of 
the world, to a spot that nob ! y e\ er heard • ** before 
— a swampy point, threatened very day in the j'oar 
by the floodings of two grt t rivers, with notl.mg round 
it but dreary forests and endless plains of wHcr — so 
vast that the eye wearies of measuring them. 

Vet, in spite of all this, the fair of Nishnei is a much 
more marvellous sight than that of Leipsic. In place 
of temporary booths, filled with German toys or 
Tyrolese guitars, are seen substantial, well? stored 
shops, groaning with articles at once the most costly 
and the most essential to human existence. Not for- 
getting that the most important part of the Leipsic 
business is transacted in the vast magazine* with which ! 
the best streets are filled, it is yet asserted by com- [ 
potent judges, that, take the contents of every w areroom 
and every booth, the goods brought to Nislmei in one | 
year would still he found far to surpass those brought j 
to its rival in tiro. Leipsic collects rarely more than 
40,000 strangers; while Nishnei, as we l&irn from ! 
good authority, is annually frequented during the two 
months of the fair by the cnoriyouf number of a , 
quarter of a million. Some luve even rated the , 
number higher, especially Exelmrnm, who states it at i 
000,000; hut tins is justly rcjivt- d as exaggeration 
Besides differing from the German fan .u its want of 
the fair sex, Nishnei presents another feat nr ^of dis- 
tinction in the total absence of anything literary fiom ! 
its stores ; while the lair of Lu'psio *s essentially a ' 
literary one, or rather tin' litf"-*.» y one * 1 Europe. 

But ere we quit the limsian city of shops, 1 will 
just east a cursory glance uV i its general features and ‘ 
proportions. * j 

A sad difficulty presents itself at the very outlet; j 
for no sooner do we leave the dry bridge, and launch j 
forth into the maze of alleys and streets, than vve meet j 
with a most decided oh>!a<*h\ in the shape of what J 
is incomparably the mod abundant of all Russian j 
commodities — mud. One might as well trv to walk ’ 
through a street of tar as through the ereepi >g eddies | 
which it here forms, and in which the furrows of the j 
struggling wheels clone almost immediately after they ; 
have passed. If it were not for this superabundance' 
of dirt, the streets of Nishnei would be as good as any . 
in Europe. 'They are as regular and as wide as those ■ 
of the New Town of Edinburgh. Their number, as ! 
well as the magnitude of the business transacted in 
them, may be estimated from the fact that the rents , 
drawn from theyi during the short torn of the lair | 
amount to 45(>,OUO roubles. 

To enumerate all the articles for sale here would 
he impossible. There is litcVnlly nothing but books 
wanting. From cathedral bells to ostrich bathers, 
every other commodity is supplied in abundance To 
facilitate business, a separate quarter is allotted to 
each of the more important descriptions of goods, j 
One of these quarters contains groceries, of which j 
the value sold is very great; another contains fish j 
and caviar exposed in most fragrant variety. No 
less than L.G0,000 worth of these arft sold annually at 
the fair. . 

A third quarter is devoted to leather articles — all of 
them surprisingly cheap. And here Morocco leather 
particularly abounds, the greater part of which comes 
from Astrakhan. Soap, too, from the neighbouring 
province of Kasan, is brought hither in large quan- 
tities. Iron from Toula, a district south of Moscow, 


and glittering firms of every description occupy a 
LciVspicuous space in the streets. 

* rThc cloth^narket is also vorf large and well stocked ; 
but the most curious of all is the tea-diviiyon, from the 
number of Chinese seen in it, and,the great amount of 
business transacted by them. Cotton goods, wines, *1 
silks, shawls, fancy articles, furniture, mirrors, and 
crystals, are scattered about in the greatest profusion ; 
and many a longing eye is turned towards tfce windows 
of the jewellers and silversmiths, who are said to do a 
large ^msiness, not only in selling home-made articles, 
hut also in purchasing jewels and precious stones £roin 
Asia. 

But w r c must now pass by T the shops and their 
attractive contents ; for an interesting sight of another «| 
kind demands our attention. Forming a species of 
outpost to the fair, there is a colony of ciirpentcirf 
and blacksmiths, whose business it is to doctor up 
bioken-down carJh anil to shoe horsey T.-eir mode 
of performing the latter operation isTnorc cruel even 
than that practised in (jgrimujy. Outside the fuAicr's 
door, strong posts are "fixed, with huge straps and 
pulleys attached to them. The poor horse is wheedle*} 
into this treacherous cradle, and, before he kyows what 
is about to befall him, the straps and Apes are crossed 
tinder him, a wheel is turned, and m a moment he 
hangs in the air as helpless as a bale, of wool. Other 
straps are now fastened about his Hunks, so that he 
cannot lmne a limb; and his assaibwits, seizing hold 
of Ins foot, proceed to shoe linn with as little ceremony 
as it lie iiad neither heels to kick nor teeth to bite with. 

The reader who has kindly accompanied us thus far 
through the fair, will probably have seen Omugh of it 
for one day at least. If not, however, and he is fond 
of such tilings, he may wind up the evening with the 
spectacle of t)tlvllo y performed by a copper- colour 
looking Russian, who rants at his ‘ L> jesmonu,’ ns ho 
calls her, lolls libs eys, grumbles, and finally rushes 
on to the tei munition with appalling haste, by stabbing 
iiis t ntle male, who. as she sinks at Ins feet, breathes 
nothing in death but ‘Otello! (Hello!* 


<> IT u GOV SIN IJEN. 

Ir is an old proverb, and in most cases a true one, 
that ‘the b^y i‘s tbe father of tin* man.’ Vet we may 
not come hastily to the conclusion, that because a 
youth sit:, daily at t lie foot of his class, is crowned 
regularly Wfili the n»ois Pap, aiul*is pr< mo uncock at 
by the ma^t -r to be the dunce of the school, his 
f turn life h likely to be characterised by stolid ty 
d indiflorcivo. There arc* some -vho have attained 
the first rank am ' men of scic *e, letters, art, and 
commerce, v. ho w.i stigmatised at school as down- 
right boobb s. YvV may, therefore, 8 ud other mirrors 
in which a b 1 Vs po.^iblc future is rellected, besides 
the opinion o. his teacher, of the position he holds 
in Ins class • • nil there arc other channels for the 
development ol industry, ability, and disposition, than 
those afforded by the surface-drill of many of our 
elementary schools* Beer into some lumber-room or 
cellar of your stupid scholar’s domicile, anil see liiin 
constructing, out of waste pieces of wood, whale- 
bone, and string, ingenious locomotive carts, or aerial 
machines, or framing a miniature camera-obscun*, and 
it requires but little imagination to picture him as 
the future engineer or philosopher whose genius will 
span frightful chasms, or bring unknown worlds to 
light. Opui the slovenly little billet that is passed 
stealthily upwards from the foot of the class, and 
which, as it is perused by each scholar in succession, 
behind the concealing shade* of an, upraised book, 
ipakes his countenance quiver v itli* half-suppressed 
laugHer, and you may find four lines of clever satire, 

.M 
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the point of which is worthy of Butler's pen. Find hands the harrier for the next ? ’ So the master began 
a boy in his chosen field the playground, and yjjuj to reckon on Ben’s plaeen being vacant whenever a 
have perhaps stumbled* upon one who, with consiadr- vessel arrived in the harbour; and though he well 
able muscular power and physical energy, is the knew the pernicious habit to be incorrigible, yet, to 
B confidential friend of all the smaller boys in their satisfy 1 is conscience, and maintain the regularity of 
plans, and yrtieir immediate resort in cases of danger his discipline, he never failed/ on the truant’s return, to 
or difficulty; who throws spirit* into every game, and administer the wonted admonition with the usual pro- 
is full of fun, yet dislikes practical jokes, and will portionate number of stripes. We believe that while 
not stand to see any one abused: this kind of booby, this cousin of ours wa**uvt school, the master wore out 
you may be sure, will he m after-life a man whom upon an average two pa) of taws every year; find we 
everybody can trust; who will not rob the friduw suspect /hat it w; is a nieflure of economy when, towards 
or t^e orphan to make himself rich, and v hose purse the close of his ;it tendance, the amount of Ben’s usual 
will be, as his bands have been in his younger days, eastigatiofi was red ucof by a half. 

ready at the call of the needy. Watch the conn- Now, no one must suppose from all this that Ben was 
^tenance of some oilier booby, who gets flogged at least a had hoy; those who said so did not know him. He 


once a day, because lie will Jcarn nothing without it, 
and trace, if you can, a single line or twitch of pam j 


that infficatcs the least wincing under the chastise- 
ment; how his face relaxes when ho meets 

his pother’s smne, and how' his ready fingers fiv to Wo to the juvenile oppressor who dared to molest us! 
anticipate her wishes ; iyid inrinanhood you may find A single cry of distress brought Ben to our side, when, 
him a man of iron will and stubborn resolution, who w it bout the ceremony of a challenge, his double-shotted 
kiuglis at difficulties, and stands unmoved the shock strokes whv ‘sent home with powerful effect, to the 
of ad verify ; but whoso life translates the motto — utter discomfiture of the tyrant and his tyranny. Of 
ductus non clhictus. little bo\ s, and the weak in general, Ben w T as the 


was the kindest-hearted fellow possible, and none knew 
that better than w'e, his little cousins. Not to speak of 
the apples anti cakes we got from him, his hat and ball, 
as welras his legs and fists, were ever at our service. 


ductus non ajactus. 

We have just now a boy in our eye, whoAi 
career may serve to illustrate these remarks. Ben 
was a strange buy, a peitect puzzle to teachers and 
guardians, and every one who ever attempted to impoj-o 
restraint on him, except his mother: she, worthy 
old woman, never thought of wondering at his pranks, 
lie took so aftir his fuller, who had always a wa\ 
of his own.’ Among Ins fellows a! school, Jkn was 
a lion — not that he excelled at lessons; his kuow- 
ledge of grammar was barely enough to inn hie him 
to decide whether ‘that’ was a verb or a pioncuri; 


little boj s, and tlie weak in general, Ben w T as the 
acknowledged champion — a sort of ‘village Hampden,’ 
who thmonghly understood, and rigidly enforced the 
principles of juvenile civil liberty ; nor was the execu- 
tive I'liffA- in any degree feeble. Moreover, to his 
mother, Hen, though occasionally wayward, was a 
most affectionate yon; lie would have gone through 
tire and water rathlr than cause her a single tear; ami 
th<> mouth that ventured a word of disrespect in his 
hearing, was <. fieri uuUv scaled in a moment, and bore 
the impiess of Ins sign* ! for at least a week. 

"When Bcn’ts education waa finished - that is, when he 


and of geograph}', to make him confident that had wif for a \ car at the tbot of the highest class m the 
Australia was not a state ol the Union, and that school — it was befitting that some employment should 
Paris was not in Central Africa ; but m the ‘manly be found for him. Heiy' heart was on the sea ; hut as 
exercises’ of running, leaping, wrestling, homing, and j his inoJicr said she should die of a broken heart if he 


such as these, he was beyond competition the (‘^impion 
of the school. A ‘bickering’ expedition against the 
rival school of the village was complete if Ben wa- at 
its head. No unit ter what the* odds were, with a 
dauntless ‘hurrah,’ his party would n\ake their charge, 
and it never failed. t * % 

High, high wore their hope-, for their chieftain had said 

That whatevei men daie.Lher can do. 

t *»’ * r 

Ben, from his infancy, had been a sort of amphibious 
animal; he could handle a boat in masterly style, and 
swim like a duck. Once, indeed, he had a little more 
of it than he just liked ; when, at a couple of miles ln*i 
the shore, he accidentally jerked livuiidf out of a skiff, 
and remained for three long quarters of an hour in tlm 


j became a sailor, he, witli* a big effort, bent to her 
withes, and smothered 1 his desires. There was in the 
j iMghhourmg town an uncle of his who was well to do 
as a merchant, and to him, in due course, Ben was 
apprenticed for l3:e dreary term of five years. It was, 
ai all events, a step in advance to be installed in a 
warehouse, instead of drumming away at school, and 
Ildi began to form golden ideas of making a ‘handsome 
thing of it before his time was out.’ A little further 
along the \ista ot his imagined future, dim visions 
floated of Ins mother ensconced in an easy arm-chair, 
raised by his cflbrt above the necessity of ‘putting her 
i hand to a thing,’ and himself a thriving city merchant, 

- who could count his yearly gains by hundreds at least. 

| But Ben could not help these waking-dreams being 
. often melted away in the water— 


and remained for three long quarters of an hour in the i But Ben could not help these waking-dreams being 
water before he was picked up ; but once safely out, often melted away in the water— 

Wl !f "f, U A * Ue 8h0 f hi A nS ?“, 1,ke a tr, f TAT*’?’ A life oh the ocean wave, 

and with the* con victim* th at he was water-tight yet, , v h , mic „» the rolling 

remained out of doors till lie was dry, lest lus mother 

should get nervous if she saw him as«he was. Every was the darling hope of his heart, and even the idea of 
i vessel that frequented the* port, Ben knew by head- his mother’s tears could not quite quench it. 

| mark; while yet in the offing, and ere the customs- To business he wont ; and three weary years sped 
| officers, with their glasses, could make them out, Ben their course, and found Ben still behind the counter, 

I guessed, ‘by the cut of their jib,’ what they were ; and but thoroughly disgusted with the whole thing. The 
seldom was he wTong. No sooner was their anchor ruling passion of his soul had become apparent also to 
down, than he was aboard, and after Counting to the his employer, who found him perpetually scooping out 
mainmast-head, and thrice turning the vane, he set to or rigging up miniature frigates or other craft, for 
work, and lent a willing hand in furling the sails, and which a suitable sphere of action was readily obtained 
putting things in trim for discharging: a pipe with the in the cistern, or, 'failing that, in the street gutter. His 
men concluded the business, and Ben came ashore. To uncle became satisfied, too, that no amQunt of ‘ blowing 
engagements like these, school regulations opposed no up’ would ever avail to mend the matter. ‘It's no 
available barrier ; the ‘taws’ possessed no terrors for Ben. use,' ns Ben said, ‘trying to turn a fellow’s will upside 
Il£ ; had reached such an amount of experience under down; as >vell try to make him walk on his head;' and 
, he had begun*to philosophise on the subject, so Ben found out one day, vastly'' to his delight, that 

jMu would answer to the sympathising remarks of his his uncle had at length advised his mother to try to 
; tsrienas ; ‘Why, don't every licking I get only tab my make up her mind to allow her son to follow his 
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inclination, ami mako a sailor of him. Poor woman ! it 
went sorely against the grain to think of parting with 
her boy ; hut what could she do? and so the necessity 
of the case wrung an unwilling consent from her lips. 
Preparations were soon made; and a berth being obtained 
on board the good ship Vharlotte, from Liverpool for 
Valparaiso, Bol. bade his .mother a kindly farewell, 
brushed away a tear with the sleeve of his jacket, and 
went regularly before the mast*** 

The first night out of port promised to ho squally, 
and the vessel was not many It irs at .,ea belbi ' orders 
were given to shorter sail. But* there were the hands ? 
Ah, Bacchus had fought \ lat uiy and provided, and 
his victims were prostrate m their berths at Ms feet. 
The few men who were on dock being quite insufficient 
for the duty, the master, without further ado, annul 
himself with an iron belaying-pin, and, proceeding 
below, laid about him on each side witli hearty good- 
will, till, witli many a groan and bellow, the ftrui^'d 
sleepers were herded to their task. Ben beheld in 
silent awe this first specimen of ship-discipline. The 
wagging of the dominie’s taws was the mere shaking of 
a straw-wisp beside this wholesale infliction of the 
cudgel, and for a mcrtnent his heart sank at the pros- 
pect of his one day getting a taste of the same sauce. 
{Swollen heads and limping steps proved next day that 
the effects of the captain’s drill were not transient ; 
and for a week at least there was no possibility of 
forgetting it. Hut time at length rubbed Mown the 
sharp corners that stuck so fast in memory; and gin 
being really a pretty harmless lining when stowed 
away among ship’s stores, and not lik» ly to do 
much mischief except when burning people's hi a ins, 
things went on smoothly aftei* r v. bile. But- the 
calm was deceitful. 4 AVI ion Greek meets Greek,! 
then comes the tug of war,’ and our cousin, ^though j 
not of kindred blood, was of like spirit, with those , 
who chocked the Persian flood > t T’ ennopylf* 1 , and | 
hurled it hack at Marathov Assinedlv, the cap- ! 
tain met with Ids match wlmn he entered tlu lists j 
with Len. Leaning over Clio -vessel's side one day, | 
performing some operation widen the skipper was 
superintending, our hero accidentally brought his hand 
into rather close contiguity’ with the ruby nose of his 
master; to repay which, the latter laid the lull weight 
of his fist upon Ben’s oar. A sharp reply was made, 
which raised the fury of the captain beyond all hounds, 
lie kicked the ‘y’oung dog ’ to the other si-M of the 
ship, and was proceeding to follow it up w *h some- 
thing still more to the purpose, when Ben, snatching 
up a large double block, hurled it unceremoniously at 
the head of his tormentor. It only took his hat with 
it into the sea ; but his face grew redder and his fury 
hotter, and, 

Like mountain-cat, that guards its young. 

Full at Fitz- James's throat lie sprung 

Hal Ben was/oo nimble for him. .The enraged 
captain had not taken two steps, when his quarry was 
up the shrouds, and safely lodged in the maintop, 
where he assumed an attitude* of defiance, and stoutly 
declared that he would knock the first man down that 
approached him. The captayi in vain attempted by 
imprecations, threats, and cajolery to draw tiira from 
Ills refuge ; and, as a last resource, presented a loaded 
pistol at his head, and swore he would shoot him if 
he did not come down. Ben’s courage for a moment 
nearly failed him ; but, reckoning that the captain 
was not likely to risk his own neck* for Lhe sake of 
reducing an apprentice to submission, he maintained 
his defiant air. ‘It’s no use. Fire away, sir — I’ll die 
sooner than come down ! ’ The skipper was at* his 
wits* end. Finding his threat fail, he again assumed 
a conciliatory tone ; and Ben, perceiving his advantage, 
demanded a promise that he should he allowed to go 
to his work free of scath if he came down. This 


a foiled caption reluctantly gave ; and the young 
br resumed his place before the -mast, many grades 
tier in the estimation of his^omrades, as well as in 
his own, but a marked inandn the eyes of # liis vengeful 
master, who hoped yet to wreak liis wrath upon him. 

The volcano was not to be exhausted fiy t one erup- * 
tion, and a second soon broke forth. The second-mate, 
a young athletic man of colour, took it upon him to 
call Master Ben a clog; whereupon our doughty cousin, 
then at the age of seventeen, smarting under thq 
insult* attacked him tooth and nail, and succeeded in 
knocking him down. The first-mate — with whony by 
the way, Ben was a great favourite, hilt who, from his 
position, felt impelled to maintain the authority of his 
injured compeer- hastened to the rescue, armed with • 
a rope’s-end, and before Jiiin Ben thought fit to make 
good his retreat. As ill-luck would have it, the’capUim, j 
at this inauspicious moment, made his appear* nee uh 1 
deck, and, understanding how 5uattera.i # t >n, at once ! 
relieved the mate of the duty he ilad assume^ by 
undertaking himself thewindic^tiun of offended dignity, j 
Ben’s retreat to the rigging had been cut off by the 
mate, and, seeing his chance of resistance to be buff 
.small, lie mounted on the cat-head, and voyed to the 
captain, as lie advanced to seize him, tTiat die moment 
1* reached the foremast lie would throw himself into i| 
the sea, and swim tor one other majesty’s frigates, then 
lying m the Bay of Callao, at the distance of a quarter j 
j of u mile, and having lodged a lorinal complaint of 
I had treatment, would volunteer to serve the Queen. 

I The captain did not pause; the foremast was reached; 
j and, with a shout of defiance, Ben leaped among the 
] waver, and disappeared. In a minute, lie was again on 
’ the surface, and striking out powerfully for the frigate. 

I In vam the master hallooed alter him to return: ho 
[ was deaf to all persuasion; till at length the captain, 
i not rclifihina the idea ol ae investigation before the 
! consul at Gallao, which might prove prejudicial to his 
i nrti rests at home, sent a boat after the adventurer, 
ui< die requisite pledge that all would be overlooked, j 
lie returned, then, to the ship a second time the victor, 
having earmd a place in the captain's estimation, not 
from respect, hut from tear. Ilia. troubles henceforth 
were few. On the homeward voyage, his persecutor 
died, and, the unite having assumed the command, 
Ben led an jgasicT life lor the rest of it. 

The arrival in dear old England — the visit to his 
native village— the meeting with his mother, who never 
was done w ring ai< the growth and beauty of her n 
hoy —we must leave the reader to imagine. And then 
| t me the scci nd sad parting, and Ben’s heart heat high 
When lie kneu that his ship was to make her next 
./age to golden Australia. Its temptations proved 
strong, and the t to a rmm # d Tted to dig gold, 
leaving only the apprentices on hoard, while every 
effort to in ’nee their return proved Useless. Ben was 
now nearly'rmeteen, and his time being almost out, 

Ins friend the master promote! him to act as secotid- 
mate in the 1 me ward voyage with his new crew. His 
conduct in ims ;iost told greatly in his favour with the 
ownei s ; and on his returfl to England, Ben having 
passed the requisite examination, was installed as first- 
mate in another v^ el. Another voyage of two years 
accomplished, and another examination passed, Ben 
became qualified to take the command of any foreign- 
going craft ; and now this intractable cousin of ours is 
master of as fine a merchant-ship as ever doubled the 
Cape, and, moreover, he is fit for his post, and no tyrant 1 
The good old schoolmaster is proud now to let people 
know who*had the training of him ; and there is not a 
girl in the village who would not reckon it a compliment 
to fie thought his sweetheart. But, in confidence, 
there is a pretty white cottage not far from the shore, 
towards which Ben’s heart vilfrates, even when at the 
antipodes, as surely as the needle towards, the pole: 
an4 ff everything goes right, as we hope it may, the 
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lily that blooms beneath that humble roof will some 
day soon stand before the altar, and, placing her l|a 
in a sailor's grasp, bec&ne Mrs Ben . * 


* „ DEATII-WARRANTS. 

The frequent repetition of the word ‘death-warrant* 
in accounts of‘ the last moments cf criminals under 
sentence of death, has fostcicd tins belief in this legal 
formality; whereas, says Lex, in the Times, January G, 
1856, ‘except in the case of a peer of the realm, there is 
no such tiling as a death- warrant ever Signed by the 
crovfn, or by any one or moie officers of the crown; the 
only authority for the execution of a criminal convicted 
of a capital crime being the verbal sentence pronounced 
Upon him, in open court, which sentence the sheriil is 
bound tp take cognizance of, r and execute without an} 
further authority. It is true that a written calendar of 
the an d punishvieuts of the pj-i-toiier us made out 

and sigricnTry ifk, * judge, of which a copy is delivered lo 
the sheriff; but this is only a memorandum, and not an 
official document ; and Y. is of f ii mil with the judge to 
sign it or not.’ -limbi vY Things Not General/}/ Known. 

^BREVITY OF ANCIIiNT SCOTCH LAWS. 

Judging from our statute-book, our anec stois must have 
I been men of few v.ords- men fond of deeds rather thifh 
words. It is refreshing, al’tei reading some ot om complex 
and lengthened modern acts of parliament, to turn to a 
Scotch act of parliament of the reign of James I., winch 
briefly and pithily enacts that ‘nae man should enter 
any place where there is hay with a candle, unless 
it be in a lantern.* The whole of the Scotch acts of 
parliament p.i c sc#t in the reign of James J„ extending 
over thirteen parliaments, and amounting to I TJ m 
number, are comprehended m forty-six pages ot a small 
duodecimo vohmie, and that ■volume contains the whole 
Scotch acts of a paihnm< nt from 1 12G to being 

nearly 200 jeais. The annual Mutiny Act of <duem 
Victoria, for the regulation of the army, is many limps 
more bulky than the acts of the whole thirteen paih.mouts 
of her first royal ancestor m the Stuart line.-*- Sheriff 
Barclay on Uistoi y j) om the Stalule-book. f 

SqiENC C VERSUS CRIME. 

A Berlin correspondent sends over rather a good illus- 
tration of the advantage of science vvlitf^, crime has to he 
detected. The contents of a harref of com hat been stolen 
in one of the Prussian railways, and the barrel itselt filled up 
with sand, and sent on to its destination. Piofcssor Vdiren- 
tlm b erg was consumed, and lit* sent for simple* bf sand horn 
all the stations along the different lines of lailwavs that 
the specie had passed, and, by means of hi s microscopy, 
identified tin* station from which the interpolated sand 
must have been taken. The station once selected, i( vms 
easy, out of the small number oi» employes, to fix on 
the offender.— London ! oi i espondeh* Inverness Conner. 
f 

A KNOWING IlORSE. « 

One day bvt week lie was dnvcii a fi w miles out 
of town, and on Ins return, sometime in the afternoon, 
was fed with meal and cut-feed as u^ual, but for his 
supper he had nothing hut dry hay, which did not agree 
very well with his sen<e of right, after travelling twenty 
miles with a load through snow-drifts. However, lie 
i kc$t his thoughts to himself till wo were all out of the 
way for the night; then, sundering his rope in some way, 
he passed through the cow-stable, crossed the barn- 
froor and the carriage-room to the granary, at the further 
$nd v of the barn, some forty feet, where he had often 
: ^S get the meal for him. lie there found two bags 
of meal, standing by the bin, tied up tight; but the top 
OHO being too heavy for his purpose, he threw it aside ; 
and after examining the other bag, which weighed between 
fifty an^ wty pounds, lie took it in his teeth, *and 
1 about twenty feel, to a clean spot on the burn- 
flpte' 1 winding it difficult to untie it, he cut a hole in 
Jpft side, and ahgok out about a peck of meal, and ate 
be wished ; and seeing the cow — the only companion 


he has these long winter-nights — looking with a longing 
eye at his pile of meal, he 'took up the bag again, and 
carried it about ten feet further to her manger, and 
shook out some more meal for her. They were found in 
the mor.iing feasting together .— A mherst ( U.S .) Express. 

FAITHFULNESS. 

Mine own familj&r friend, in whom I trusted. 

JT Pialms. 

Think you, had wc twuP lost fealty, something would not 
I sit r 

With thi^book upon inyflap here, come and overshadow it ? 
Hide w'itli spectral mists the pages, under each familiar leaf 
Lurk, and clutch my hand that turns it with the: icy clutch 
of grief? 

Think you, that were vve divided — not by distance, word, or 
thought — 

Thing'* tin* world counts separation, but we smile at, bettor 
< taught! — 

That I should not feel the dropping of each link you did 
untwine. 

Clear as if you'.sat before me with your true eyes fixed on 
mine 7 # 

That 1 should not, did you crumble, as the other women do, 
To the dust of mummied idols, know it without sight of 
von — # 

By a shadow darkening daylight through the false blue 
skids of spring, 

By foul loins from household cornels crawling over every- 
thing ^ 

If tlut awful gulf w eio opening which makes two, however 
near, 

Tailed, more than wf- wen* purled, dwelt we in each 
hemisphere, 

Could J.sit thus, smiling quiet o'er this book beside my hand, 
And while eaitli was cloven beneath me, feel no shock, nor 
understand '* \ 

No— yv'u cannot, cannot"Iuose me! No, my faith builds 
safe on your*, « 

Bock -like; let the winds and wav cs come; its foundation 
still endures : 

By a man’s might — ‘ See, 1 hold thee; mine thou arl, and 
mint* finis* be 

By a woman's path nee --‘Sooner doubt I my own soul than 
thee.’ 

So, Heaven mend us! we’ll together once again take 
counsel sweet, 

Though tins band of mine diops empty, that blank wall my 
blank eyes meet . 

Life may flow on ; men may alter- — ay, forsooth, and women 
too ’ — 

Om: is Truth; and as He liveth, 1 believe in truth — and 


SOLID SWISS FARQIJETERIE. 

The solid Swiss parquetorie. which is ^’adually becoming 
known m England, promises to supply a want. It is made 
solid throughout, and every portion of the ornamental 
woods forming the patterns is grooved and tongued 
together, and jointed with marine glue. It can thus be 
fixed immediately upon the joists when applied for flooring, 
rendering under-flooring Unnecessary. This parqueterie 
lias also the advantage of being much lower in price than 
the ordinary veneered work which has hitherto been in 
use. Being manufactured by machinery and in largo 
quantities, a great reduction in its cost has been obtained, 
and it can be supplied iu London at prions commencing 
from Is. per fool? super. It Ls now being laid at the house 
of the Turkish ambassador. It seems only right that we 
should make it known to our readers. — The Builder, 

Punted and Published by W. and R. Ciumbtos, 47* Pater- 
noster Row, London, and 339 High *61 reft, Edin^itikui. Also 
sold by James T'hapkh, 14 D’Olier Street, Do bun, and all 
Booksellers. 





WOMEN'S AYOKK. 

While all call out, ‘Labour is honourable— lot fjio 
, j ladies have their share ol‘ it, and it will be, m all 
1 respects, for their good,’ no one can profess to see 
very clearly how the present limited ratvj^ of gainful 
■ occMipations for ladies is to be extended. Vriv.ite 
teaching, as we know, engages many; the fines arts! 
and literature keep, a tew bus} ; but there remains ! 
a vast proportion of the 1 well-educated women of the 
middle classes who, while far from beni£ assured 
against ultimate want l>y the circumstances ol their 
parents or other relatives, are yet allowed to live 
in comparative idleness, with the oXly too good excuse 
: that it is next to an impossibility to obtain employ- 
ment which will not he held a^d^cvadnig them and 
damage certain prospects on which me} reasonably 
set considerable store. This is everywhere admitted 
to he a serious evil, and we constantly h \ir it j 
declaimed against as resting oil an a 1 urdity. AYliat, 
we are asked, is there degrading in work? There 
is, we believe, nothing degrading in work ; but, never- 
theless, people continue to cstfuiato each other by 
the nature and circumstances of their respective 
• employments, preach to the contrary ' s we may. 
The fact is, it is not in the work itself, hut in the 
conditions of the work, that men see grounds for 
such estimates. Where women, in the labours or 
callings they undertake, are obliged to give m privacy, 
it is felt that the delicacy so highly appreciated in the 
female character is likely to suffer. A lower rating, 
with all that it implies, is inevitable. 

Within the last few years, it has been seen that there 
, arc many arts of an elegant kind which women might 
pursue, to the securing of their independence, and the 
saving of themselves from the usual evils of idleness, 

, were it not that these arts in general require to be 
prosecuted undci factory or workshop ’arrangements. 
It was a sort of problem — Can ladies work under such 
; circumstances without any id jury to their dignity ? 

; Well, a pretty fair experiment has been tried, and, as 
far as yet appears, no one h;yj been at all the worse 
: of it, but, on’ the contrary, a moral elevation has 
i clearly resulted. We proceed to details. 

I It is now so long ago as July 1851 that wc made some 
, j mention of a business-undertaking commenced with 
: the view of giving employment to worti^n v r education. 

: | It adopted the motto, ‘ To work is to worship ’ (Jahorare 
j ! <st orare) > thus repudiating the idea that manual work 
! —for it is that which is referred to in the commands 
and promises of Scripture— is mean or ignoble, and 
claiming for it a voluntary and religious cha- 
racter. The Ladies’ Guild, as it is called, is a true 


manufacturing company, by "which the diiTefient pro- 1 
cesses of the business are carried on by y jups of i * 
ladies established in different rooms. ' j 

The* first thing wc have to remark as regaydl* this j 
business is, that, it w:I with* no distaste, no reluct- i 
mice, these ladies came to what it might be though j 
they regarded as a task. On the contrary, it was 
ioiind from the first that the rnosf lively interest 
vSas telt by the workers in the woik, which they 
seemed to love for itself. As this work combined 
manual with artistic skill, and, moreover, as the 
manufacture was not perfected, there was in it full 
scope for ingenuity and taste. New plans of manipula- 
tion were invented, and tried by the ladies, frequently 
at their own cost. Some accidental expression would 
now and then betray how lively was their interest. 
One, for. instance, said she dreamed of her work; 
another, that she saw it with her eyes shut. When a 
; lady returned after absence, the work "executed in the 
j interval, or any new design brought forward, was 
el wavs eagerly inspected, criticised, and admired by 
bet, and us eagerly displayed and discussed by her 
companions. One effect of this zeal was to introduce 
a spirit of rivalry among the Kooms, each room 
considering its own process the most important, and 
looking down ^ , : th corresponding hauteur upon the 
others. Jlufc this littil? esprit dr corps was modified by 
the gentleness of cultivated females, and altogether 
vanished on Jbc least, ottaisi^pn demanding sympathy 
or help. Sometimes a favourite worker transferring 
her services to another room, corrupted the loyalty 
of her late companions, and carried away their 
(>> *ipathy to that rival room. 0 ie instance of this 
may be worth it >• ‘oning. r J*w friends had long 
been companions m the painting-ro'yn, w hen one was 
removed to superintend a room in which poor children 
were employe in making toys."* Upon Jhis, the artist 
became jealous of the toy -room, and frequently ex- 
pressed her di .satisfaction. Meanwhile, the young lady 
of the toy-room had bccoiita deeply interested ill her 
task, and the disparaging remarks of her friend pained 
her. f I wish yov vould sympathise with me in my | 
work,’ i aid she one day gently. The artist pondered | 
over these word%; and, two or three days afterwards, | 
she gave proof that she desired not only to sympathise ; 
but to help, by volunteering to teach drawing grptui- » 
tously, one evening in the week, to the poor children 
in whom h r friend took so lively a concern. Thus 
wen; the two friends reunited in mutual affection and 
mutdal work. 


,* This interesting department of the Ladiesi Guild is described 
in lic^i 13 of this Journal. , , 
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But the spirit of love and help sccAs really to have 
animated the whole Guild. Tn a ease of illness, e^fy 
one expressed sympathy, recommended, and frequently" 
bought remedies, lent booka to the absent invalid, and 
r made little t plans «for her relief ; not seldom was 
pecuniary jiid forthcoming, anil that., out of slender 
purses, must have filled the cvvs as well as cheered 
the heart of the recipient. Kvcn Uhe ballast -heavers 
and the engineers shared in tlwsu poor ladies’ genc- 
rosity ; and an old servant of one of them having 
received some hurt, the whole m ule a penny-snltocrip- 
tion c for her. No one was adumed of the smallness 
of her donation — and tli.J, perhaps, was one of the 
greatest of its merits On another occasion, one of 
• the workers related that a littl** boy who was deformed, 
the son of a professional imyi deceased, was about to 
be sent by his widowed mother, who could no longer 
SUpporlJiiin, to an hospital, t’pon this, all the ladies 
sent sonift+Mw^or other to the unkfiown child; some 
triflor— no trifle m the li t of (hid!- one knitting a 
ball to amuse him, nnotl^T coiiAji jlmtmg a picture-book, 
and so on. T 11 a word, no long interval ever elapsed 
Without furnishing similar tokens of the kindly hearts 
and geueiyus hands of the Guild. 

There appears to he something nurdrd in the influ- 
ence of fellowship in work. Hu-n ihe most reserve*! 
and exclusive acknowledged that they could not woiU 
with another lady without coming at last to like her. 
These ladies all Wad their own homes, onlv assembling 
in the Guild to work, except m the ease of a. few who 
resided in the house, and who, without n sim.de cloud 
or one unkind word, passed several a ears together. 
There was a* bright cordiality among them all, shewn 
by warm expressions of mtired ;m<l m mpnthv, and | 
in the thousand nameless trifles m which ivtinement j 
and affection express the feelings. How kindly and 
enthusiastically did they welcome one who had been 
absent! and how loaded were the hands of the 
returned absentee with something brought from the 
country, expressly for her companions ! — chick weed i 
for the bird of one, 'terns for the tern-case of another; , 
and so on. Presents of fruit and flowers passed from j 
one to another every day ; and there whs always ;» free i 
circulation of hoftks. ft was, in iuef, quite dangerous ' 
to express a wish for anything of tricing \alnc -home 
one was almost sure to buy ami present Nor was 
the companionship restricted to the woik-room. Two 
or throe ladies would some! ones work over-time, so as 
^to get a free afternoon, t hefi they Avoid* .go into the 
country together —very likely drinking tea at some old j 
woman’s cottage, and returning all the better for flip 
glimpse of nature they had snatched, and the breath I 
of summer they had inhaled. They used also te^o ! 
to lectures together. Tu this case, #he subject of tlie 
lecture became next day that or the conversation i»t* 
the work-room. * Their conversation, in general, fell 
on interesting subjects, tlie favourite fopks being 
politics, religion, art, nefs, the country and Us scenery, j 
poverty and Avages, &o. A very favourite subject was ; 
the derivation and definition of Avord» Sometimes, in i 
the studio or work-room, obe read an improving book ! 
aloud ; then the ladies would join their voices in a 
Chorus, taking different parts. Indeed, a merriqr com- 
pany ‘within the limits of becoming mirth,’ tig writer 
has never chanced to see. There Avns generally some | 
joke in hand. In tlie winter, they often assembled in 
the^ evening at the Guild to hear reading, whilst tlie 
majority worked or diew. Sometimes they (lrahk tea 
together there, and afterwards sung and danced most 
joyously. They have also more than once«aeted Miss 
Bremer'S Bondmaid with touching effect; and they set 
on foot evening-classes for .French and vocal nftisic. 
All tills, however, is the testimony of a surprise*!, 
affected, and delighted* witness ; let us now perifiit 
these ladies to apeak for themselves. The following is 
a letter from one of them, addressed to a lady wl^iad 


requested her to state her impressions on the subject 
of the Guild : — „ 

4 The things that have struck me most in the Guild 
arc the great happiness and interest of manual work; 
and this is the feeling that pervaded all who were 
employed. They became so Attached to tlie work that 
they could not bear to leaye it. I myself know this 
from experience : at the time I was so unhappy Inst 
summer, I always felUOccrful in the morning, and as 
long as my cmploymentljasted ; but tlie moment I had 
put :nr,^v my work a in limy tools, there came a sort of 
reaction, and T was denfessed. 

Tlie next thing I hale noticed, is the beautiful feeling 
among the Avor Ivors to one another: however a fresh 
member might be disliked, or rather excluded from 
favour at first, she could not work a week or two in 
the same room with her companions without gradually 
becoming liked. Jt is quite certain that the mere fact 
of working with any one makes you like them. Then 
tli? 1 great sympathy in one another’s concerns ; the 
npaflech'd admiration, so entirely devoid of jealousy, 
that was felt for a clever worker ; and the kind helpful- 
ness of the liloVer ones ! I have known K F , 

after working from nine in the morning (ill half-past six 
with waicel} any intermission, stay half an hour later 
to help me with a difficult and disagreeable part of my 
task m preparing work for next day: and the same 
kind spirit pervaded everything. It seemed to me as 
if the Guild were a kind of central world, a kind of 
focus in which all our mtere^ls centered, uniting the 
variety of a, littlu AvorUl with all the security and 
loving spirit of a home. Tlie members seemed like one 
fanuh . The fellowship m Avoik seemed to have a 
refining and ennoblmi* influence on us all: by ennobling, 

1 mean it seemed to widen our minds, which were no 
longer shut, up in their own little narrow world. All 
binds <fi subjects wore discussed among ns, but i think 
social subjects principally, And then the benevolent 
?chem< s that were dc'cu^cd, and the coni ersa turns we 
had aliout the condition of workwomen and servants! 
The third thing 1 observe*!, was the great confidence 
reposed in the management ; the recognition by all of 
the thoroughly unselfish object of the Guild, and the 
noble .self-a^crifuv shewn by the director in working 
it out. 

I i.i»i -d not forget to mention the nice social amuse- 
ments, tlie reading aloud, the parties, the excursions, 
an! the earnest feeling we had about our classes for 
French and vocal music.’ 

To tlie foregoing sketch there remains one trait to 
add — namely, the extremely beautiful manner in which 
dismissals were received. These dismissals gave no 
other feeling than regret, for all knew that they were 
forced upon the managers by the exigencies of the 
business. 4 T have been so happy here!’ they said in 
parting; and the good faith with which the exclama- 
tion was littered, received proof from their taking 
every opportunity of revisiting the institution and 
their old companions, and by the* joy Avith which j 
they re-entered the work-room when circumstances 
permitted them to he re-engaged. 

All this may seem to partake too much of the 
romantic, and the moral result to be greater than 
should be attributed to ‘mere fellowship even in work : 
of a refined and elegant description. And this is 
perhaps to a certain extent true; for to understand 
the Guild, avc must bear in mind that it had the 
advantage of starting from a generous point. The 
capital for this enterprise was furnished, by a gentle- 
man who devoted thus much of hie private fortune 
to the attempt to establish a new employment for 
educated women, upon the principle of their sharing 
the profits, himself receiving only a small percentage 
on the capital, without which the establishment would 
liafc been in reality a charity.' Unfortunately, the 
manufactures undertaken depended -on a patent process 
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not then perfected ; and in bringing this to complete- and his pages atlhis heels. There may not be an idea . 
ness a large sum was sunk. There have been as yet, infix ; it is probably made up of folly, immorality, and 
therefore, no profits on the business to divide; and the A'upfceit;, but its fortune ij assured beforehand, and it 
ladies have received merely weekly remuneration as wfllbe successful before it JLs found out. Tho title is 
workers. But the manufacture being of great beauty, it the passport of every error. # # 

is hoped — as the period 01 * experiment is over, the* work To provide a title, therefore, is tho- ligrdcst task* 
perfected, and tho worker? skilled — that it may yet authorship is heir to: it has exhausted the wit, 
turn out well even in a pecuniary point of vieiv. The patience, and ingenuity of all ages, and* is ps difficult 
chief article manufactured is Arointed glass, rendered as the search after the philosopher’s stone. For my own 
solid, and then used as panels*for the patent toys and part, 1 acknowledge that I have gone through heavy 
a variety of small articles — sv’di as work-boxes, &e. trials »in the cause, and have more than once been 
The glass is likewise made by a jotlier patent grocers to reduced to Hie lowest depths of iccblc-nuudcdiicss in 
imitate inlaid and plain m rhlef, when it is applicable can sequence Leigh Hunt speaks feelingly on *this 


imitate inlaid and plain m rhlcf, w 
to all the usual purpot as of marble, 


(Mus^que 

suhj'*cL 


ice Leigh I runt speaks feelingly on this 
‘A single appellation,’ ho says, 'ns hound to 


As month after month rolled by, bringing its weary comprise as many public interests as t 1 ^ Christian * 
recurrence of hopes disappointed, experiments itnsue- name of a French or German prince. It is to be | 
ccssfnl, expected markets receding, and as the money, modest; it is to be expressive; it. is to have sometl big I 
hundred after hundred, was produced by a single in it equally intelligible to the man of plain under* ! 
generous hand, only to he absorbed and suiAc, the standing, and surprising for the* man of, pm* .mation — j 
struggle assumed a lieroic eharaeler — paticneo .‘dal in a vord, it L to be impossible.’ jVdi, impossible, as 
munifiecnee on one side calling forth devotion aijd hi® own graceful works-atul wcll-ehosen titles sflew; ) 
self-sacrifice on the other ; and the high, unselfish aim not impossible, whmi we remember all the wit and f 
of the founder of this society refining tn^l ennobling wisdom so abuudai lly lavished on this narrow" field of* \ 
its members. The}* entered the establishment desiring literature. , j 

naturally as high wages as they could obtain; and Mm* is a moilcy collection: it occludes tfiroc sides | 
they ended by trying how little they could make my study, and presents ail the republican appearance 
suffice for their wants. They entered anxious to g* I. ' of a horary gathered here and there from hook-stall 
over their task as easily as possible; they ended by and auction. Such as it is, it will afford ample scope 
being the severest judges on themselves. TlJfcy entered for philosophising. Suppose, then, travel leisurely 
wishing to work as few hours as possible; they ended from shelf to shelf, now Inn ering fondly over a little 
by very greatly overtasking themselves, m some eases knot of black-letter pamphlets -now dismissing a 
to the damage of their health, for they would not he party-coloured regiment of shilling volumes — now 
hindered. And all this could be nothing else than j lVMcwmg a portly phalanx of good old-fashioned 
tho eflbct of the spirit of the* ins'’‘uti<m ; lor the ] octavos bound in sinning calf— and now dwelling with 
prospect of profit to themselves was so , it. never i respectful attention on that smaller bookcase glittering 

entered their heads as a motive to exertion. j with go<'*l rnd moro'v.j, and standing apart from the 

It wdll lie observed, however, that although the rest, like a clique of ladnonafiie oxciufjves. Agreed, 
peculiar circumstances at rending file establish*!)' nt of First of a 1 !, bar it not or ■urred to you that authors 
the Guild may account for the uerott t >ess of its into- contrive to pique our curiosity very cleverly by a 
resting members, jt can account fur nothing u.nv. '.tv appeal to tho weakest points of our nature? 
Deprive the story wo lm\» debited of this feeling and Tab , for nviauce, all the books which attack us on 
its incentive, and there still renrtuns something nearly the side of avarice, and which may perhaps be classed 
akin to proof of the vUiolesomencss, to the educated together under IV* head of the title auriferous. Here 
female mind, of manufiictoty -work requirin'; taste and we have Tho Golden Lee end, Tho •Ladder of Gold, 
skill. This fellow ship m art scorns to call forth a Tile Curse of Gold, The Gold-headed Cane, The Golden 
thousand beautiful tliimrs in the clmracUr of tin* Erotics of G.a'vai a # Gold and the Gospel, The 
workers, which otherwise might have lain dormant; j Golden Apples; and a host of others, amongst which 
it makes them more womanly, more refin'd, more j A Man JM-uL of Money, The Pleasant Art of Money - 
intellectual; and, instead of vulgarising, it i^ ses them ! catching, anj such quailit alchemical titles ns The 
to a higher eminence than before in the social scale. I Golden Ass Wi 11 -managed, and A Brief of the Golden 
Galf, are no! tho trust curious. 

A tit r 7? n 71 ' A at r t v ! Again, we find ourselves baited with the tide 

1 1 1 u 1 t a m i l i. sM'onomical. Tin* title gastronr meal is of recent 

The faiced utlc ruuiuug d‘u:o ihi* King. growth and extern . popuhmty. 1 enjoys the advan- 

A .//./ lU nry I. tfiLic* of mtoiehtm * a . ekiss-'s aifl ages: it tempts the 

A certain rat-catcher, saith a respectable anecdote of child, audit stimeJatcs the I’lni^iud imagination of tho 
the last century, finding his talents unappreciated and matured bifci-viviint. AVhat school -boy could resist a* 
trade wofully dull, took it into his head io assume the volume that { sent 'd itself imdcr the jeductivo title 
title of ‘ Rfit-cutcuer in Ordinary to his Majesty/ The of Pippins an l Pie? ? What club-man would deny his 


title of ‘ Rat-cutcuer in Ordinary to his Majesty. 


-man would deny his 


effect, was magical. Universal patronage rewarded one-aud-slx^ . u ^ to The Art of Dining? Fancy a 
the man who caught court-rats, and his very lerrets delicious half-hour over Oakes and Ale on a dusty 


became sacred in the eyes of the multitude. 


summer's day, or an afternoon meditation upon Wine 


"Now, I do not hesitate to confess a profound, reve- and \V a! nuts ! T** say nothing of Claret and Olives 
rcncc for the hero of this story. He was a philosopher, from tr o Phone to «m* Garonne, A Jar of Honey from 
a satirist, ‘a fellow of infinite jest.’ II ow exact was Mount Irfybtu, Three Courses and a Dessert, The Last 
his appreciation of human nature, and tinctured with Fruit off an OldsTree, Salad for the Solitary, Fruits of 
how fine an irony tho course he pursued towards the Valley, Bells and Pomegranates, and that capital 
society! 4 Everything is in a name,’ thought our book of Dr Doran's, punningly entitled Table Traits, 
rat-catcher; ‘«and a rose differently •ohrifciened would and Something on Them. A Basket of Crumbs is not 
be quite another thing.’ • quite so tempting; but an agreeable flavour of spice 

By no class has this truth been more fully admitted and variety pervades a collection of humorous poems 
than by literary men, and to none, perhaps, are the called The Oxford Sausage. Some very old books on 
results more important. It is the one point on which religious subjects may possibly have been tho pioneers 
authors and booksellers are agreed. A book provided o* gastronomic literature. A .Basket of Fruits, Brought 
with a ‘taking* name comes into the world like a forth by the Sun, and Presented to* the Saints of 
prince ia a play, with Ida title sounding before him, tli4 ^ost High, is odd, but not deficient in poetry. 
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Infinitely more odd and elaborate is^the name of^a 
Puritan work, professing to consist of Some Bise|ils 
Baked in the Oven of (Sharity, carefully Oonservednbr 
the Chiekens < of the Churchf the Sparrows of the Spirit, 
^and the Swee t t Swallows of Salvation. In these titles, 
it would sqnn that wines and fruits obtain the general 
preference, that pastry may be introduced with advan- 
tage, and that meats are as rigidly •excluded as from 
our dinner«tablos on Good Friday. By the way, might 
■ not Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, Howitt's British 
Preserves, and a pamphlet entitled The Po#ts of 
England, be reasonably classed under th6 same head 
as the foregoing ? 

AJPaper of Tobacco, Curtis’s Lotus-eating, and The 
•Memoirs of an Opium-eater, lay claim to the patronage 
of those who love narcotics atjd ‘such stuff as dreams 
are-’madb of.’ So much for the title gastronomieal. 

S We are.Jmt mortal after all, and it should not surprise 
us when dfe i mM^ people find us out afid ‘draw a profit 
froir^all things. # 

Very graceful and cl^rmin^ are the titles of some 
modern fictions, works of science, history, and juvenile 
iitcrature. Winged Thoughts, and The Poets of the 
Woods, te^of the traits and laws of bird-life. Patch- 
work, Prismatics, Seaweeds, Sand and Canvas, Flies 
in Amber, Ultramarine, Lilliesleaf, March Winds anil 
April Showers, Clouds and Sunbeams, Fern-leaves, 
May-flowers, Purple Tints of Paris, The Stones ol 
Venice, Hearts >n Mortmain, The Rose and the lime. 
The Pathway of the Fawn, A Kiss for a Blow, Faces 
in the Fire, The Chimes, Stories from a Screen, and a 
Trap to catch a Sunbeam, are taken at random from 
the current 'literature of the day in all its branches. 
Others are simply suggestive, attracting us by their j 
very vagueness; as Highways and leeways. After 
Dark, Now and Then, Theie and Back Again, Within 
and Without. Side by side with these may be ranked 
the antithetical title, which at the present moment 
enjoys considerable favour, and may fairly be repre- 
sented by North and South, Night and Morning, May 
and December, High and Low, Trial and Triuinpli, and 
many more too numerous for mention. 

Next comes the alliterative title, an unfortunate 
member of the family, which has been so pumped, 
plagiarised, and tortured, that 1 onl ^wonder by what 
marvellous principle of 'vitality k contmuef to drag on 
a monotonous existence. For many years the exclusive 
property of the novelist, it has fallen a prey of late 
,„Jto the malice pf the Ctcki ley tourist;* and on Mr 
T'hackeray’s conscience be it that he first led the way, j 
in his Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo. Since j 
I then, the name of these volumes is legion. Maj fair 
to Marathon, and Piccadilly to Pera, are among ^e 
most inoffensive, because the inosk honest, of his imi- 
tators. Athens and Attica, Dates «md Distances, The 
» City of the CrCsccnt, Rocks and Rivers, A Trip 
to the Trenches, Travels in Turkey, % Visit to 
Victoria, Th% Tagus afd the Tiber, and a host of 
others ‘ german to the matter,’ start into one’s mind 
with distracting facility; backed by endless reinforce- 
ments of such familiar fictions, old and modern, as 
Pride and Prejudice, Sense and Sensibility, Love 
verm Law, The Wide, Wide Worlil, Lionel Lincoln, 
Tales of a Traveller, Sidonia the Sorceress, A'everil 
nf the Peak, The Pickwick Papers, Nicholas Nickleby, 

, Hie Boatman of the Bosphorus, &e. * 

Punning titles are good. Men and Habits is a 
i volume on dress; Charles Auchester, the life of a 
musician; Table Traits, and Something on Them, has 
been named before; and Knights and 4ieir Days 
gpekkfi for itself so plainly as to need no commentary. 

Some titles are practical jokes, in their way, *and 
.trifle cruelly with our finest feelings ; such aje 
Hutton’s Recreations irf Mathematics, and Mr Justice 
Williams’s Liteaary Trifles— chiefly in Greek. Chiefly 
in Greek l Who ever heard before of a literaryitifee 


in Greek? We should os soon look for a Punster’s 
Manual in Chinese! Others, again, deal lightly with 
the heaviest subjects, and disfigure the solemn beauty 
of science with the cap and bells of the jester; for 
instance, a fellow of the Geological Society puts forward 
a work styled A Portrait of Geology ; and a treatise 
on fossil formations is called King Coal’s Levee, or 
Geological Etiquette. 

Another mannerism Oeculiar to our lady-novelists 
deserves passing notice, End is constructed on a trick of 


It might be called the monosyllabic-surname title. 
It began with Jane Eyre; and a very few specimens 
will serve to shew the servdity with which a great 
success is run to death. Laura Gay, Lady Bird, 
Rachel Gray, Grace Lee, Daisy Burns, Reginald Lyle, 
Walter Hurst, Percy Blake, and plenty more of the 
same rftco may be cited. 

Vliere arc books which recommend themselves to 
our notice by the mere oddity of their nomenclature, 
and which naturally range themselves under the head 
of the title ivliimsical. But how vast a field is now 
opened before us ! — a field so extensive, that we can 
do little more than glance towards it, and distinguish 
a few landmarks here and there. The title whimsical 
stands forth as the rally in g-point of literature old and 
now, grave and gay, lively and severe. To attempt 
anything Hke order wore indeed hopeless, so we must 
even take them as they stand upon the shelves; they 
will prove the ‘ mor/' remarkable for single oppositions.’ 
The Shop of the Spiritual Apothecary conies some- 
what appropriately beside Bigg's Vanity of the Crafle 
of Physirke, i’elrarchfa Physicke against Fortune, A 
Baulme for Bleeding England, and a forefather of 
Joe M flier called Wit and Mirth, or Pills to Purge 
Melancholy. Boone’s Marriage Looking-glass, a Manual 
for the Married, and^i Beacon for the Single, serves as 
a respectable pendant to Ghevroau's Mirror of Fortune, 
or the«Trne Gharaeters of Fate and Destiny, the Fall 
of Empires, Cities, Great Men, Kings, Virtuous and 
Handsome Ladies, fcflditude Sweetened, The Gun of 
Penitence, Sixpenny worth of Divine Spirit, The 
Bank of Faith, The Marrow* of Sacred Divinity, and 
Matches Lighted at the Divine Fire, are chiefly the 
productions of Puritanic theology. Others are more 
elaborately allegorical, such as Clavis Bibliorum, or 
the Key of the Bible, unlocking the*Richest Treasury 
of the Scriptures : Sparkles of Glory, or Some Beams 
of the Morning Star; The Progress of Piety, whose 
Jesses lead into the Harbour of Heavenly Hearts- 
ease ; and Nimshi, the Adventures of a Man to Obtain 
a Solution of Scriptural Geology, to Gauge the Vast 
Ages of Planetary Concretion, and to Open Bab Allah, 
the Gate of God. Fletcher’s Purple Island is a poem 
on man ; The Mirror for Magistrates is a history of 
romantic poetry during the Elizabethan era. An 
Essay on the # Art of Ingeniously Tormenting; The 
Celestial Telegraph, or Secrets of till Life to Come; 
Stephenson’s Crazy Talcs ; Nasology, or Hints towards 
the Classification of Noses ; Memoirs of an Old Wig ; 
and the Anatomy of Drunkenness, tell their own 
purport. A Bundle of Crowquills, A Fagot of French 
Sticks, Olla Podrida, Bhbbles from the Brunnen of 
Nassau, Stokers and Pokers, Letters left at the 
Pastry-cook’s, Ilurrygraphs, The Sweepings of my 
Study, The Shoe and the Canoe, A Brage-beaker 
with the Swedes, Mosses from an Old Manse, Betty 
Morrison’s Pocket-book, and A ShilUngfiworth v of 
Nonsense, are thiefly tales, essays, and sketches of 
foreign travel. 

Then, for such as delight in every * horrible conceit 
of death and night,’ there is grim pasturage in abund- 
ance— Fiends, Ghosts, and Sprites, Demonology and 
Witchcraft, Talcs of the Dead, Church-yard Glean- 
ings, the Ghost Seer, the Funeral Handkerchief, 
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News from the Invisible World, The World of Spirits, 120 miles, over^b. succession of sandy deserts at the 
Drelincourt on Death, Chapters on Church-yards, and foof of the mountains, studded with, or rather sepa- 
others equally agreeable. A Pleasant Treatise of 'rajtii by isolated fertile valleys? Our traveller seems 
Witches provokes curiosity; but The History of the to have preferred undergoing the labour* and fatigue 


Devil, The Praise of Hey,' and A Sure Guide tollcll, of a land- journey to a passage hv sea; though the^ 
by Beelzebub, can scarcely be expected to command latter would have been effected with nmcl\ less difii- 
cither an extensive sale or an enthusiastic reception. culty and expense. Doubtless, he wished to study 
This, after all, is but a glimpse into book-land — an the character of the rocky plains lie had to traverse, 
outline of the pedigree of ourtfTitled Family— a pen- and observe the manners and customs of the Indian 
and-ink sketch of that vast *enealogical-tree which, peasantry who inhabited them and their oases. In 
like the Scandinavian YggdrasMl, supports tE* world sonic hf the towns, the wealthier portion of the inhabi- 
in its branches, and bath its foot in eternity; whoso tants — Spamards of Peruvian birth — possessed spacious 
topmost boughs reach upward into heaven ; and whose houses, forming a grand square or plaza in the centre; 
leaves, are written ovei with all the learning, felly, and but the poorer clastcs— principally negroes and lmlf- 
poetry of the human mind. But my modest shelves castes— lived in streets composed of dwellings ’of very* 


afford no more; and my little paper has perhaps 
already exceeded the limits of your patience. Say not 


simple construction, being merely eanes stuck in the 
ground, with cross-pieces at intervals of ten 


with Hamlet, I beseech you, that * it hath no profit in high, plastered with a thick jnud or loam white-* 
it but the name.’ " * washed, and the n* roofed over. All {}'"»{ ouzos were ■ 

_ * low, m consequence of the niynerod^ earthquake to 

• which the coast is subject, qj*d which render houses 
THE CITY OF THE INCAS. of a solid construction extremely dangerous. Some 

On the eastern side of the vast range the Andes, <>f tllL * villages consisted of only a poor collection of* 
far from the communicable sea-shore, lies Cuzco, the surrounding a generally elegant chivcli. I he 

. « i T i • . Aallev ot Mala is described as being exquisitely 

centre of the ancient Inea-Indiaii traditions, Kuv . . . , . , ... . . . .. J 

,, . . _ _ ,,,. , n Iicautilul, and covered with plantations ot cotton, 

European travellers have visited it ilie bnlhanl ()r;lll}; ,, s . vm ,. s . bananas, im ,l fields of maize and barley. 


pens of Kobertson and Prescott, it is true, have hum- Occasionally-- us at (laiictc — there is attached to each 
liarised most of our readers historically witl? the cruel house a iruit and llower garden, dniament.cd with 
events connected with the city and the country during groves of the lofty and graceful pa! la or alligator-pear, 
its conquest by the Spaniards; I>ut% of’ its monuments orange, lemon, and citron trees, and the delicious 
and its people, wo have scarcely anv descriptions taken r/ntniuhlh or Iruit of the passion-llower, which hangs 

on the spot 1-y cyc-nitncsscs. hl.mv have untlcn on O , vor t,K ‘ , I ,0 "" I|S in r “ ;h 'I'hrouiih each of 

i • * s .1 i • a i - these gardens runs a clear cool stream from the moun- 

the subject of he shipwrecked Aztec t»> -n s -v.ul.ng tl|j|Wi t| „ Utni . waU . rK ^ vo , an rcssiblo 

the worn paths round the mounds of ( ho'ula, or ,. lmrm „f melody mill freshness to tlio soft blue skies 
through the ruins of Tlascala, but the cjclopean ( ,f ;l pern vian evening after the sult>y suffocation of 
remains of old Peruvian civilisat’nn v ore left almost the noon. 


without personal investigation till the j, resent day. 

Mr Markham, a gentleman of great, ontorprisi, and 


From Fiseo, striking into the interior, Mr Markham 
iriv- l at Jea, at the foot of the Cordilleras, where he 


a journey over the perilous passes of the Andes, and m tin's, a f^ier ' m-nnmonding to him a respectable 
visiting in person the ruined temple* and palaces of muleteer employ ed m the trade of carrying pisco from 
the Inca kings. Accordingly, from a. pure t’urst for the vineyard.-, of lea, into the sierra or hilly districts, 
information, and a desire to investigate the annals and ^ K ‘ W11, ° 1,n ‘* l ^ u ‘ spirits Vest? convey qd on mules, in 


traditions relative to this extraordinary race, lie left I ''‘' s f U <lf wat-skm stripped oil; according to the 

T , , , . . 4 , i . . v . , - herharous practice of the country, from the unfortunate 

England in August is., J, crossed the Isthmus <>< | !lIlimaI wl „lst unve, under Ui« impression that the ski, is 
Panama in October following, and, after a few da\s ,, r p ro( , um j arc n >ro durable. 

steaming along the coast, arrived at Lima, the capital Wlion a full sM< >< provisions h ’ been laid in, the 
of the old Spanish power, and now the seat of an ascent began. At iftst, the road lay through pastures 


independent republican government, 


I on which fed groups of cattle, horses, '•and mules; then 


not our purpose to give a description, of this most terraces— me i uguig-garuens^i ancient j. eruvians 

beautiful region, luxuriating in every variety of W , U ' '‘ gorgeous tapestry of heliotropes, 

i . i- • c -l verbena and sc: »let salvia; now it wound along the 

climate and scenery; abounding m mines of silver, L . rost of a hlll< or ( , lltorc d sohic green and fertile ravine, 

gold, copper, lead, tin, coal, and mercury ; rich m overspread with fields of potato and lucerne, till at 


herds of cattle and flocks of alpacas and vicugnas, 
which yield an inexhaustible supply of hides and 
fleeces of silky texture. Our intention being to shew 


lcngtlv it reached +he alpine village of Tambillo, 
tiie flr.^ resting-place for the night of our traveller 
and hi\ guide. Early the next morning, ho was 


what new light he has thrown upon the ancient 0,1 his way, fof the summit of the pass had to be 
capital of tho Incas, we prepare at once to accompany gained before evening. He traversed spacious pampas 
our traveller along the sea-coast until he diverges to oovered w.th grass, and gradually rising one above the 
* ^ n.„ b , . . .• b other. Down and across them torrents dashed m every, 

cross the Cordilleras and penetrate into the punas or diwction . # Tn these elevated wildernesses, if these high 

table-lands of the interior. .... table-lands, green with vegetation, may be so called, 

From Lima to the seaport of Pisco is a journey of the •graceful vicugna roamed about in unrestrained 

— ■ „ liberty — the chamois of the Western world. As night 

„ „ . . , . , _ , . rv . T , avproachcd, the scene became wilder apd wilder Tftfc 

4r «**«»■**•. «• «***•*“ 

B. Markham, F.R.Q.3. London : Chapman and IXall. 1856. lufly^ 'liffs, and covered with snow, succeeded rapidly 




each other, lti vers of water, swelled by a thousaipd 
falls, that broke up tliojdairt at every step, burst djwn 
deep gorges, some towards the Atlantic, some tow£r$ls 
the Pacific. «* " 

« At length the goaf of that day’s labour was reached 
— not a oOttago or a hut, but a cave, or rather 
overhanging boulder, projecting from the face of a 
perpendicular cliff, in a narrow rnftine darkened by 
frowning masses of black rock capped with snow. 
When it was entered, the interior was discovered 
to be full of water, with drops dripping fro A the 
roof/* The ground outside was covered with a long 
grass, wet with thawing snow. The night was dark, 
and, to add to the discomfort, no tire was to be 
‘obtained, the spirits refusing to ignite in that high 
region. A cold repast of rlmonds and raisins was 
^hCrefore the only meal our traveller could procure 
^1 that night; as for a h c ‘d or stone to lie down upon, 
there was rtftn* x to be found that was not cov< red 
with* the long wet gran*, and half-frozen, half- melting 
snow. Accordingly, as K i s onlj resource, Mr Muikhnm 
patiently leant 1ns head against the nook, of Ins mule, 
and in this standing posture strove to obtain a short, 
repose; Xfii t to f no puipusc. As (he night wore on, 
the wind rose, the snow fell thickii, the darkness 
deepened. The morning approached, and a terrilfe 
storm of thunder and lightning hurst forth, kindling 
j the craggy peaks with flames ol‘ fire, or rattling among 
them from pinnacle to pinnacle above, or booming in 
| the valleys below. The appearance of the sun, how- 
I ever, dispelled the gloom, and as it continued to rise, 
the storm wpre away. 

.The highest point Mr Markham had to mount w as 
gained. The descent on the eastern side of the t'ordil- 
leras now commenced, and this was even moiv perilous 
than the ascent. Precipices, 500 feet perpendicular, 
i had to he skirthd, when* the pathway was as slippery 
! as glass, and so narrow, that, while one foot grated 
I against the rocks, the other hung over some fearful 
, abyss. Sometimes the track — lor road it could scarcely 


be called — ascended a stone-stab case, i*:u*h # step of 
which was seven or eight feet high, with thin narrow 
ledges, only sufficient for the sagacious mule to put 
the tips of her hoofs in. Sometimes the masses of 
projecting rock approached each otl^ so closely, Hint 
only ten or twelve feet separated them, mm! Huai a few 
rough poles thrown across from side to side formed a 
perilous bridge, which had ( to be traversed; while a 
cataract, some* 500 or h()0 feet Kneafn, thundered 
and foamed over a bed of fallen and broken boulders 
Descending further, vegetation again, appeared ; flower® 
of most exquisite colour lined the rough sides of the 
paths, and deep green patches of potatoes occasiof^lv 
checkered a more opqp space of Cpbfc-land. Towards 
evening, our traveller entered a plain busy with rural 
life, and rested ftierc for the night. As he left it in 
the morning he passed by long files of Tndian girls 
with their arms twiner! around each other’s waists, 
tending their flocks and herds at pasture. 

The first town of any importance •an the road was 
Ayacucho, situated at the 4 foot of a precipitous moun- 
tain, from the crest of which it looked like a flooring 
of red tiles, interspersed among a lorest of fruit-trees. 

, In the centre stood the plaza or great square, /ontaiu- 
. ingon one side the cathedral, cabildo or court-lCmse, and 
the university. The other sides were Vonned of stalely 
■ mansions, adorned with stone columns supporting 
1 semicircular arches, and surrounded on the ground- 
floof by long and shady colonnades. These were 
private residences. In this area the marked was held, 
and on ^ such occasions it presented an animated and 
pictui^squa appearance. Indian girls clad in grateful 
dr^stie»-'W?the most brilliant colours — the peculiar 
cO&tSUH* of the* country from a time long antecedent 
' days of Pizarro— seated themselves beneath 
/Jpfe parasols of matted grass. Before them! ficy 
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exposed piles of merchandise, consisting of fruits, 
\ eg ctables, cloths, and wearing-apparel; whilst the 
citizens and peasants passed to and fro, examining tlio 
goods and making their purchases. Ayacucho boasts 
a bra. ye race of patriots. Ir\ the plain on which it is 
situated was fought, in 1824, the battle between the 
soldiers t of the revolution «and the forces of Spain 
which decided the independence of Peru. The road 
between Ayacucho Cuzco w r as similar to that 
already traversed, except that vegetation attested the 
greater# temperature ofc the climate. We will not, 
however, ^detail the mountainous ravines, down which 
waterfalls and cataracts thundered; the beautiful 
plains, dotted with Indian villages and farmyards : 
the fearful abysses, spanned only by a slender bridge 
of ropes, that Mr Markham had to traverse. It is 
sufficient to know that at length lie reached liis 
debt ination. 

4 When Manco Capae founded the empire of the 
Incas or Children of the Sun, in the eleventh century, 
the boundaries of liis dominions scarcely exceeded 
eighty miles square. Loftv mountains, burying their 
giant sum Aits in the region of perpetual snow, 
rose in every direction. On their lower sunny slopes 
nestled many a cool and fertile valley, and many 
an open patch of table-land ; whilst still higher, on 
the grassy ledges of the rocks, thousands of silky 
vicugna-* and alpacas grazed undisturbed. Eastward 
stretched ' the innnfann or forest -districts, abounding 
in the finest trees and the richest products of the 
richest zone, and filtered by flic noblest rivers of the 
world. At tht four extremities of his empire, facing 
the north, the south, the east, and the west, Manco 
< 'npnc erected a pal act?, and defended it with a fortress, 
the bulwarks of his empire. In the centre of liis 
po«.s'\s^'ms lie fixed Ins permanent abode, and built 
around it the city of (hizco. This was the capital; 
and at this seat of government rilled, for four centuries, 
that noble race of Incr. princes who extended the 
boundaries of the kingdom till they reached from the 
equator to Chili, and from^the Amazon to the Pacific, 
and tilled it with th.lt. high and magnificent civilisa- 
tion. the lemams of which still exist in the stupendous 
monumentsrof the country, and the legends and songs 
of the peasantry. 

Cuzco is placed high above the level of the sea, 
and is 2000 feet loftier than the Great St Bernard. In 
any part of Europe or North America, hills at this 
great elevation would be perpetually covered with 
a mantle of snow, desolate and uninhabitable. The 
proximity of Cuzco to the equator, however, tempers 
the cold of that great altitude, whilst the altitude 
tempers the heats of the tropics; so that the inhabi- 
tants enjoy the softness and beauty of an Italian 
spring. The city itself, though long the seat of the 
Spanish rule, preserves many of its original charac- 
teristics. The houses are built of stone, witli the lower 
story constructed of the solid and imposing masonry 
of the time of the Incas. The streets run ' at right 
angles, mid present long vistas of massive buildings, 
rendered interesting by their air of antiquity. On 
the north side, the Sacshunnian Hill, 'divided from 
the mountain behind by a deep ravine, rises, like a 
gigantic staircase, abruptly over the city. Here stood 
the palace of the first Inca, and here now stand its 
magnificent ruins. On a terrace, faced with stones of 
every conceivable size and shape, fitting exactly one 
into the other, is a wall with eight recesses, afoot deep. 
In the centre of the lower wall, a mewnaid or siren, 
now much defaced by time, is carved in relief On a 
square slab. In one of these recesses, a steep stone- 
staircase leads up to a second terrace. Here are rnins 
of a similar description — parts of a very extensive 
building or buildings. They consist of a thick stone- 
wall, sixteen paces long, and ten feet and a half high, 
containing a door and a window. The masonry is 
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of our romance is laid, and your flbst introducthjp 
to St Catherine must needs take place. And. vjhy 
should it not be so ? *Thc drama of real life can* 
acted without the theatrical vestments, and, alas ! too 
«often withoutbany vestments at all ; and for a saintly 
heroine, wtogre better shall we look for her now-a-days 
than by the poor man’s side ? I make no apology, 
then, for introducing you to Blank Street, and espe- 
cially to the book-stall on the left-hand side. 

It was ten years ago when 1 first stayed my footsteps 
at that dingy shop; ils contents consisted chiefly of 
odd back numbers of obscure periodicals, bound up 
together with the same misplaced economy that 
'actuates him who amalgamates his ‘A 15 Cs’ and 
* Bra dshaws the paintings alfco with which the interior 
was hung were mostly hideous daubs. I was soon 
satisfied, amLupon the "point of passing on, when, as 1 
turned my head lo go,„a picture upon the open door, 
which had hitherto been svt oh oy vision, concentrated 
at onci my whole attention upon it in joy and admira- 
tion. I myself have little or no artistic taste ; one or 
two water-colour paintings of scenes that are dear to 
me, adorn my little room, for the sake of their assi\ 
ciations rather than their merits ; along with some 
engravings of Turner’s Italian works, to remind me, in 
the noisome city,* of summer and blue skies. My few 
artist-friends, indeed, make merry at my utter inability 
to pick out the gems of an exhibition, except fur the 
crowd surrounding them ; hut I was certain and 
positive of the wortli and beauty of the jewel in this 
dunghill. It was the full-length portrait*of a woman a 
little past the prime of life, not beautiful, though lull 
of grace ; with a pitying fondness in her hazel eyes, 
and an assuring smile upon her lips, which seemed to 
breathe consolation and offer succour lrom the dirty 
and cob webbed canvas. Tt was clearly no work of the 
old masters, nor any imitation of them ; but tlur blacks 
had blown down upon it in its exposed situation, and 
the rain had attempted to 4 clean’ it in its off-hand and 
academical style, and every dirty arn^tlmt entered the 
shop must needs have given it a I colouring^ and ‘tone’ 
for months, so that it looked almost as well as Item- 
brand t’s own. With a flushed cheek and anxious voice 
most unbecoming in a jlurehaser, I usktll it»» pi ice. 
‘Twenty-five pounds’ was the gruff reply, given like* 
n piece of government intelligence, over which he, the 
official, had no sort of control. The animal knew 
hooked, and jerked me quite remorselessly at once, 
instead of playing with me off aifd on. The money 
was as far above 'what 1 was justified in ^pending as 
beneath what^I felt to be the true value of the picture. 
It bangs opposite to m$ as T write this, and, poor as 
I am, I have refused 200 guineas for it. To all my 
questions as to how, when, arid where lie had purchased 
it, the dealer refused to give any sort of answer. The 
picture was there, *he said, to he bodght or 4 let iflone ’ 
— a very vulgar expression — as I thought prop tc ; and 
the most I could extract from him, was not sell it 
within four-nnd-twenty hours. 4 

^Tutting by the business I had in hand, I betook 
myself to an accomplished friend, a painter by nature 
as well as by profession, and returned with \jirn to the 
shop. At first sight, he thought it wonderful that such 
a pqrtr^titould have hung there for a day without a 
purch^Ster; but when we took it down to examine ft 
“^ ,; ' , " , &ely, he -found aVorld of faults: one hand wls 
skywards, aiid the other closed round jo me 



object which we could not for the dirt decipher; the 
elbow was too foreshortened, and the fingers out of 
joint, be said ; the drapery, with most of the acces- 
sories, which were few enough, was yet unfinished, 
and the clouds were certainly what he denominated 
4 spongy.* The face "was, however, without a flaw, and 
it seemed to me as if that wonderful effort had taken 
the painter's whole ajk ( ntion, and exhausted all his 
skill. The frame was uMy, and sufficiently unsuitable. 
When J ( had paid the money, however, my friend 
offered mq L.35 for the purchase, to the intense disgust 
of the dealer; and I drove off* with my prize homeward, 
exulting in its possession, and with not a little of the 
satisfaction, so pardonable in a Briton, of having 
made an excellent bargain. 

I spent two days in the careful and judicious 
cleansihg of my prize : every hour I gave to that 
employment drawing me closely to the exquisite face, 
begat a wanner interest in the painter, and in her he 
had portrayed* In the left-hand corner of the picture, 
and at the Siaelc of it, there was written the word 
4 (VmuiiiNi:,’ and 4 1815’ for date. It took me time 
and pams to eel that much intelligence, for letters 
and figure* had been carefully painted over — and that 
was all. But three months previously, then, in all 
probability, tiie author of this work was living. 

With my curiosity more sharpened than ever, 1 
returned to the dut&y shop and the uncommunicative 
salesman. A little golden argument persuaded him 
to give me the address, in Seven Dials, of a certain 
little Jew, who was a broker and a bailiff, and kept 
a shop fliat had all its goods turned out upon the 
pavement, as if lie had been serving an 4 execution ’ on 
himself for practice." lie swore, objectionably, that he 
knew nothing of any * Catherine, 1 845.’ A female 
figu.e, such as I had described, but with no name, he 
had indeed disposed ofjately, to my friend of Leicester 
Square— who did not make so bad a thing out of me 
afier all — foj* six -and -thirty shillings, without frame. 
He thought it not a bad stroke of business. It was 
part of tiie effects of a poor painter lately deceased, 
and had been disposed of with other almost worthless 
property of his. 'Now, here was a noble scheme of 
mine knocked on the head at once ! 1 had intended 

to have been the pation of an unknown but mighty 
genius. 1 had pictured myself as the tree to which 
his delicate and sensitive nature, like a parasitic plant, 
should cling; and to which, after venturing its tender 
limbs on this side and on that, and meeting every- 
where with rude repulse, they should return for 
new strength and consolation. I—wlio could feel the 
power though «1 had it not myself, « the chcrislicr of 
the sacred flame, although myself unconsecrate — had 
intended to have placed the laurel -crown upon his 
head who lacked one subject, and to have proclaimed 
him sovereign whom not one voice acknowledged. 
Alas ! I came too late ; but not to hear his history, and 
the history of my picture. 

The Jew said there were yet other paintings, but 
not worth any man’s removal: I might seo them in 
the lodgings where the dead man had $welt. With 
my heart heating high at the thought of rescuing the 
works of some new Velasquez from desecration, I 
accompanied the broker to a neighbouring court, and 
up three pair of stairs to a small garret. There was a 
sky-light in it certainly, but it* did not look like the 
painting-room of a great artist of the modern time* 


i: 
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The ^omau of the house, a loud expectant person, 
•was loquacious enough concerning her late lodger. 

‘ A young man lie was, or leastways not an old man ; 1 
maybe thirty, but he looked forty ; always a painting, 
painting, and drawing, and humming to himself, like ; 
had no name except Mr Richard, as ever she heard on ; 
nobody had ever asked iitfbiit him; and ’twos twelve 
months, come Christinas, sineoheM lived there. Didn’t 
think he had any friends buf^l'icr son Jackcy ; didn’t 
know what he died of; didn’t* know anything, except 
that she was owed a matter of six-anrl -forty shillings 
by him, and that she was u poor lone w^low, and 
couldn’t afford to lose it.’ 

Jler ‘son Jackcy/ .1 rather pretty curly-lieaded hoy 
of eight or ten, was examined and deposed : 

‘ Knew Mr Richard very well indeed; didn’t know 
his surname; didn’t know what “surname” was, him- 
self; Jilted to see him paint, which he did beautiful, 
very much ; was very sorry he was dead, because he 
had promised to paint a picture for him, .lackey, winch 
he began, but being dead, of course could do no mure 
to it.’ Picture produced, wherein the same masterly 
hand was recognised here and there on*lj*; not a good 
likeness, but the details admirably and carefully 
worked up. ‘Was quite certain Mr Richard had 
never spoken of anybody by name, except of Ins, 
.lackey’s, mother — perfectly certain. Now the gentle- 
man mentioned it, remembers that Mr Richard did sav 
over and over again, and many times, “Vatherine! 
Catherine!*’ Used to speak to a, picture of a woman 
in that manner which was sold at ijie sale, lie used to 
do sumniut or other to that picture every day ; parti- 
cularly remembers fetching him it as Mr Richard 
lay a-bed dying, that he might \i’\te sun mat at the 
back of it.’ 

At this point, .lackey’s narrative dissolves tears — 
whether at the instigation of his mother, who perceives 
‘the stranger gentleman is a friei d of tlu* dead gentle- 
man, and is come to sec irT rightr.i,’ or on hia own 
account, I cannot tell. Then* are a gooi. many 
untrained pictures about *ihe room, small, but un- 
finished ; a pretty country se^no or two. evidently 
from nature, and a few portrait*-, apparently from 
me in or> ; but nothing to be mentioned m tlu* same 
breath with the ‘ Catherine.* A rather large historical 
picture, just sketched in, the intention good and 
evident, hut the figures ridifleri nllv drawn, it seemed 
scarcely possible could have been the work 'A the same 
hand; little sketches— nil clever- -pnncipajv of the 
humorous sort, were scattered here and there. The 
whole convinced me that their author was one who lud 
not given up existence without much struggling; had 
tried every branch of his profession to gam a liveli- 
hood, and that sufficiently well to have succeeded 
almost in any one of them. That almost had ruined 
him. There was talent, genim, even perfection in many 
things; but there was listlessness, ennui , and despair 
in every one. Rut the ‘ Catherine? That was no 
‘ clever’ perform Alice, no ‘ excellent attempt/ no ’prentice 
w'ork of any kind ; and how lie could have painted that 
was an enigma I was determined to solve. Woman 
re-examined, deposed — that there were bundles and 
bundles of letters burnt by Jackcy, at Mr Richard's 
desire, as he lay a-dying. A* few, not burnt, that she 
had opened, in hopes to find his friends, in order that 
she might recover her rent and other matters, had 
the names at the end of each cut off or carefully erased. 
I could have them all for a shilling. So I invest that 
capital, and promise to call again abo f ut fhe pictures j 
and rewarding her for her information, and the Jew 
for his assistance, I return homo with my second 
purchase. 

I had no doubt, in my owrn mind, of the propriety 
of examining these letters : it w*as, I persuaded myself, 
with the intention of discovering the friends of this 
poor artist, and of rendering up to them the effects 


vtfiich would liatye a value, in their eyes, greater than 
in* those of a stranger, T>r it could not be but such 
1 Jijman as he must have had friends at one time, if not 
sympathisers. Resides this, I confess jny desire to 
discover the original of my ‘ Catherine ' passed all 
bounds. * . * 

A small packet o£ letters it was, that* had either 
been transmitted by hand, or from v hicli the directions 
and post-marks had been carefully erasej — some of 
them apparently of recent date; but most of them, 
to judge by the worn-out edges of their foldings and 
their faded ‘characters, w ritteu years ago. They, were 
in no order whatever, and had been taken haphazard, 
as the woman said, from a heap of others. Here 
is one yellow with age, and scarcely to 1 o deciphered? 
the oldest surely of all: J:lie handwriting is a woman’s ; 
but not resembling the poet’s description — - w*,,.' 

As when a field of com bow** all its cars before the 
roai mg Kast * 

but decided and distinct in evtj*y letter: 9 

‘ Dkauest Richard— T am sorry to find you so 
cast down by your father’s resolve : 1 do not think: it 
less mistaken than j ou do, but it yuist be obeyed. 
Set yourself steadily to work at tins distasteful matter; 
4o your very best at whatever cost. Depression and 
irksomeness you must expect ; disappointment and ; 
disgust, indeed, you aie like enough to tool; but you 
know one who sorrows yet. more decfdy, through whose 
! heart alihetion must strike lirst eie it. reaches yours ; 
and the blow' should be surely broken, and the pain 
abated thereby. I do not write to reproach you as 
forgetting this, but that you should open still more 
your great heart to me, and sutler me to bear a portion 
of its i^very burden. No, Richard, jou are right 
indeed, that money is not a worthy end of life. You j 
may have advanced a great way, and* climbed a noble 
height, without increasing your income by a shilling, 
without elevating jour “position” by a hairbreadth. 
Du .iot, however, arraign jour father tor his opinions ; 
your path, tor a ccrL.nn distance at least, is whither ho 
points out. for you I know how jour eyes are fixed 
| upon the prospects it leads away from — what haunts 
i ot pleasantness, what vales, and strealns, and mountain- 
I tops it slums; bo*,v hard and stony is the way itself; 

: hut. genius # tr r J geniis, should be born thrall, Richard, 

| and vassal still to duty. For a twelvemonth,, then, 

I go a- huckstering with all v our might; after that, it j 
| will he tinjr enough to tiirow j ourself upon your 
I fa tl lei’s good reuse, as well as natural kindliness. With 
; *'gard to the entire abandonment of our jnufcsMon, 

■ I must decline to play the stern Mentor at all ; it is 
right that si h a noble gift as yours should be 
thrown away. * ; ticc is a ne isity with art. It 
has no abeyance, iVit only retrogression or improve* 
ment. D< not, however, let it interrupt your practical 
duties, nor b t your- master ? (what is the superin- 
tendent, manner, head and i'fipnt of tliif place you are 
going to, e. lied j es, nor let your old master- 
Titian, Convg"?#, or Michael Angelo, let us suppose — 
have occasion to report j*ou given to pictures, when 
your whole soul should he absorbed in prints. I have 
lett off my sermo * you see, w-itli a most undeniable 
pun ; but, under the mask of Mr Merriman, you 
cannot Sell what p sad countenance I have concealed. 
I5e sure, deardt bojg I know the struggle that must 
needs be going on, the pride that has’to be broken, the 
vision to be dispelled, and the happy summer-hours to 
be fruitlessly consumed. 

I thinks the view of the Near Lake admirable* How 
kind of you to imagine the boat-house where I had j 
always wished to ltave it, among the willows under 

£ chalk-cliff! You have heard, I suppose, your 
in lias got Lymeton : lie will be almost as rich as 
will be. I hope your good people don’t abuse 
-before you, at least. They must do me much 
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wrong yet before I forget past kindness ; nay, was jt 
not through them, indeed, that I first knew you, (ny 
Apelles, my Zeuxis, my*Paul Veronese !— Ever, deafest 
Richard, mosf devotedly y emirs’ 

«' A loving ldytcr, indeed, was this, and yet not the 
letter of a ‘lover — about such a, simple matter as the 
choice of a profession, as it , seeing mid to one upon the 
threshold of the great woild merely, with youth, and 
health, an<? riches (in prospective, at least) upon Ins 
side. No very tragic business — a lady playing at 
Meritor with a youth v.lio fancies lie can paint, and 
bclieVes himself to he a genius. 

This runs in the same hand, hut to another and 
sadder measure. Years must have intervened la tween 
"these two, but the beginning is here, as always, 

| * p parcht Richard.* * 

i Deaiii-ist 1\ i c j i a i u > — How could you have taken 
this sad step without my knowlcdgf*? I do not ask 
to b£ consulted, \o bi» § . thought worthy of directing 
you; but surely, deares^.you niught lnue hintul— you 
know how slight a hint would hlivo sufficed — romclhing 
Xinted at this total change in your fortunes. So you 
have left your home, cast olf or casting oil’- — it matters 
little now — your worldly but loving father. I fear it 
was done suddenly, rashly, most undutilully ; blit it \% 
done. My dear boy, L. 100 will go but a very, very little 
way towards your maintenance, without considering 
the cost of pursuing your profession , and as you say , 
so 1 fear it is, there is no hope nor possibility of more. 
Good Heaven ! irom the delicacy and splendour in 
which you have been brought up, this will be a bitter 
change; but* wince the die is cast, now is (he time for 
us to put in practice those line precepts of frugality, ot 
honour, of independence we have so often syoken of. 
I have been amassing — not waving, dearest Richard, 
but simply setting aside of my superlluity — yellow 
gold, like a female Croesus, for these ii,ve years. 1 have 
positively no use for it — in this house, i have all I 
want ; and “ shopping,” you know, w’us never one of 
my woman’s weaknesses: there is, therefore, JL.200 or 
bo, which you have only to ask for. Say u liow Vou will 
have it,” as the banking-people do, and it shall be sent 
to you. With regard to your excursion, 1 have the 
highest hopes of it. Early and rain or shine, 

under every possible variety of (’nature, study the Great. 
Mother. J don’t recommend Wales, simply because i 
know you would come hero, if 1 did ; and 1 would not 
see you, dearest Richartk ioV worlds. Y^iir hair and 
eyes alone, quite unaided by your dreadtul sentiments 
and rather vagabondish occupation, would frighten 
these prim people into — sending for the constable. They 
would not keep me another hour in the family r , “itj^so 
very genteel,” as the song snys;*anti, O Zeuxis, you 
know it would never &o for us (unit to be seeking our 
fortunes at the lame identical time. No ; try the 
English lakes ; and for a burn— a “ beck” ii Abuse parts, 
by the by' — tlfere is 11014c equal to that midway upon 
the west side of Thirl mere. It is not frequented, and 
scarcely even known indeed, and comprehends every 
description of stream -Reentry. There are cheap and 
cleanly lodgings thereabout, and even a room that nmy 
be made to be a painting-room. I'do not recommend 
historical efforts ; the expense, too, is now bofome a 
matter of pammount importance. 9 Did I weep 
with you upon the rejection of “The Wilderness!” 1 
have read that these things must happen, and always 
have happened, to the greatest men ; but it seems 
a cruel business. Tf we could but have taken “ the 
committee” to the very spot— the glorious, ^untrodden 
solitude, where nothing but your pleasant accents 
“ sang to the stillness”— the very wood of Arden, where 
we read the ancient play so fitly — surely they mui 
have hung your # picture in the best place of the midtfe 
rooqk ?a bower *>f bliss for Londoners to long for 
-IJl^Ieafy June. But I daresay they would hfve 


picnicked— this committee — after all, there, ayd eaten 
ham-sandwiches and drank stout. They hang your 
picture? No as you say — hang them! My dear, 
dear Richard, we are both veil* nigh friendless; but I, 
who have been so long used tp fight my way, and put 
my feelings out of sight, am no worse off than I have 
often been: for you is my*great anxiety, for you 1113' 
only sorrow. T pray fervently that 3*041 may accom- 
plish your noble aspirations ; you are right in thinking 
your calling a divine on/. Your works have ever been 
a comfqrt to my heart, drawing tears to refresh it 
from the pleasant springs of memory. Do not, do not, 
dearest boy, take this rejection so ill ; do not even 
despise the advice of “the whitc-waistcoated.” He 
meant it kindly, and at least knows what takes with 
sight-seers. Write to me. Leave no stone unturned 
in order to be reconciled to your father; sacrifice 
pride, inclination — affection for me even, dearest, or 
rather \hc expression of it — give up all save truth 
unh the mission which 1 doubt of even less than 3 T ou. 
-- % Evcr thine' 

A very long, interval, by both external and inward 
evidence, mAst have now intervened ; a, strange resolu- 
tion to be wondered at, if not to be blamed, is here 
adopted. I myself have by this time arrived at the 
belief that ‘Catherine’ can do nothing wrong. 

-My im.uiKST, deajm.rt Boy — I shall give up my 
situation once. I have— I think 1 told you — been 
sick and tired of this sort of life this long while; now, 
whatever you tiling about it, I do not consider myself 
cither too old or too ugly to marry, and marry I shall, 
and that speedity. We women are. as 3011 know, fickle 
to a proverb; ami I »hegiii to think better and more 
kindly of Sir Gilbert than formerly. I Hatter myself 
I have Jiong ago dispelled your suspicions about the 
worthy knight, and that tins will come as a surprise 
to you. Hunger! Gv>od God ! that my Richard should 
have been brought to thi&J Threatened by rude uncivil 
bands, coo ! I swear to you, my woman’s teeth set hard 
when 1 read your letter. ‘ 

I thought 1 saw at&in that noble brow first raised 
from your favour do occupation to greet me as I came 
amongst yoyr stati 1 v people, a dependent and without 
a friend : the stern, hard father still so proud of you, 
the 'doling mother, the fawning friends, the obsequious 
servants I saw the park, the lakes, and even the 
little pony which the heir — my starving Richard — 
winch the heir delighte’d in ; your kind sweet sym- 
pathy, your anger with the insolent and cruel, ) r our 
scorn of meanness and duplicity; the opening mind 
so naturally rich, so stored with wit, and poetry, and 
romance, so ignorant, m3' child, of sordid things ! 
More than a mother did I love you, yet as a mother 
011I3'. They thought I wanted to be mistress of your 
land. I do not vex the dead with vain reproach- -I do 
not blame the living for their lies ; for all they thought 
and spoke of me, they have my pity only ; but for the 
wrong they did to thee, to thee, RSbhard, the curse 
clings to them from a heart that never cursed before. 
Your cousin will not give up an acre of your land. 
Ask him not ; suffer no humiliation, no refusal, from 
such as he. I know him well; and had I told you 
what I knew' of him, add what he dared to speak of 
in my ear, he would not now have breath to name 
himself by your father’s name, nor life to spend in the 
enjoyment of your heritage. 

How long a space, how dreadful a step/ between 
your two last letters ! Was it kind, Riohjird, to keep 
me in suspense 1 so long, at last put an end to by the 
realisation of my worst of fears ! I enclose a mere 
tnfie ; I have no power to anticipate my pay-day, or 
it should be more. How blessed, how glad I feel that 
it will soon be in my power to s<jt you out of reach of 
these hideous wants, to emulate in some little measure 
the numberless and graceful kindnesses I have received 
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so long from you. You need not mention him when of finding wher$ this jewel hides ; T have done all I 
you write, dearest. Therc^ire some subjects I cannot ooi d do, without disagreeable publicity; and at last 
rightly and with propriety discuss even with your own *T publish the whole story thus.* The sad recital, thus, 
dear self. Write very, very soon.— Your anxious and sweet Catherine, may linp!y*roach you at last. Patient, 


devoted* » , 

The preceding must, have Toeon instantly answered : 
the following letter is almost of the same date, hut 
written very rapidly, and ill p Situated : 

‘Deadest Richard- Do j. >t write to me such 


pitiiul woman ! 1 tear tins hair is^ray, dhd these cye^ 
dim by this time, that glow so gloriously, forth from 
thy Richard's canvas !* 

* 

THE DOG S OP CONSTANTINOPLE. 


things as these unless you want to kill me : T do not Jr is hot till some time after arriving in ('oust anti noplo 
sacrifice myself, I do not perjure myself, fi do not i hat the traveller can thoroughly enjoy his stay \Jicre. 
commit evil that good may come: indeed ho is There is so much to be seen, and everything is so 
not as you describe him Richard; it is the worst novel and strange— such a con! iiiued noise and bustle, 
picture you ever painted: if Sir Gilbert had been a such a multiplicity of races from all qnaners gathered* 
ghoul and an ogre instead of only a magistrate and (ogmhci*, with their va rictus costumes and dialects, tiiat 
a deputy-lieutenant, you could not have used worse for a wink- he is completely bewildered. Put l v m ! 
expressions; oh, Richard, Richard, how can you have by, \Gicn the eye gets accustomed to the apparent 
the heart to write of ‘-sin ” and ‘‘shame” to flic 1 confusion and caif distinguish and exju~i each object 
shall he a faithful and dutiful wife: 1 have told him vcpuratcly, it becomes no small anfhsemont to ^alch 
how I feel towards you— as much at least as he could the passers-hv, and r/nVirk characteristics of each 
understand of it -and he is not angry, ^onlv T daresay nation; how i lie Turk moves on with his calm, grave 
thinks us very foolish: do not talk ahoiA “his dirty face— the Persian merchant, with sheepskin cap— tJife 


money ;” do not hurt my feelings ; whether adopted or Armenian, with heavy step— the busy Greek— the Jew- 
natural they are now mine, and ion must think well of porter, with sallow skin, shabby beard, and torn mid 


him henceforth as the husband of her who loves you 
best on earth. I return to your last letter, hut one, for 
your very sorrow's an 1 less dreadful than your anger: 


dirtv icnirh — and, lastly, the Frank, in round hat and 
varnished hoots. 

The beautiful situation of Constantinople is not more 


the picture of the tk Island ** sold for a sovereign ! It proverbial than the filthiness of it* streets. There 


is enough to make one distrust almost, a Providence: 
how touching too that story of *thc portrait ! My 
poor dear Richard, with the fat rich people, trying to 
catch his worshipful** expression: what an awfullv 
bad business you must have made of it I can well 


is a story told of an Englishman, who had heard an 
exaggerated report ot the ill odour of the city, leaving 
Southampton in his yacht for the purpose of visiting 
il. After a voyage of two months, lie arrived at 
Seraglio Point; and then*, putting up his telescope, j 


imagine : you did not spare him a pimpie nor give him h.j v-to f*»r an hour nncl examined the magnificent 


a hair too much, I’ll answer for it : were it nr£ for the 
pity of it I could laugh at jou, my Zeuxis; J tin 
not think however you could ever j cunt i pood portrait ; 
you never seemed to me to have your heart in work 
of that kind and without f.hn* little can he v*. ne : J 


prospect : he then gave orders to weigh anchor and 
return hy the Dardanelles. • 

But, reader, do not you follow Ins example. It is 
true, Constantinople does not possess cither the cloan- 
hm ,s or the eomlort of our European towns ; but, 


saw' ) our little story in flie magazine, standing out take inv word for it, these dirty, uneven streets, turn- 
from among the fables and eiftnpilations like a fair mg and twisting in every direction, expanding and 


statue amidst third-rate casts: I recognised the place 
and characters he sure, and your own dear self in | 
every line of it. T hope that employment may he a 


contracting as they go, sometimes leading off into blind 
alloys— one of them silent and deserved as the walks of 
a necropolis, wd^its long whitewashed walls, spotted 


crutch to > ou, hut most of all that you may not need here and tfcer with •windows barred on the outside; 
to use it: I look to see ; ou standing yet erect above and its neighbour perhaps so crowded with passengers, 
the crowd in a day when, whether R,.A. fodow your that you must, elbow your way through them, with 
name or not, it shall he of little matter. Dr, not write their pastrycooks’ and eoirfectioncrs’, stalls emitting 

before you hear from your ever-loving’ fat odouis enough to sicken jou— -the absence of any 

lie never wrote -lie never heard : that was his last iml of vehhle u|>on the carriage-way, hut instead, 
letter. A love beyond all love would have minister," i 1 an| l drains alonjr immense beams, to the 

unto him, but he starved himsell in his pride. Think i .i endanpreim. il ot the pedesl iaus limbs, and the 
of his wretched Catherine, miserable bride, and of her I )orl/( ' rs coming i*< » the road r-ic,. Ring their terrible 
vain appeals and fruitless search for the self-willed, cry of ‘ Guarda! —their walls, charred hy recent con- 
stubborn boy; arid yet he must have had much to love fbigrntion-^ Mieir sinks of filth in whiter, and burning 
in him, and on his part, too, must have deeply loved ( ^ ust; * n sumr ' ’r-time their legion of dogs, stretching 
again. Love < note ideal artist he than all,* and love themselves ot . m the sun kite so maty lazzaroni— 
only, as it seems to me, could have given to the CVCI1 thc di 1 tliat ohstruets a tree passage through 


* Catherine * its perfected grace. Through 

These dead leaves that keep their green. 

These noble letters of the dead, . 

all Richard’s works are interesting and dear to me. 


them : all lues- things, added to the diversity of dress 
and language, are, in theii^way, not without a certain 
romance, and of q kind not the less attractive that it 
will non be done way with. As civilisation spreads, 
so the nictu -usque dwindles. The sharks of thc Bos- 


Hie picture of the 1 Near Lake,’ spoken of in the first phorus Vve given place to the steam-berat; the turban, 
letter, lias a fine Elizabethan house in the background ; to the fez. * 1^1 wager you,’ said an Armenian to me 
so I sent to all the London estate-agents, in hopes of lately, ‘ that before two years are over, the Turks will 
discovering its whereabouts, from which I could of be wearing hats, and drinking wine with us during the 
course have got the rest. It certainty. is trom nature ; Ramadan/ If that day ever arrives, then farewell to 
and if equal to his representation of the 4 Beck * — a old Turkic . 

most spirited rendering of the Tliirlmcre stream, And even the dogd are beginning to disappear— 
known well to me— a very truthful painting. I have portentous omen! They have been driven away before 
put many advertisements in the papers, containing all ^he advance of the Europeans, and have nearly all 
she needed, if once the eye of love should light on immigrated to the remotest of the Turkish quarters. 

. them; I have also, with small success, made acquaint- fere they found kind hands to give»them their daily 
ence with half the Sir Gilberts in the land, in hopes food, to nurse their females in their accouchements, and 


to guard their young from the inclemencies of win te* ; 
and even persons who, carrying their solicitude *for 
their canine protege's t^the borders of the grave, lqa^e* 
them legacies in their wills. But, notwithstanding 
this, the Osmanli reckon the dog, like ,the pig, an 
"unclean aqimkl, which to touch is to be deli led ; and 
therefore ho never admits him within the sacred pre- 
cincts of his home, although he still considers himself 
the naturnj protector of all such of the species as find 
j refuge in his quarter. Benevolence is placed by the 
Prophet as the chief of all the virtues, and his followers 
exercise it even towards the lower animals*. 

One day I walked, side by side with a Turk, down 
the long street that leads from the bazaar to Yeni- 
•Pjaoni (the new mosque), when we came upon a troop 
of dogs, which were lying all along by the wall so as 
-—ta interrupt our passage. My unknown companion 
immediately left the footway, and proceeded along the 
road, rather than disturb their kief ;* and seeing that I 
I imitated his exarftple, \je turned to me and said with 
| emotion : ‘Thou hast tl^ heart,' of a Mussulman ; may 
thy end he happy ! * 

• Another time I saw two Osmanlis talking gravely 
together not far from a butcher’s stall. One of them I 
knew from his turban to be a mollah belonging lo the 
highest class of magistrates ; and the oilier appeared 
from his retinue to he a no less distinguished person. 
The butcher, meanwhile, was busy throwing out the 
refuse of his stisfl to a dog winch was reposing in a 
gutter hard by. 'The clatter the bones made* m falling 
awakened the hiz\ animal, which stretched out his paw 
languidly to draw them towards him ; but, finding that j 
he was unable to reach them in this manner, gluttonv 
gave way to indolence, and he curled himself round 
again to sleep. Upon seeing this, the mollah, f who had 
been watching the whole proceeding while apparently 
listening to his friend’s discourse, left him abruptly, 
pushed the bones with his foot within reach of the 
dog’s jaws, and then returned and calmly resumed the 
conversation. 

While we lived in the neighbourhood of Peru and 
Tophane, great numbers of dogs thronged the* streets, 
where they also resided; and those of Tophane espe- 
cially, iinaceiistorftcd to the appearance of a European, 
never failed to bark after us as \ve*^ssed the mosque 
in the evening on our way horn*. But tr^say merely 
that they barked after us, conveys very little idea, of 
the disturbance. If only one dog gave the signal, a i 
simultaneous lipwl, issuing from the throats of the 
whole band, was caught up by flic canine inhabitants 
of the neighbouring mahaUc .s, and prolonged, in dismal 
tones, growing fainter and fainter, lo the most distant 
quarters. But their especial antipathy was mani£f«rd 
towards the English, in whom tUey deemed to smell 
an enemy instinctive!^ ; and, truth to tell, tire sons 
of Albion, by tlirir frequent assassinations, bore no 
trifling part in the effort to clear the streets of Pera 
of these dirtjf'though inoffensive animals, i knew an 
English captain who went every evening for a game at 
whist to a house in one of these street#, and he made it 
a rule never to return to his ship, which he usually 
did at about one or two o’clock in the morning, without 
having knocked one of them on thcliead with ay iron- 
shod club be carried by way of a w T alking-stiek /and if 
any night be unfortunately lost at play, tlieUFtwo or 
three paid the penalty. ‘That’s alwHtys one less,’ he 
used to say on each occasion. In a short time, not a 
< dog “was to be seen in the long street that leads from 
Pera to Tophane, and he had then to change his route 
in order to keep up his practice. But the ulafm spread 
to every quarter ; and one day when he went into a 
little narrow street of Galata, attracted by the yells 
of the enemy, four individuals threw themselves upo» 
him, deprived him of hifr club, and sent him away wt|l 
mangled. # / 

At the present day, you will scarcely find a single 


dog in the quarters inhabited by the Europeans ; want 
and the inclemency of the season have finished the 
work of extermination. The few that remain in Pera 
and Galata are civilised ; they will not bark after a 
Frank, and make no distinction between a Christian 
and a Mussulman : these are tne dogs of the new reform. 

But still there exists a small number of refractory 
dogs, winch protest by ji voluntary exile against the 
innovation of new thorwes: these individuals cherish 
all the old prejudices fgainst the giaours. Like the 
Celts wjio retired into the depths of Armorica to escapo 
submitting to Roman domination, so they fly to the 
solitary quarters of Stamboul and Eyoub, to mourn, 
in company with their friends the dervishes, over the 
decline of Tslamism and the triumph of the infidels. 
Wo to the Frank who rashly ventures alone into the ! 
streets of this vicinity, peopled with myriads of dogs; J 
the mere sight of liis European hat and coat rouses j 
them tb fury ! | 

f fhese ha\e also retained all the ancient customs of j 
tlw race. They live in separate bands, keeping up a 
friendly intercourse, with the condition of not invad- 
ing their ret pective territories; and this condition is [ 
insisted on, because each band is fed by the inha- ! 
bi Units of the place where it is settled, and therefore 
every intruder is looked upon in the light of another j 
claimant upon the public bounty to the prejudice of I 
the community. The rule is never broken, therefore, I 
except m Vxttti ordinary cases. One day 7 witnessed 
a remarkable scene from my window, the relation ! 
of which will not unly give a curious trait of canine j 
manners, but also tells very favourably for their ! 
natural intelligence and goodness of heart. There j 
was a large open spate before my window, laid bare !' 
by the hand of ail incendiary, and into this space I 
there byunded one morning two dogs, giving chase I 
to another which was wounded. Ualf-a-dozen dogs j 
which were lying among the rubbish sprang up upon i j 
witnessing this invasion their frontiers, and threw , 
themselves upon the enemy, which, after a furious , 1 
conflict, they put to flight*; the wounded dog, menu- | 1 
while, shrinking into corner, and tremblingly wait- 
ing Ins fate. The ictors diew round him, and each 
smelt him h' turn and then they withdrew together, '[ 
and appeared to be holding a council. One of them jl 
then left the others, and went up to the stranger, to ' j 
which he put some questions, and Icing apparently lj 
satisfied with his answers, led him away to head- 
quarters, where he was regaled with a bone. On the jj 
evening of the same day, he was enrolled as a member j 
of the society.* i 

T 71 E II A U N T E 1) M A N. 

In the year 185—, when Saldanha, naturally of a 
tierce and haughty temperament, and goaded into open 
rebellion against Donna Maria, by what he conceived 
to be the uneopstitutional behaviour of the Comte do 
Tliomar, was spreading insurrection* at the head of 
both regular troops and lawless freebooters through i 

more than one province of Portugal, Mr S , an [ 

English wine-merchant of large property, was residing j 
in his* trim country-house, nearly midway between j 
Santarem and Lisbon, to Vest awhile from the fatigues j 
of an annual onslaught upon his account-books. At ] 
that period, the capital, though far from being in the 
hands of the rebels, was, nevertheless, deemed very inse- 
cure, especially by merchants and others, whose places 
of business we^e* therein* Predatory taoopers crept 
stealthily about among the orange-groves and cork* 
.woods which skirted the beautiful city; and the sleek 
burgher who quitted it for the country without some ten 
or a dozen stout fellows at his back, “would have beets ' 

* ’■ - 

■* Thin article is translated from 'a literary notice in the 
Athcnmm Francis ; but we have mislaid the number, *nd 
cannot refer to the work. „ 
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at once set clown as lineal inheritor of the pluck, if not 
of' the Cid, at least of Gonsalvo de Cordova. Under 
tliese circnm stances, it is not at all surprising that Mr 

S should have preferred keeping what sums of 

money he had immediate ^ccasmn for at his villa rather 
than in Lisbon ; trusting* to she unoffending seclusion 
in which he lived, and t/> Ids high character as a 
merchant of integrity and Vood sense, who never 
troubled himself about politic f for an exemption from 
those visits from the Portuguese ‘moss-troopers’ so 
reasonably dreaded by the r.?ighbourhood. 

Having occasion one morning to send dovm to the 
capital between L.700 aim L.800, for immediate re- 
mittance to a house abroad, lie despatched an old 
English servant with it, himself unarmed, in order to 
avoid suspicion, but attended at a respectful distance 
liy several others vjell equipped, and used to such 
hard service — one in particular being a muscular old 
Spaniard, who had served with distinction in tin* ranks 
of the Carl is ts. * 

They had made nearly half the journey in perfect? 
safety — the bearer of the valuable burden ambling 
quietly on in advance, and the rest jft'tfuch a dis- 
tance, that, 'without seeming to belong to him, they 
might ride to his assistance as soon as the}' saw him 
exposed to any danger— and had. arrived at the com- 
mencement of a tortuous declivity, whose windings 
between the rocks on either side could not but occa- 
sionally hide the former from the view of the latter, 
it was during one of these intervals of separation, which 
was necessarily longer than the rofst, that our escort 
in the rear was suddenly startled by the sharp, clear 
crack of a rifle through the morning air. (Spurring 
furiously forward, they at length came upon their 
quondam comrade, prostrate in the dusi, with a buliet 
through his brain, whilst his mule, of course n^nns the 
all-important valise, stood quietly cropping the ncant 
herbage that struggled through he * roviees by the 
roadside. Quick as lightning, one of the servants 
dismounted and raised the hod of the corpse, vain 
endeavouring to trace sigifc of animation, whilst old 
Gomez flew down the pass at tiff* head of the others ; 
but, alert as they were, they emerged from it only 
in time to see dashing into a thicket far iff the dark 
figure of one of those ruthless marauders, supposed 
— not without reason — to be in league with the revo- 
lutionary juntas We r ,eed hardly add, that all 
pursuit, though promptly made, was perfect! v Quitless ; 
and the disappointed retainers, baffled at cw-y turn, 
disconsolately withdrew, towards evening, to lay before 
Mr S the recital of the morning’s discomfiture. 

Now, Mr S being a sober, sensible Englishman, 

on receiving this intelligence, did not stamp, or swear, 
or tear his hair, or indulge in any of those practical 
eccentricities which are ordinarily ascribed, under the 
circumstances, to orthodox Lusitanian hidalgos, but, 
finding that his servants had really done everything 
in their power, refrained from blaming them at all, 
and turned into tnat glorious grumbling state of sulki- 
ness so generally incidental to bears with sore heads 
and Britons with grievances. Ho inwardly registered a 
solemn vow that lie would next day lay a formal com- 
plaint before the authorities at Lisbon, mechanically 
went through the process of # dining, kicked his dog, 
scalded himself with hot coffee, smoked a cigar, and 
went to bed. Arrived duly at Lisbon, he found things 
in so precarious a state, that many of the tribunals 
had actually suspended their functions ; and, after 
trying for mewy days in vain to get $ hearing from 
some one connected with the government, left Lisbon 
in intense disgust by the steamer for London. 

Now the usual quarters of Mr S , when in town, 

Vere the T * Hotel, not a hundred miles from 

Covent Garden ; and thither, accordingly, he repaired 
as fast as a Hansom cab-horso, with a strong propen- 
sity for jibbing, could convoy him. Determined to 


tHrow off in England, at least, the mortification which 
his .ate loss had very naturally occasioned to him, he 
*plyqged at once into so foaiful £ series of balls, parties, 
concerts, and theatres, that fcis tablets for engagements 
•forgot they had once been white. Soon after his 
arrival, he went out one morning about th&Jiour when 
visits begin to wax fashionable, to call op an old friend 

in I» Square.* Just as lie was turning into that 

region of dowager-duehesses, blighted Whig statesmen, j 
and ioreign ambassadors, which lies westward of the j 
neutrJl ground of Hyde Park, a gentleman walked past 
him, giving si rapid glance at him as he wont, by;»and 
on Ins turning up the steps of his friend’s house to 
ring the hell, the same countenance veered round for 
a second inspection. After a long chat with his friend,* 
in which lie failed not, ns^the reader may well imagine, j 
to dwell dismally upon Ins losses in Portugal; 
sauntered out for a turn round the Park, when, on 
readmit: the confer of the square, bt 'l . the third 
time, encountered they inquisitive gentleman b^bro 

mentioned. ‘(.’onfoir/fiitP saVl Mr S to himself; 

‘ the fdlow seems wonderfully struck with my appear- 
ance: perhaps he thinks I’m Lord John Bussell, or® 
Baron Brunow, or some other distinguished nob. I’m 
sure l couldn’t be more stared at, if I had squared the 
(trek* or discovered the philosopher's stone!’ This 
inquisitive gentleman, however, was unexceptionable 
in his own appearance. ITe was a very gentlemanly- 
looking man, attired in neat morning'xlress : lie had a 
i pair of well-brushed sandy whiskers, expressive gray 
! eyes, witli a slight nervous twitch, upon closer inspec- 
j tiou, of the muscles iu the face, light hair, a fine intel- 
j ligent forehead, and a faultless mouth ’ and nose: 
j altogether, lie was the very model of propriety, and 
i had douy less quite forgotten himself when lie stared 
I at poor Mr S . 

I He it known here, to all whom it rimy concern, that 
at the T- ■— lintel then* is every ('veiling’, at six 
j of the o’clock, a very comfortable table- d'hote, whereat 
j Mjnii twenty or thirty individuals, regardless of 
I dyspepsia and delirium tremens, e^t and drink a great 
, deal more than is good for themselves, or necessary for 
the support of the establishment. We do not intend 

to include in this category Mr S who was really 

a very abstention ^ /nan ; but Mr S , notwithstand- 

ing, did, on»tl? evening of the — of October 18f>-, 
find himself at one of these reunions. Just about the 
time when the liquids \yere beginning to circulate 
around the ^ible, bo was disturbed 151 an animated 
conversation with the gentleman on his right about the 
C' rn-laws, In the blandest of all possible appeals for 
Ihe :pustard-pot hv the gentleman on his left ; and on 
t.* * :g to hand it > him, he once more recognised our 

friend with the sshr whiskers. 7L certainly thought 
this very strange: ntit thinking that after all it might 
he a mere * uncidence, he entered iAto a slight con- 
versation wit 1 ' him, and was ultimately very much 
pleased with having been sea f jsd next to^so agreeable 
a companion Time passed on, and be had almost 
forgotten the sanly whiskers. 

•Do, for goodness’ sakdj look sharp, S- , and 

come down,' cried (Jnptain M‘M , as he walked into 

Mr S- — ’s room the T one morning, ‘I’ve 

been v titing in that antediluvian coffee-room for 
nearly hour; and you know I’ve* many places 

to call at!* befoul lunch.’ So down came Mr S , j 

and out went the two friends on a regular round. 
In passing by Wilkinson’s in Pall Mall, Captain 

recollected that he had a new sword to 

purchase ; iso thoy turned into the shop, and were 
soon busily engaged in handling and discussing the 1 
relative merits of sundry delicate pieces of work- 
manship, specially fabricated for the protection and 
destruction of human life. Scarcely hid the captain 
deeded, and they were still leaning oVer the snow- 


dc^ded, and they were still leaning oVer the show- 
room table, when a step was heard ascending the 
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stairs, and in walked — doubtless to purchase a sworj), 
for he had brought one up from the shop below— Uie 
gentleman with the sandy whiskers. , < 

Poor Mr Jjj glared found with a look in which 

surprise struggled bgrd with disgust for pre-eminence:. 
* 011 1 this wap Hpt all — the climax was yet to come. A 
few evenings after, he went to <bne with an old frieml 
whom he had known at Lisbon, and .there met several 
others, both Portuguese and English, who had n. con- 
nection with his business and that of his friend abroad, 
w'hen, on entering the drawing-room, he fomid,#,care- 
leasly leaning against, the man l el-piece, af.il familiarly | 
chatting with the host, the man with the sandy 
whiskers. 

, This was too much for flesh and blood to hear ; and 

so Mr S , possessing these component paits, could 

it no longer, and resolve*! on the fiist opportunity 
to question closely his nnstenous and unpleasantly 
ubiquitous fneml. It tv as observed by all who (not iced 
him. that. mstemKof being jovial and talkative, as was 
his wont, lie remained* Micnt^.yd moody throughout j 
the whole evening. U’Tien tLe party broke up. In.' j 
I'cmaincd until he saw Rulus leave th»* room, and then 
suddenly quitted it after liim. In a moment after, | 
they were stanAmg together on the pnvement. Mr 

S W!i s the first to speak. ‘Ry what right, sij* > 

pray, do von dog my footsteps in this ni.imuT? J j 
insist upon knowing nnmediatelv.’ j 

The person interrogated smiled gently ioi an instant. 1 
and then replied : ‘.Excuse me, sir, if 1 have in anywise j 
given you offence in the execution of what was to me 
, aii imperative duty. What I have already seen, has 
bo fully convinced me of the falsity of the charge 
made against >ou, that further silence and mystery 
on the subject are unnecessary : and I shall only be 
too glad to be released from all attendance lipcii jnu 
I for the future." , j 

j lie then proceeded to inform Mr S that he had - 1 

I by order of Lord P , who at that lime held the I 

! seals of the Foreign Olliee— diligent 1} w a Lebed him 
I (lay and night for a fortnight, as he was supposed to 
I have come cm r tit this country for the pifc pnse of 
s forwarding arms and ammunition, io the insurgents 
j in Portugal; null behoud to have already supplied 
them with upwards of L.700 m Liard cash. In one 
second, the idea Hashed across ^Ir n- — "s mind that 
the Portuguese government had nr.ipl iffvd bills 
| and notes 1’ioni (lie insurgents, and thus imagined him 
| to be aiding and abetting Ms foes. Forthwith, the 
| morning alter, he proceeded to the Foreign Ohio , 

| and, after a long interview with Viscount R ---, the 
| whole matter was cleared up. From what then Imrans 

1 pired, Mr S gathered the following faet^^ihe ! 

murderer of his servant, more hypewt than the rest of 
| his tribe, at once mndfc over the contents of the vabse 
| to the revolutionary eommittcc then sitting in the 
neighbourhood; these gentry had devoted' the money 
i to tlie purchase of various warlike stores for then 
tioojis, and it w r as in the course of this transaction that 
the Portuguese government had seized the papers, 
though unable to punish tit,; rebels, who had nuuF use 
of them. The Portuguese minister for foreign affairs 
immediately communicated with Ihe ambassador at 
the court of St dames’s, and, after pointing Vmt, as 

indeed he believed, that Mr S had alrcadifi assisted 

the insurgents with money, requested that ftich steps 
«* might he taken as would prevent that gentleman 
J from any such practical exhibition of sympathy for 

the future. Lord R , at the instigation of the 

Portuguese ambassador, at once put a well-known 

detective on the track of poor Mr S ; and how 

adniiraWy-iw perforvned his duty, the reader already 
, know^i^Bfce hero of this adventure — w r ho is wqll 
j kxM^\4& the wine-trade, and by whom the above 
I oftmtoatanccs ^vere detailed to the writer— has bJbn 
| fit# f in Portugal since that time ; but we are happy to 


be able to state, that it has never again been necessary, I 
on his return to London, for; the British government to 
look after him as a seditious and restless firebrand; 
in short, that he lias never since been professionally 
followeu by the gentleman with the sandy whiskers. 

* ^ * 

THE ‘ftrO NT II: 

S C 1 E N AND A Jl T S. 

At a recent meeting of the Linnacan Society, a speci- 
men ofrlhe Towtl-tjoiml was presented which had been 
imported* from the West Indies for the purpose of 
paper-making. The fibre of this remarkable plant is 
desciihed as a beautiful net-work; and it has been 
used, when bleached, for basket-work, reticules, 
]fic Lure-frames, and other ornamental articles. Speci- 
mens of products from Ratal were also exhibited — a 
species of berrj (A/umbir), the outer covering of which 
contains a powerful tannin, and is used in the nianu- 
Ofhture of ink, while the ki»rnel yields oil ; a plant which 
among the ^natives is held to be a specific against the 
effects of sun-stroke ; and another called the Toothache- 
plant ( Ti imbed), said to he known on the frontiers of 
Rapi (olony. The sender of this' last, remarks : 1 1 urn 
assured by those who have used it, that a piece of the 
root rubbed upon the gums will loosen anj^ tooth, bo 
that the vilest may l»e removed.’ A small parcel of 
insect wax was also exhibited, the properties of which 
appear to he renufrkahiy enduring. The Caffres use 
iL when fashioning their hair into a coronet, and the 
form is retained for long time without renewal of 
the wax. Science will soon dctemiiuc whether m these 
things #*ve may not have the small beginnings of 
'valuable imports. 

Mr Darwin, the Yminont naturalist, is continuing 
!iR experiment'} on the vitality of seeds, with a view 
to arrive at data as to € tho distribution of plants. 
Among tbc points involved in this interesting inquiry 
ai\ - tlie length d lone in winch a seed will live in the 
intestines of a bird or other animal, and the circum- 
stances under w inch it may he dropped in a distant 
punc, and germinate: also, how long woll seeds retain 
their vitality when floating in the cinrents of the sea? 
The last question is now under investigation with 
seeds collected on the coast of Norway and at the 
Azores, whither they had been drifted by the Cfulf- 
Mream. Another branch of the inquiry relates to 
the distribution of species of fish. Naturalists want 
to know, for instance, wdietlier the eggs of salmon will 
retain their vitality sufficiently long to produce fish 
when carried through varying temperatures to places 
wide apart. In one way the question lias been answered 
in the aflirnftitive by the piseieuMural experiments 
to which w'c have more than once called attention. 
Dr Davy has now solved it in another w r ay. He took 
impregnated ova of the char from a stream falling into 
Windermere, and subjected them to temperatures 
varying from 70 degrees to 08 degrees. The result 
shewed, that the older the eggs, the better they 
resisted the heat: the youngest died in the first 
experiments. Another mode was sending ova packed 
in wet wool, enclosed in a tin box, fron* Ambleside to 
Penzance and back again — more than a thousand 
miles — and with like results. And such being the 
case with the very delicate char, there is good reason 
to believe of the more hardy salmon species, * that the 
strength of vitality of tho impregnated ovum, or its 
power of resisting agencies unfavourable to its life, 
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gradually increases with age and the progress of fetal that the working-class will be ready to adopt it. That 
development.’ . sue* a measure should be necessary, is a proof, if 

"YVe mentioned some time ago, that the sudden *ai||Oj.her he wanted, of wha^ has* often been insisted on, 
disturbances of the nnufiiet witnessed at inagnetiea! tl,at to multiply charitable, institutions is to weaken 
. , . . -f or suppress the spirit of sell -reliance among a largo 

ohservatones m differenfc pajts of the world, paused " llf the ‘ mnnit - • 


omiTMiu.™ m umueusp.™ u. portion of the community. . 

by what are called uiagneti<\sfor))ts>, had been found Glycerine, long neglected and despised, is now 
subject to periodical laws. 'Ahoy occur in periods of becoming appreciated for its valuable properties — 
a solar day, a solar year, and Vn solar years ; and in valuable in surgery, medicine, and the arts, ^lr Wilson 
reference to the last, a cornu ction lias been traced mentioned it in his account of Price's l\itent Candle 
between the storms and the ’evolution of the snots on Mam factory, to a meeting of the Society of Arts some 
the sun. Colonel Sabine now shews the sauie thing weeks ago; 'and chemical journals contain repeated 
to be true of the magnetic inclination and total inten- notices of it l»v able experimental chemists. Glycerine, 
sity, as well as of the declination; whereby former as many readers are aware, is a liquid obtained in 
conclusions are confirmed, and the science of mag- considerable quantities in the manut.ict ere oi soap,* 


netism is so far advanced. 


candles, and of steiric acid; and not long ago the 


The extension of the Ordnance Survey to Scotland mother- waters in which it was contained were ah i g., 
lias led to further researches into that very difficult thrown away. Now, it is found to be one of the most 
question — the mean density of the earth. Lieutenant- clhenuous agents dor softening*' the sk'n .ml healing 
colonel Janies, superintendent of the survey, fWJln wounds — it preserves dmrns and wounds from the 

V*: 1 \ 1 V, r.y 1 .... ..V 4l,„ **< k. . r. .... Iv, 


observations made on Arthur's Seat, gets f»T4 as tljo action of the air 


fkeeps.,the margin of the scar 


mean density; the astronomcr-roval, as we shewed n in a state of supplontas ; it* prevents the drying of 
few months since, arguing from his pentlW'im experi- cataplasms; it is a valuable ingredient in pomatunty 
ments made in a coal-pit near Shields, sets it down ns cerate, and ao..p, and gives peiTunus a lughiv cosmetic 
(j 5G0. The difference is consult rablc, aud it can be property; it is uselul m lotions, baths' and injections; 
rectified only by further observations. About forty cjunentarv or other substances coated with it retain 
years ago, Dr Macculioeh selected the Stack Mountain their freshness tor a long time, and it improves salted 
in Sutherlandshire, as the one m all Scotland best meals ; and in weaving aud lacing woven goods, 
suited, from its form and homogeneous structure, for it is said to excel any kind of mucilage or paste 
the investigation ; and Colonel James says, in a paper hitherto employed. We think ‘it likely that the meat 
read before the Royal Society, that, ho ‘purposes early and vegetables mentioned in a recent Month as having 
in the spring to have the Stack Mountain surveyed been exhibited in the Paris Exposition, were prepared 
and contoured, and to have observations taken for with glycerine. Moreover, experiment shews that 
determining the attraction of *ts mas-s.’ lie says, glycerine may be advantageously used in medicine: 
moreover, that ‘all the computations i ounei ted with some pr.^ct iti irwrs have idmimstered it internally , when 
the primary triangulation — that is, of the (hdnance of her sacchanne matters could not he n tamed ; and, as 
Survey — the measurement of arts of mendmur. and ■ it dissolve^ readily a c:\at number of ;ie dieanionts, its 
the dotormmatioii of tlie figure :u*i d. ■icnuloiis of the j general employ ment would appear to be but a, question 
earth, are now completed, and that tb- aeeounL of all \ of time. Already wicrui.in surgooiH have availed 
the operations and calculations winch have been . Mer- | t-c. . -hes of it, and wild tin liappiest ri suits, 
taken and executed is iwav iu the press, and will l'ure glyeerme should h.ivc no appreciable odour, 
shortly be in the bands of tin* public.’ This may and if not quite colourless, no other tinge than that 
appear to he very dry science, but those who are at of very pule amber, and the favour oi honey-sirup, 
all ayvare of the nature oi the work lure announced Its consign nee is that of ordinary birifp, and it requires 
as completed, and of the importance to agronomy of i to be kept in v^ 1 ’* stop pored bottles. M. Cap, m a 
the determination of the earth's density, will not be ! papei read ’net r* th<* hcdely of Pharmacy' of Paris, 
indifferent to Lhq means by which it is promoted. | states that Tie can now produce pure glvcermo in any 

Dr Guy lias read a paper before tlie Statistical ; quantity, and at one-third the price it, sells for in 
Society ‘On the Benefits Conferred hv Ilosmh U on the ! London. '1 by greater co&t of the article in England 
Working-classes and the Poor,’ in winch he shews that j he attributes to impi rfeetion sn the method of its 
thousands, who are by’ no means poor and destitute, j production. 

avail themselves of the charity 'Piking the returns M* Durov lias invaded what lie culls the Ainf>tursi- 
of King’s College Hospital for fifteen years, he demon- ' /, - A an instiume^ to be »nod ii the application of 
etrates that the great increase in Lhe immber of patients ; t..a>i')form, Iti* i* ^nionsly com T ed, and promises 
cannot ‘be accounted for on any other supposition to he emun idly um . At for its spfVial purpose. Jo give 
I than that the whole body of working-men, then* wives a nolimi ol die construction within leasonable limits 
j and families, or at least a very considerable proportion is scarcely f5os*-"ble. It may, however, he described as 
| of them, frequent our hospitals and dispensaries oven a circular sta, . of wood beaming a clufti cy lindrical 
j when not driven to do so by want of employment, or vase, into w «cb descends a tapering stem from a 


when not driven to do so by want of employment, or 
previous exhaustion of their resources.’ Of sixty- 


bottlc-like i^ervyir fixed above iL. r fliis reservoir is 


seven men in work whom the doctor questioned, none graduated with a scale, each division corresponding 
earned less than 20s. a week; thirty-nine earned 2bs. to one gramme of chloroform; so that tlie quantity 
and upwards; and thirty earned 30s. a week ar,d up- of chloroform pomM in can be accurately measured, 
wards. Hence the charities a rfc taken advantage of by Then, y fuming a lap, according to the indications 
those who are not properly' objects of charity ; often for of .auoti 1 \r scale, the chloroform descends through tho 
very trifling ailments, and without first, consulting any tapering Item & the rate of four, ten, twenty-tive or 
medical man. This seems to be unfair towards the : more drops a minute, into tlie vase beneath, from ^ 
subscribers ; and Dr Guy, while waiting for ‘ a change | whence it is breathed, mingled with air, by a flexihle 
in the opinion or habits of the workiug-cl iss,’ recoin- j tube leading to the patient’s mouth. Thus, the 
mends a way by which that class may be made to j quantity ty be inspired can be determined beforehand 
contribute towards the support of the hospitals from j according to the nature of the case ; can be increased or 
which they get ‘the best advice,’ namely, .‘by levying decreased at pleasure; and so danger is avoided, and tho 
a small payment for medicines.’ He would charge the iyost weighty objections to the use of chloroform are 
out-patients, at their second visit, ‘ one shilling for the overcome. And as it is more important, during the 
medicine required during an entire illness,’ the really administration of chloroform, to noteftke respiration 
poor to be excepted; and he believes from experience than the pulse— seeing that in animals killed by this 
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agent, the respiratory movements ceScse before thojje 
of the heart — ML Duroy’s instrument affords 'the 
necessary facilities, a^» the valves indicate the yt£e 
of breathing., a 

Professor lE. W...Davy of Dublin, by a series of 
'careful experiments, finds, contrary to the popular 
notion, that peat is very inuoh better than peat- 
charcoal for agricultural purposes... The texture of 
peat is supli that it renders heaty land permeable to 
the air. Peat absorbs carbonic acid and ammonia, 
particularly the latter, m a 4 most eminent decree / 
and /he importance of these two gases to vegetation is 
well known. By the use of peat, says the professor, 
and we arc glad to assist in making his conclusions 
v known, ‘the ammonia is retained more or less com- 
pletely in the manure to exercise its fertilising action 
J.OLL vegetation, whereas the peat -charcoal sutlers it to 
be in greater part dissipated and lost.’ 

The after-Easter lectures at theoRoval Institution 
.have begun— a ewurse by Mr» lluxloy on Physiology 
and Comparative Anatqmv ; l^v'JJr Malone on Photo- 
graphy ; by Dr Tyndall on Light, and by Dr Hofmann 
tan the Noil-metallic Elements. The Civil Engineers 
have had a paper by Mr Ilall, of the United States, 
4 On the Causes of Explosions of Steam-boilers/ m 
which, taking up the truism that prevention is betto- 
than cure, he describes his ‘blow-off;’ that is, for the 
rapid discharge of the water whenever it sinks 
dangerously lowe It is when the water is low that 
explosions arc most to bo feared, and if it. can he made 
to blow itself off at the critical moment, there will be 
no steam to do mischief. In the discussion which 
followed, mention was made of the excellence of the 
Cornish system, into which the bursting of boilers 
never enters. 

7’he Society of Arts are holding Iheir exhibition of 
inventions, nnd/fc is well wortli a visit. Among the 
numerous collection is the Moderator Patent Furnace, 
vhicli ‘unites in one single action all the desiderata 
which the most competent writers on smoke-pre- 
vention have indicated as requisite to success/ There 
arc various valves and other safety-apparatus for 
steam- boilers — improved locomotives, pumps, locks, 
ships’ compassed, boats, tents, and many things 
besides. Class tiles and glass sasl^ars. New omni- 
buses, one of which allows to qpch passenger a com- 
fortable seat, where he may he at his ease, safe fiom 
pickpockets. There is the globotype- telegraph, de- 
livering its messages by tincdhs of small coloured balls 
which run down inclined planes to a shell, where they 
stand in a row to be read off. The pioeess goes on 
at both ends of the line at the same time, without 
needles, or registering-pencils, or complication^^jul 
until the halls are disturbed, thereat luf message remains 
to be referred to, if neddfiil. * 

The Photographic Society are congratulating them- 
selves on the commencement of the third volume of 
their Journafa-on Mr I^?fevre’s twelve view's of Sebas- 
topol, and Mr Price’s ‘monster camera to take pictures 
thirty-six inches square.’ Crimean subjects will now 
lose somewhat of their intetest. 

The Rev. 0. Fisher, in a paper read to the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, on the earthquake in Switzer- 
land in July last, describes the different effecty shews 
how the shocks wore less felt on than th/ugh the 
mountains, or in the valleys. And \3eeingythat the 
> country is full of ‘ faults/ and of comparatively recent 
elevation, he thinks the cause is to be found in con- 
tractions of the strata, or want of support from below, 
or the * shock may have arisen from a shifting of the 
beds on the line of ancient disturbance/ 

The Postmaster-general tells us in his report* for 
1855* tfeat thel&tlmber of letters sent last year wa* 
4^6,6^0,000 1 There is « diminution of one-fourth in 
number 4)f, newspapers Bince the repeal of die 
v|^cmp-duty ; and an increase of books— of tlilse 


1,400,000 were posted. We are to have an hourly dis- 
tribution in London ; and, to facilitate delivery, all the 
streets in a district of the same name are — excepting, 
5f course, one— to have new names. This change will 
be a real benefit — a tribute to common sense as well 
as social and comniercial/dntercoursc. If, in addition, 
it were decreed that one /me of street should have but 
one name, the benefit wyuld be complete. 

As we have not been able to ignore the subject of 
war, so must we now remember that peace is come 
again. It will he a blessing according as wo use it. 
Our social scientific progress, which hostilities did not 
stop, will perhaps take a new start, and it will be 
interesting to notice what new activities may spring 
into existence now that strife is laid. Mr Layard’s 
two prize-questions, proposed by him on ljis re-election 
as lonl-rector of Aberdeen, just hit the time. One 
is, w On the Influence of Liberty and Commerce on 
Literature and the Arts, as illustrated by the Greek 
arid Italian Republics ’ — the prize to be a set of 
iV|r Layard’s own works: — the other, ‘Whether are 
Despotic or Free Governments more likely to pursue 
an Aggressive Policy towards other States?’ — the prize, 
a set of Mr Ilallam’s works. There are, doubtless, 
students in the northern university able to give a 
satisfactory answer. 

Science is flourishing in Canada. The Canadian 
Institute now numbers 100 members, and has a library 
of 800 volumes, and is building a spacious ball at 
Toronto for its permanent home, of which the goternor- 
genoral laid the foiyidation-stoue lasft November. The 
Journal of the Institute js to be greatly improved, 
and published once m two months.— The Academy ol* 
Sciences at l’aris have paid a compliment to Russia 
by electing Admiral von Wrangell to the place left 
vacant gmong their corresponding membeis by the 
decease of Sir Edward Parry. The admiral is known 
for Ins scientific attainments, and his adventurous 
journeys to the Asiatic scores of the Polar Sea.— 'Flic 
Acndeny of St Petersburg have recommended the 
establishment of an astronomical and mcteoiolngicnl 
observatory at Nieolafcff; and a college for the youo-; 
men of Tauris is talked ol at Odessa. So we ha\.. 
already instalment." of peace. 


I) A Y- D U E A MSP 

I itAow *tis but a dream l 
As \isions of the captive's cell that mode 
The unquiet sleeper with the shadowy forms 
Of things most dear to liberty : the cheek 
Of fettered hunter fanning w ith the pure 
Fresh breeze of Ins own native hills, where now 
The chase is up, and with his gallant hound 
Away he springs, once more the fleet and free: 

Now the deep music of the mighty surge 
Waking, te glad the seamans ear : 4 again 
Lifting the warrior’s banner to the winds, 

While the shrill clarion and eager neigh 
Of battle-steed give back the tented field : — 

Till the frail barrier that parts the worlds 

Of shadows and of trhth, the struggling soul 

In its imaginary joy o’erwrought 

Bursts — the bright vision flies— the dungeon- walls 

Close dimly round, and all is night again 1 

Such are earth’s day-dreams : each illusion wild 

We cling tc% Jiere must meet its wakingfrude ; 

Yet of such darkening cometh light, and truth. 

J. H. 
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THE GITS1ES OF TI1K DANUBE. 

As the wild-cat, the ottcy, and the wolf gradually 
disappear before the advance of civilisation, tlie wild 
races of mankind are in like manner and degree I 
gradually coming to an end, and ffo^i the same 1 
(anises. The -waste lands get enclosed, the woods are 
cut down, the police becomes yearly more efficient, 
and the Pariahs vanish with their means of subsistence. 
In England, there are at, most If) 00 gipsies; in France, 
they are hardly to he found at all: in Spaju, the last 
census puts them at 00,000, marly all dwellers in cities 
and follower j of sedentary trades. ^ Before the end of 
tl v> piesent century, they will probably bo extinct 
M’.ir Western Europe. This points to the defect of 
Mr Burrow's hook". Complex so ier as ic goes, it 
deals only \wLh the gilanps of Spain, where, as their 
muni', ts decrease, they gradually assimila*' then- 
se.sis with the Christians aroui 1. To see them m 
tier true ehaiaeter and original 1 ,-hits, they must 
ls » with in the forests** and steppes of Jf-oignrj 
■ .el , outhern Russia. r i J * r ' they are numbered by 
**ns and hundreds of thousands; they form a c>m- 
. : h‘i„hh constituent part of the population, and had, 
nnel-eeked, the same nomade life as t’ dr ancestors 
win e +hey first entered Europe four centuries and a 
half ago. 

The number of the Hungarian gipsies, according to 
the census of Maria Theresa, is 511,000: a Transyl- 
vania. they are reckoned about 17,000; in Wallnehia 
and Moldavia, ten years ago, there were 07.000 families, 
winch, at five to a family, would give 185,000 souls 
that in the Principalities every eighteenth person j 


yard. On a heap of straw in the middle, in tHo full 
heat of tin* blazing sun, lay loiy gipsies n*Fcp. They 
were all four tall, powerful men, wdlh coal-black hair 
as coarse as rope, j^fgamingj over faces of A if i can 
blackness ; and as fifty ln^ relaxed in sleep, their 
figures seemed gigantic. Their dress, so to call 
was a collection of the vilest rags^ strapped round 
the waist with a rough Turkish shawl, and each had 
h large double-edged knife at his belt. Their instru- 
ments lay beside them, for they ware musicians; and 
when the cool of the evening came on, they began to 
play. Two bad violins, one a trumpet, and the fourth 
the Jlungaii.m cymbal, which is something like a 
guitar, phned, r.ol by hand, but with two small sticks 
covered with skin. Their music and mode of playing 
were as w r ild as themselves. They played only the 
old Ilujiganan tun. those' singular melancholy 
airs, in winch the »,.*inus of the race and country is 
rellecled. but with a passion and a pathos that passes 
into the souls of iho listeners. Afterwards, at IVsBi, 
til.- . hands we found at every dance and concert ol‘ 
tlu* middle and lower ehissc.'-. Their music is always 
the strAc, and, to a stranger, grows at last somewhat 
monotonous; hut* the natives seemed never tired of 
listening to if. With than, it is n fioint of honour to 
uphold the old . 4iionnl tunes; and wdiilc the gipsies 
generally moked Hipon as hardly possessing souls, 
the gipsy musician, if possessed of talent, soon rises 
into consideration: and *is ten to be inet with in 
respectable society, and even possessed^ of considerable 
property. 

P it the number of those who thus resort to the 
.for employ r nt, and may bo og.irded as partially 


is a gipsy. In Southern Russia, their number is pro- reclaimed, fount* . ^ Ty iucnnc^’eraulc fraction of the 
bably nearly as great; but no accurate computation great body of Iho gipsy dans who^ wander over the 
can ho made, as they lead an entirely wandering life, almost uniMiahited country to the cast of the Theisl. 
in summer grazing their cattle on the plains, and in There a bori ignnier hardly over enters# a house, and 
winter encamping in the depths of the forests. Of the never owns one. The great uncultivated plains of 
gipsies of Hungary and the Principalities, about one- the Banat and ^ allachi.i are their favourite haunts, 
fourth have partial^ settled down in the towns and where there is unlimited pasture for their beasts, and 
villages, and live, like their Western brethren, by the law Is seldom at hand to enter into troublesome, 
telling fortunes, cheating afii^ ptlfeiing, and ostensibly inqm k*s. There dicy troop in bands of from 20 to 
| as buyers and sellers of horses and mules, menders of 200, a d sometimes more, stopping for weeks in ono 
! kettles, and street-musicians. In the last capacity spot if .^e gro^s is good and game plentiful, and anon 
’ i alone, they touch on any of the higher attributes of travelling by forced marches to an entirely different 

i ! humanity. Music is their gift, as with the other part of the country. A gipsy-camp on the march is 

wandering r^ce, tho Jews; and am^ng the songless always a picturesque object* In the immeasurable 
Ii Hungarians, every musician is a gipsy. plains oftthe Banat, where the earth lies spread out 

i | The first Eastern gipsies I met were at Briinri, in like " sea, without hill, house, or tree to break the 

j j Moravia. It was fair-time, and the courtyard of the desert expanse, ono of these moving villages is a eight 
hotel was crowded with carts, goods, horses, and cattle, f>ne does not easily forget, yirst corue the cattle and 
while their owners were dozing in the sha3e under a sjteep ; for where pasture costs nothing tho zigeuners 
range of shedding that ran round three-fourths of the always manage to possess some stoefi; more or less*— 



bought, jobbed, or stolen from their rffeedy neighbour 
Wiry boys drive them — black-lmired and black-eyed, 
■with infinite villainies 1 present and to come stamped 
on their yo^ng and as Jet handsome faces. Then 
comes the body of* the cavalcade ; brawny, vigorous 
women riding on asses, their U gaunt children slung 
before them carts piled with goods and plunder, 
and the aged and infirm of both sexes ; men on foot 
driving the asses and baggage-animals ; and a rear- 
guard of tfle strongest on bony steeds, with mflskctb 
and < a s words slung around them. The traveller finds 
himself in the midst of the troop with mingled wonder 
^and apprehension ; and, m truth, lus chance of getting 
through in safety is very problematical. If the road 
is at* all frequented, and his appearance not indica- 
tive of much wealth, he may piobably pass without 
any greater loss than a florin W some dark-eyed 
prophetess of EjJJpt. , If otherwise, it needs only a 
stab and a blow ; the *U'dy F^V>eedily interred, and 
^nothing more is heard or asked of the missing man. 
In winter-time, when the pasturage disappears, and 
subsistence beecAnes more dilhcult, the zigeuners diaw 
nearer to the settled parts of the country. When f 
rabbit* rout like this settles itself down near a village 
of the Wullacluans or Saxons, eveiything eatable and 
movable is sure very soon to disappear. Like all 
gipsies of whatever country, the zigeuners are invete- 
rate horse-stealers ; and the chief collisions between 
them and tin? people arise from their depredations on 
the herds. To creep in at night among a drove of 
horses without disturbing the watch, select the best, 
and carry him safely off) is the greatest feat of a 
zigeuner, and at*-once gives him a patent of nobility. 
When the horse is secured, the first care is to clip and 
trim it, so that its own owner cannot recognise it. The 
animal, thus disguised, is passed from hand to band, 
till it is finally sold hundreds of miles away. * But it 
is only with the quiet orderly Saxotks of Transylvania, 
or the peaceable, 1 timid Kornanni — to use the general 
name of the Wallacluan race wherq^ur situated — that 
they venture on these high-handed thefts € . With the 
Magyars and Szeklers they rarely meddle; for these 
are nearly as lawless as themselves, with ten times 
more of the figliVing spirit ; and the so-eal&d Egj ptians 
know full well that if the Magyar shepherd found his 
herds diminished, and suspected by whom, he would 
not scruple to revenge himself by shooting or spring 
the first zigeuner that came in hi%wa^. The Servians, 
too, who always go ai^ned, and kAow how to use their 
arms, escape fret ; hut the Itomanni arc, a constant 
prey. Durir^ the late fearful civil war, when village 
stood against village, aA'd in Transylvania alone 1100 
towns and hamlets were burned to the ground, the 
gipsy bands hung like vultures on tEe skirts of each 
force, and glutted themselves with the plunder of 
||both alike. * 

The difference of feeling of the several races towards 
them is vividly expressed in the collections ofifropulur 
tales that have been recently made aJl ovqf Eastern 
Europe. In those of the Magyars and Servians, the 
zigeuners are rarely mentioned, or only with con- 
tempt. In fact, the proud Hungarians regard them as 
something too low even for oppression. Whatever out- 
rages individuals might commit, as a body they escaped, 
from the feeling of their utter worthlessness. Before 
the recenfcreforms, the only two classes in Hungary 
hot taxed were the nobles and the gipsies-^- 
a above the law, and the second below 

the other hand, if an injury was committed 



on a gipsy, he had no redress, being in fact an outlaw. 
So in Turkey, a gipsy postilion or courier is often 
* sliot through the head or flogged to death upon any 
cause or no cause, without the murder being noticed, 
for ‘he is only a zie clinch ’ ,Tt is curious to see how 
differently they are depicAd in the Wallacluan legends, 
collected by Schott. TliP gipsy there is always present 
ns the evil spirit and Anarplot of the tale.' If the 
princess meets her lower by moonlight, it is always 
the gipsy wife who runs to tell the -emperor -of the 
fact, nyd vv lien the emperor accordingly rushes forth 
with his irown on his head and his sceptre in his hand 
to arrest the luckless couple, it is the gipsy, again, who 
is ready to turn the lair one into a cow, a bird, or a fish, 
ns his majesty may prefer. The male gipsy, again, it 
is who plava the Tago of the drama, and carries on 
a complication of crimes without a scruple of con- 
science or the fear of anything human or divine. The 
race, iYi fact, seems to be almost the only one which 
is^utterly without, religious impressions, valuing only 
wjii.it directly ministers to appetite, and looking upon 
death as an eternal sleep. And yet they a re very 
particular ate 'to how they arc buried, and for this 
purpose are careful to have their children baptised; 
and sometimes, when they have the opportunity, will 
repeat the ceremony a dozen times, to get, additional 
piesents out of the sponsors. But on all ordinary 
occasions they are utter heathens, and if distress drives 
them to a grayer, the feeling passes with the occasion. 

‘A zigeuner,* says one of the stories, ‘was once 
driving lus horse sgid cart loaded with all lus family 
ami goods, axle-deep in mud, down a narrow lane. 
Slowly and painfully went the wheels round — slower 
and slower still — and* at last they came to n dead- 
lock. The horse pulled and pulled, the man flogged 
and flogged, and swore and swore, as only a Jew 
or a gipsy can flog and swear. It was of no use: the 
cart was immovable. One last tremendous cut of 
the whip; but the poor animal only fell forward on 
its knees and nose. 

It was, perhaps, the fall his beast that made the 
zigeuner for onee lohk upwards, and turn in bis 
distress to the holy ones, but the Virgin above all. 
Though he bml nev^r prayed before, he now made a 
shift to pray ; that is, lie used all the words he had 
picked up here and there from Christian men, with a 
stray imprecation or two intermix*^ ; but that was 
from habit. “Help! blessed Lady — help! and I will 
give to thy altar a waxen taper as thick as my body.” 
Whether the Virgin heard him or not, the horse had 
by tins time had a little space to breathe, and when 
the whip again descended, the cart moved on a few 
steps. The heathen fancied himself already out of the 
predicament; when it stuck fast once more. He took 
again to his prayers ; but as half the Avay was over, 
and wax expensive, lie vowed this time a taper only 
as thick as his arm. He had no time for amen, but 
took to liia whip more vigorously than ever; and the 
cart, stop by* step, at last had a prospect of being 
eventually clear of the mire. To make all sure, the 
zigeuner repeated his vow ; but the good road was 
now so near, that he limited it to a taper as thick as 
his finger. The ncxt*minutc, he was out on the road; 
and a few minutes morh Jbrought him to a chapel of 
the Virgin. As lie passed the door, lie took off his cap 
and drove on, saying to himself: “The good lady lias 
something else to do than to be looking after a poor 
devil like me!’” 

liascals as the zigeuners are, and Jjving in the 
greatest misery &rid filth— in fact, the dirtier their huts, 
the better they like them — they are still a very hand- 
some race, the women especially. The burning sun 
scorches their faces more, and they are therefore much 
darker in*IIungary than in Engjniid ; but, the free life 
they lead gives them an unconstrained and independ- 
ent bearing, which the constable, the stocks, and the 
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prison have long taken from their island brethren. 
These bbld, brown, beautiful women only make one 
astonished to think how such eyes, teeth, and figures 
can exist in the stifling atmosphere of their tents. 
But beautiful they are, and tbJir beauty has sometimes 
led to unions which have almost always resulted in 
misfortune. • 1 

Stefan B , a young an<\very rich proprietor of 

the Banat, having lost his way* in the chase, had to 
pass the night in a, gipsy-tent. A young and beautiful 
girl was there, with the deep dark eyes and seductive 
smile of her race, and her parents had the tihe gipsy 
guile to fan the growing passion of their guest. 11c 
was wealthy, passionate, an orphan, and uncontrolled ; 
and within a week the gipsy w;as his wife, and in a 
few days more installed m full possession of his 
beautiful chfiteau on the banks of the Temes. 

Within ten days, in fact, the gitana had reached a 
fabulous fortune. From the smoke-dried tent of hfr 
father, she was transported, as if by magic, into a 
noble domain, surrounded with luxuries, with trains 
servants, and a husband devoted to her wishes. Not- 
withstanding, she was miserable. The ffxPd and quiet 
life, the very comforts she enjoyed, seemed to press and 
weigli her down. When her husband questioned her as 
to the cause of her wan and altered appearance, she 
looked on the country, and tried to smile, but tlie 
smile was full of bitterness. Her only comfort seemed 
to be to sit gazing for hours upon the distant wastes 
she had so often traversed, barefooted and rejoicing, 
in the days of her poverty. Slu* was sealed thus 
one day, when her ear, ever on the watch, caught 
the sound of a gipsy hand. Through the trees, she 
could see the passing forms ot .hi men and women, 
the donkeys and loaded carts, and then a joyous voice 
struck up the favourite gipsy-song. . 

The wand is roaring Oiruigh t T, o wood. 

' The moon is mounting high- r. 

The gipsy halts to cook his food, 

And lights his rarest fire. 

Free is the salmon in the sea. 

The wild stag on the hill ; 

The eagle in the skv is fiee, 

The gipsy fiecr still — 

Hurrah ! 

’ike 0 ip$y freer still ! 

Young girl, wilt in my castle rest? 

I’ll give thee rings of gold, 

In robes of silk thou shall he dressed, 

Thy hair with ducats rolled. 

The vulture scarce for golden cage 

His nest on high will quit ; 

The wild hoise, free from youth to age. 

Will spurn at golden bit. 

So free to rest or free to roam, 

Qv hv the wood-fire laid, 

The Bky her roof, the world her home, 

Will live the gipsy maid — 

Hurrah ! 

Will live the gipsy maid ! 

At the last note, the listener Suddenly sprang through 
the open casement, and vanished among the trees. 
When her husband came in, no one had seen her or 
could give any tidings of her. For two days, he 
Bought her in vain; night closed upon the third, 
when the litfht of a distant fire *sl^ew d a gipsy 
encampment, and his heart told him he was near 
the object of his search. Stealing through the bushes, 
he approached unperceived within a few feet of a 
pair who were seated talking by the fire. It was 
the singer apd his wife, who was telling him of the 
weary hours ln the splendid misery of her ch&tcau. 
Stefan B— returned broken-hearted to his house, 

wfiph he Boon after quilted for ever. The next year, 
the Hungarian revolution broke out, and lie found 
•w lyil lie sought, an early death Before Temesvar. 

— * — . t _ 

THE ROCKS AT LOW-W A'XER. 

* 

IN Tyo PARTS. — PART 1. . * 

It was a fine day hi September, when iu party of 
people, all arrayed in the most rough and shabby 
hahililfieiits, and all splashed and bedabbled with sand 
and water lutlf-way to the knees, enleied the deep 
shadow of the beautiful avenues of ancient elms which 
adorn the grounds of Tor Abbey, and cast themselves 
down m happy (ilxtudoa , some on the turf, others on* 
the branch ot a fallen t*ee, and began to inspect, the 
contents of sundry baskets and glass-jai;s they onfa* d. 

The party (onsi&ted of a gentleman,, two Indies — of 
whom i was oiic-*-and two little girls u eleven and 
tu elve years old. They? was mauf- servant with jus ; 
and we were followed*'^# a nym with n huge hammer 
and chisel in his hand, and a basket full of pieces 
of rock and masses of sea-weed, fresh from the briny* 
tide, on his aim , Each of our party-curried a stout 
walking-stick, with a crook at the end, and each was 
atm os t overladen with collected spoils; one hearing 
a glass-jar full of water, with a whole flock of merry 
shrimps and prawns dashing about in it; another, a 
large Indian ginger-jar. converted into u water-proof 
basket by means of a tackling of cords round it; and 
a third with a dripping muslin-net, by means of which 
the shrimps and little fish had been captured. There 
is no denying that the whole party were somewhat 
weary, as well as pretty well travel-stained ; but all 
were fulljof excitement and mirth, and in full enjoy- 
ment of the rest the shade afforded them. 

A Ye hud not been long thus seated More voices were 
heard approaching, and from the direction of the Ilock- 
walk — a beautif ul pathway that leads from the town of 
Torquay to the village ot Tor, passing along the side 
of the Waldon Ilill, and tluough the aforesaid Tor 
Abbey grounds —we descried a second party, whose 
appearance, as they drew near, formed so comical a 
contrast to our own, that, as we rose* to greet them — 
for tiny wore f*** ^ds— all laughed aloud, and each 
group stoo(l # a itemplgiting the other in amused sur- 
prise. Two ladies and a little girl, all dressed in the 
most elegant style of fashion, with Parisian bonnets 
and mantles, with veils, and flounces, aqd delicate light 
boots, stood before us. They were accompanied by a 

1 g ntleman who was ‘the very ape of form,’ the quirit- 
osse: of the essence of dress and fashion. * 

* jere hare, y* i been, Mrs 1) Ivillc?’ asked the 
Wemost of the L. '• table grout . ' 

1 You may well .tak/ replied*' the gentleman of the 
bedabbled ? irty, answering for his toife. ‘We have 
been down the- A ’—indicating a point of rock far out in 
the sea — ‘wliwe you never w^re, I’ll answer for it/ 
said he laugh * ««■. ‘ It was full moon yesterday, and the 
best spring-ude^ $)f the year; and two hours ago, all 
that lies between the beach %nd that rock which is now 
under water was passable on foot, and presented such 
a seen * of beauty * * you can scarcely imagine. We 
hardly knew how to come away; but “time and* 
tide,” you know, “wait for no man ai*l the time was 
come torfche tide to reclaim its own ground, and we 
were obliged to decamp. However, wo* have foraged 
pretty well ; and to-morrow we hope to return to the • 
charge, and make another raid on the property of Mr 
Neptune, y ho will be obliged for a time to abandon- 
the edges ot his territory to us/ 

‘And now, in return, let us ask where you have 
been ? ’ said 1. 

‘ Oh, don’t ask, Miss Oliphant/ laughed, Mr Delville ; 
can tell you as well as they can. they wen * 

with missy to her dancing-lesson, nnu then to a few 

A. . ■ ■ ■ 
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shops, ami by that time it was a reasonable lioun fbr connected with the ebb and flow of the waters, which 
making two or three vbuts ; and after that they lounged arc observable to all who look for them, 
into the library, and looked over the periodicals,' and 1 We have all heard of spring-tides and neap-tides, 
selected a i^ovel to carry*thenn>ver the latter part of The former of these occur at the periods of new and 
c£he day; and then* they visited the pastry-cook’s, to full moon, when both tlidsurf and the moon act in the 
refresh thorn skives after all these labours, and recruit same way, and coincide Ti their attraction; the latter, 
their strength* for that of walking home. Now, ladies, at the intermediate portals, when the moon is in the 
owm the truth. Am I wry hir front it?* middle of its orbit. A/^de requires six hours to make 


their strength* for that of walking home. Now, ladies, at the intermediate portals, when the moon is in the 
owm the truth. Am I wry lar from it?* middle of its orbit. A/^le requires six hours to make 

‘ Well, ** replied Miss folquhon laughing, ‘not very, it ebb or flow; consequently there are in every twenty- 
But what can we do ? * 1 am weary to death of yie life four hours two periods of high, and two of low water; 
we lead! This is the hottest, dullest^ most dusty but every tide is about twenty-six or twenty-seven 


plade I ever was in m my life. Mamma says w r e must 


1 1 every 
inutes la 


liter in its action than the last, so that if it 


go out, and there is nowhere to go but that weary i is high-water at twelve one day, it is about three- 


strand. I wisli there was* 

1 ‘Go with us to-morrow,’ sajd Air Dclville; ‘ wc 
mean to spend the whole morning on the rocks. We 
shalT have a rowing-boat to take us from cove to cove, 


quarters of an hour later the next ; and so on, increas- 
ing about three-quarters of .an hour on the two tides 
which occur in the twenty-four hours. 

At spring- tides — w hich, taking place at the new and 


and so make tine best jve can of tlie^last day of the low full ugjou, of course recur once every fortnight — the 
tides. Come— will you join us ?’ o*r an- waves retreat at low - water to a much lower 

*0 do, do Miss Colqohon, awl let Emily come too,’ mark, and rise at high-water to a much higher level, 
exclaimed little Amy ; r rnly,^;oJ» know, 3 ou must not than at any other period during the fortnight; and 
0 go in these dresses,’ added the child — a suggestion these increased tides prevail for three successive days 
which was greeted with a shout of laughter as the two at each season of full or new moon. On these occasions, 

| parties compare .1 costumes. ♦ the fall and rise of the waters is much more rapid than 


‘No, no: they know that, Amy,’ said her father, at any other, because a much greater amount of ground 
‘All tilings should be suitable to the place and timl*. than ordinary has to be traversed by the tide in its six 
The Misses Colquhon aie 1 cry suitably dressed for the hours; aiul those who frequent the shore should be 
strand and the dancing-school; but they are too well on tl|p watch, lest the waters overtake them, and 
sensible to 'go id the rocks in that gear. Now, young cut off their return to land. 

ladies, let me tell you what to do.* added he. ‘Wear Of course, the tune of the day when the water is at 
good thick shoe|, or, better still, low light India-rubber the highest or its Fewest level at spring-tides depends 
'overshoes; ^common stockings— woollen are best, when j on the part of the coast on which you arc. On that of 


it is not too hot — for you cannot help getting dabbled | South Devon, the extreme low -water occurs at twelve 
with stooping over tlio tide-pools, and traversing j o'clock, and tin* highest flood-tide at six, morning 
forests of sea-weed still wot from the v aits, which and evening. Then is» the tune for him whose mind 

have been dancing over them within the hour; .a is interested by the wondrous creations, animate and 

! broad-brimmed *h rowii hat, that will shade your faee, inanimate, the sea ^offers to his notice. At spring - 
j and not he the worse tor a dash of sea-water; and a tides, rocks far out in the sea, that are at other times 
1 light jacket, or some such close-fitting garment as covered by the w a v* i s, become dry land ; and the exqui- 
will not trammel you — and you are all right. We site zoophytes, mollusks, annelids, &e., as well as rare 
shall take some plain food with us, and dine in some alg.T, that are then placed w'ltliin your reach, arc worthy 
shady nook — not an elegant collation, mind, for the ol‘ your fullest attention ; *for many interesting kinds 

more unencumbered we can be, the better; and we exist only where liny are constantly under water, and, 

take eo many little matters — such as shrimping- nets, of course, tf.io>e locks which are uncovered hut a few 
collecting-jars, baskets, &c. — that%i the way of food minutes at a time, and that only at two periods of the 
we can only just take what is*bulfif‘ient#for our sus- month; are most likely to furnish such specimens. In 
tenance ; so, if you cannot eat as well as dress in rustic March and September— the eqiiinflkckil periods — the 


style, do not come with us.' € 


spring-tides cover and uncover 01 on more ground than 


‘Oh, but woukr, Mr Jfrclville,’ replied *ull the jonng | at other times, and, consequently', then present the 
ladies. ‘We have so often wished illative could find 1 finest opportunities for the zoophytologist or marine- 


11 out something w r e could do out-of-doors,’ added the 
|j eldest. ‘It is very kind of you to admit ns tf your 
|| party. But do y outwalk ?’ % 

| ‘Why, wo do, in* general,* waf^the reply; ‘but as, 


botanist to carry' out Ins researches. 

It was a bright and glorious morning on wliieh 
we and our young friends met on the pier-head, all 
accoutered in our rough sea-garb. It is true that one 


this time, w r c* shall w'ant a boat in attendance, we may' of our ladies, having no suitable dress, had selected 


ns well let it talflj us at the quay.’ f 

‘ Capital ! delightful !’ was echoed from mouth to 


from her wardrobe one that wvis ready' to be laid aside 
as too shabby to he worn ; and a very comical selection 


mouth; and^all preliminaries being settled, we parted it was. It consisted of a delicate launder, or it might 


company' at tlic end of the avenue. 

‘Now, what is all this about spring- tides and low 


almost have been called sky'-blue silk, trimmed to the 
waist with pinked flounces. The rest of her attire, 


water?’ I hear some qf my' readers ask; ‘and what consisting of a black frieze-jacket and brown mush- 
ean the full moon have to do with # a party' formed for room bat, stood in strange contrast witli this quasi 
, mid-day?’ And so, as I believe that few', even of those elegant skirt; and muejt we were indebted to her for 
who live by the sen-shore, have any very clear idea of wearing it, for it formed an unceasing subject fat fun 
much that it it desirable should be known on yie subject and comment as the day passed on, and her cerulean 
, of the tides, and the times of high And low water, it garb began, from the contact with sand and water, to 
may not be amiss to give a little simple information as assume a most terrestrial hue; but the lady stood the 
* to facts which may be of use to those w r ho are in the raillery w'ilh unmitigated good-humour, and, in fact, 
habif pf*an occasional excursion to the sea-side, and was herself thv main prosecutor of th<* merry laugh 
dejjSeip make acquaintance with the treasures, animal w hich from time to time rose as she got more and 
, v egetable, which are to be found on its shores. more dabbled. 

' \! Without entering too deeply into the causes v^hich And now we were all seated in the boat, with a 
produce the fluxes and refluxes of the tides, and dil couple of rowers, and our party all disposed of accord- 
* their variations — a subject far too much complicated ing to the boatmen’s orders; for on bogpd a rowing* 
for our pag«$-*we will endeavour to state, as simply boat there must be no slipping from place to place, or, 
> as possible, the results of these causes, and the facts flaying antics: the boat must be properly trimmed— 
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that is, balanced — and every one must keep his or her 
place; and if they choose to dabble in the water, or 
fish, they must do it quietly, and without any erratic 
movements, on peril of an upset. 

There was a good dea^ ofistir on the water ; tfie 
w«aves were brisk, and as clcir as crystal, and earth, 
sea, and sky seemed to combin j to perfect our pleasure. 
The beautiful shore, rich in iti summer glory, was not 
so far from us but that wc couhj descry each separate 
tree; and the masses of wild-llowers on Waldon Hill 
were distinctly visible as our boat sprnfig over the 
waves in its way to Livcrmead, where was tA be our 
first landing. 

‘ Look ! look ! * exclaimed one of the girls. ‘ Oh ! what 
are those, Mr Dclville — those things in the water?’ and 
a general shout of admiration arose, as, looking over 
the side of the boat, wc discerned a shoal of what 
appeared to he little air-balloons, or something very 
like them. The whole w’ator round the boat was 
covered with these things ; some from three to foi!r 
inches in diameter, others not half an inch. They 
were like half-disks, of a semi-pellucid substance, and 
opal hue; in the centre of the top of eafilo was a rich 
lilac cross, composed of four loops meeting in the 
centre, exquisite in delicacy of colour, and clearly 
distinguishable as the creature rose to the surface of 
the water, or gently dived beneath it. ltouml the 
margin of the disk were fringes of exceedingly fine 
and flexible feelers, mul the movement of tfie animals 
appeared to be regulated by the alternate contraction 
and dilation of this margin. In an instant, Mr Dclville 
had produced a glass-bell, plunged it into the water, 
and brought up a fine specimen in the most perfect 
preservation. ‘They are so frag . 1 * 1 and tcnd< r,’ said lie, 
as lie held the vessel up so as to get the animal m 
a direct ’line with the sun’s beams, ‘that I^alwaya 
catch them in that manner; for if they arc eaptuied 
by the hand, or even with a mushi>net it is ten to one 
that they get more or less injured. 71 y this means, 
you sec, we secure our prey without its eom.i.g in 
eontat t witli anything bui the very water which sur- 
rounded it when outside. How, ladies, look at that, and 
toll me if you ever saw, or could have conceived, such 
mechanism or such beauty ? If you or 1 b mI set about 
forming a thing to endure a lifelong tossimr in the 
ocean, w r e should not have tried anything so ft ail; yet, 
see how well it fcr v Jap tod f>r its position ! — look at the 
exquisite movements of the creature, how it melds to 
the motion of the water ! ’ 

‘But what is it, papa ?’ asked little Amy; ‘and why 
is it that we have not seen any of these before ? Were 
they eating the sea- weed that was floating on the top ? 
for it was only when there was so much sea-weed 
floating that w r e saw them ; and as soon as we had 
passed that place, they were gone ! ’ 

‘The reason of that, dear, was, that the weed had 
smoothed the surface of that part of the sea, and 
these creatures — Medusa:, as they are properly called, 
or jelly-fish, cuhuftonly — are never seed except in a 
calm still sea. When it is rough, they keep below the 
surface, where the water is undisturbed. Now, all you 
ladies, come and spend the evening with us,’ continued 
Mr Dclville, ‘and we will have another look ;.t. the 
beauty; and I think I can ffliew von some matters 
concerning it that will interest you all.’ 

‘Ah! do,’ joined in Mrs Dclville. ‘You will have 
' time to go home and get ofF your wet things, und then 
come up, and weVill have what we call a yncciMea— the 
best meal in the world after an excursion -nd a hasty 
dinner/ * 

And now we approach the rocks. Reader, if you 
never happened to be in a boat amidst low sunken 
rooks, well clothed with the larger sea-weeds, on a 
shore where the water is very clear, let me advise you 
to go as soon as you can ; and as you approach them, 
gaze down on the scene spread below you. It is only 

ntjthe extreme Icfa-tides that this submarine scenery is 
so T *<»ry lovely, as it is only then that the regions of 
•thp large anrl varied-coloured ^eeds are disclosed to 
the eye. Look down over the side of yaur boat into 
the deep clear water, and you willocc a sight that will 
well repay you for your trouble in going. .Jf yop ar(T 
a poet, it will give you»ii new view of a part of creation 
well worthy of a «poetic tribute. There, fluctuating 
with the play of the waters, float huge lroydf?, many 
feet in length, and proportionate in width, some 
deepe.it olive, others of rich purple, others, again, of 
every tint of brown ami red ; whilst some amongst them, 
either from the eileet of light, or from a coating of 
minute zoophytes which cover their surface with their 
delicate extended tentacles, look as white as snow.# 
There they lie, mingling ^heir noble stems and fronds 
together; some flat and smooth; others, the—*... nr ; 
oar- weeds ( Laminaria ,s ucchanna), with 't JieTFpi 1 ckeretf 
margins, like frills^ all waving hi the vrV rising and 
falling m endless moti^A’, bufc # motion so graceful, so 
dignified, as to give overlie highest impression of the 
stability with which ili^y are moored to their rocky 
beds, and of the fiimness of texture and flexibility of* 
structuie which characterise alga 1 of these genera. 

But there is not only vegetable life to he detected : 
between the weeds swim various small fish ; and in and 
out amongst the weed and rock crawl dozens of the 
large orange slar-fish ( Cribdlt -r) ; and there are hermit- 
crabs in their borrowed houses, and bright-coloured sea- 
anemones, with their disks of a thousand hues spread 
wide to entrap some of the small crabs or inollusks 
which move about near all, giving life and variety to 
the beautiful submarine scenery. But mlw our keel 
grates* on the bottom of the little basin between the 
rocks mt^> winch our boatman lias steered us; and, 
springing to land, he helps first one, and then another, 
over the ledge of slippery sea- weed Ji aat foims our 
landing-place; and then giving over his boat to the 
care of the lad, with hammer and chisel in hand, lie 
preppies to take liis part in the day’s exploits. 

And flow the importance of the walking-sticks is 
mamlesud. ‘ Miss Olipliant !’ shouts Mr Dclville, ‘just 
come here;* and picking my way ovt r rocky points, 
and through tangled weed, round po<*ls of water, and 
over (lefts in fh- yock, through which run little 
trickling strear » rusl^ng back to the sea which lias 
left them beffmd, as children who have stayed to pick 
berries skirmish after the nurse who has left them in 
the rear, l mjjke 111/ way*aci»ss to an angle almost in 
the sea, wheie stands my friend. ‘Look there,’ said 
| be ; and my 1 rst impulse was to shout to all the rest as 
he h ’ 1 shouted me, for the scene was most beautiful ; 1 

• it ^ in the whole party was asseieoled round one of 
loveliest tide-; " ■ I ever saw 

‘What are tide .tools?’ Hili. often have I been 
asked that question! Lvery one wiio thinks for a 
moment on*the subject, must know that where there 
are protuberai. s, there must idso be depressions ; and, 
also, that son kinds of rock Being mote friable than 
others, the softer portions of the stone will, in the 
course of time, he fretted away by the ceaseless working 
of the waters, and leave hollows more or less deep in 
their surfaces. T^*«c hollows, when below the usual 
highwi. er-nwrk, are covered periodically by the sea, 
and of course, when the tide is withdraw, retain the 
portion oi| watiy that lies below the general level, 
and are, consequently, always full; and, unless when 
a storm has disturbed the deep, the water in them < 
is exquisitely clear and iiellucid. In these little 
lagoons harbour all kinds of shore -animals, sheltered 
by the overarching fronds of weed, which, from 
being at all times under water, are often of kinds 
npt usually found so far up towards land. I will 
transcribe Mr Gosse’s pretty description of one of these 
ryck-pools on this coast. ‘ It is a deep, '^al, cup-like . 
cavity, about a 'yard wide ifl the longest diameter, and 
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of the same depth, hewn out, as it wefe, from the spjd 
limestone, with as clean a surface as if a stone-mason 
had been working thcrA It is always, of course, full # of« 
water, and, fxccpt when a heavy sea is rolling in, of 
brilliant dearness. *A11 round the margin are growing 
^fcuflts of th^ common coralline, forming a whitish bushy 
fringe reaching from the edge to about six inches 
down. A few plants of the bladder«fueus are scattered 
around; afid the arching fronds of the sweet lawmana, 
that I before spoke of, hung down nearly to the bottom, 
closely resembling, except in their deep-brown liftc, the 
hartatongue fern that so profusely adorns the sides of 
our green lanes. Below the coralline level arc a few 
small red sea-weeds, as Rhodomenta pnhnata ; and the 
• dark purple Chomlnis tr/ya/s, growing in tine tufts, 
reflecting a rich steel-blue iridescence. But all the lower 
parttr sides arid bottom arc almost quite free 

from sea-weedfs, with the exception of a small u/va or 
two, and a few incrustfng patches of* the coralline-base, 
not^yefr shot up ifito b^ineliofr*but resembling smooth 
pink lichens. The smooth suif^e of the rock in these 
lower parts is quite dear, somit there is nothing to 
•intercept the siglit of the artinrr (sea-anemones) that 
project from the hollow's, and spread out their broad 
circular disks li Ice flat blossoms adhering to the face of 
the interior. There is something exceedingly eharmint; 
in such a natural vivarium as this. When l go down 
on my knees on the rocky margin, and bring my face 
nearly close to tl »3 water, the whole interior is distinctly 
visible. The various forms and beautiful tints of the 1 
sea-weeds, especially the purple flush of the rhombus 
are well worthy of admiration ; and 1 can see the little 
shrimps, anti other crustac a. busily swimming from 
weed to weed, or pursuing their instinctive operations 
among the fronds and branches — an ample ^forest to 
them. Tiny fishes of the blenny genus are also hiding 
under the shadow of the tufts, anil occasionally darting 
out with quivering tail; and one or two brittle-stars 
are deliberately crawling about by means of their long 
and flexible arms, in a manner that seems a ludicrous 
caricature of a man climbing up by his hands and feet, 
only you must suppose an additional arm •growing 
from the top of his head/ 

This is a most*just portraiture of one of those rock- 
pools which are formed by the attrition of the waters 
in the solid rock. Those which are r^cre hollows 
and irregularities, lying between the rocks, are a little { 
different, their sides being more shelving, and the j 
lagoons in miyiy cases* frotn twenty V> thirty feet j 
across, and not so deep in proportion. It was to 
one of these that Mr Dolville called us, and the 
sight it presented to us was wonderfully beautiful. 
Immense forests of those large brown slipporyZ^cd^ 
whose leather-like fronds are hgre Vnd there tossed 
on shore after a storfn, stood efect, down the sides 
of a gully, nboul half full of the clearest water, and 
stretched out quite into the sea, covering acres of 
rock partly Kbove and partly below the extreme low- 
water-mark. This gully, thus gallantly fringed, was 
densely clothed all down its sides mul over Us wide 
bottom by weeds of ever^' hue. Truly I may say, 
every hue. There was one ( Cystoseira rrecoides) which 
seemed to be itself tinted with e^ery colour of the 
rainbow ; and as we moved from spot to spot, these 
hues shifted from lilac to pea-green, and blue, and 
brown, and yellowish green, just a*gordi^fe as the 
beams of the sun striking on them through the clear 
water lit them up. It was a thick fleshy plant that 
exhibited^ this brilliant effect. Of course we were all 
eager to it, and noble branches were dragged up 
by mnm of our hooked sticks ; but, alas ! tne moment 

f '-were withdrawn from the water, their glosious 
Were all fled, and we found nothing but a dim 
h of lifeless-looking green-brown weed remained. 


mintL^Sflid Mr Delville ; ‘put it into this glass- 
vfar of water. This was done; and on the instant the 


clear water closed over it, back came all ita gor- 
geous tints, as full and bright as ever. 4 There, Amy, 
put it with the other things : we shall have some 
arpuseirmnfc from that by and by,* said he. 4 Now, 
girls, where will you fiAl sapphires like those which 
cluster there?’ continue/ he, pointing to a bunch of 
dark weed which looked!, as- if hung, like the trees in 
Aladin’s* garden, with samphire gems. 

‘Oh, what are thf.se, Mr Delville?* asked Miss 
Colquhon. ‘Are they living creatures? Do get us 
some.’ 

‘ TJiey % are not, indeed, dear Miss Colquhon. It is 
only an effect of light on the leaf of the weed. This 
is the Chondnis crispus of which Gosse speaks ; but 
it is not so evanescent in effect as that on the other 
weed ; for sec/ said he, as he leaned over the brink of 
the pool, and, baring his arm, drew a fine bunch of the 
glittering gems from the water, ‘our sapphires still 
remaifl nearly as bright as ever, now that we have 
gathered them, and will retain tlieir beautiful metallic 
lustre almost till the weed decays, if you keep it in j 
w ater.* 

And nowf having collected quantities of specimens 
for after-examination, and finding that the tide was 
beginning to creep towards us, we left this beautiful 
spot, aikl, nil separating into little groups, began closely 
to inspect the pools and rocks ; some turning over the 
stones, to sec whether any creatures had taken shelter 
beneath tlfein ; others busy knocking off pieces of the 
rock, with their growth of corallines, in hope of finding 
some of the morctdclicnte zoophytes amongst them, 
uhen at leisure to examine them ; until, on Mr Delville** 
calling to gather the party together with the view of 
proceeding in the boat to tlu* next cove, three of us, 
of whom I was one, discovered that we were insulated! 
We werj.* so placed that the boat could not come to our 
assistance, tor we had got out to the eqd of a low reef of 
rocks w here the water was too shallow to allow of its 
approach; and by the tiuio it had attained sufficient 
depth *for it, to n ach us, we should have been waist- 
deep at least m water! We were so far from the rest 
of the part v that o\fr position wa^ not apparent to 
them, and there was nothing for it hut to deliberately 
walk through the last increasing water, sometimes 
walmg nearly knee-deep, for a space of about thirty 
yard.? or more. We were not in the least danger, but 
a little alarmed lest we should he and not much 
pleased at being thoroughly wet-footed until such time 
as walking about had dried our shoes and stockings. 
However, salt-water seldom or never gives cold, and 
we were none the worse, though subject to no small 
degree of raillery on our absorption , especially Die sky- 
blue lady, who was one of the three poor half-drowneil 
wretches, and her cerulean garment looked very droll 
as it emerged from the briny flood ! We were, how- 
ever, soon in the boat, and quite oblivious to all 
disagreeables when we began to examino our collec- 
tions. We found some of the huge leathery fronds 
of the Laminaria diyitata studded witH a most exquisite 
little univalve shell. It was adhering like a limpet, its 
little carapace, yellowish white, with three stripes of 
the most intense blue, of a metallic lustre, down its 
back, *nnd one single black spot in front. None of 
these lovely little thingS were more than about the 
sixth part of an inch in length, and perhaps the eighth 
in breadth. They lived some days, and moved about 
in the glass of water in which we placed them, exhi- 
biting their delicate little white bodies and antenn® 
as they adhered to the side of thq, transparent 
vessel. But for its size, I should conceive this to be 
Patella pettucida ; but, according to Captain Brown’s 
description, in his Recent Conchology of England and 
Ireland^ that is of an inch in length ; but I find no 
other shell described that is in the least answerable to 
my pretty little pets, and these, though common, I 
have never found larger. 
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‘Now, my dear/ said Mrs Delville, * let me surest 
that at our next landing we should see what our baskets 
produce, and eat our dinners/ 1 

‘By all means, my dear/ replied Mr Delville : ‘ I pm 
as hungry as a crab! YouJknow, ladies, similes lose 
half their beauty if they areSnot in keeping with time 
and place. I think our nex^ landing "hall be behind 
the pier at Paington, and tlv^re are some nice shelter- 
ing cliffs there ; so “ I vote,” as the boys say, that we 
make straight for them, eat and drink, and those who 
are weary, rest, whilst I with hammer and chisel make 
an assault on the rocks, and strike off a fevJ of those 
magnificent sea-anemones. They should be always 
taken off rock and all, for if you separate them, it is 
ten to one that you injure their sucking base; and if 
the skin of that is once broken, your Actinia crassicornis 
is soon nothing more than a lamp of decay, for the 
injured peat sloughs off, and the creature comes all to 
pieces. They are glorious beauties when in *licaUli, 
though, and 1 should like to get a good purple one or 
two, and some of the scarlet and white varieties. N»w 
chicks, and children, and ladies, come— jump ashore 
while you can with dry feet.’ And ftMiore we all 
went ; and Mrs Delville's motion being carried by 
acclamation, we all gathered together under the shadow 
of the cliff, and fell to in good earnest on our dinners, 
with appetites such as sea-side rambles alone can 
produce. 

THE UELGIANS-TIIEIR KING ATJI) GREAT PEOPLE. 

Goldsmith has, with matchless felicity, painted, in 
a few touches, the country where ‘ the broad ocean 
leans against the land/ Ot a niiaiWr character is 
Flsiifricris, which resembles Holland both in physical 
aspect and population. As we approach *th° sea- 
board of Belgium, we observe the low, sandy coast 
mingling with the leaden, murky si y of winter, or, 
in midsummer, a narrow tawny line, scarcely visible- 
over the azure expanse of P'e German Ocean. 

Beyond this sterile mn&k, the soil is still flat; hut 
rich pastures, fat cattle, and' 1 luxuriant buL formal 
vegetation cover the wide chainpaigi.. As we 
advance, lofty spires rise in the distant , and in the 
numerous towns we see abundant sums ot old Germaine 
wealth. Great labour anil superabundant ornament 
distinguish th^.i high gables and window-mouldings ; 
while in street and market our ears are sabred hv the 
tongue of ft Vumlyck or a Matsys, and we recognise 
the ruddy hue, blue eyes, flaxen locks, and cleanly 
apparel of a genuine Saxon race. Music is not m 
their accents, neither is grace visible in their niovt 
rnents and gestures, nor gaiety in their thoughts ; hut j 
all the sound qualities of this great family — health | 
and strength, moral and physical, truthful hearts, and 
clear, practical understandings. 

Further inland, we find the basin of the upper 
Meuse, a sor f of minor Rhine. Ruined castles crown 
the toppling rock, or overlook the grassy bank or 
sunny orchard. Crowded towns, with tall smoking 
chimneys, clink and hammer, and click of ste.'im- 
engine, indicate mineral wealth and industrial activity. 
Namur and Liege, the Sheffield and Birmingham of 
the Netherlands, are in a district at once rich and 
picturesque. Behind is the Ardennes, our own Shak- 
speare’s forest of Arden, a mountain-region, where 
trackless woods, the haunt of the wolf and the boar, 
ate the delight of the hunter and fowler. 

The inhabitants of the Belgian bigun of the Meuse 
are not Flemings, but Walloons. Wales, Wallachia, 
Gaul, Galatia, Galieia-*-how the limbs of the great 
Celtic giant of antiquity have been scattered over the 
four quarters of Europe, but how distinctly recognis- > 
able on the Valley of the Meuse ! In Britain, the Celtic 
and Saxon races h$ve been so amalgamated, that the 
national character is a composite. In Belgium, the 


tfrp elements lftm* remained distirnfc, but in juxta- 
pos tion. The Walloon, like the Frenchman, is a 
Latinised Celt. The language of the Druids is no 
longer spoken as by the children of the Scottish mist; 
the Walloon, like the Frenchnum, speaks a Latin 
dialect. More than a millennium hn£ elapsed sincl! 
Rome ceased, even nominally, to stand on !he rolls of 
living empire; but she has left her glorious tongue 
inefliiceubly stamped on the new Europe as B on the old, 
from the pillars of Hercules to the Valley of the Meuse. 

Al#rt, ingenious, and versatile, the Walloon of Liege 
and Namur is a complete contrast to the ponderous 
deliberate Fleming, wdio in politics acts as a drag-chain 
on the mobility of his excursive neighbour. In politics, 
the Fleming is the piece de resistance against a social 
overturn, for the strength of the republican party is 
in Namur and in Liege. In literature, tliejSW .mg ■ 
admires the profound thought and nnisiei'Ty** i treatment 
of the passions 9o be found in the .ture of the 
Germanic races ; but the jyiatomy of the foibjgs of 
artificial society, tlyj d<>enclyBpeaking and French- 
thinking inhabitants* 8f Belgium shew an acuteness 
and a finesse that at once identify them with the 
larger branch of tins biilhant family. 

Such is the people ruled over bjrLeopold, who, if 
4ie has ceased to fulfil the functions of prince and 
peer of England, is still regarded with interest by tlfr 
British people. It would indeed be difficult to point 
out a soveieign who m modern time# lias shewn more 
prudence, good Bense, and high feeling. We may 
apply to him the words of Bossuet, which ought to 
sink into the mind of every public man: ‘He had a 
name which never appeared but m action’s, the justice 
of which w r as incontestable/ There are few sayings 
m the biographies of Plutarch characterised by a i 
more noble simplicity and laconic elevation of senti- 
ment than Ins buef speech to the chambers when the 
troubles of 1813 threatened Europe with confusion. 
‘Gentlemen/ said he, "I came here for the good of 
Bet ,ium, and it the same object requires my departure, 

I am ceudy to start on the shortest notice, rather than 
have a, civil war/ In a moment, faction was paralysed, 
the most obstreperous were struck dumb, and the 
response came from the heart of the? country in a loud 
chorus of nppinu a and enthusiasm. 

Leopold ^>f .Jelgiugi is now well advanced in years, 
his age being sixty-six; but he is in the full enjoyment 
of good health, lie is very temperate in living, and 
resides in a* private mail not at the palace of Lacken, 
a large villa on the slope of a hill, with a southerly 
j-xposure, a couple of miles Irom Brussels. It has no 
t extent of park; and at break of day, in the fine • 

f aer mornintr the king is to be seen, with a single 
attendant, wiiL " about th** 'ms and country- 
roads round Lacken — the ’Farmer George’ of rural 
Bra bent. ' )n certain days, he conges into the palace 
of Brussels, f o transact business with his ministers, 
and go through the acts anr^ routine g# royalty ; and 
then return , like the law'yer who doff* his gown and 
wig on pioceerpjig to his suburban villa. The king 
professes kingcraft chiefly at Brussels; with the 
people of Lacken and Ids establishment, he is merely 
the p ipular squli* of the hall. 

T1k town palace is built ‘upon what was formerly a 
vast walled enclosure, forming the ergst of a hill on 
which \>^s bu’^fc the former residence of the Dukes of 
Brabant — at the gates of which, oil the south side, was 
the continuous forest of Soignies. All is now altered. • 
This celebrated forest lias yielded so far to the axe 
and the plough, that it has almoBt ceased to exist; the 
fukl of Waterloo is no\v scarcely recognisable; and a 
now town oi modern architecture covers the upper part 
of Brussels. The town-palace is a mere box or barrack, 
without architectural decorations, and inferior to that 
of many petty princes in Germany i"Viere are there- 
fore projects for rebuilding it in a manner more 
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suitable to a kingdom which abounds 'in noble arcjii 
tectural monuments/ 

Belgium having belonged successively to Burgundy, 
Spain, and Austria, many historical names are visible 
in the court-lists. A& Lannoy ol’ the same family as he 
to whom Francis I. surrendered after the battle of 
Pavia, and a Marnix related to vhe brave defender of 
Antwerp, in the world-renowned siegu ol‘ that place by 
tbe Spaniards, are at the head of the household estab- 
lishment of Leopold and Ids eldest son. But the old 
historical noblesse is greatly decayed and impoverished 
since* the French Revolution and invasion of 1792. 
The estates were not sweepingly confiscated, as in 
France, but the systematic division of the properties by 
Vhe abolition of the law of primogeniture, is gradually 
wearing them out ; so that, although numbering many 
virtiuTfa&^yid intelligent individuals, such as the V under- 
stradens anTl the Baillet de La tours, the aristocracy, 
as a whole, has little political weight'in the state. 

T$, this rule, there, arc ’»/! course considerable 
exceptions. Wealthy mnrriaggr., \ industrial pursuits, 
or the inheritance of extinct (W.ateral branches, are 
Causes of there still being in Belgium aristocratic 
fortunes which would be considered layge even in 
England. The Prince deChintay — son of the beautiful 
Madame Tallien by her re -marriage — having espoused*' 
'the daughter of M. Pellaprat, the great army -contractor 
to the old French Empire in the days of Jena and 
Austerlitz, lias thereby added not much short of 
a million sterling to his previous property. The 
Duke d’Arcmbcrg, of the family of the princes of 
Ligne, is understood toliiuC a clear income of L.40,000 ; 
a year. The "late Prince de Ligne has left a European 
reputation not only for wit, but for that perfect 
|» amiability which constitutes the highest breeding, so 
that people said of him: ‘ Foreigners imitate the 
manners of the French, and the French imitate the 
manners of the Prince de Ligne/ who was the only 
foreigner to whom they accorded this distinction. 

Even when the old properties have been divided, it 
sometimes happens that a fall of water or a seam 
of coal, combined with some ingenuity, enaW.cs old 
families to keep up ; but in general it is the aristocracy 
of wealth, and not*of birth, that holds the present rule. 
Rich merchants of Antwerp, manufacturers of Liege, 
Namur, and Verviers, advocates* in large practice in 
Brussels and other large towns, divide with the Catholic 
clergy the power of Belgium. 

It is in the mjddle class s, father than in the nobi- 
lity, we find the curious contrast between the Saxon 
and the Gael in Belgium. During the Dutch rule, the 
Flemish language, spoken almost exclusively by yd he 
people of Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, &c., w as kcpmip ; 
hilt the French revolution of afeted powemilly 
in the dissemination oV the French, and restriction 
of the Flemish language. Centralisation in Brussels 
and the French language w r cnt together, arm found a 
resistance in tf!c Flemish Janguagc and the old Flemish 
municipal and provincial spirit. The leader in this 
movement was Hendrik Conscience, ^.the well-known 
Flemish novelist, and the ‘first literary celebrity in 
Belgium. A society was founded at Antwerp voor 
Taal c n Kunst — that is to say, for flie cultivation of 
vernacular philology and the fine arts. These men 
do not deny tjuat administrative unity lias many 
advantages, and that Flemish literatures tl p pigmy 
beside the giant ; but they maintain, on tiie other 
hand, that the glory of Belgium is in the Flanders of* 
the renaissance— in Antwerp, and Bruges, and Ghent, 
those Genoas and Venices of the north ; and tjmy seem 
to feci wi^ ^ridc that the tongue of a Van Eyck, a 
Quin tin, and a Vandyek, will not \villingly«be. 

as their works and their memories send* 
* df patriotic enthusiasm through the fibres of 
py ^nem&na/Syad so long as the productions of a 
ffiplence renoct the national mind. 


The king acts with great tact and impartiality on 
this delicate ground. If Taol en Kunst gives him a 
‘fete to-day, he goes to-morrow to the SocictG des Arts, 
nn< 4 l seeks to soften all asperities, on the ground that 
there is ample room fill tljp development of both 
nationalities, each within} ts own peculiar sphere, and 
without collisions and distensions injurious to both. 

It is Brussels, the capital, that unites both elements. 
It is just within the Rlemish-Snxon region, but close 
upon the borders of where the French language begins 
to he spoken. The lower town is mostly Flemish; 
so is the 1 ppnsaulry of the immediately surrounding 
villages; hut within the upper town itself is a Walloon 
colony, occupying a distinct quarter, speaking French 
to this day w ith a pwe old Celtic accent , in all its sing- 
song-nasality, as if 4 her nainsell/ the Dougal creature, 
were the interlocutor. This is styled Marolien, ns 
distinct from classical French, which lias been the 
lniigunjjc of the court and the upper classes for 
centuries. 

Antwerp is still the capital of the fine arts in Belgium, 
not only from the extraordinary productions of Flemish 
genius still preserved there, lnit from its being the 
locality of the Belgian School of Design and Academy 
of the Fine Arts ; but m the regions of science, Brussels 
occupies the first place. If the first name in Belgian, 
literature is that of the Flnlo-Fleming (’on science, the 
first in science is that of M. Quetclet, the astronomer-* 
royal and president of the Academy of Sciences. This 
amiable gentleman — whose works are in Frcncli — is 
well known m this country ns the ingenious statistician 
of man. Realising one of the boldest projects of 
Coudoreet, he has subjected the powers and passions 
of humanity to the processes of the scientific calculator, 
and has thus produced that moral atlas of humanity 
which Miylamo de tttnel declared to be one of the great 
desiderata of this century. r 


A ,1’ A M I L Y O 'k T H K WING. 

This is the age of complainings. Nobody suffers in 
silence; nobody breaks liis or her heart in secrecy 
and solitude: they all take ‘the public’ into their 
confidence — the coincident public, which, like murder, 

Hath no tongue, hut speaks 
"With ltio-it miraculous orgtu** 

of course it is neither the eonfider’s fault nor yet the 
confidant's, if the winds sometimes whisper that King 
Midas has asses’ ears. 

Mine is no such confession. I have no gossip to 
retail of my neighbours : I am a very quiet gentleman 
of forty or so, who prefer confining my interests and 
observations to my own household, my own immediate 
family. Ay, there lies my inevitable grief, there lurks 
my secret wrong ; I am the unhappy elder brother of 
a family involved in love-affairs. ^ 

The fact lias dimly dawned upon file, widening liy 
degrees, ever since I came home from India last year, 
and took upon myself the charge of my five sisters, aged 
from about But Martha might object to my parti- 

cularising. Good little Patty ! what a merry creature 
she was when she went nutting and fishing with me. 
And what ugly caps she has taken to wearing, poor 
dear ! And why can’t she speak as gently when scolding 
the servants, as X remember our sweet-voiced, pretty 
mother used always to do? And why, in spite of 
their position, wiH she persist in calling* Mr Green, 
with a kind of frigid solemnity, ‘Mr Green?’ But 
he does not seem to mind it: probably he never was 
called anything else. 

lie is a very worthy person, nevertheless, and I 
have a great respect for him. When my sister Martha 
— Miss Ileathcote, as she has been from her cradle/ 
—by letter announced to me at Madras that abe, 
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intended to relinquish that title for the far less eupho- 
nious one of Mrs Green, I Was, to say the least of it, 
surprised. I had thought, for various reasons (of no 
moment now), that my eldest sister was not likely tp 
marry — I rather hoped stoe vould not. We'iyight 
have, been so comfortable, pooi\*Patty and I. However, 
I had no business to interfere v4th either her happiness 
or her destiny; so when, thcV> rst Sunday after my 
arrival at home, a cozy carriage drove up the avenue, 
and a bald, rather stout little man got out, to be 
soberly introduced to me as ‘ Mr Green/ I si^b”iitted 
to the force of circumstances, and to the duties of a 
brother-in-law. 

He has dined with us every Sunday since. lie and I 
are capital friends; regularly, when the ladies retire, 
lie informs me what the Funds have been at day by 
day during the past week, and which is the safest 
railway to buy shares in for the week following. A 
mrtst worthy person, I repeat ; will make a kinj 

husband, and I suppose Martha likes him ; but 

However, poor girl, she is old enough to judge for 
herself, and it is no business of mine. Soiqe time before 
Jong, I shall give her away at the old pari&i church — 
quietly, without any show ; I shall see her walk 
'down the church-aisle with old Mr Green— lie in 
his best white waistcoat, and she in her sober gray 
poplin, that she insists on being married in— not 
the clear soft muslin and long lace-veil T ciuite well 
remember seeing Patty working at and blushing over, 
we won’t say how many years ago. Well, women are 
better married, they say ; but I tliiftk I would raLher 
have bad Martha an old maid. 


■hen he blushed, 


2 was very kincf to the young man 
I loo..pd another way ; when he tremjfffed, I asked him 
to take a chair. I listened to hit sti«imering explana- 
tions with the utmost patience and lympafhy ; I evon 
tried to help him out witli them — fill he came to the 
last clause. , » 9 

Now', I do say that A man who asks jou for your 
purse, your horse* your friendship, after only four 
weeks’ acquaintance, lias considerable courage; but a 
man who, after that brief period since Ins introduction, 
comes *and asks you for your sister-- why ^ one’s first 
impulse is to kick him down stairs. * 

Happily, I controlled myself. 1 culled to mind 
that Mr Cuthbert was a very honest young fellow, 
and that if lie did choose to risk his whole future upon 
the result of a month’s# laughing, and singing, and 
dam 

My business 

despatching it in the quick' .>l and frioR-hett manner, 
by advising the young tVftow to*go bSlck to college .vid 
not make a fool of himjfelf in »aiu, when he informed 
me that my consent ohly was required, since he and j 
Charlotte had been a plighted couple for the space of *| 
three whole (lays ! B 

1 have always held certain crotchets on the para- 
uffmnt rights of lovers, and the wrong of interfering^^ 
with any apparently sincere vows; so I sent for Lotty^* 
-talked with her ; found she was just as foolish as he. 
That because he was the best walt/fcr, the sweetest 
tenor singer, and had the handsomest moustache she 
knew — our lively Charlotte was quite contented to 
dance through life with Mr Cuthbert, and decidedly 

on her third finger, 
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ig at halls — certainly it was his affai r, j. 

usiness solely related to C^harlutte. I was just 


My second sister, Angeline, was fifteen when I left j proud of having his diamond rin 
England; and the very loveliest creature 1 cut beheld. | and being considered ‘engaged’ — as indeed they were 
Everybody knew it, everybody acknowledged P She j likely to gem, am, if their minds changed not, for the 
could not walk down the street without people stiiming next ten years. So, what could I do? —Nothing but 
to look after her; she could not enter a room w ithout dv.il with the >oung simpletons-— if *ueh they were 
creating a general whisper: ‘Who is sh •?* TI 10 same : — according to their folly. If true, t heir love would 


thing continued as she grew up to womanhood All 
the world was at hei feet , everybody said she would 
make a splendid marriage — become a countess at least ; 
mid I do believe Angeline herself had the fullest 
confidence in that probability. She reluseu lovers by 
the dozen : every letter I got toid me of some new 
slaughter of Miss Angeline’s. I would have pi f ied the 
poor fellows, o»'ly she was such a dazzling beauty, and 
no man falls out of love so safely as a man who falls 
in love with a beauty. I never heaid tha J Anybody 
died either by consumption, cord, or pistol, through 
the cruelty of my sister Angeline. 

Bui, like most cruel damsels, she paid flic penalty 
of her hard-heartedness : when I came home I found 
Angeline Ileathcoto Angeline Ileatheote still. Beauti- 
ful yet, beautiful exceedingly ; a walking picture, a 
visible poem: it was a real pleasure to me to have 
such a creature about the house. Though people did 
say, with a mysterious shake of the head, that, hand- 
some as she w».s, if I had only seen my, sister two or 
tlireo years ago ! And Angeline herself became 
tenacious on the subject of new gowns, and did not 
like it to be generally known whether she or Charlotte 
was the elder. Good, plain, merry Charlotte,' who 
never thought about either her*looks or her age ! “ 

Yet ‘Charlotte was the first who brought me into 
trouble — that trouble which I am no\v called upon to 
bemoan. I had not been at hotne three months, when 
there came a young gentleman — a very lively and 
pleasant young gentleman too — who sang duets with 
the younger girls, and made himself qisite at home in 
my tkmily circle. I myself did not much meddle witli 
him, thought him a good-natured lad, and no more — 
until one tine morning he astonished me by requesting 
five minutes’ conversation with me in my study. 
(Alas! such misfortunes come not singly— my study 
has never been safe from similar applications and 
.conversations since.) 


lie vc time to pro\ e itself such; if false, they would 
best and out that fact by its not been thwarted. I 
kissed away Lotty’s tears, silly child! and next 
Sunday 1 had the honour of curving for future brother- 
in-law No. 2. 

It ne\er rains but it pours. Whether Angeline was 
roused at once , indignation and condescension by 
Charlotte’*. ‘gngugemeiJt — which she was the loudest 
111 inveighing against — or whether, as was afterwards 
reported to me, she wa^ influenced by a certain 
statistical newspaper paragrajfli, maliciously read aloud 
by Mr Cuthbert for general edification, that women’s 
chances of miiTimony were proved by the late census 
.r (i finish fourfold between the ages of thirty and 
V v <?ve; bul hi. >t assuredly Am oliue’s demeanour 
changed. She si.. 1 to he • ‘Unable as well as 
beautiful. To more than one suitor whom she had of 
old swept h. % ghtily by, did she now gAiciously incline; 
and the resul was— partly owing to the gaieties of 
this autumn’s general election #-that the Scanty of the 
county held general election on her own private 
account. * 

Alas for me ! In one we?k I had no less than four 
Hopeful candidates requesting ‘ the honour of an inter- 
view ’ 1 my study 

Augci ne’s decision was rather dilatory— they were 
all such excellent matches; and, poor y^irl — with her 
beauty f»i|}ier Ufief gift, and with all the tinsel adora- 
tion it brought her — she had never been used to 
think of marriage as anything more than a mere 
worldly arrangement. She was ready to choose a 
husband a*> she would a wfedding-gown — dispassion- 
ate!) , carefully, as the best out of a large selection of, 
articles, each rich and good in tys way, and warranted 
t?> wear. She had plenty of common sense, and an 
acute judgment ; as for her heart . 

* ‘You see, Nigel,’ she said to me, wliem weighing the 
respective claims and merits of Mr Archer and Sir 




Rowland Griffith Jones— ‘you see, I* never was s^Ai- My sister settled herself by the fire with a serious 
mentally inclined I want to be married. I think I countenance. • 

should be better BRnrrfbd than single. Of course, jny* ‘ My dear Nigel/ 
husband migst be\a good man; also, he should be a t ‘ My dear Martha/ 

wealthy man; because — well — because I rather like ‘ I # visii to consult Vou ton a matter which has 

"show Hnd t *spittndour : it suits me.’ And she glanced recently come to my laiowledge, and has given me 
into the miryor at something which, certainly, if much pjiin, and some ailxiety as to the future/ 
any woman has any excuse for Hie vanities of life, ‘Indeed!’ and I am)kfraid my tone was less sympa- 
might lmw pleaded Angelme’s. thisjng than eager, since from her troubled nervous 

‘ But,’ I argued — half sorrowfully, as when you see manner, I thought— I hoped, the matter in question 

an ignorant child throwing gold away, and clfbosing indicted the secession of Mr Green. ‘Go on’. Is it 

sham jewels for their pitiful glistering,* ‘you surely about'— I corrected myself hypocritically — ‘about the 
would think it necessary to love your husband ? ’ girls?’ 

‘O yes; and I like Sir Rowland extremely — perhaps She assented. 

•even fetter than Mr A icher — though Ac has N»en fond ‘Whew!’ — a disappointed whistle, faint and low. 

of me so long, poor fellow ! #But lie will get over it— ‘Still, go ( n. I’ll listen to anything except anotlieg 
ail proposal.’ 

So, though glance hung for a whole week Martha shook her head. ‘ Alas, I fear it will never 

doubtful — Heaven forgYn^the girl? but true love was cynic # to that! Brother, have you noticed? — but men 
nofc in her natuffe, aiyl ho vf sc an people see further never do — still, I myself have observed a great change 
than their liglits go?-*I wassyioon pretty certain that i« Constantia lately/ 

fate would decide the marriagt/quesLion m favour of Now, Constantia always was different from the other 
•the baronet. As Lottv said, Angelme would look girls— liked? solitude and books, talked little, and had 
magnificent in ,thc family diamonds as Lady Griffith a trick of reverie. In short, was what young people 
; Jones. The Welsh cause triumphed; Mr Archer call ‘ interesting/ and old people ‘ romantic * — the sort 
quitted the field. lie had been an old acquaintance ; bftt of creature who, did she grow up a remarkable woman, 
'"'“—what was that to Sir Rowland and L.l 0,000 a year? would have her youthful peculiarities carefully and 
After Angelinas affair was settled, there came a respectfully noted, with * I always said there was a 
lull in the family epidemic — possibly because the head great deal in that girl ; 1 hut who, did she turn out 
of the family grew savage as a bear, and for a full nothing particular, would be laughed at, and probably 
j month his spirit hugged itself into fieri e misanthropy, would laugh at lidrself, for having been ‘ very senti- 
or rather misogyny, contemning the whole female sex, mental when she was \ otnig/ Nevertheless, having 
especially such as contemplated, or were contemplated at one time of my life shared that imputation, I was 
in, the unholy estate of matrimony. tender ou r the little Tollies of Constantia. 

No wonder! I could not find peace in mv own house : ‘I think the girl reads too much, and sits with 

I had not my own sisters’ society; not a single family ] her eyuo too wide open, Martha— is rather unsocial, 
fireside evening vould I get from week’s end to week’s i likewise. She waited to get out of the way of t’ e 
end; not a room could 1 enter without breaking in ! weddings, and positively refused to be Angeline’* 
on some t£tc-a-tctc; not a corner could I creep into bridemaul/ • 

without stumbling upon a pair of lovers For a little ‘Alt!’ sighed Martha, ‘ that's it. Poor foolish child, 
while these fond couples kept on tluir good behaviour to think of falling in love’— 

towards me— preserved a degree of reserve* towards I almost jumped off my chair. ‘I'll not hear a 
each other, out of respect to the head of the house, word of it— I declare I will not! I’ll keep tlm young 
the elder brother; but gradually it deteriorated— man off my premises with man-traps and sprmg- 
ceased. Nay, 1, who belong to the old generation — guns. I’ll go back to India if you tell me of another 
which was foolish enough to dfcoin careyos hallowed i uuMgement/’’ 

things, that the mere pressure of a beloved woman's' j ‘No chance of that;’ and Mar titan.- shook her head 
hand was a thing not to hg made a public show of j more drearily than ever. ‘Poor child, I fear it is an 
— never to be spoken* about, never fcvmi thought j unfortunate attachment !’ 

of without a tender reverence, a delicious fear— J, j I brightened up — so much so, that my sister looked, 
Nigel Heathcote, have actually seen two young men, ; nny, gently hinted, her conviction that I was a ‘brute/ 

1 strangers a little year ago, kiss my two sisters criun ly She expected I would have been aa sorry as she was! 
before their whole family— before my very face ‘No, Martha; I am rather glad. Glad, idler my 
My situation became intolerable. 1 lied the fireside ; experience of these “fortunate” love-affairs, to find 
I took refuge in my sttuly. Wo tietide the next Inter that one of my sisters has the womanly courage, 
who should assifc.il mo there! Surely tjiat ^fatality unselfishness, and simplicity to conceive an “ unfor- 
would not again arrive for some time. When the lunate” attachment/ ^ 

elder ones w%re once married and away, surely I, and Perhaps U 14 S speech hurt Martliy, and yet it l^ged 
Constantia, and little Lizzie, might live a few years not. She and I both knew and respected oney ^ a^ber’s 
in fraternal peace, unmolested bjn the troubles of youth; and if we differed in opinion conc^Pjpp^^'tmr 
matrimony. • middle age, why — I was as likely to be wrong as she. 

It occurred to me that in the interval of the wed- She did not at first reply ; and then, without 
dings I would send for an old friend, a bachelor like comirtent, she explained to me her uneasiness about 
myself— an honest manly follow, who worked hard Constantia. The girl had long played confidante to 
from circuit te circuit, and got barely one brief a year. Mr Archer in .the matter of Angeline, and, as often 
Yes, Will Launceston would keep rnjfc, company ; and happens, the confidante had unwittingly taken too 
we would spend our clays in the woods, and our great interest in one of her principals, until she found 
* evenings in my study, safe out of the way of lovers, herself envying the lot of the other. When Mr Archer's 
weddings, and womankind. dismissal finalif broke off all his intercourse with our 

I had just written to him, when my sister Martha family, there was one of my sisters who missed him 
came in with a very serious face, and told me she wearily, cruelly ; and that was — not Angeline. 
wished for a little conversation with me. • I was touched. "Now, no doubt Constantia had 

Ominous beginning l But she was not a young inafl, been very foolish; no doubt she had nourished and 
and could nol^jvell attafck me concerning any more of encouraged this fancy, as romantic girls do, in moon- 
my sisters, lease so X congratulated myself— alas, light walks and solitary dreams,; hugging her pain, 
too soon! aqd deluding herself that it Was bliss* Little doubt, 




likewise, that the feeling would wear itself out, or fade 
slowly away in life’s stern* truths ; but at present it 
was a most sincere passion, sod and sore. Foolish and 
romantic as it might be, in itself and in its girliiih 
■demonstrations, I could nht smile at it. It wal a real 
tiling, and as such to be respected. 

Martha and I held counsel' together, and acted on 
the result. We took Constadfcia under our especial 
charge ; we gave her books to read, visits to pny, work 
to do; keeping her as much as possible with one or 
Other of us, and out of the way of the childish {}i Ration 
of Cuthbert and Charlotte, or the formal philandering 
of Sir Howland and the future Lady Griffith Jones. 
And if sometimes, as Lizzie told me — my little Lizzie, 
who laughed at love and lovers with the lightness of 
sixteen— Constantin grew' impatient with Lott y ’a care- 
less trifling, and eurled her lip scornfully when Angelina 
paraded the splendours of her trousseau , we tri^d to 
lead the girl’s mind out of herself and out of dream- 
land altogether, as much as possible. 

‘Hut suppose,’ Lizzie sagely argued — ‘suppose, whefi 
Angelina is married, Mr Archer tshoul<J come back: 
he always liked Constantia extremely. ^Vho knows 
but’ 

I shook my head, and desired llie little castle-builder 
to hold her tongue. 

She was our sole sharer of the secret ; and I must 
say, though she laughed at her now and tfyen, Lizzie 
was extremely loving and patient with Constantia. 
After a time, we left the two girls wholly to one 
another, more especially as my time* was now taken up 
with my friend Launceston. 

0 the comfort, the relief, of the society of a man ! 
— a real true man — who . ad bunie sterling aim and 
object in life — some steady work m do —some earnest 
interest in the advance of the world, the duties and 
pursuits of his lfrothcr men: who* was neither hand- 
some, witty, nor accomplished; 'ho rarely shone in 

j ladies’ society; in fact, rating* eschewed it than^other- 
wise. For, lie said, nature had unfitted hn. to sul ltn 
part of a mere admirer, ami fate forbade him to appear 
in the character of a lover; so he In-hl aloof, keeping 
his own company and that of one or two old friends 
like myself. 

1 was fond of Launceston : I wisned mj' family to 
like him too; but they were all too busy about their 
own affairt Evening after evening, I could not get 
a single one of my sisters to make tea tor us, or give 
us a little music afterwards, except i ie pale, dull - 
looking Constantia, or my bonny rose of June, little 
Lizzie. At last, we four settled mto a small da*’ly 
company, and went out together, read together, l. diced 
together continually. I kept these two yuan * 
ones as much as possible in our unromantic praet* 
society, that not only my mind, but Launceston’s, in its 
thorough cheerfulness and healthiness of tone, might 
unconsciously have a good influence upon Constaptia. 

The girl’r spirit^alowly began to heal. • She set aside 
her dreamiug, and took with all the energy of her 
nature to active work — women’s work— charity school- 
teaching, village-visiting, and the like. She put a 
little too much ‘romance* into all she did still; but 
there was life in it, truth, sincerity. 

‘Miss Constantia will make an admirable lady-of-all- 
Work,’ said Launceston in his quaint way, watching 
heir with his kindly and observant eyes. * The world 
wants such. She will find enough to do.’ 

And so she did : enough to steal her too from my 
side, almost :.s much as the three,/? 'W’es. The circle 
in my study dwindled gradually down to Lizzie, 
Launceston, and me. 

j We were excellent company still, we three. I had 
j rarely had so much of my pet sister’s society : I had 
I never found it so pleasant. TFrue, she was shyer than 
j usual, probably from being with us two, older and 
| wiser men; but she listened to our wisdom so sweetly 


— «Ue bore with our dry, long-woiJed learning so 


patiently — that my study never seeijcd itself unless I 
•had the little girl seated at my%etjror sewing quietly 
in the window-corner. And* then dfie way completely 
a ‘little girl;’ had no forward wa^ — no ]ove-nofcions k 
or, ten times worse, marriage-notions* classing her 
innocent brain. I felt •sure I could take her into my 
. closest heart, form Tier mind and principles at my will, 
and one day make a noble woman of htu> after the 

pattern of I3ut I never mention that sacred 

name/ # 

I loved Lizzie — loved her to the core of my h£arfc. 
Sometimes with fatherly more than even brotherly 
pride, I used to talk to Launceston of the child’s sweet- i 
nesses, hut lie always gave me short answers. It was*| 
lus way. His laconism Bin most things was really j 
astonishing, for a man uml^r thirty. j-r ~ j 

One day, when Angel ine’s .riding was i;Jelv j 

over, and the housf had suyjrtnto a * * betid quietness 
that reminded one of the eveningbrifte/h funeral — at laast 
so I thought— L« u ncestjfh and •! fell into a discussion, 
which stirred him inti) more demonstrativeness than 
usual. The subject was men, women, and marriages. 

‘ I am convinced,* lie said, ‘ tliafc I shall never 
marry.’ 

•it was not my first hearing of this laudable deter^ 
initiation; so I let it pass, merely asking his reasons. 

‘ Because my whole conscience, principles, and 
feelings go against the sj stern of matrimony, as prac- 
tised in the world, especially the world of wornenkind. 
All the courting and proposing, the presents and the 
love-letters, the dinners to relatives and congratulations 
of friends, the marriage-guests and marriage-settle- 
ments, the white lace, white satin, and white favours, 
carriage, postilions, and all. Heigh-ho, Heathootc, what i 
fools men are ! 5 

1 was just about to suggest the possibility of one, 
say two, wise men among our sex, when in stole a 
white fairy — my pretty Lizzie, in her bridemaid’s dress. 
.Icr presence changed the current of conversation; 
until, from some remark she made about a message 
A lgelind had left as to the proper way of inserting 
| her marriage in the Times newspaper to-morrow, our 
talk imperceptibly fell back into the Sid channel, 
j *1, lik mu, Launceston, hate the whole system of 
love and < lurrying, ft is one great sham. It begins 
when miss, at school, learns that it is the apex of 
feminine honour to be g, bride — -the lowest deep of 
feminine hutfi diction to die %n old maid. It goes on 
when she. a \ oung lady at home, counts her numerous 
<k otters ’’ taking pride in what ought to he either a 
regret o* a humiliation. It ends when, time slipping 
by, % ri drops mto the usual belief that nobody ever 
marries he- In*?, so t' ,u es the best match she 
can find, ai ,nak?s mu riagl, which is merely the 
visible sigfc and crowning of love,* the pitiful dis- 
lionouied substitute for it. 1 declare solemnly, I have 
seen ma, ' a wife whom I held# to be litttl better than 
— no w fe at all.’ 

I h„.. iorgottei»niv little sister’s presence; hut she 
did not seem to hear mc-Aior Launceston either, for 
that matter. J1 is. earnestness had softened down; he 
sat, very thoughtful, over against the window where 

izzie had Wen her sewing. — What a pretty picture 
she made! • 

*1 shoi.|d nq# like thee to go the way of the world, 
my little girl ; and yet I should bo satisfied to give 
thee away some day, quietly, in a white muslin gown 
and a straw-bonnet, to some honest man that loved 
thee, and *was loved so welf, that Lizzie would never 
dream of marrying any other, and would have been 
qui&, content, if need be, to live an old maid for his 
sake to the end of her day. That’s what 1 call love — 
eh, my girl ? * * . 

Lizzie drooped her head, blushing detptyi Of course ; 
girls always do. 
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Launceston s( id, in a tone so low that T ro»% 
started : ‘Then j\ u do believe in true love, after all?’ 

‘ God forbid I slKuUf hot; perhaps the more earnestly 
because of ite nuru *erless follies, disguises, and coun- 
terfeits. Nay ’ — ancMiow when, after this gay marriage- 
morning, the opening was sinking gray and dull, my 
mind inclined „ pensively, even 'tenderly to the sister 
who bad gone, the other two sisters' who were shortly 
going away from my hearth lor ever — ‘ nay, ns since 
in the falsest creeds there lurks, 1 believe, a modicum 
of absolute truth, I would fain hope that in the poorest 
travesty or masquerade of love, one might find a 
fragment of the sterling commodity. Still, my Lizzie, 
dear, when all our brides are gone, let us hope that 
wr a long time we shall have no more engagements.* 
‘You object to engagements?* said Lizzie, speaking 
timid t wbwl d n w n faced — as I like to see a young girl 
speak on this suTip^i^ 

‘Why, how should yout.like it jkmrsclf, my little 
maid ? To be loved, wqoed.^Tmd wedded, in public, lor 
the benefit of an amuse 1 eirelu of friends, neighbours, 
and connections. To have one’s motions noticed, one’s 
kfiairs canvassed, one’s feelings weighed and measured : 
to be congratulated, condoled, and jested with. Horrible! 
literally horrible. My wonder is that any true lovers 
j.n ever stand it.’ ‘ 

‘Perhaps you are right,* said Launceston vehe- 
mently. ‘No man ought to place the girl he loves in 
such a position. Whatever it costs him, he ought to 
leave her free— altogether free — ami ofler her nothing 
until he can offer her his hand.’ 

‘Bless my soul, Launceston, what arc you in such 
excitement about? Has anybody been offering himself 
to your sister ? Because — you mistook me. Ask her, or 
Lizzie, or any good woman, if they would feci. /Mattered 
by a gentleman’s acting in the way you propose? As 
if Iiis hand — with the ring in it- were everything to 
them, and himself and his love nothing at all !* 
Launceston laughed uneasily. * Well, hut what did 
you mean? A- -a friend of mine would like to know 
your opinion on this matter.* 

‘My opinion is simply — an opinion. Eu*ry man 
is the best judge of lus own affairs, especially love- 
affairs. As the Eastern proverb says: ‘‘Let not the 
lions decide for the tigers.” But I think, did / love a 
woman’ — (and it pleased me to kvsow [ waf hut speak- 
ing out her mind who, years ago, lived and died, in her 
fond simplicity wiser than an> of these) - ‘dnl 1 love 
a woman, I would like t& tell her so~jw*t. to herself, 
no more. I would like to give her my love to lcff on — 

| to receive the help and consolation of hers. 1 would 
f like her to feel that through all chances and cliaeiges 
she and X were one; one, neither for foolish £,dd s- 
play nor headlong passion, but «for mutual strength 
and support, holding ^ourselves Responsible both to 
Heaven and to tfleh other for our life an$ ouf’lovc; 
one, indissolubly, whether we were ever married or 
not— one in c this worldp and — we pray — one in the 
world everlasting.’ 

Was I (Beaming? Did I actual!/ see my friend 
Launceston take, unforbidtlen, my youngest sister’s 
hand, and hold it — firmly, tenderly, fast? Did I hear, 
with my own natural cars, Lizzie’s soft little sob, 
not of grief certainly, as she slipped out of the room, 
as swift and (silent as a moonbeam? Eh! what? 
Good heavens! Was there ever any ciigatmjls so blind 
as a middle-aged elder brother ! 

< Well, as I told Launceston, it was all my own fault ; 
and I must bear it stoically. Perhaps, on the whole, 
things might have been worse, for he is a noble fellow, 
and no wonder the child loves him. They cannot be 
married just yet— meanwhile, Lizzie and I keep •the 
matter 1 between ourselves. They are very happy—* 
God bless thcnU and so am I. 
jiT#* 1 * * * * * 

i ^ P, S. — Mr Archer reappeared yesterday — looking 


quite well and comfortable ! I see clearly that, one 
day not distant, I shall be left lamenting — the solitary 
residuum of a Family on the Wing. 

Gardens dr "old rome. 

This old Roman householders differed widely from 
the modern iuhabitantsfof great cities ; for while the 
latter are imprisoned amid interminable piles of 
houses, that seem always to be enveloped in thick 
clouds "’of dust, and never enlivened by the sight of 
anything green, the former, not excepting the most 
needy of them, used to aim at having a plot of green 
continually before their eyes. In the interior of 
almost every house, there used to he an open space 
surrounded on all the four sides by covered walks. 
In the middle of this space was a reservoir, which was 
ar-anged to catch the rain-water that poured down 
from the roofs ; in the houses of the wealthy, a foun- 
tain frequently played in the midst of this reservoir, 
supplied by -the public water-pipes. In large houses, 
the reservoir was of great extent, and alive with fishes; 
around this stretched a grassy plot, called the viri- 
( hrimn , v. hich uMially contained a laurel-tree. Anti- 
, quitv had a special regard for the laurel, partly on 
I account o r the refreshing shade which its leaves 
! afforded, and partly because of the sacred traditions 
| that arc asboeiatcd^wilh ns origin, and, furthermore, 
j for the connection it had with the imperial house. 
Many persons, indeed, regarded its growth in the 
house as of inestimable value, believing themselves to 
he secure from storms while under its protection-. If 
there were sufficient room, the mjrtle and plane 
trees used to be planted along with i!ho laurel. The 
plane-tree was considered to be the handsomest of all 
ornarn* utal trees and although a native of a warmer 
climate, with proper care and in sheltered places, it 
used to flourish in Home. 

In fact, the entire inner court of the Roman house, 
which went und< r the name of the cavtrUiuni , was 
occupied, so far as the locality would allow, with 
vegetation; o\cn the attium was not exempt from 
it. The atrium, as is well known, was the great 
court next to the entrance of the house, which was 
originally occupied by the family, but which was sub- 
sequently embellished by gorgeous rows of pillars, and 
devoted to the reception of visitors. By reason of its 
necessarily large dimensions, it was not furnished with 
a roof. In the middle of this spacious court, a fountain 
was continually playing, cooling the atmosphere by its 
incessant jets of fresh water; this, too, was surrounded 
by grassy plots ; vases of flowers were arranged upon 
the balustrade between the pillars; so that one might 
fed tempted to consider one’s self in the entrance-hall 
of some country-seat, did not the host of visitors too 
frequently recall the reality of the city turmoil. 

A more extensive space the citizens appropriated to 
green growth, which more nearly resembled a pleasure- 
garden, when they planted the pcmtylium , which 
joins the cavaedium, with grass and trees. This room 
was devoted to the ordinary life of the family, on 
which account it was fitted up as handsomely and 
conveniently as possible. In the great palaces of 
Rome, the peristyiia were of vast extent, find, without 
any impropriety, one might speak of their being Md 
out with gardens. In the place of shrubs or single 
trees, such as w'e mefcVith in the cavaedium, there wk$ 
a gloomy grove of myrtles ; * rows of plane and pin# 
trees, and of the favourite*lotus-trec, supplied refresh-, 
ment by their shade; there was a perfect forest of 
trees, which creaked mournfully in the roar, of tbte 
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abode; they wfre particularly adapted for such ^s 
'wished to avoid In e bustle of town-life and live at e'ase, 
i or to devote tht'nselVes to scientific pursuits. The f 
| eagerness of the Unmans jn gathering together mofiu- 
I xnents of Greek IJ-t in Italy, was the occasion of 
i Collecting in the gardens whole hosts* of the most 
costly stages, 'paintings, and Corinthian vases. 

The most splendid garden-grounds and the most 
sumptuous buildings appeared on the Piucian IIill, 
which was thence called ‘Collis Hortiiloriim.’ This 
spot yielded a charming prospect over the yreater 
part of the city, the Field of Mars, and the FJaminian 
Way. Lucullus had Ins paik laid out here, winch 
was an assemblage of smaller possessions he had 
, purchased. This was long an object of admiration, on 
account of its splendour; and although tins splendour 
may. have principally consisted in the collections of 
works of fiflTW'* 1 ' whien the garden was adorned, it 
may still be thought I lr cly that no small rare was 
disnlayed in the l n ying ou'ih'wf the gardens. Lucullus 
had revelled in the gardens of Asia, and had himself 
a sense of the beautiful. Subsequently, t lie garden 
"passed over into the imperial faintly, and became the 
scene of the most horrifying events. 

In the neighbourhood ot the property of Lucullus, 
in the valley that separates the Quirinal from t^yo 
V fl ¥incian, lay the everywhere celebrated garden of 
Sallust. The historian lumsclf had laid it out ; his j 
nephew inherited it from him; and after his death it 
came into the emperor’s possession, who so greatly 
enlarged it that it reached from the Quirinal up to the 
Fincian. On the Quirinal itself, Pomponius Attieus, 
the faithful* friend of Cicero, had a house which, with 
the field adjoining it, was immersed in wood of no 
inconsiderable extent. Upon the Esquihnc Hill, w hich, 
on account of its healthy air, was in no les$ request, 
w*ere the park and grounds of Maecenas. From the 
palace, which was situated at the highest point, was 
enjoyed a commanding view* over the whole city, and 
far away towards Tibur and Tusculum. Upon the 
Palatine llill, close to several other palaces, the house 
of Cicero w*as conspicuous, which had a garden of 
corresponding proportions attached to it. If we utnv 
continue our rambles, and proceed towards the Circus 
Flaminius, wo light upon the large garden-establish- 
ment of IServilius, which was celebrated tor the master- 
pieces of ancient art there assembled. ’ Going still 
further beyond the Tiber, just past the cenotaph of 
Hadrian, we stumble upon Vtho renowned gardens of 
Donntian and* Goto, and still further' on upon the 
ill- famed garden of Agrippina. The Janieulum, 
which is adjoining, embraced the large garden of 
Julius Martial, which his relative the epigrammatic 
poet has so often celebrated. Close* to the JaMv l uluin 
were the ‘ Ilorti Getai,Maid out by Septimius Sever us. 

In addition to these many greater or smuller gardens, 
the public in Home had free access to me rmperial 
establishments. Julius Caesar bequeathed a large park 
to the populace. This lay on the other side of the 
Tiber, in the fourteenth region, wliere the bridges 
of JEnnliuB Sublicius and Fn/buff" cross the river. 
Augustus, to gratify the people with the sight of a 
naval-fight, had applied part of ‘the garden to the 
construction of a basin, 1800 feet long and 1200 feet 
broad, in which the fight was represented. Agrippa 
followed the example of the emperor, in bequeathing to 
the people his garden, situated near thfe FieEl of Mars. 

There may have been other public gardens also, 
although they are not expressly mentioned. Mention, 
however, is made in the statute-books of public gardens 
to which the people had free access, but whdse product 
was farmed by individuals. e 

Upon jl&jirbole, it is not difficult to conceive, th%t 
althou^jb th& seven-lulled city, through its gorgeous 
palfts^, t emgjfes, and other public buildings, as well 
, immense* assemblage of dwellings, presented a 
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fine and magnificent spectacle, an additional air of 
amenity and beauty w*as imparted to it by its landscape 
scenery of parks and gardens. 

.THE V A L U E f OF A PIN. 

When in Paris lately, I spent a very pleasant evening 
in the society of some pf the most distinguished men 
on that side of .the Channel. One of our countrymen 
who had taken a prominent part in the arrangement 
of the English department in the French Universal 
Exhibition, had invited us to a capital bachelors* 
dinner-party. A young Frenchman — whoso mfme, if 
1 were authorised to publish it, would be familiar to 
many, because it is that of a highly esteemed manu- 
facturer, who won one of the first gold-medals and the 
cross of the Legion of Honour — was the most con- 
spicuous guest. We all looked with sincere admiration 
at thdM n du stri oils and gifted engineer who had, before 
the age of thirty, acquired so large au amount of 
wealth and distinction ; the more so because there w r as 
a report current that the new* derortf had succeeded 
in making ibis way through many* impediments and 
difficulties, and that lie had started from a very low 
station in life. I determined to know the truth, at 
all events; and as 1 had the good-fortune to occupy 
the seat next to our French friend, I w*as soon on 
intimate terms with him; and when dinner was over, 
j when the last toast to the belle alliance had been 
! drunk in the last glass of sparkling champagnes and w*e 
j were comfortably qpd quietfy sipping a most excellent 
| cup of coffee, I suddenly asked our hero to give us ’ 
j the story of his life. He complied without reluctance 
or affected modesty w ! th this rather impertinent desire, 
and gave the following narrative: — 

Some fifteen years ago, I w r as a kind of young 
vagabond, slow* to learn, but very eager for all sorts 
of mischief, for which the pamins of 'Paris possess an 
unpleasant hut well-merited reputation. My father 
wps small shopkeeper in very moderate circum- 
stances, and 1 attended tl ? municipal school next to 
our house, or rather I pretended to attend it, for I 
liked much better to stroll along the Boulevards and 4 
amuse myself in the Champs Elysces. Thorc*w*as, in 
short, every prospect of my becoming an idle, worth- 
less fellow*, much to the grief of my* good, honest father, 
when a word of reproof spoken in due time brought 
me back to my senses and to the right path. It is 
a trifling anecdote, if we may use this word without 
impropriety, in a world where tlic happiness of a 
whole family so often depends on so-called trifles. 

J had not gone to school that day, because I had 
met on the Boulevards a long funeral-procession — i< 
thousands and thousands of mourners, of all ages and 
all conditions ; deputies and mechanics, high digni- 
taries and humble artisans — a curious hut interesting 
mixture of coats and blouses, following a very simple 
hearse. It w*as the people of Paris accompanying good 
old Jacques Lafitte to h's last afode. There was 
something so affecting in this demonstration, tluSt of 
a wdiole population bestowing on a simple citizen 
honours refused to kings, and only from time to time 
granted to such patriots as General Foy, Lafayette, 
or Garnier-Pages, that? even if I had noUbeen too 
glad to take advantage of this new pretext, offered so 
unexpectedly to my vagrant propensity, I should have 
followed the funeral, So I took a place in the cortege 
with a companion, and on we went to the’ cemetery, 
which could scarcely hold us all, and was closely 
guarded by a ribmber of policemen and \ detachment 
of municipal guards ; for sometimes governments fear 
great men, even after they have breathed their last* 

I listened with deep emotion to the speeches delivered 
by some of the popular orators of the time ; and at 
^st, when all was over, I made my way home, still 
having my companion with me, and, as a matter of 


course, indulging in as many by-roads as we possibly 
could. You must not, therefore, be surprised to find 
us in the afternoon sitting on a bench in the Jardin 
des Plantes, watching the gambols of the monkeys, an^l 
discussing the political n*erits of the pure democrat 
whose loss France lamented on that day. During tins 
chat, I played with a little stick, and had thus^ picked 
up two pins, that ' had probably fallen from a lady’s 
dreBS; but, as you may suppoA^ I threw' them care- 
lessly away, and continued my declamatory address. 

‘You may believe it or not, Jules,’ said I to my 
attentive school- fellow — ‘I shall one day he* a? rich 
and as much honoured as the worthy citizen Lafitte.’ 
Here I made an appropriate pause, which was dis- 
turbed in a rather unexpected and unpleasant manner. 

‘Rich and honoured, indeed!’ exclaimed a voice 
behind us; ‘you will remain a beggar and a good- 
for-nothing fellow all your life.’ 

I started, and looked round in confusion, when I 
saw that the prophet of evil w\as a venerable old maiT, 
leaning on a tree, and listening unceremoniously ly 
our boyish conversation. 

‘No, my boy,* continued he earnestly ‘you will 
never become as rich and honoured as good Jacques 
Lafitte; and I will tell you* the reason: you threw 
two pins away with great disdain, while lie picked one 
up, and owed his fortune to that, circumstance. Take 
my word for it, the youth who does not value a pin 
will never become a wealthy man.’ I was Speechless, 
and my -eyes alone betrayed my feelings. The kind 
old man, for such he was, in spile of his assumed 
harshness, took a seat beside 11s, and spoke thus: — 

‘Let me tell you the story of Monsieur Lufittc's 
progress, and nmy it be a lessoi to you during life! 
Jacques was one of the numen . . family of a poor 
carpenter in the south of France; and if a generous 
fairy had sung aj; his cradle that he would one day 
become a rich hanker, an influential deputy, a states- 
man, nay, a minister who would r. f ‘use to comply with 
the wishes of the king, and nobly retire info priv.uo 
hfe; and that, after fulfil, ng all the duties incum- 
bent on his several stations in We, his death would 
be lamented by a whole nation, and fifty thousand 
mourners would follow him to the grave — tl** wonderful 
prediction would have been laughed e\ on by a fond 
mother. For poor young Jacques had not the advan- 
tage of g v mg to^ school, and he deplored it. bitterly; 
while you indulge only in playing and rambling, and 
do not avail yourselves of the opportuni . a which your 
family and the state offer you. lie learned the rudi- 
ments of reading aud writing, as it were, by himself, 
and certainly with much difficulty; and after having 
been a kind of errand-boy m a country-office, '1 
improved himself as well as he was able, he set out# 
Paris, where he arrived pennyless, and having nothing 
to trust to but God and a letter of recommendation to 
. a celebrated banker, Monsieur Perregaux. As soon as 
might be, he went to the house of this gentleman, and 
his heart A. t lou&y when he presented the letter, for 
in it were concentrated all his hopes in life. lie had 
not eaten anything that morning, and did not possess 
a single sou to buy a dinner ; and, besides, he was 
some hundred leagues away from home, whewa his 
old* father and his poor mothef were perhaps starving, 
with nearly a dozen children round them. Monsieur 
Perregaux read the letter, without even remarking the 
pale countenance of the young man, and returned 
directly the discouraging answer that he had already 
five or six clerks too many in his* office, and that 
there Was no room for a new one, fl o&r Jacques, on 
hearing this* was in the act of retiring slowly and 
without a word, although in the direst consternation. 
He bent bis head in despair, and cast down his eyes. 
While in this position, he saw a small pin glittering 
on the 'floor, and obeying, instinctively, a well-taughfc 
lesson of his beloved mother — to care for the smallest 


thipgs — he picked the pin up, andlput it on the 
mantel-piece, saying, by way of apolojjT to the banker, 
*vho had watched the proceedir/fcs rJr the young man 
with curiosity : “ I beg pardop, sir.”/ Monsieur Perre- 
gaux, however, had already notice/ the action, and 
recalling the industrious youth, exclaimed .suddenly :• 
“1 will make room for • you in the bank: fStch your 
things, and come back directly.” 

‘It was a sunbeam sinning through the dark clouds 
which had till then overhung the path of the needy 
carpenter's son ; and you may imagine with what 
exultation he*greetcd this ray of hope. Thus Jacqgies 
Lafitte became first the clerk, then the cashier, then 
the partner, and at last the successor of M. Perregaux. 

In this manner lie became very rich— thanks to a pin — • 
and made his parents an<j Ins numerous brothers and 
sisters happy. He was not merely wealthy- that is 
common enough — he was a man qp j jtfft’ifffTntogrltv : 
and we all know allow tne hWt“fjeror V q>olcon, when 
departing for his grave in Sh, 4 ! Ieleua, isiti usted him w^th 
six millions without gun yin tee Jr receipt; how Lafitte 
married his daughter ^tfc the Prince de la Moskowa, 
the eldest son of the illustrious Marshal Ney ; how • 
he was elected deputy, and became one of the most 
influential members of the House ; lio^ lie played the 
ftyemost part in the revolution of 1 SJ 0 , and was one 
j of llie king-makers; how he was named by Louis-** 
j Philippe minister of finance, and resigned his office 
I rather than sign an anti-popular t^crec ; how he 
j became poor again in the service of Ins country, and 
how the grateful people subscribed two millions of 
francs on Ins behalf to re-establish his fortunes. You 
yourselves saw to-day how France honoured this great 
man to the last. Go, then, my lads, attend diligently 
your school, and learn to value even a pin/ 

Having thus spoken, the old man went away, and 
I saw him no more. Hut his story l^ul made a deep 
impression on niv mind, and 1 became a steady, 
industrious lad. I attended the school of industry, 1 
mkI learned a great deal in the way of engineering. 
Jacques Lafitte was always before my eyes as a | 
model ; rgid in passing through the Btreet which bears 
the name of the illustrious deputy, I always felt 
the same sort of religious emotion a» when 1 walked 
past a church. Some inventions I made met with 
approbation; and nowJL am what you Bee me — a not 
I unimportant Member of society, 011 the road to wealth 
| and distinction. 


0 C C A S I O N A L N O T E. 

KOA.D-DKAJNIWG. 

'her* is no surer index to the agricultural state of a 

oariti.f than Jig* character 01 its roads, especially of 
its cross-roan-, flntfnghv y& «f France are certainly 
far superior to our turnpikes, simply because they are 
govern.! entVorks ; but the miserable lanes that inter- 
sect the ral districts of the country arq> in keeping 
with the rude state of its agrfculturc. Where there 
is little j :al traffic and little produce to send to a 
distant maiket, the* cannot afford to have good roads. 
With us,' the art of making good roads has advanced 
with the progress <Jf the country. We have, however, 
si ll existing ,»any old roads which were highways 
haf* a century ago, from which we may gather a good 
deal about the state of tilings at thaf time. It is 
usual to llail A our forefathers for carrying their 
roadg up such steep ascents, as if they had some 
predilection for climbing hills, and also for their 
making what appear unnecessary detours. This notion 
is founded ‘’on a mistake. On a closer inspection, it 
w ill .lie found in every case that there was on the 
ltpver level, where the modern road runs, a morass, 
w hich has since been drained; and that by making a 
detour, some ford was gained. While th\ traffic was so 
small, the public could not afford the exfemte of making 
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straight roads Wid bridges. The mor& obvious improve- 
ments of themcyern road are in making it straight and 
wide, and in levdlirfg tho ascents so as -to sure thd' 
enormous loss olV r >Ower#in dragging carriages against 
gravity. But th&ti are other changes in the structure 
| r ‘of the rqad itself, which may be reduced to four: the 
system of paving the foundation where there is not 
n firm bottom; the formation of a surface of conglo- 
merated f broken metal from four to ten inches deep ; 
the drawing of deep ditclx 




on both sides of the road, 

to drain it and carry off tin- surface- v ater ; ffnd the j trusts generally are deeply in debt; but it would 
funning of n raised path for foot-passengers. f | well ^ascertain the truo principle before the tiino 


and gutter, is to put on a layer of broken stones, and 
above these a quantity of foundry cinders and dust. 
This does very well in dry weather ; hut after long raiii 9 , 
footpaths of this construction become intolerable. The 
remedy is a very simple one/ let a shallow tile-drain be 
run along the centre of it, having of course outlets here 
and there into the side-ditch ; and let the surface be 
made, as usual, with bpkon metal and foundry scoria?. 
All this, we know, is jfs difficult to execute as it is easy 
to suggest, and for the simple reason that the rond- 

' ' " be 

for 


That these changes have been most beneficial, there 
cad be no doubt; but there are a number of cireum- 
stances which every person can see, when his attention 
is drawn to them, that slicw/the existence of a capital 
defeeJUjp^ the present system. The most marked of 
these is Tile iii.t^se difference of the expense of 
maintaining the road m qnmmer rtiid in winter. Any 
person who is iit the, habit of walking on the roads 
will be struck with the fact that in winter, men arc 
to be seen every quarter oi t \ mile, some breaking 
stones, some carting, some loading the road with 
metal ; while in summer, the roads are deserted. 
Whence can this be? How conics it, also, that our 
roads are eut up everv where into ruts, and the surfir*o 
is here and there sinking below the level? — for which 
the existing reined}' is to lay on cart-loads of metal 
at a great outlay, and to the great detriment of horses 
and conveyances. Why are roads in v.et weather 
covered over with mud, which must he scraped olf and 
carted away at a great expense? All these circum- 
stances point to one thing: the one cause is this — m 
winter, tho roads arc soaked with water, which is kept 
! I by a rotenti\ c subsoil. There are macadamised roads 
-I ; where in winter these things arc not to be seen. Tho 
j ' road, for example, which runs from Montrose for three 
| miles to the North Esk. is hard and smooth, even in 
i the vettest weather. The cause lies in the character 
i of the subsoil, which is sandy and perfectly porous. , 
j But most of the roads round Edinburgh and Glasgow, j 
and in other parts of the country, where thw subsoil is j 
j stiff clay or black loam, become perfectly soaked with the • 
J autumn rains, ftnd continue wet all winter, during the ! 

I j broken weather, nor do they dry till the spring is far ad- j 
] : vanccd. Need we vender, then* at the at.ye of tire roads J 
j | in winter, and the enormous outlay to keep them up. j 

I I The question now arises : What is the proper j 
remedy? Tt\ this tliece can he buV* one answer---' 

|: drain the roads. No doubt, the side-ditches are of; 
! some service. It is of importance too, that below the 
four or five inches of the surface, proper in a macadam- 
| isod road, t lie re should be a layer of rubble oj broken 
stones of a larger kind, ns tberqoftJh is. Thfifs good 
so far ns it goes, and 'keeps the Surface dry even after 
three days of rain or more, but fails entirobr after a 
three weeks’ rain in autumn. The roads must there- 
fore be thefroughly drained, so as to keep them dry to 
the depth of three feet. That the keeping of the road 
dry below will tend to keep the surface dry too. mnv 
be illustrated by a very Simmon phenomenon. Every 
one remarks that in front of bakers’ shops, where their 
ovens are below ground, the pavement dries imme- 
diately after rain, before any other part of it. The 
common cm^e assigned is, that the heated pavement 
-evaporates the water; but it is as uvicli owing to the 
dryness of the ground, permitting of an imsorption of 
the moisture. The same thing would take place if the 
body of a road were kept dry. The water would no 
longer rgjftpt from an impermeable hot topi, and the 
surfag^ dry and hard, would not be cut up into 
nitwwffl ''fciade .to sink in here and there. This, in 
mentioned, is what takes place over sandy 
M f^rfeetly porous soil s . 

v To say^aA/fcord on footpaths. The usual way of 
’ ‘ ig them, after edging tliem with the curb-stone 


action arrives. 


W E S T W A R D, HO! 

Wr should not sit us down and sigh, 

My gul, whose forehead pale appears 
A fane — whose eves look royally 

Back wauls and forwards o’er the years . 
The long, long realms of conquered time, 

The possible 3 oars umvon, that slope 
Belqr<»us, in the gray sublime 

Of lives that have more faith than hope 
We dare not sit usMown and dream 
Fond dreams, as idle children do : 

"My brow is marked with many a seam, 

And tears have worn their channels throng 

Your poor thm cheeks which now I take 
Tvu\t im two hands, caressing. — Dear, 

A little simfhiiie for my sake! 

Although ‘lis far on in the year. 

Though all our \iolets, swiet, are dead, 

The pinnros? gone fiom fields vc knew, 
Who knows wli.it harvest may hi* spread 
t For reapers brave like me and you? 

Who knows „v hat fair October i^iiis 
May light up unseen \alle\s mild*’ 

Where we, Mich h.fppy children once, 

Fed joy come to us like a child — 

A child that at the gateway stands 
To kis-, tnc labourers’ weary brows, 

And lead tin m through tlic twiliglit lands 
Lp nottl v to their Father's house. 

ThfMi we*ll not dieam, nor look back, dear. 
Rut march straight on, seieno and hold, 

To wheie our hie sets, calm and tbcar, 
Westward, behind the hills of gold. 


i.AHIT.S IN I* A K LI A M li NT. 

Gordon, in Ids Antiquities of Parliament , says:— -The 
ladies of birth and quality sat in council with tlio Saxon 
Witas. r i’he Abbess Hilda, says Rede, presided in nr 
ecclesiastical synod. In A\ ighlred h great council at 
Rceeonceld, fifM a.i>., the abbesses sat and deliberated; 
and five of tliem signed decrees of that council along 
with the king, bishops, and nobles. King Edgar's charter 
| to the abbey yf Crowd and, %1 a.o., yjas with the consent 
of the nobles and abbesses, who signed the charted. In 
Henry Hl.’s and Edward I.’s time, four abbesses were 
summoned to parliament — -namely, of Shaftesbury, Berk log, 
St Mary of Wmohcstcj’, and of Wilton. In tho 35th of 
Edward III. were summoned by writ to parliament — to 
appear there by their proxies, namely — Mary, Counless 
of Not folk ; A1icnoi\ Countess of Ormond; Anna Despenser; 
Philippa, Countess of March ; Johanna Fitzwater ; Agneta, 
Countess of Pembroke ; Mary de St Paul ; Maty do Itoos ; 
Matilda, Countess of Oxford; Catherine, Counters, of 
AlhoU Thesg ‘ladies were called ad ^olloquium^ ad 
t factotum, by thew proxies, a privilege peculiar to the 
peerage, to appear and act by proxy. — Timbs's Things Not 
Generally Known. 
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WHOLE SALK P1IIL AN Til KOP.Y. 

We presume it is only necessary to state the fact, In 
order to obtain for it universal credence, that Jo 
improve the condition of the labouring-class of people 
has for many years been an engrossing idea and aim 
of the more fortunate departments of society. Of 
the rich, it cannot now be said, as it might once haw 
been, that they enjoj* their own numerous advantages 
without thinking of the poor — lot free-sehools, model- 
. cottages, and an infinite variety of charities', boar wit- 
ness. One would almost think thoio was something 
like a competition among the better-off people to get 
bold of the bumbler classes as subjects for then free 
teaching, free medicating, and fr *o elunohiiig. This is 
altogether a strange and novel le- f nre of English life. 
There was hardly an) trace of it thirty yars ago, 
and in some other European countries at tins day it 
is equally unknown. It rvems Mo n necessity of our 
political system, as at present con tituted. 

At length, howcu-r, a foreign country has guru 
birth to a phdanthropic sclfeme J'or the benefit of the 
labouring-classes, far transcending m its scope any- 
thing of the kind hitherto known nmoi g ourselves. 
This great movement commenced v. it.i what was 
called the lVuiter.tiary Congiess held at Brussels in 
Septemt r 18-17, at which was passed, as the French 
circular tells us, a resolution to form \ general asso- 
ciation for the purpose of bunging ..'to intercom- 
munication the nun of all nations who occupy 
themselves with the fate of the working and indigi ,t 
classes — of regulating and facilitating the e 
spondence of such men with the various institute 
established for the same objects— of arranging a 
permanent exchange of information, official docu- 
ments, reports, and publications between the members 
of the association and their respective countries— and 
of propagating ideas and useful projects, producing 
essays and comparing the results of experiment, 
making institutions known and appreciated, and 
encouraging generally all labours interesting Jo the 
association and tending to exCrcise a beneficent influ- 
ence over society. The fulfilment of this resolution 
was intrusted to certain members w ho formed a central 
committee at Paris representing the association, and 
published their laws and regulations in the same year. 

The politic d troubles of 1848 atts.'A for a time the 
proceedings of this society ; but as Son as tranquillity 
was re-established, the philanthropists assembled with 
renewed vigour at Brussels, and continued to meet 
there till 1853 inclusive. We aro not aware of what 
w** practically effected at these reunions ; but last ytyir 
tire Baris association determined that a grand Inter- 


national Congress of Beneficence Omulth avsrrnhk at 
Brussels on the ].*th of &op**ni6ur 1 he labours 

of which should be arranged and clitfsriiod by divisjpns 
of the members into soqfions, r*n the plan, apparently, 
of the British Assoijjntion. Here the ideas of the 
l'aris lleunion, we presume, are to he carried out* 
practically, for originally they were* merely recom- 
mendations. They T begin with public nerhes literally, 
cribs’), in which the future workman, while still a baby^, 
shall be soothed to sleep while bis mother is engaged 
with her ordinary labour. Next eoipe sulfas d'asifas, 
which are a kind of nursery, hut with instruction 
j of a very elementary kind, to which he shall be 
! transferred when lie gels too old for the crib., These 
salles are to contain not more than 130 children each, 
and the msl ruction given is not to trench upon that* 

(f the school. Then come primary schools ; and after 
j them the reunion follows with pareptul interest the 
j entrance of the child or the youth into the mami- 
( factory. It. condemns night-w ork for all persons under 
eighteen ; it nfhxcs limits to day-work ; it demands the 
repose of the Sabbath, and likewise time for religious 
and elementary instruction— gratuitous if necessary; 
it calls for official inspection, wijli authority to 
prosecute for contravention of the rules. The children 
are every \ .ions to in? surrounded by a surveillance and 
a pntronage*exercised by committees and free chari- 
table associations. The reunion patronises mutual 
benefit si.cu ies. composed of participating and 
| honnrar 7 ' (or, in other words, charitable) members, 
j the latDr taking an active part in visiting t^e eick. 
rhest associations should be devoted to moral ns 
a ell u niafr edw things, and ueet periodically for the 
purpose of i Jout insti etnrn and for lessons in 
domes* «<: economy and hy giene. Th'j reunion recom- 
mends alimentary societies, that is where the dona- 
tions of . od are consumed n?t on the premises but 
at horn* provided t savings* societies for purchasing 

wholesale in summer, amt # distributing by retail in 
winter; and establishments, guaranteed by the state, 
for securing a retirement for old age, in preference to 
t e usual iiisw.ance of lives. 

But the benevolent wishes of the reunion do not 
rest here. , Thp working-men become every day more 
liable to change localities, and when a poor fellow, 
with only his prospective earnings to look to, finds 
himself in a strange country, what is he to do ? — what 
is he h> def for a iri/c i The laws stand terribly ih his 
w ay, hitorposing obstructions insurmountable by those 
who have neither time nor money ; and in the mean- 
time ‘ society is exposed to the dangers arising from 
the presence of one living out of thcjAle of tJiecivSi 
and religious law.’ Tbe remedy for this. » to prevail 


on the different governments to repeal every act whiph 
operates againstVie marriage of immigrants, and to let 
them have wives Vit lhtle or no expense, according^ to f 
their degree,, of inotcence !< 

Additional lightNti thrown upon the enthusiasm of 
She philanthropists by the programme of an Exposition 
of Domestic ^Economy for the working-classes, con- 
nected With the Congress of thie, year. The first 
department of this exhibition will contain plans, 
models, &c., of everything appertaining to houses and 
lodgings for the class of workers — family habitations, 
furifcshed apartments for the bachelors, baths, eco- 
nomical eating-houses, &c. The second department 
Will be devoted to the det/iils of building, beginning 
« with the foundations of the' house, and the means of 
preventing damp — masonry, , t carpentry, smith-work, 
pavements, floors, doors and windows, water, fire, 
chimneys, moat-Sa-ks^iairs, roofs. Then the materials 
for building : new substances recommended to be 
brought into use/ such, as iron instead of wood, and 
bricks, tiles, &c., of improved form, hollow brieks for 
various purposes, substitutes fyr stone, incorruptible 
‘and incombustible wood, metals, glass, economical 
ornaments, materials for painting and whitewashing. 
The second department will relate to the furniture 
^ud matters belonging to the domestic economy of th».» 
w working-classes; such as stoves for heating and cooking, 
coal-buckets, shovel, tongs, and poker, natural and 
artificial combustibles, all tilings requisite for lighting, 
washing, cooking, seats, tables, cupboards, drawers, 
Shelves, paper-hangings, curtains, mirrors, clocks, 
framed pictures, beds, hammocks, substitutes for wool 
and horsehair, all sorts of adjuncts to cleanliness, 
everything for the preservation and repair of furniture. 
In the articles of furniture, simplicity to be ,conjoined 
with a certain degree of elegance. The third depart- 
ment will exhibit specimens of clothing and under- 
clothing, and likewise of ordinary jewellery and the 
accessories of the toilet. The fourth department will 
present all kinds of food, including preserved meats, 
fruits, &c. ; processes to restore spoiled articles, easy 
tests of adulteration, purification of water, emprove- 
ments and economisation in bread -making, &c. The 
fifth department Will comprehend tools and instruments, 
and the means of preventing accidents. t The sixth anj 
last department will be devoid to the moral and 
intellectual requirements of families anil individuals 
of the working-classes: materials used in domestic 
worship — such* as religious books— and, : n education:! 
recreation in music, the cultivation of flowers, gym- j 
nasties for all ages and both sexes, games and toys j 
for the children. | 

Now, it is impossible to consider .all this witlymt the j 
intrusion of a certain feeling of the fudicrous ; tftit we j 
pray the reader to observe that thfc fault does not rest \ 
with the project*? individually, which are ajl— wth the 
exception, perhaps, of the anti-Mai thusian one-— praise- 
| wortlif. Why, then, i£,each is praiseworthy, does the 
aggregate provoke a smile ? Because it presents to us 
the picture of a number of kmd-hegf 1 ted and intelligent 
individuals conspiring to* enslave the minds of the 
working-classes, the objects of their sincere sympathy, 
and prevent them from ever attaining to the dignity 
of independence. Suppose all such projects were 
carried out, ^hat would be the condition of the 
working-man — surrounded from his birth bjun incom- 
' prehensible power he is taught to call a Society, or 
sm institution, or an association, ora congress — rocking 
him in his cradle, forming him in infancy, prescribing 
his hours of labour, healing him when sick, providing 
liim with recreation, establishing reading-rooms for 
his use, ^delivering lectures to him on all subjects 
of intM|e-;ahd information, cheapening his necessaries, 
his food and drink, building and arrang- 
bac houpef keeping him in hot water to wash his 
dpp dnd m clothes, and getting him a wife for a trifle 


or nothing ? Is it to be expected that this working- 
man would be more grateful to hia earthly providers 
than men in general are to Divine Providence ? Is it 
tq be supposed that he would look upon the gratuitous 
or halfi gratuitous aid he received as anything more 
than a matter of course — as a thing that is his right? 
Can it be hoped that his mind would acquire health and 
strength from his being freed from all self-elevating 
work, from his being k6pt in a state of tutelage from 
the crib to the grave ? 

We think there can be but one answer to these 
questions, and that a negative. Whatever may be 
the need of the labouring-class for philanthropic help 
and guidance, it cannot be doubted that to give it 
them on such a scale would tend to dwarf their intel- 
ligence and undermine their natural morale. They 
would no longer be men and women, but merely spoilt 
children. Eor our part, we desire to see work really 
set upon golden feet. Wc wLsh to see the working- 
man raised in intelligence and self-respect ; and we do 
not believe that wholesale codling is the way to accom- 
plish this. All projects for the benefit of the class 
that are litTrally the hands of the nation, should be 
entered into with their own aid : their advice should 
be listened to with respect; their wishes, when prac- 
ticable and prudent, should receive kindly and neigh- 
bourly aid ; and as much as possible they Bhould be 
made agents in their own salvation. 


THE BOCKS AT LOW- WATER. 

IK TWO r AJU S. — CONCLUSION. 

To our fancy, there aie few scenes which give us such 
ail idea ot' comfort and enjoyment as that with which 
the appearance of an English family sitting-room, at 
about six or seven (/dock on a semi-autumnal evening, 
presents us: the window open to a lawn clothed with 
that turf so peculiarly English that Mrs Beecher 
Slovve terms it ‘an Eng/ is h institution , ’ its velvet 
smoothness and ver (litre set off by masses of gorgeously 
tinctured flowers, disposed 1 in beds and curious knots/ 
or blooming profusely round the casement; within 
the room, a brilliant small fire, for it is too cold to be 
quite comfortable in the evening without that pleasant 
companion — at least not unless the window were 
closed, and that no one likes on so lovely an evening, 
when the rays of the almost setting sun glint so 
brightly, and the air is so clear and pure. A small 
fire and an open window form the most delicious 
atmosphere — at once warm, dry, and invigorating ; 
and nothing brightens a room much as a pretty fire, 
w ith a mixture of wood and good sea-coal. Then, on 
the tables here and there are well -grouped vases of 
elegant flowers, perhaps with a few berries to shew the 
season ; and on the table is ladies’ work ; and there are 
books and desks — not in confusion, but in use — -and 
the walls are ornamented with well-stflred book-shelves ; 
and there is the piano open, and a girl seated at it 
amusing herself anil her brother, who stands by her 
side, catching from her lips the notes of a song. The 
elder* are lounging lri^their easy-ohairs, each with a 
book ; and the little ones at play in one of the windows. 
Such was the scene on which the Misses Colquhon 
and I entered when, on the evening of our rocking* 
party, we joined the Delville family to share ’their 
abend-mahl , and examine afterwards the fruits of our 
morning’s excursion. 

There was one feature in this family^room I have 
omitted, and that was a long, low table in one of 
the windows, with a row of clean glasses, of different 
shapes and sizes, placed on it, all full of sea-water, and 
containing various living creatures, the denizens of the 
sea, many of which we had brought home with u*i» 
the morning. 
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‘ Welcome, good ladies,* was Mrs Delville’s greeting ; 
* we are so glad you are come, for we are all starving, 
as I am sure you must be, and tea awaits us in the 
other room.* And to the dining-room we went, wlnjre 
we found a plentiful boartl, spread with tea anil jjoffee, 
ham, eggs, fruit, &c. ; and seating ourselves in a 
business-like manner, a capital meal we nqule. It 
was very pleasant; we had aF^ so much to talk of, so 
many little matters to tell, tha^ the entire occupation 
of our time and thoughts in the morning had prevented 
our recounting, and all our minds were so fqll # of the 
same subject, that better companions for each other 
could not have been found. And then we were so 
hungry, and the viands were so good ! It seemed 
perfectly delightful simply to eat and drink, But the 
best appetites fail after a time, and so did ours. So, 
after we bad all concluded our meal, an adjournment 
was proposed ; and going back to the drawing-room, 
our host began to produce his specimens. * ^ 

* Now, young ones,’ said Mr Delville, ‘ coine you all 
here close to ine, and “you shall see what you slull 
see.” Here, Emily, come close to me: Miss Olipliaiit 
lias seen the show before. There, Blanche, come sit 
on papa’s knee ; and Ned, you ean peep over my 
shoulder. Now, little damsels, tell me what is the 
funniest thing of all in the Zoological Gardens?' 

I Oh, the little lions with the dog,’ exclaimed Emily 
Colquhon. 

‘No, Emmy,’ replied Amy, * that is not tlic funniest, 
I think. It is curious and beautiful to sec them so 
happy together, but not funny.’ 1 

I I know,’ lisped Blanche: ‘ith dc monteys!' 

‘All, Mousie, that the tiling. Now, look jou here. 
Take this magnifier, and I v. ih shew you a ticeful of 
“montoys.” They are so thick on it, that there is 
scarcely room lor them all to sit without jostling one 
another.’ » 

Fits of merry laughter ensu* J as one little girl 
after another peeped through the magnifier into the 
glass jar of water, wherem was the branch uf a many- 
coloured weed some six or tight inches high. 

‘O look, look! there’s one fellow lias climbed on 
another’s shoulders ; and lie's bowing and kissing his 
hand as he rules along, like the Old Man *>f the sea on 
the back of Sinbad the sailor ! Now, there is one who 
sits on the topmost bough, looking like a man making 
a speech f, vr> »v platform. It must be that Frenchman 
whprn wo saw at Leamington — the one - ho daneerl on 
the tight-rope, and played such funny antics lie 
throw's himself about just as he did w hen he made his 
complimentary speech before beginning.’ 

‘ And now, having finished his oration,* sail 1 
Delville, * he takes a sudden leap, and, rushing 4) 
branch after branch, vaults on the back of his neign- 
bour, and off he rides. To be sure they are funny 
animals. How they do swarm about the sprig of weed, 
for all the world like what I first compared them to 
— a troop >f monkeys on a tree ! })o look, Miss 

Colquhon.* 

* Why, there must be thirty or forty there,’ said she. 
*Ah! more — a hundred at least, leaping, climbing, 
gesticulating. There ! now there are two or three 
swimming! I never saw suej/very droll .notions and 
antics. Do tell us what they are ?’ 

4 It is a ‘ species of eaprella called the mantis 
shrimp, which swarms on the shore,’ replied Mr 
Delville. ‘ Mr Gosse says they reminded him of the 
•pider-monkeys of South America. lie says: “Its 
habit is to a ffrm hold of the 2'iqphyte (or weed) 
with its hindermost feet, and to rear its Long spectre- 
like form in the free water through which it sways 
backward and forward, catching with its singularly 
constructed fore-feet for any straggling prey that may 
be passing exactly in the manner of that curious 
gttodaceous insect, which in habit ns well as in struc- 
ture it so closely resembles. . . . . One needs but littlo 


knowledge to s?e that they are higljy predaceous : a 
glance at their form and manners jlmuld reveal that 
1 fayt. Strange spectre-like creafurejfthey are, or rather 
skeleton-like, with long slander Jodies gcomposed of 
few joints, and wide sprawling limbs, set at remote 
distances. And such limbs!” Well n;ay tye say such 
limbs. Look at thosd six hind-legs — jf I may call 
them so — how they (ding round the point of rhe weed! 
And then observe those strange bristled a,n|enn£e that 
stick out from the head, and the odd movement of the 
creature’s front-legs, which make it look, as Emmy 
says, as if it were kissing its hand.’ • 

‘And do see what strange square-shaped sort of 
pouches some of them have on the body, with four 
things like paddles, one at each corner! What curioufr 
movements those fin-hk*j paddles make!’ said Miss 
Colquhon. ‘ Now, see that fellow mailing his way 
along the smoother par*, of in of flic* weed: he 

moves exactly lik£ the loopt rVafi ^i.juis — arching the 
long legless part of his bodyjnto loops, as he cat dies 
hold with his fore-feet, jlmd tl**n brings up the hinder 
feet to meet them, arql again throws himself forward. 
TIow very fast he goes ! There, now ; he has thrown 
himself off fiom the point of the wp«jd, and dived to 
the very bottom of the jar, looking so like a boy 
.♦ashing head foremost into the sea from a rock.* 

‘Theie is one of the large red sort,’ said Mrs 1 

Delville; ‘1 can sec his movements plainly without 

the lens. JIc is a fine handsome* fellow, and so 
vigorous ! See how he dashes about from branch to 
branch, and how curious those side-appendages are 
that he has and waves about, in the water 1 ’ 

‘Now, little ones,’ said Mrs Delville, ‘you take the 
glass with the monkeys to the window, and amuse 
yourselves there with them. Stay, Amy; there is a 
lens for you, and } on can each peep in turn. Now, 

Miss Oliphant, I think I have something hero you 

have not seen. Observe that long pinkish branch 
of horny-like substance, that grows parasitically on 
that stem of* coralline : it is the Corijne sqvamata , a 
zoophyte of the greatest beauty and interest, although, 
not rare. If you examine the pillar from which the 
side- branches spring, you will see that it, as well as 
the branches, is ringed w ith red, and follow with some 
substance " ’.‘Ipn them. This substance is the living 
zoophyte tjiv horny stasc is its pohjjndom or dwelling- 
plaee. Now, )ou see those clusters of little rose- 
coloured knobs which fringe those darker disks at the 
points of Uk.‘« branches? \\k*ll, each yf those fringed 
disks — some rf w hich you see are round, others oblong, 
and eav.\ differing from the other in shape — is a polype 
head ; and those little points, with clubbed ends like 
‘he fillers o'’ ar echinus, which surround it, are the 
tentacles Oi * tlng-Mgans c Miat head. It is a sort 
of hvdia: time an* no less tflan nine heads to that 
one a ; ma^ and each head furnished avith from two to 
ten or t"‘*lve tentacles. These heads die out, and are, 
after a , me, succeeded by i^*w' ones. •Wheiwa new- 
head is o rming, you first perceive a little rose-coloured 
knob, winch by degrees elongates; and a second, and 
then a third, appears; aiM so on, until the head is 
complete. If you, watch, you will see their exqui- 
itely gracetu 1 though slow movements : each tentacle 
v ivcs : the disk alters in form ; that which was just 
now' long and narrow, has, you see,' ^ecome almost 
circular, and ^ie one that was round has lengthened 
out into a*mere strip. Now', see! how beautifully that 
fine large head waved on its slender stems, like a lady 
bending her swan-like throat, and depressing and 
raising h&r beautiful head, the lock? of her hair 
vjelding to the motion.’ 

‘it is very beautiful,’ said I. ‘But look at that 
lovely little shadowy creature, that h«s just risen up 
amongst the stems of the coralline. Wjiat is it ? * 

‘I am sure I do not know,’ replied JMr Delville. fl 
am always coming on something new, and tiave no idea 


that I shall evcrkreach the end of my'disooveries until 
I am too blind tcfelook any longer/ 

The object of vhicft I spoke was a plume of y le * 
most exquisitely ffeiged fathers— at least, such they 
appeared to be. lit was not above the sixth part of 
dh inch iq. height, when fully expanded ; but there 
was beauty eqough in that smith space to feed one’s 
eyes and one’s thoughts for hours. The plume consisted 
of twelve separate feathers. At first, they rose in a 
small jelly-like lump, winch elongated gradually, and 
began to unfold at its point, when by degrees it asf timed 
the form of a calmia blossom, and the hues of the 
rainbow. Its true colour I found to be llesh-eolour ; 
but it caught the rays of light, aiul reflected them 
9n so peculiar a manner, that in one position of the 
taper — for all these things w*cre exhibited by placing 
an end of candle or a taper so as to throw its rays 
fully into the water— **„s tint was celestial blue; whilst 
in others, it was blue tipped with orifiige, yellow, w bite, | 
rose/colour, and a tlozeq other dyes; but the full pun* 
blue was ever the prevailing* tint, when it borrowed 
any hue at all. With a touch of (be glass, this delicate 
filing sunk down into its coralline bed, and then again 
rose in sucli slyidowy guise, that one of our party 
compared it to * a thought,’ another, to * a dream * — 
jgood comparisons both; for at one moment, like af; 

I undefined thought or a vision of sleep, it stood out j 
| apparently in a tangible and permanent form ; and then, • 
! a shift of the light, and it became invisible, or a move- | 
l nient of the waters, and it was gone ! From this same I 
little field of coral-beads, itself not larger than an inch ; 
and a half square, rose three or four other little fairy j 
flowers, consisting of eight arched and fringed petals, ; 
j of snow-white mixed with olive-green, which rose from j 
| a little horny turret, looking much like a coronal of j 
j } delicate fern-leaves. There were also some curious j 
j i scarlet-fringed turbos appealing in pairs above the sur- j 
j face of the stone. These were siphons of some boring- ] 

I shell — the organs through which the animals which j 
j inhabit them respire — -drawing in tl*-e salt-water! 
with one, and forcibly expelling it, when its oxygen , 
has been absorbed, through the other. <" Besides | 
those, I perceived at least five or six other marine j 
creatures all congregated in tins little sheltering j 
forest. m | 

Whilst Mr Delville and I, wiMi some qf the others ! 
| of the party, were exploring our coralline-field, Mrs ! 
j Delville had procured a high narrow glass, filled it ; 
i with clear scavvatcr, an£* plunged in V j a branch of. 
I that common coarse weed Fuchs snratu She now : 
j called me to her, and bade inc look at the stems and - 

c leaves of the weed; I did so, and infinite was my ' 

delight at the objects which after a while ^ose to j 

view. At first, 1 saw nothing Iwt a* rough ish brov /11 j 

crust, which invested *the whole* stem, and lay in 
circular patches *>n the leaves of the fueps. ^‘Aftcr 
a very short time, however, I discovered small white 
jelly-liFc lufhps, which by degrees rose, one after 
another, and became spikes, from which shot up other 
spikes — as the inner tube of a telescope rises from 
the outer; but a slight movement of the table stopped 
my admiring expectation, for in qn instant all the 
spikes, of which there w*ere hundreds rising in every 
direction, disappeared on the instant, and nothing 
but the uiif^ghtly brown incrustation remained. 

, Still I watched, and speedily was rejvard^l for my 
patience by seeing the spikes reappear, ana push up 
• much faster than they had done before, and in greater 
numbers; and soon the whole surface of the crust 
was covered with them; and as one by, one they 
threv* themselves open, and exhibited each about 
fcfe-like. tentacles, arranged in the form of a 
Mfe^jhade that is open, and turns back at th& 
thought* I never *had beheld so entrancing a 
. ^^{ipetacle. There were thousands of these lovely little 
^g ihings, ay, tens of thousands, all perfectly developed, 


And spouting from their fixed Bites in the water, ] 
bending down their lily-like .heads till they lay ! 
1 almost fiat on the leaf, and then suddenly raising j 
ttyim, with every separate tentacle twinkling with the 
rapid # motion with which thfc little creature whisked 
them about, no doubt capturing its tiny prey — those 
invisible, particles of life, the infusoria, with which the 
waters so richly abound, and on which these delicate 
little creatures feed. , 4'his most elegant zoophyte is 
the Ci/chvm papillosum of Dr Johnston. It abounds 
on thy peed at a little above low- water-mark ; but 
few of those who frequent the shore see it, because 
they do not, conceive that the rough dirty coating 
winch covers the weed is the garden from which 
delicate flowers will spring at the touch of the fairy 
at/ua. I counted thirty-eight of these exquisite little 
animals issue from a patch of crust not bigger than 
my nail. Their forms may he clearly seen without 
a lens', hut of course not all the details I have given. 
Not liking Latin names w here English ones can be 
adopted, we now always cal! these ‘ wine-glasses,* they 
are so like good bell-shaped wine-glasses as they stand 
with their beautiful glassy tentacles erect oil their 
slight stem. 

J was now recalled by Mr Delville, who would not 
be outdone, to look into hi* glass, in which he had 
placed a new object. This was ‘a group of the sessile 
barnacles or acorn-shells ( I Jo Ian us aancltii ), all hard 
at work throwing up their great, brown, hund-like 
fishing-nets w herewith t<> catch their supper. These 
were highly amu&iifg ; hut we were all quite familiar 
w illi their w r ays ; and it was not to look at them I 
was summoned, but at some very beautiful zoophytes 
of dilfi rent species which fringed the stone on winch 
the lialam had fixed their habitation. There was on 
one partrfi little amber- coloured mound closely covered 
with regularly fonped cells, some tiling like honey- 
comb, but exceedingly minute, from each of which 
issued a group of amber tentacles, arranged somewhat 
in the *)orm of my favourite wine-glasses. Then there 
was another species, a ,s cftulmla, whKdi stood up a 
forest of little horny branches formed of compact cells 
placed in two opposite rows. Some of the primary 
stems were 'more than an inch long, with from each 
side minor branches very regularly alternating — the 
whole plant looking like a little tree.* From each of 
the cells of the upper part of these suta branches stood 
out little glassy stars, like minute jasmine blossoms, 
only translucent and glittering. In many parts of the 
stone rose single little honey- tubes, with white stars 
of somewhat the same character springing from their 
poinLs; but the most lovely and surprising of all the 
many varieties was a mass of pure white zigzag stems 
and branches, almost fibrous, so slight were they, which 
sent out at every point icy tassels, that shimmered and 
glittered as they bent, and quivered their diamond- 
like points in the water. The stone was like a little 
garden of varied flowers* and these *wcre almost like a 
bed of white asters, only of glassy transparency instead 
of snowy hue. This pretty thing was the Laomedia 
geniculata. 

But there was a shell on which the flowers, all of 
one form — long and tubMjir like a long-blossomed lily — 
were not transparent : they were of a milk white ; and 
as they rose first in little white round lumps, and then 
gradually lengthened out more and more until the tube 
of the lily, fringed with from five to eight slightly 
formed petals, appeared, they were highly interesting 
and beautiful. « This shell was the baljjitation of a 
small hermit-crab ( Pa gurus bemharduB ). It was A 
large round snail-shell, and over every part of its 
surface had grown a mass of this pretty zoophyte 
(Hy dr actinia cchinata ), which, as the crab rattled 
about over the stones, waved like a head of white 
hair; for some of the creatures were fully a quarter 
,of au inch Jong ; and they stood as thick as hair, so as 
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to.give the shell the appearance of being clothed with 
long white fur. , • 

But now up came Miss Amy with a large glass-bell 1 
inverted, set in a wire-stand, and full of sca-water. § in 
which swam two of tlfe beautiful medusas fw;e had 
captured in the morning. 

‘Papa, you promised to shew us something that 
would interest us with this,’ %aid she ; ‘ but look, the 
water is all dim !’ \ 

‘It looks like cal vcs-feet jelly before it is flavoured,* 
said Mrs Dclville; and so it did ; and before jv<> § could 
inspect the animal, Mr Dclville was obliged to change 
the water, which, though perfectly (dear when it was 
placed there, had been so imbued with the gelatinous 
exuviae of the medusa! that it was nearly opaque, j 
as was the clear water they substituted within a | 
few minutes of its being placed in it. We had, how- 
ever, time to observe the graceful movements of the 
creature — its delieate-fringed margin, the tentacles ^>f 
which were continually contracting and lengthening, 
sometimes depending nearly half an inch from tke I 
margin, then drawn up close to it ns^the ring eon- j 
traded and dilated, thus impelling tde beautiful : 
balloon onwards ; the fringed and furhelowed pen- I 
dants, four of which hang crosswise from the centre | 
of the under part of the umbrella, also rising and j 
falling, so as at one moment to hang low into the j 
water, and at the next to he wholly invisible*. 

‘ Come, follow', follow, follow — come, follow, follow 
me!’ sang Mr Dclville, as he took up the glass vessel ! 
and went towards the door. • 

‘Not to the greenwood-tree though, papa, I ‘*uppo&c/ 
replied Amy singing. j 

‘No, no, darling: rather to ilv donulanlcl caverns , 
under the roots of the ocean,’ replied he in a deep has*? 1 
voice, as he led the whole party into a dark rwllar-liko 
room used for psmie household purposes/ and, by the , 
light of the single candle one f the party earned. ! 
certainly looked i other disnml. i 

‘Now, lout with' the e^ lle: w*e must have perfect 
darkness;’ and having extinguished it, our friend 1 
began to beat the water wherein were the medusa* 1 
with a bunch of twigs which he had hr< ught for the pur- 
pose; and exquisite indeed was th* sight. The vase j 
seemed full of light; every twng shone with phosphor- ' 
escent tire; every drop of water seemed a diamond ; ! 
and then*, ‘n tVi mi 1st of the water, shone two circles : 
of tire, the medusa* themselves appearb* . in a garb of , 
glittering beauty, circlets of light and ^nry. As Mr 
Dclville beat more and more vigorously, inspired by : 
the applause of the spectators, the exhibition been’ ie 
more arid more beautiful : the drops of water who 
dashed over in his zeal fell to the ground, glisten, 
like glow-worms, and flashes of light llcw about in ; 
every direction. • 

‘ Here, you see, we have the due to the secret of 
that appearance which has so often puzzled and alarmed j 
mariners av 1 others*. I mean the phosphoric lights which i 
illuminate Hie waves of the sea at certain times. You J 
may see the oars coated with Are as they emerge from 
the sea, and every drop that falls from them apparently 
a drop of fire. Nay, more, 1 have seen acres of water 
all like a sea of fire, and the, /hip’s keel as it passed 
through make a fiery track behind it. The margin of 
the sea is all alight sometimes, each wavelet breaking 
with a fiery crest; and all this beautiful effect arises 
from the multitudes of zoophytes and medusa 1 which 
throng in the waters, especially the fatter ; for though 
the specimen^ we have are so large, ihtro arc myriads 
in the sea no bigger — ay, not half so big— as a pen, 
artd myriads more invisible to the naked eye. What 
a wonderful idea docs this give us of the extent of 
creation, of the wondrous working of Him 

Who planned, and reared, and still upholds a world • 

'* - So clothed in beauty for rebellious man 1* 


, ‘.But now, c&ne back to pleasanter quarters,’ said 
Mrs Dclville ; ‘and you,. my pet lamjf must go to your 
be^d : it is an hour after my Blanches usual time.’ 

So Blanche being dismissed, and Amy having a little 
extension of leave accorded her, \w compliment to her 
little friends, we all returned to ligh/, aryl warmtff, 
and pleasant chat wftliout reluctance; for beautiful 
as was the phosphorescence, it was but a cM glitter, 
and w r e were glad to exchange it for tin* true and 
cheering glow of the fire, and the enlivening beams 
of tl i£ lump. 

‘And now, I think we have had science enough for 
one evening,’ said our host; ‘and T vote lor a game of 
romps with my young playmates before we part.’ 

‘But, papa,’ said Ned, ‘first give us the riddle yoi T 
promised.’ * 

‘O yes, .the riddle, the riddle!’ wns^eKiued fioin 
one to another. *• 

‘ Well, the riddle you shall h v, and then let vie 
have a good ganm of ‘ k Pu«s inglie (\>rnor,”’ repliedtMr 
Delvillc — * I do lore Yujfn in thf* Corner !’ 

‘Oh, papa!’ and ‘/Jn, INI r Dclville !’ said one and 
another of the little ones — ‘ do you really moan it ? * 

‘Yes, I do, saucy children!* replied Mr Dclville. 
‘Do you think that because 1 have gray hairs on my 
iBeud, and a few scraps of learning m it, that I am 
never to have a hit of fun? You will see whether 
you or T shall play the best. So now for my riddle : 

• 

To my first the earth 
Alone goes bu til 

Alan, bird, and beast all Iced on if. 

Ah .second ’s the daughter * 

< ) 1 1 1 \ of water, 

Noi bird nor beast will eat a bit ; 

No itv.itme 1-ot man - it suits lus taste 
To de\ cm what tin* hiutes onl\ trample atid waste. 
Then as to irv whole*- them is Iittl? doubt 
Ton ma\ see it now if you look about; 

Though always ‘■dent and motionless, 

It’s easily seen, vou will cmitcs L ; 

But often it mns round the room where you sit • 

A\ he'll* days without voiu* observing it, 

And at night, by Ihe bed when* its owner bleeps, 
Ihiheard and unseen its wat< h it klfeps. 

Now r cue* s ihat who can,’ said Mr Dclville, ‘while 
the bairns add 1 have our game ;’ and in a moment the 
room ic^ouiuled with ‘Buss! puss! bring me a little 
water,’ ueeorvnamed w itl? ar^ immense clatter of feet, 
and voices slioutmg and laughing as it* they bad been 
mmiug their strength all day for an evening romp. 
Souk oi "s. however, wen* too much fatigued with our 
scran/ do on the rocks tp undertake any further 
e.tcr* Ob, an- w w meanwhile at in a group studying 
the riddle, a connecting an answer, which, as some 
of our readers may not he such good ^lessors as some 
of our , arty, we shall venture to give them in the form 
m whied * was presented to Mr Delvillc v$ the close of 
his gambols : * ** 

i o *•< trn the ^artii 

Alone gives birth — f 

Th<* food <^f bird, beast, and man. 

Jack r • » .t in a trice 

Turns uu* water to ire. 

And then let lnm eat it who can ! 

Thou your whole— why, look rouiru you, and up, 
lor iif bed, 

* A cornier you’ll usually find round your head. 

And now. having agreed, mm. con,, that atrip to the 
rocks at law-water afforded more pleasure, both at the 
time and afterwards, than pacing up and down the 
proihenade arrayed in fine clothing; and that it tended 
iliore to health, both of body and mind, than tfc& 
aforesaid diversion ; and that we were all resolved, 
as Mr Vopys expresses it, with regard Mb point* 
lace ruffles and lappets, that rocking and booting 
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shall ‘ be our gifiat expense/ both in # time and mopqy, 
for the summer, Ve part and return to our homes, to 
find that such emVlaydients have yet one other benefit 
annexed to Jtheni,Vhat o£ going far to insure a gdod 
night's rest ; for ncfce sleep so sound, or wake so bright, 
fls those who spend as great a portion of their time 
as duty and bodily strength allew in the open air, and 
amidst the lovely scenes of nature wherewith our 
Creator hjts so richly endowed this fair and beautiful 
earth. 

a 

* II A K 0 1) A D I. 

While the public mind has been absorbed in the affairs 
jn Europe for some years past, events have been taking 
place in the further cast of no small interest and 
•importance, for the result may be to oring a people 
who for two*lmndre<lyoars have shut themselves up 
within the limits of their own shone, once more into 
communication wijth the rest of the world. It is, 
indeed, not much we h?jve gnipod as yet ; nevertheless, 
let us he thankful for it. It* is the thin end of the 
•wedge inserted. We shall obtain more by and by. 

Many of our readers are doubtless aware, that 
within the last* few years attempts have been made 
to establish some kind of intercourse with the inh^- 
biiants of the Japan Islands. The jealousy of the 
rulers, however, thwarted all our efforts, till un- 
warrantable entity having been exercised towards 
some shipwrecked sailors of the United States, their 
government determined to exact a treaty for the 
security of its own subjects in the name of our common 
humanity, mid to compel, if necessary, acquiescence in 
its demands. A treaty was obtained by the firmness 
of the commissioners employed, wdiose arguments were 
ably supported by the presence of a frigate or two 
bristling with cannon, and a gentle reference to the 
ultima ratio both of kings and republics. The terms 
of the treaty are very restricted, and scarcely grant 
more than permission for vessels to entg" the harbour 
o^Hakodadi, and purchase whatever may be necessary 
for their provieionment. But to the fortuitous circum- 
stances of the Avar, we are still further indebted for 
an extended acquaintance with this recluse people, 
no less than seventy-two British and American ships 
having entered the port during the last year. 

Hakodadi, the port in which we are* particularly 
interested, is situated on the south-east coast of the 
island of Yesso, in the* province or principality of 
Matsmai. A semicircular bay, running four or five 
miles inland, and barred at its entrance by a long 
P strip of rocks, forms a secure and spacious harbour. 
Here, owing to this natural breakwater, boats of all 
shapes and sizes ride safe from ttyo huge billow? ftf the 
Pacific, which, outside^ break upsn the beach after a 
roll of severAl thousand miles. On the soutlwif this 
bay lies the town, close upon the water, Along which 
extends a line of qu^iys, crowded in fine weather 
with fishing-boats and junks. Behind rises an amphi- 
theatre thickly wooded with beech and pine, patched 
here and there with a pie «3 of garcfen-land, or dotted 
with the pavilion of a temple. Higher up, the hills 
become rugged end barren, and bfceak out in peaks 
bold as 4 the castled crag of Drachenfels/ Between 
the sea and the town the ground is low, fertile, and 
well cultivated, and studded with villages and farms 
nestling amid trees. Beyond these, again, rf long ridge 
of mountains is seen far in the interior, from the midst 
of which rises majestically the sublime cone of an 
extinct volcano. 

In the early spring of 1855, our Pacific deet lay in 
the harbour of Hong Kong. A portion of it, under 
Commodore the Hon. C. Elliot, was making prepara- 
tions, however, to weigh: anchor and sail northward to 
cruise about tnqpe waters in search of Russian prizes. 
Captain Bernard Wbittingham received an invitation 


from his friend the commodore to accompany the 
squadron. The invitation *was , accepted, and we are 
< glad of it. Captain Wbittingham seems to be a man 
of quick observation, and capable of wielding the pen 
as wellfis the sword, and toiiave had opportunities of 
observation in these islands afforded to few Englishmen 
before him. The results of his experience we have in 
an interesting volume, irom which wc borrow a few 
sketches of Japanese life.* 

When the squadron appeared off Hakodadi, a great 
deal of ceremony had to be gone through before either 
officer^ Sr men could land. The harbour-master had 
to bo introduced to the commodore, and the commodore 
to the governor, or rather the lieutenant-governor, 
illness or official etiquette preventing so high a per- 
sonage as the governor from paying his respects to 
onJij a commodore. The lieutenant-governor, however, 
made no difficulty; but obeying orders, visited the 
flag-ship in a gondola or barge propelled by twenty 
o?irs, and attended by a procession of boats decorated 
\vith black and white flags — the colours of the Japanese 
ensigns. As the boats glided over thd water, the boat- 
men chant^l' a rude monotonous strain, and in the 
gondola held erect a long spear, the steel head of which 
was covered with leather, to indicate the rank of the 
visitor. When he rose to clamber up the sides of the 
frigate, the men in his boat made obeisance in true 
Persian style, by throwing themselves on their faces, 
or bending so low as almost to become prostrate. 

A day or two after, this complimentary visit of the 
Japaneses authorities was returned by the English. 
The commodore and liis party landed at a pier con- 
structed of hewn stone, arranged together without 
cement or mortar, and were conducted to an adjoining 
house. A flight of half-a-dozen steps or so lead to a 
chamber where they were met by some minor officials, 
and regaled with t^a while waiting Jbr the governor 
himself, who, it appears, is descended from the family 
of Ziagoon. The window,* of the room had no glass; 
but instead, panes, if the term may be used,*of whity- 
brown paper were stretched across a wooden frame. 
On the outride, woodtm shutters were erected to keep 
out the wind and the ram. The floors were covered 
with thick mats, two deep, upon winch the Japanese 
think it profanation to tread with their shoes on; 
the> therefore take them off whenever they enter a 
temple or a house. The Japanese arc {opd of quietude 
and silence, and this enables them to indulge their 
passion to the full. 

When the interview was over, a few curious spirits, 
of which number was Captain Wbittingham, were 
desirous of seeing something of the town and its 
inhabitants. Accordingly, they obtained permission to 
take a stroll ; hut as soon as they hod got outside the 
wooden barriers of the custom-house, they were 
attended by police, who advanced a little ahead of 
them, and made signs to the people to close their doors 
and windows. However, the police do not appear to 
have been very strict or severe, for tlo sooner had the 
cortege passed, than windows and doors were thrown 
open, the people rushed out, and thus the intentions 
of the authorities were frustrated. The streets which 
our eountrymen trai^rsed were wide, clean, and 
regular. The houses consisted of a framework of 
timber, connected by deal laths, and lined with strips 
of birch bark. A rustic gallery, or veranda, ran along 
the whole length of it. The roofs were formed of 
light rafters of flrj thatched with bark, and kept on, as 
in Switzerland* by means of large stones. Some of the 
gardens attached to the temples and houises were laid 
out, we were about to say, in the Dutch style* But, if 
we mistake not, the Dutch had their first lessons of 


* Notes of the Late Expedition against the Russian SetUo- 
menie in Eastern Siberia, and of a Fwt to Japan* fa* London; 
Longman. 1859. * '■ 



gardening from the Japanese. Within an area of chipa, curious ahd quaint old jars, liufe cabinets, fans, 
eighty feet by fifty, were* crowded dwarfed trees of silks, and gauzes, were all arranged jW seductive order, 
various kinds, miniature rocks, streams, paths, bridges, « and invited our tars to purchase. J 
and beds of flowers. *The state of medical science and Jeligiops knowledge 

The Japanese are short and robust, wUh dffrk is very backward in Japan, njiigion is a form of 
complexions and small black eyes turned oofiquely Buddhism ; medicine consists simply in applying the 
& la Chinoise, Their cheek-bones are high, their noses sound of a drum. Itf the patient, for example, is 
somewhat compressed, and their lips protruding ; in suffering from a .headache, the operator, » female, 
all these respects they display the features of the places the drum close to the ear, and drums away, 
Mongolian race. The women, or rather the girls, are accompanying herself every now and then vtith a low 
generally pretty, with full lorras, fair skins, rosy dronijig song. The object of tins treatment is to 
cheeks, eyes bright with the glow of health, f ai/H ruby awaken the* good deity, if he be asleep, or propitiate 
lips. They have luxuriant hair and small feet, the offended demon, who, it is believed, is in active 
although no stocking, or shoe, or other artificial occupation. Only youth and a strong constitution can 
appliance has ever interfered with the natural shape sustain the patient under such a cure. In some of th^ 
and growth. Until married, which is at a very early temples, the beams, pillars, ami girders are covered 
ago, they possess teeth of exquisite whiteness ; but with the figures of beasts and birds nearly as large 
the practice of blackening them when they become as life, finely carved, whilst ip different parts are 
wives, greatly disfigures their appearance.* The distributed numerous idols. Ke»r ‘ho altar, large 
Japanese seem happy and contented with things *in bronze jars are kept filled with, votive-sticks a 
general, and on occasions of festivity enjoy themselves fragrant compound, l^opitiafory offerings of fish and 
merrily, both sexes dancing and drinking until all get rice are daily brought ^>y the laity, and spread before 
intoxicated. Few' beggars or cripples w*e*e to be seen the deity. As the l/ght only enters by the veranda? 
in the streets, but many persons suffering from some and the pillars and beams are dark, the interior gene- 
ophthalmic disease ; in some cases, indeed, the patient rally wears an aspect of great solemnity. The thick 


had lost the use of one eve. 


I treble- laid straw-mats with which the floor is strewed 


As the hoat in summer is very great and the cold 1 destroy the sound, and the priest and the suppliant 
in winter severe at llakodadi, we find the costume of glide about like shadows. 

the inhabitants very different at these tw6 seasons of Our friends, however, did not confipe their strolls to 
the year. It is scarcely necessary to refer to that the town. On one occasion, they rowed up a river 
worn by the lower classes during the summer months, away from llakodadi, and landed in the midst of a 
as they make it as scanty as possible — a robe and a I country which reminded them of the pleasant scenery 
pair of drawers, or, in ngmy instances, a strip of cloth and home-views of England. Level and straight roads, 
sufficing; whilst the chili. ren ian atn ut in a state of with hedgerows on either side, led off in different 
nudity. The higher classes decs, themselves out in directions. Along flic hedges ran streams, planted wdth 
the gayest nouveaut6s and newest fasmoqp of the willow-trees, and on their green banks grew sweet and 
Japanese capita], the material principally being drab- fragrant flowers. Thatched cottage^— the farmsteads 
coloured crapes of thin semi-transparent texture. In of the rustics — running back several hundred feet from 
the winter, robes of cotton, v. ith thick petticoat j the high-road, peeped out occasionally from among a 
trousers, are w'orn to koer out the cold. T'*e Jficuls, mrest of fruit-trees ; they were roughly built of wood, 
however, use silk, and wtar on their feet woollen or t Sometimes a house with elegantly papered windows, a 
cloth socks, with a separate eoiffpartment for the great I garden . rich in curiously trimmed dwarf-trees aud 
toe, and shoes made of straw', and fastened by thongs | shrubs, and a plentiful supply of firewood, indicated 
of white cord or plaited straw. When 4.ie Japanese j a more prosperous proprietor or the patriarch of a 
sit, or rather squat, they place themselves, according ! family. Low, rough, wiry ponies roamed about over 
to European ideas, in a most awkward posture. Their ! the rub f low grounj. The natives were clad in long 
knees a*c bent, arJ they repose— if repose they gray robes, tnd wore sandals of straw or high wooden- 
can — on the soles of their feet, which they conceal, clogs. The plough they used was of very primitive 

according to the etiquette of the count in the folds construction^, being simply # large two-pronged fork, 

of their robes or petticoat trousers. The effect of this which they worked by the hand. Everywhere were 

mode 6f sitting is to enlarge the knee-joints into a signs o’ health and contentment. The plump, rosy- 

state of actual deformity, and to impede locomotiom 1 cheeked peasants would have been hospituole, and 
The feudal feeling is very strong in Japan, $ * tone ▼ e hoim irs of their laid*, to the 4 Enghshee,’ but 
the contempt expressed by the aristocracy and r.a- the 'i4gulat' * of llie polk forbade it. Notwith- 
tapists for a merchant or tradesman, is worthy of a standing, the asait-g iris neuer withdrew their laugh- 
noble of the ancien regime., or the government officials ing f/'-'es from the windows, and cyi some occasions 
of any other time. A merchant, for example, cannot encountered the strangers on the road. The position 
aspire to tbo honour of wearing two sw r orda or a silk of the v men here, as in all half-civilited countries, 
petticoat, xf he oo rich enough, he m&y purchase the is muc’ depressed : they laRour in the fields, and 
, privilege of wearing one sword. do all i.iu drudgery of the house ; and this, added to 

The Japanese abjure all animal food, or, as the the fact that swarms of children throng the threshold 
British vegetarian would say, flesh-meats; consequently of every cottage, may explain the cause of there being 
there is no Srnithfleld at llakodadi, and uo butchers’ but two era* in the existence of the Japanese women 
shops. There aTe, however, fishmongers in abundance, - childhood and old age. 

for though the people object to putting beasts to death, Such are a few pictures of the country and the people 
they do not extend their objection to killing fish, of Japan, as exhibited by the specimen? afforded in the 
Boles, mackerel, trout, and grilse appear to form their neigh bou’Jhooc^ of Hakodadi. It is ^ long while since 
principal piscine diet; but, doubtless, this depends an English artist was on the spot to sketch from life; 
upon the sea on. Beans, pease, sweet potatoes, gigantic there is reason to hope so great a time will not elapse 
radishes, carrots, and tomatoa are amongst the vege- before another visit is paid ; in fact, there is no doubt 
table* cultivated. Some of the pears they grow attain that English vessels are at the present moment in the 
e to the size of turnips, but are watery and tasteless. In haabour, and availing themselves of the intercourse 
0 temple near the custom-house, a kind of bazaar had ^recently established. By a judicious use of the footing 
been fitted up, to tempt the purses of the foreigners, we have obtained, our intercourse may lead to *tiU 
Lacker-wan of the purest and rarest colours, for greater results, for there seems to be no reluctance 
which Japan is celebrated, light and transparent on the part of the natives-— the officials excepted— to 


communicate wAh us. Firmness, however, is required 
from our goveriwient. The Japanese authorities will 
yield just as theykare^ressed, and no further. By a< 
proper exercise ofVur influence, we do not hesitate' to 
express our belief, V.hat within ten years an Hnglish- 
fiian may poam about in the interior of the country, as 
much at liberty, and with as* much security, as lie 
does in any other part of the globe. • 
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A I’ VIIll' TALK. 

Long before the snow - falls, they go. When the 
•chrysalis lies hidden under the garden-wall ; when 
the dormouse rolls himself up in his snug warm 
house, and fulls asleep; when the swan dies to the 
warm south'; when ^he north wind plucks the red 
leaves from the forest-trees; when the logs are 
stacked in the wood-ynrd, and the house-mother 
shuts her door again $1 the «chill — then they are no 
longer seen — then they go, whether? Shall I tell you 
♦where the south wind goes — hr the summer-light- 
ning — or where the birds and winged insects repair? 
1 only know that in the keen blasts and driving 
snow they are not seen. But when the tendqr 
green leaves burst out from the little cottony 
buds where they lie swathed up; when the advance- 
guard of the flowers, the crocus, shoots up Ins spear 
through the hard earth, and the primrose and violet 
spring out joyfully on the banks ; when the birds 
begin to twitter on the thatch — then they I am talking 
of return. ‘This is, in my country. Some say there 
are now iio Fairies in the lands over the sea; but 
there are many still iii mine, and althuugl^ the rich 
towns-people, who live in great houses, cannot see 
them, in the vllnges they are well known, and 
every peasant could tell you endless stories of them : 
of the wicked Trolls who live down m the mines, j 
like old misers watching their treasure; of the J 
elf-maidens who are like some I have seen myself, j 
■with fair smiling faces, but who are all holjow. and 1 
who dance on the hill in the moonlight; of "Miss j 
the friendly house-spirit, and of Neck, who sings j 
sweetly to his golden harp beside his fountain. For 
they are of all sorts, just as ir^ human societies, bad i 
and good fairies. Ah! it must be a iiite sight, one 
of their festivals in their own house, raised on red j 
pillars under tfye hill, where* they hold Jjwir revels so j 
gaily all through the summer-night. But it was not j 
thus Myra Answock saw them. i 

It is in fairy tales always the beautiful maiden to , 
whom these gny little creatures come, or to that ugly j 
wicked elder sister whom I rem^mbfr so welFili my j 
childhood, and whom tkey visit luachastisc; but Myra I 
was neither the beautiful maiden nor the ugly w icked J 
elder sister. Had she been handsome, ‘shir would 1 
not pgfhapsshave had ^so many friends amongst her j 
young companions, and the look of happy good- j 
nature that lit up her face migjjt have been lost | 
in the splendour of other •charms ; and had she been ! 
ugly, the young men would not have listened so 
complacently to their elders’ ad vici* when they said : 
‘Myra will make thee a good wife, my son; she 
will have a pretty fortune when the farmer dies; 
and she is so* amiable.' No elder told this to Carl ; 
it lay in his li$art a great many jmars,# from the 
time when they were children at play in the woods; 
but he did not know it. It was when he was going 
away to the wars that he at length found it out. 
‘See/ aaid he, ‘if I do not bring thee home a gold 
cross and a purse of money, and thou shalt be* my 
own dear wife. But, O Myra, do not forget thy 
betrothedl' ( . 

' Forget him I Jthat was not very likely. Why, there 
was not alt officer in all the regiment like him— so 


noble- looking, with so grand a head that it should 
have grown upon a colonel’s shoulders at the least. 
Nobody thought anything of Myra’s fretting when 
Carl went away with the waving banners and the gay 
mVisic. jfor they had always' been companions and 
friends; but even her admirers never imagined that 
the gay, handsome young soldier would have dreamed 
of plain, simple Myra (for a mistress. Nor did the 
good dame or the farther suspect the depth of her 
grief, for they said : ‘ Vheer up, my lass! Our friend 
is worth two dead men. Doubtless, when the war is 
over, fie \v ill marry a wife, and come to live here, so 
that thou wilt often see him again.* Then Myra used 
to smile in her heart at the secret she stored up 
so proudly there ; and the father and mother talked 
together of all the young farmers, and which of them 
lliov would like for their son-in-law. 

Winter and summer had coinc and gone twice, but 
Carl had not yet returned. Death was gathering in 
his harvest from many a battle-field, but his friends 
lipd heard of him many times — how he was well and 
rising, and thinking of the happy time when peace 
would coudtKfc him home. Whenever the postman 
rode through the village with news from the war, there 
was a great hubbub, for most people had some friend 
they eared for there ; and, you may be sure, the girls 
liked to hear of the gallant young soldiers, and to 
shrug their shoulders at their tarry-at-home lovers. 
After one*of these letters, Mademoiselle Thekla used 
| for days to dart glances of contempt from her beautiful 
j eyes at every young man she saw. ‘ I will be an 
officer's lady,’ she would say : ‘ my husband shall wear 
a fine feather and laced coi^t, and have his sword by 
his side. Never will l be a farmer’s wife, to mind the 
hens and go to market ! ’ And Carl’s aunt, and Myra’s 
mother, # and all the good wives who had not sons, 
would answer : ‘ ffiji, mam’selle, Carl and thou wert 
born for one another— he is so handsome, and thou 
such a beauty. When Ixj comes home, we shall have 
the wedding.* Then Mademoiselle Thekla used to 
toss her pretty head saucily, and the colour would fly 
up into her face as sh£ said : ‘ Carl ! it is always Carl \ 

I am weary of him I ’ But in her heart she liked 
nothing better than 10 hear of this gay young bride- 
groom, for he was by this time quite a hero. 1 cannot 
count the number of hard-fought fights he had been 
in, and brave and generous in them all, as a good 
soldier should he. So every account of him said; and 
his old aunt, Die minister’s widow, used to read 
these letters to Thekla with as much pride as if her 
boy had been the general who rode at the liead of 
the army to win the battle. You may bo sure that 
if mademoiselle had not a great fortune beside her 
beauty, all these old gossips would not have been so 
anxious for the match, for the third person ever woos 
the dowry, and secs only charms in what the maiden 
(Mil bring ; and Thekla had inherited a fine sum from 
the old grandfather, with whom she had lived so j 
many years ih the capital, that 6kc li*(l almost as 
many accomplishments as the young baronesses them- 
selves. But it was not her money the young men 
thought of; they saw only her radiant bloom and 
her brilliant eyes, hei\ ravishing smile and her fine 
shape ; and there was nbt one that did not buzz and 
hover about her, as the bees gather, and circle, and 
buzz about the sweetest rose in the garden.. They ] 
were in no small consternation when it was said that ] 
Carl was soon coming home— for what chance has any ! 
man against a ^hero who wears a laced coat ! But I j 
think the girls were all glad, for they holied now that ! 
Thekla would marry, and no longer steal away their 
lovers’ hearts. 

And now the feast of St John had come, when 
the maiden tries her innocent charms, and when the 
young men endeavour to find favour in their beloved’ll 
eyes. Then they dance and laugh, and have a 
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thousand sports ; and it is said even the hill-people 
•then hold their rejoicings like the mortals. Then you 
may hear the ringing of the silver bells under the* 
ground, and the sound of fairy music and merry voices 
rise to the upper world, sand mingling with t)m mirth 
of, the villages. And thus they say it has oeen on 
this day in the world ever since the birth, of him 
who heralded good tidings, arW announced the coming 
Hope to every creature. 1 

IIow grand and beautiful Mademoiselle Tlickla 
looked! ller dress was of fine shot silk, thaj glanced 
in the sun like the plumage of a foreign bird ; her 
mantelet was of the newest fashion, and her bright 
golden earrings shone out from her masses of silky 
hair like light from behind the clouds. Oh, but she 
was a fashionable young lady, and looked like a 
princess amongst them all; and the mothers more than 
ever kept saying: ‘It is a pity Carl does not see thee 
to-day ! ’ * # 

Myra had no fine clothes : her gown was of flowered 
chintz, and her apron of muslin, and her earrings 
the same her mother had given her when she was 
confirmed ; but worse than that — she hVd no beauty. 
Her eyes did not sparkle, her face was not fair, nor 
did she move with the stately grace of a young queen. 
There were twenty prettier girls than she in the 
village, and they all looked dull and plain beside made- 
moiselle ; what must she be, then! ‘When he sees 
her,* thought she, standing apart, and with her heart 
swelling with envious admiration, ‘ then he will care 
no more for me— he will love her. •as they all do: she 
will be bis w ife. Oil tlmt 1 was dead ! 1 w ill run awa v, 

and lie shall never hear of me «ga ;, i. Oh, Carl, Curl ! ’ 
So poor Myra, trembling and bwk in her jealous 
passion — it was the fust turn 1 she had cut fell this 
cruel fever— presently crept to her little bedroom, and 
locking herself *inlo the darknes”, sobbed herself to | 
sleep. : 

How brightly the moon shine into the chamber, with 
a sort of shifting brilliancy, y if it. was rippling .n over 
the white floor and the snflwy coverlet! How sweetly 
the low distant music sounded !— not the least like the 
loud coarse noise of fiddle and drum that M\ra had 
heard from the musie.ans on the j. 'On. Still halt 
sleeping, she raised her head; she sat up; she listened 
to the faint delicate strain, an 1 as she listened, her 
tears flowed - f gesh. She was faithful to her grief. Then, 
through her tears, she saw the moon’s r > s as if they 
had been glorious rainbows; she su”* 1 1 . "* dew-djops 
on the vine round her window sparkle like diamonds; 
she saw a tiny shining figure standing on the thre«ho! 1 
of her casement, and looking in on her. How s '-dl 
I describe this little figure to^you? for, alas! alfe. 

I have never semi a fairy. 1 live where they will 
let themselves he visible — in a street of houses where 
carts and carriages pass rattling by, and where no blade 
of grass springs between the flags of the footpath — 
far away froi > the enchanted fountain, from the shady 
forest, from Uie bolt springy moss that gathers undis- 
turbed round the ancient trees. But I have often pic- 
tured them to myself. Jn fragrant flower-bells, in the 
delicate hues of the sea-shell, in the wondrous colouring 
of the humming-bird, in the gay innocence t f children, 
in a thousand things fresh from the Master’s hand, I 
hetvo seen, as you may yourself, such beauty as is 
attributed to these little beings ; and by those who 
have seen them, too— -by those who should know— by 
the vety Orte who told mo the story of Myra’s Wish. 
This fairy tad wings— on that I mtfs; insist— or how 
could she &t*ve flown hither and thither? IShe wore n 
tall cap ; she bore a little wand or sceptre in her hand ; 
and she had so pleasant and good-humoured a little 
face, that Myra, after her first surprise, wi*s no more 
sttofcled than if a bird was standing at her window, 
although she knew her visitor was one of the good 
people* 


• # ‘,And what A the matter, Myra?' said she— in a . 
small voice, to be sure, but quite di /tinctly, and in as ! 

• friendly a way as if she had bdfen pf4ieighbour pausing | 

to § inuke her greeting. * it 9 ; 

‘It is nothing, madam,* said with a half-sob, \ 

and thinking surely she must be dreaming; bftt ( 
no— tick, tick, tick, tirk ! went steadily, the old clock , 
at the stair-head. ‘She could sec a great big*beetlc-fly | 
droning pnst her window at the very niqment, and 
could feel that the tears were still running over her 
hot caocks. 

‘Nothing* 0 fie!* said the little visitor tpiite 
sharply. 

‘The sun was hot, and my head ached,’ said Myra 
— telling the truth, you sec. hut not quite all. • 

‘ 1 have been by maqy maidens’ pillows,’ said the 
spirit, ‘and they dreamed of their loves, and smiled; 
but j on, you dream of Cad. and Avcop.’ 

Certainly she was a knowing r iij : There was 
no use in try ing to hide anythpig fnom her; you rn^glit 
have told thatfiom lien little, rf-omical, sly face, as she 
perched herself on the f&ot of Myra’s bed. 

‘O good little nndain,’ cried she, with a fresh burst of 
tears, ‘I pray you to forgive me, but 1 cannot help it: 

I love him so much ; and 1 have but now lound out that 
ke cannot care lor mo.’ 

‘ITo! ho!’ says Mrs # Fairy; ‘and, pray, why not?* < 
But she knew all the time as well as you do. 

‘I have no right to think of him,’ said Myra mourn- 
fully. ‘I would I were dead, when lie returns; for 
then would lie remember me as ever beautiful; but 
j now, when he secs me, he will hate me; Oh, lie will 
! hate me, and take delight m Thckla’s fainfess ! ’ 

| ‘Myra Answe^k,* said the fairy with as much 
Moriines'j, a* if she had been a giantess seventeen feet 
I high, ‘ I am ashamed of you to cry lor such a toy. Hast 
I thou not a good name and health, .dear friends, and 
! food and raiment? Beauty is a great gift, hut a 
I dangerous one, my daughter: it is ever the brightest 
; mver that is plucked, and the gayest butterfly the 
j child pur* .les; and in a century of years or so, whit’ll 
will be f he fairest, Thckla or thou ? ’ 

5 But Myra still wept for her lover’s sake. 

1 She was aroused by the cool uighfrair playing upon 
! her face, a *be water ripples up against the bow r s 
’of the bo: upon tly river. O wonder*, yonder in 
the distance lay the village, and the farmer’s white 
house gleaming in the moonlight, Swiftly', swiftly 
was she go;-' -not walking not flyyig, Vmt moving 
a *3 the bird nun when he folds his wings to reach the 
earth; m d on before her lightly sped her spirit-guide, 
i ' nd * O Win Hut do we go?’ said Myra in a great fear. 

W ‘Tin shah so-— thou shah, see,’ said the fairy, 

| looking back . 'loading her i lo head encouragingly. 

I ‘I will but sh* a tltee some I* know of, and then will 
j we re*; u.’ • • 

i oh,” on* it was a rapid journey ! By many a place 


where tin nill-folk held llioif gambols ^thromjh the 
forest, o «r the river, past the villages, without a 
pause, uii id they r.une within the city-gates, and up 
to a grand mansion, larger than the parish-church 
itself. You may bo sure they did not knock at the 
tf > r , but ante; *1 as tile light enters. Myra had never 
i such a palace before. The carpets were of velvet, 
and the hangings of silk; and there were great tall 
mirrors in wdiicli she tried to see herself, but the 
glass had* no reflection for her, and only showed her 
the stately furniture, and the grand pictures upon 
the walls, and the figure of the white-haired man wiio 
paced singly and slowly up and -down. Willingly 
would she have lingered to look round at all the 
.splendours ; but her guide passed on into a room quite 
es grand as those they had left, but where the light 
burnt dim, and where there* were thq tokens of the 
sick-chamber. The sick-nurso sat ip her easy-chftir 
and slumbered, and the patient lay witli*her wasted 


hands outside the clothes ; hut a linfcn cloth covered 
her face, so .that it was only from her low moans 
Myra knew she was aVake; for although the sufferer 
was coming very Aar tli^ spirit-world, she could rtot 
see those who sto|gl beside her, nor the tears that 
H>se to Myra’s pitying eyes as she traced the emaciated 
helpless figure.' As they looked, the sound of the 
chimes came through the open window, and the sick- 
nurse arose and went to the bed. 

‘ It is time, mademoiselle,’ said she, and so removed 
the face-cloth. « 

O* horror! it was worse than death, that hideous 
devourcr of life ! 

‘Kind, good nurse,’ said the girl gratefully — but 
Myra heard no more. The wails closed upon them, 
the light shone high above ^tlieir heads in the sick- 
room : they were Again upon their journey. 

‘ Oh, will She recover, madam?’ said Myra, for her 
good heart ached for this afflicted* one ; hut all the 
faijjv said was, ‘Wealth is a great gift, Myra;* and 
Myra hung her head abashed. < 

Into a poor quarter, where "the old wooden houses 
•were rickety and tumbling doiin, they came. The 
sweet summer-air did not enter with them, and the 
narrow streets rbse up to shut out the broad heavens 
and the stars. Alas ! to how many that dark uglf 
‘ poverty shuts out a sight of heaven itself! This house, 
where now they stopped, had no need of bolts or bars, 
like that they hgd left, for there was nothing within 
to tempt the thief, nor was there even the knocker on 
the door, for the only ones who came were Want and 
Misery, and they lived here as the other inmates, and 
had but to 'raise the latch to enter. Up the dark 
crooked stair, which creaked not beneath their tread, 
they passed, and into the topmost room. Trjily Want 
was before them, and could not go further, so had 
settled here; still all was decent. The Hour was clean ; 
the stove, where was set a broken mug with a few 
poor flowers, was bright; the bed upon the floor, where 
slept peacefully a young girl, was orderly. The lamp 
was not yet extinguished in this apartment, hut was 
raised to its highest, that the worker beside # it might 
Bee better the work at which she toiled ; and Mvni’s 
first thought, aB« she looked, was of Carl, for were 
they not the fine laced jackets of the soldiers the girl 
stitched! It was a brave, gay ensuring, and the bright 
light upon it made quite a picture in the poor chamber. 
This workwoman, thus struggling for to-morrow’s bread 
through the night, might* liaVe been yoy.g or pretrj», 
but you saw only her thin fingers, her pale face, and 
her heavy eyes. Presently she puts down the cloth. 
She is not weeping; O no! she is too well used to it. 
It is that bright fine colour that is killing, killing 
slowly her sight, and making tlyi sritorting eyfsVeep 
for themselves; so she* rests the#n, she closes them, 
she opens them*to look attentively upon hei> black 
dress, which gives some relief, and then goes on 
again.,. Theft Myra felj eagerly in her bosom for her 
little purse with the crown-piece, that she might lay it 
down by this poor maiden ; but ^s she looked, the 
sceno appeared to recede «from her ; the sleeper and 
waker melted into the mass of other sleepers and 
watchers ; another place rose up around her. 1 Thou 
Shalt see the sister of her whom we have left,’ said the 
Spirit ; hut Myra’s heart was sad for the grief she had 
already witnessed, and she would fain have seen no 
more. 1 t 

Still the hot stifling air of the quarter, and the dark 
dingy afreets ; but the houses were finer, the streets 
not silent, for there were people to and fpo. There 
was tbe afound of music in many of the houses, and 
firong;^$& windows came now and then a great burst 
ofiiraghter. They must have been jolly souls whs 
hgfcdhere, surqly ! There was a wine-shop still open 
wikis street : for although the shutters were up, the 
ii)0^i#wung backwards and forwards as the customers 


came anil went. And now they were thrown back 
wide — a great stream of light shone upon the pave** 
ment, and a crowd struggled out into the street; 
then many voices filled the air in foul oaths, and 
drunken shrieks, and mad laughter: and the revellers 
swaycfirto and fro, and then fell into a ring to see and 
cheer the fine sight in the.centre. O shame! Two 
women Struggling, fighting, scratching, and biting, like 
wild beasts let loose. £)ne of these unhappy ones was 
in her first youth, younger than Myra, more beautiful 
than Thekla. Truly it was fine sport for the men to 
stand *r(Jund and applaud these tigresses, mad with 
blood and drink, and to watch their torn clothes, their 
bleeding faces, their disorderly hair dragged out by 
handfuls ! ‘ Oh, little madam !’ cried Myra, sick and 

faint, ‘ let us go hence! — let me return! I have seen 
enough; never again will I complain!’ 

‘ We must soon part, Myra,* said her guide; ‘is 
there # no one you would look at before I bring thee 
Wick to the village?* And before Myra had time to 
pronounce the dear name, the fairy nodded and smiled 
good-humouredly, and flitted on ; this time very fast, 
for they hack it long wtiy to go. But it would take me 
longer to write of this journey than it took them to 
make it. Faster and faster! By farms and mills — 
by churches and villages— over the table-land of great 
mountain-ranges, through fertile valleys, and above 
vast masses of water, heaving and surging, they speed ; 
but Myra knows no fear — she goes to see the beloved 
one. And now the moon has set, and it is dark, 
although the dawn* is at hand, so that Myra cannot 
distinguish clearly the objects that surround her as 
they slacken their speed. She can only see a wide 
plain covered with dark masses— indistinct, and yet 
distinct from the earth or the sky. Here and there 
shine lights and now and then a voice breaks the 
stillness of the mgjit; but Myras hpart has already 
told her they are the camp and the battle-field that 
lie before her. Row thqy pass the baggage- wagons, 
and nnjv the long line of tents — now by a great multi- 
tude of men and horses renting ns they may — now by 
groups of good fellows sleeping, eating, drinking — now 
by the great guns drawn into position, and resting 
also until tU'*y shall thunder out their discord in the 
morning. So tliej' come to a small knot of comrades 
sitting around the watch-fire, and talking of the 
morrow ; and there sits Carl, nobler, handsomer than 
ever, with his face set with the earnest resolute look 
of those who must look death in the eyes before long. 
O how Myra longed to speak to him one word — to 
touch him, to let him know that she stood beside him ! 

‘ Bali ! it grows chill,’ said one of them ; ‘ for my 
part, I care not how soon the fun begins. Here, drink, 
brother, to the good ciiuse, and the girl you love best.’ 

And- Carl rose and uncovered his head, as he drank 
the sacred toast. ‘ The good God bless her ! ’ said he 
reverently. ‘ I could have fancied she stood beside me 
but a moment since.* • 1 

Then the loiid roll of the drum rose from that great 
sea of men, and the trumpet’s call was still ringing in 
Myra’s ears as it all faded under the dawning light, 
and she found herself again upon her bed at home, and 
her guide pausing to *bid her farewell before they 
parted. 

‘ O tell me, tell me,’ cried Myra in her agony, * will 
he be spared ? * Shall I see him once more ? O tell 
me this before we part ! ' 

And the fairy answered: ‘Cheer thee, child; Cali 
will return erejong ; and see, I grant thee likewise 
that which thou dost so earnestly desire.’ k 

When Myra opened her eyes in the morning, the 
bright warm sun was shining gaily in ; the air was Ml 
of butterflies and bees rejoicing in the day ; and she 
could hear her mother’s voice coming from the open 
window of the farm-kitchen, as she talked with her 
servant. Was it all a dream— the sick lady, the work** 
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woman, the revellers, and the battle-field — of had she 
really travelled with the fairy through the night, and 
seen all those sights ? It seemed now in the broad 
light impossible to believe, and yet it seemed all so 
distinct ; but, whether sleeping or waking, she hfid 
seen Carl, and had the little lady’s word that lie would 
escape in the fighl!. ‘ And lie loves me,’ thought she 
happily, ‘although I am not beautiful — yes. * J knew 
that well when he spoke my rAmie in his heart as he 
drank to me. And then, besides, I have health; nor 
need I toil for my bread. And 0 thank ^ie good 
Father that he holds my hand !’ * 

So Myra would have rested upon her bed all day, 
wondering and thinking of the visions and of Carl, 
always Carl, had she not heard her mother call loudly 
from the stair-foot: ‘Myra! Myra, child! — wilt thou 
sleep till the sun goes down ?’ Now, Madame Answeck 
was one of those brisk, good housewives that love to 
rule, and must be quickly obeyed ; so her da fighter 
dared not linger longer with her pleasant thought, 
but rose hastily, and, without casting even a glance gt 
her little mirror, ran below. The farmer had already 
finished his breakfast, and was now gating out to 
market ; and Myra had to run all the way down to the 
garden-gate to say : ‘ Good-day, my father,’ before she 
could overtake him. Then he nodded in his slow, 
solemn way, for he had not many words, and stared at 
her, as if he was puzzled to find out something; nor 
did he say anything, but turned and turned to look 
after her curiously, as she stood watching him from 
the gate, until the winding of the rsarl hul him. 

There were one or two of the farm-labourers crossing 
the yard as she returned to the house, and they also 
opened their eyes wide, and looked H lur strangely. 

* What is it ? ’ thought Myra. ‘ Perhaps, in my haste, 
I have fastened up my hair awry.’ But slg» was so 
light-heurted, tligt the next moment she had forgotten, 
and was tripping gaily into the k- chon, where Dame 
Answeck, and Margaret the maul, were busy at the 
household work. ‘Why daughter!’ said the mother 
raising her head to look *at her with surprise, and 
stopping herself short in her speech ; but Margaret 
clapped her hands, and cried: ‘Bless :no! mam’selle 
looks quite handsome to-day.’ Then Vyri remembered 
for the first time the words -of the fairy when she said : 
* I grant thee likewise that which thou desirest.’ But 
although B& yas dying with impatience. hIic dared 
not for very tSlmrnc run to her looking-gh* a, nor might 
she speak of the events of the night- as ~*o one may 
mention a fairy -gift without its being recalled. All 
the time she was eating her breakfast, the dame an- 1 
servant kept looking from their work at her wontDr- 
ingly, and Myra tried to catch a glimpse at herself *> 
the bright pewter-vessels around, but she could not 
see clearly ; so, as soon as she could get from the table, 
she flew up to her bedroom and her mirror. 

O joy! The wish of her heart had been granted. 
Kind, good true fairy ! Was ever so happy a girl ! The 
same — yet, oh, how changed! Yes, tliere was Myra 
to be sure, but no longer the Myra of yesterday — the 
eyes so much larger and darker, the complexion so 
delicate, and the bloom so rich, the mouth smaller, the 
whole expression down to the tips of her fingers radiant. 
Besides, she had surely grown tall, for in the place 
where her eyes used to come in the looking-glass, her 
pretty chin was now reflected. She could not take her 
eye* off the face she saw. She felt she would never be 
tired of gazing upon it; and even as she looked— just 
Hi you may have seen in a cathedral ti;o sun emerging 
from clouds^ aOd bringing out stronger and stronger 
each moment the glories of the stained windows — she 
too seemed every instant to shine out in her beauty 
more and more. She could have wept ; but She remem- 
bered her fine eyes, and spared them. What would 
' Carl say ? But she thought not so much of Carl as of 
Tfaatta. 


f j^nd now she was all impatience for the evening to 
come, that she might dress herself, and walk abroad 
upon the green to watch the neighbours’ glances, and 
sh&w mademoiselle that all tlje beauty in tjie world had 
not fallen to her share. Certain V, when one comes 
suddenly to riches, he does not know properly how #t> 
spend them, and Mym’s whole thought n&w was to 
display this new treasure. She could not bear that 
her petticoat should hide her little feet, nor that her 
handkerchief should cover her white nock* nor that 
her sltevos should wrap up her round fair arms. And 
now, when she walked abroad, she had enough of «nvy 
and admiration to satisfy any one. She knew well 
enough when two or three whispered together that they 
spoke of her, and were saying how well she looked* 
and wondering wlnit hn<J come to the Myra they had 
never before thought handsome. And Thekla 1 -oh, 
that was the real triumph - to sea her crd« •: and sullen, 
and not yet knowing what to thinlc ' f all. Then the 
more mademoiselle frowned, the nunje Myra smiled jgphe 
was not only radiant w^h good looks, but with good- 
humour, and her genfie heart felt even pain when 
the fickle young nieif, with whom the last beauty irf 
ever the fairest, began by degrees to desert her rival, 
and come about her. * 

i But one soon learns to value one’s self sufficiently. 
It was not long before Myra ceased to care for her 
conquests ; she now thought no one good enough for 
her, and pride took the place of ggod-nature. You 
should have seen how she drew up her figure ; how 
her lip curled haughtily; how her eyes no longer smiled, 
but flashed defiant, •scornful glances on all around. 
And when the neighbours said how much Myra Avas 
changed, they ineatit quite as much to express all she 
had lost, as what she had gained. Even Madame Ans- 
weck said, with a sigh, that her daughter was certainly 
altered ; and the fanner smoked his jiipe moodily, but 
said nothing. For when people are but plain, they 
must try to recommend themselves by gentleness and 
many winning ways; but great beauties often disdain 
such amiable artifices, and think their charms should 
command love ; and they are sometimes content to 
think rather of themselves than of others. 

But although Myra’s head was turned by all the 
admiration dv received, in her heart she was always 
faithful to Jar 1 . Sne^pever looked in her glass hut she 
smiled to tftink of him, and she was all impatience 
until he should return, so that he should seo the 
happiness tb'i awaited Aim#jind that # sho might shew 
her gallant lover to all the village. 

St John's Eve had come again. Myra had been a 
^ aiuty for a whole j T ear, and by this time had lost every 
}k "of her o’ 1 s ‘If. She covld not help smilingf*in 
her eye:. *» she dressed ft 1 beautiful hair for tbe 
festival before ncr i*lass, amjUthought of the homely 
face it 1 'd once shewn her. Did I %ny Mademoiselle 
ThckHJw">* a princess at the last year’s feast? Well, 
then, I m ist call Mademoiselle Myra sat le^st the 
queen of this. Where there is a queen, there is a 
court ; and l promise you Myra had hers, and Thekla 
was to-day only treated vritk the second-rate considera- 
tion of a deposed excellency. This was a fine turning 
of the tables nfoe the day she had crept to her 
beu and Avept, for her lover’s sake, that she was not 
fair; and remembering all she had suffered in that 
cruel struggle, her heart seemed to ySarn more and 
more for tiim/than it had for the whole year of her 
triumphs. Oh, when would he come ? When would 
these wicked wars be over, and the blue-eyed angel 
Peace briijtg the dear husband home! Then she recalled 
all she had seen with the fairy on the memorable 
night. She wondered if the poor lady had gone where 
there is no longer suffering — if the girl still worked 
through the night with her aching eyqs— if there was 
yet a hope for the fallen sister; bjit whatever she 
thought oi; while her admirers talked, while the music 
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placed, while she joined in the dance, ^here was always 
Cart with the noble head and the earnest look she 
had seen the night before the battle. She pictured himi 
ill her fancy marching lio^ie with the waving banners, 
and the gay musitVand the fine clothes, and then she 
thought of his delight and astonishment when ho 
should bdnold'her, and how 2*11 his comrades would 
envy him his ‘beautiful betrothed. « 

Alas! Carl was not to come back with all this 
grandeur/ for it is not always your truest hero who 
wears the most medals upon his breast, or whfm the 
people go out to cheer as lie rides home? 1 m triumph. 
There was no fine procession, no music, no banners, 
no bright Steel arms glancing in the sun. His clothes 
„were travel-soiled, his face was bronzed, his empty 
coat-sleeve was buttoned across his broad chest — for 
had he not given it, as he would willingly have given 
his life, for die good* cause of the beloved land ? — hut 
there was in his eyes tlu* happy look of those who 
retyirn home. What, now, was all that wear}" absence — 
what the privation Jind/langca— what the weary march 
and the sick-bed ?— he had coifie home. Home, because 
Hhe dear homely face graced it, l the kind gentle smile 
that had grown up in his heart with every recollection ; 
because it held 1 the treasure, the thought of which he 
had carried about like a charm into every sorrow aryl 
danger; the sacred woman whom he had seen in his 
memory as he prayed. So this honest soldier stood 1 
apart under tin*, trees, and looked anxiously at the | 
gay crowd for his friend; and the music placed, and 1 
the dancers danced, and he saw' no Myra to welcome ! 
him. 

What were all the handsome, light-hearted maidens to 
this man? — he wanted his own promised wife. She was 
not there, surely, as ho had been told : la* wpuld have 
retraced his steps to look for the dear one elsew here ; 
but when the villagers found him out, they raised a 
great shout of welcome, and surrounded him in their j 
simple delight. Myra’s heart beat fast, her cheeks ’ 
flushed, she trembled in her great joy, but, she did | 
not run to greet him. A great beauty moves with ; 
dignity. , 

‘There is thy old friend, Myra Answcck,' said some; 
and Curl waited to hear no more, hut was m a moment i 
beside her. ‘ Wilt thou not speak to me, Monsieur j 
Carl?’ said she proudly, as lie i^nod transfixed, gazing j 
in silence on the strange handsome face. 'Then it was | 
as if a great blow laid struck this brave soldier with I 
the gentle heu^t, as if luiliah heard thu^.his biido was ; 
no more. ‘Thou, Myra!’ he exclaim'd; and in Ins! 
cruel disappointment burst into tears. 1 

* * + « * 

f A dim sunshine struggling through the closed i 
blinds, a heavy weight of weakness weighing dfev^n the 

i i _ I f.i.i : 


fairies Jhd battle-fields, and 1 don’t know what all. 
Well, to be sure, young folkB have queer fancies/ Butt 
she did not tell her diiughter how she had been raving 
about her beauty. * And 1 have some good news for 
tfree tojj>. Thy friend Cari 1ms come home, and a fine 
Wiiy fie has been in about thee/ said the good woman 
with a smile, although the tears were in her eyes. 
Then prayed Myra : 1 Oh, my mother, only let me see 
myself; I wiH ask lio/niore;’ so the dame humoured 
her, and brought tlfc mirror to the sick girl. O 
happiness! there was the old honest plain face that 
Carl fftved — white and wasted, to be sure, now, but no 
scornful proud beauty. Then Myra thankfully folded 
her hands, and closed her eyes, and fell into a sweet 
sleep. 

Was it all a feverish fancy? or did some kind fairy 
really tcaeh her during the heavy hours of her illness? 
Who can tell MjJiat are the second causes by moans 
of which God renews the heart? Not 1, I am sure. 
Perhaps they are manifold ; perhaps they are different 
tp different people ; perhaps — but no matter ; in the 
present case, I am for the fairies, and I call this a 
lairy tale. * ‘ 
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hands, hanging upon *Che languid eyelids, fettering ; 
the tongue. Slt^vly, very slowly, Myra saw around her j 
her own little room, with the shadow of th£ leaves 
upon ^ie cufiain ; with^thc white drapery of her little 
bed hanging around, with the farmer’s wife at her 
sewing as she watched beside her child. And ‘Oh, 
my mother!’ was all Mynwcouhl whisper, as the tears 
of weakness ran down her poor white face. 

‘ Hush ! little one,’ said the mother tenderly, casting 
aside her work, and coming with her kind, anxious 
face to the bedside. ‘ Thank the good God thou art 
better ; the 1’eVor is gone.’ 

5 Am 1, then, ill?’ said Myra wondertaglyf 
* Thou hast had the fever, my daughter,’ answered 
the good dame, ‘ since the feast of St John. But thou 
must no $ tftlk yet a while.* Then Myra lay f for a long 
:e, holding her mother’s hand as she sat 
but by and by she said brokenly ; *Oh, 

my mother, is it all true? I thought I’ * 

ie could gay no mare. 

[/'flChere ! tliere^!-— >be still, my child,’ said the farmer’s 
»fe. ‘ To*liear how thou hast been chattering of 


TlIEODOllE, KING OK CORSICA. 

In t the month of April 17.SG, the inhabitants of the 
mi tall town of Aleria, on the eastern coast of Corsica 
— about hhlf-’vav between Bastia and Porto Vccchio — 
were assembled on all points commanding a view of 
the sea and the mouth of the small river Favignano, 
watching the manu uvres of a strange vessel which 
seemed to he making for their poit. Various were the 
surmises of the assembled groups. Some of the older 
mid more experienced, who had been sailors, declared 
she was f an Englisli-lmilt \essel; but what could be 
her intention in visiting Alena, was ji mjstery no one 
])relended to dmne. At length a boat was lowered, 
and several persons embarked in her for the purpose 
of lanctmg. The appearance of this party added to the 
surprise of the gaping multitude. The person who 
was evidently their chief, was a remarkably handsome 
man, of about fort; vcais of ace, dressed m a long 
scarlet le\at*tm* robe, with a wig, hat, and swo?d, 
which to the Corsican peasants seemed royal magni- 
ficence. He was attended by two young men in hand- 
some uniforms, and three persons in Oriental dresses. 
When the inhabitants of the New World gazed upon 
Columbus for the first, time, they could scarcely have 
felt mori* vender and curiosity than the simple people 
of Aleri.i, who crowded round the landing-place, and 
received their mysterious visitor with loud acclama- 
tions of welcome. lie replied to them with kindness 
and affability, which fhereasod t he enthusiasm caused 
by his handsome figure and magnificent appearance; 
but when he announced that he was come to Corsica, 
under the blessing of his holiness the pope, and with 
the aid and support *of the most powerful sovereigns of 
Europe, to deliver their island from tile abominable 
tyranny of the republic of Genoa, and to establish 
them as a free and independent people, the enthusiasm 
of those who comprehended the speech was communi- 
cated *to those who but half understood the meaning 
of freedom and independence, and a wild and frantic 
impulse w r as given to the assembled multitude. It was 
indeed some time before silence and order were suffi- 
ciently established to allow the illustrious stranger, to 
inform them, that he required the hospitality of their ” 
town till the suirmunitiou and stores he had brought 
with him, for the purpose of combating fetieir enemies*' 
could bo landed, and lie was ready to proceed against 
their Genoese masters. The principal people of Aleria 
came forward, and tendered their houses and anything 
they possessed to their promised deliverer. Marco, 
Or nano, one of the chief proprietors in the neighbour-, 
hood, was the person selected to have the honour of 
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receiving tike distinguished guest, who, as lie proceeded 
to the house of his host; scattered small sums of 
money amongst the crowd. 

TJie news of this extraordinary affair spread like 
wild-fire through the neighbouring villages. Yf om Li 
Petroni and Vadina, nearly the entire population 
flocked to Aleria; in a few hours, Luca Ornang, a near 
relative of the person into whose house the stranger 
was received, came in at the hetod of 100 men to oiler 
his services ; Simone Fabiani, another person of note in 
the neighbourhood, and I)r Grugliane do Miyo, with 
more tlmn 100 men on horseback, in a few hours were 
added to the force; and it was immediately decided to 
march southward, and seize the town of Porto Vecchio. 
Ten small brass guns and a stock of ammunition were 
landed from the vessel, and a proclamation issued, 
stating 4 that his excellcnza. Theodore del Baf Neuboff’ 
Grandee of Spain, Milordo of England, Duoa de 
Marse, Maresclial of France, Baron of the Holy i*oman 
Empire, Knight of the Golden Fleece, l*rince ol 
liome, and Viceroy of Corsica, was come to deliver' tli** 
brave inhabitants of the island from the iniquitous 
tyranny of the republic of Genoa, and to ’give liberty 
and independence to Corsica.’ 

Had an angel from Ileaven proclaimed the news, it 
could not ha\c been received with more implicit, con- 
fidence by the simple and ignorant race of islanders, 
who, groaning under the iron sway of their oppressors, 
were ready to grasp at any means of escape from 
their joke. From the time they first seized the island, 
it seems to have been considered bf tbe Giiefs of tbe 
most serene republic as a mine which was to be worked 
for the sole and express benefit of thidr relations ami 
dependents, who were sent in hot' !s t ' fleece the people 
of Corsica, and who did their work most ('fleet ually. 
Every soldo which could be drawn irom island, 
either in money* or in produce, was shippul oil to 
Genoa by the harpies who filled every ofiicc and 
employment that could be invented, to provide for 
the cadets and iinpovcrjsbi.’ branches of the Genoese 
noblesse. A state of inisbry and distress beyond 
imagination was the consequence: the small sums 
distributed by Theodore seemed prodigious to the 
starving population of Aleiia. 

On Sunday, April the 1 5th, another proclamation 
was issued «it Porto Vecchio, whcicfn it was stated, 
that by a lr ^ovention with the principal Corsican 
leaders, Theodore, Baron de Neuhofi) &c. * as declared 
king of Corsica; prodigious promises of slips, aims, 
and money were made m the names of the potentates 
of Europe, who were resolved to destroy the tyranny 
of the Genoese republic. The whole island was so. •» 
in arms ; Ajaccio, St Fiore nm and other principal 
towns, where the forces of the republic retained an 
influence, were blockaded; and the arrival of a Greek 
vessel, with q couple of cannon and a small supply of 
ammunition, gave assurance of the fulfilment of the 
promises road'* by Ms majesty Theodore I., raised the 
hopes of the Corsicans to the highest pitch, and spread 
dismay and consternation amongst the Genoese, who 
vented their fury in idle denunciations of Theodore as 
an impostor of the lowest grade (idfissinia condizione ), 
&*quack-dootor and an alchemist, a vagabond ami a 
sorcerer ! 

To the abuse lavished upon him by tbe serenisshna 
rtpubUiia, Theodore replied by another proclamation, 
dated 9th May, and not condescending to answer, much 
less to return, the abuse lavished upon him, declared 
4 that the republic had no right whatever in Corsica, 
haying seized it unjustly from the pope, for which 
offence they were still under the papal censure, and 
that their tyranny and injustice called for their 
expulsion from the island for ever.’ 

in the meanwhile, his majesty exercised all the 
aright of sovereignty, coined money, and appointed his* 
grand-officers of state, inflicted the punishment of 


dc/itji upon Signer Liiocioni and Captain Salides do 
Casaccoli, as guilty of high treason. This unfortunate 
•actj however* was avenged in tlfe true Corsicam spirit, 
which to this day has peopled the mountains with 
banditti. To avenge the death t*’ their friends, the 
relatives of the condemned traitors assassinated Simonff 
Fabiani, one of the firrft chiefs who haft .joined Theo- 
dore, and was appointed by him grnnd-chantellor of 
the kingdom. This custom of private vengeance was 
commenced under the iniquitous domination of the 
Genoese. When the islanders found that all justice was 
perverted in* those evil days, and that a bribe to*tlie 
ruling powers was sufficient, to purchase immunity for 
the worst crimes, the natural result was, that the 
friends and families ol those who had been murdered or» 
plundered took the punishment of the guilty into their 
own hands, and, if the offender himself escaped, inflicted 
their vengeance on one of Ids nearest, rd" lives. This* 
system was no doubt the origin of ti.e vndelta , which 
continues even to the present d^iy, though the laws»of 
France are now administered with strict justice and 
moderation. Many of these feuds, like those of our 
old border chieftains, are of very ancient date, and* 
generations have gone on waging a waj* of extermina- 
tion against their neighbours. Even in 1852, Sartena, 
oae of the chief towns in the south of the island, was 
in such a state that some of the principal inhabitants 
fled to the Sardinian islands for safety ; and shots were 
continually fired from the windows when any of the 
adverse faction passed the houses of their enemies. 
From statements published by the government, it 
appears that in the town of Forte, containing a popu- 
lation of 10,000, there were ninety-four cases of ven- 
detta in twelve years, the hero of one of which was a 
hoy only ♦ ( |iirtceu years of age, who shot a lad of his 
own age, in consequence of some childish quarrel. In 
Basti/i, the most civilised town in the island, the cases 
of murder from the same cause, and during the same 
period, from 1822 to INfifi, were fifty-nine; in Calvi, 
a small town»more remote, seventy -five. The police 
are on the alert at the present day ; but escape to the 
mountaii s is easy; and such crimes are regarded as 
justifiable acts of private warfare by a majority of tbe 
natives. • 

But to ret i u to King Theodore. Notwithstanding 
England an ^Franco (^claimed all knowledge of the 
affairs of Corsica, his star was in the ascendant; his 
affability and exceedingly popular manners gained him 
tbe affection -ill who camt within tjieir influence; 
the facility with which be spoke Italian and several 
( other languages served him much, and his riirone 
l a men bkuy to be firmly established: but funds were 
-Hiity* »o pur- ms supplies. Ko promised aid arrived 
from abroad, and stress and ou > union were the result. 
Corsica is even now if land of piA’erty : like the potatoes 
in Irolai jdiestnuts aflbid so easy r » means of sup- 
port. iitnr L even the labour required in cultivating 
the potato, dint the richest ln^l is left #icu\iiyated. 
Satisfied ' -th the harvest from their forests, like the 
acorn-feeding raccq^of elder tune, the chestnut is the 
support of great part of th* population. The rent of 
the land, and the wages of the servants in the woody 
districts, arepn ; ’ in chestnuts: these are sold atBastia 
and other ports; and together with the produce of the 
sale of their eggs, poultry, and pork in the peighbour- 
ing towns, the country population purchase the few 
necessaries* of clothing and other things they may 
require. So scarce even now is money in the villages, 
that sometimes it is impossible to obtain change for a 
five-franc piece. Bread is baked t only' once a week, 
and all supplies must be brought from some distant 
town fifteen or twenty miles off. Living within a 
day's drive of a butcher’s shop is no uncommon matter 
i in tbe island ; and this after the govermpent of Franca* 
have done so much to ameliorate the condition of the 
people, spending vast sums in making roflds and in 


public buildings, and by means of 1i constant inter- 
course with Marseille and Leghorn, increasing the 
Commerce as far as the indolent habits of the people* 
would permit. The state of affairs, then, more than 
a century ago, niutot have precluded the possibility of 
Raising fipids in the island to purchase the materials 
of war; what* small supplies coflld ho procured, appear- 
ing to have been paid for in oil 'and other produce. 
This state of affairs obliged Theodore to make a 
voyage to the continent; and, having appointed a 
council of regency, he sailed for Leghorn^ •• 
liftch, at tliat time, was the crooked policy of every 
state in Europe, that it is impossible to decide to 
what extent the bold adventurer bad been promised or 
•“received. There was not a government or a sovereign 
that would not have had recourse to any means of 
aggrandisement; and Theodore was undoubtedly known 
to all the courts ou the continent. Ilis father, a 
Prussian gentleman, mitered the ferviee of France, 
aiwi was governor* of J\?etz at the time Theodore was 
born in that city ; bit* the father died young, and lie 
was taken as a page into the service of one of the 
’princesses of France, and in due time received a 
commission in, a legnnent stationed in Alsace. Not 
satisfied with the French service, lie attached him- 
Bclf to the Baron de Gortz, favourite and minislVr 
of Charles XII., by whom lie was sent* into Spain, 
where lie succeeded in ingratiating himself with the 
Cardinal Albcnmi, at that time omnipotent in the 
peninsula. He now rose rapidly ; was raised by the 
cardinal to the rank of colonel, and obtained a grant 
of a large pension ; but Alberoni fell from his power, 
and was driven into exile. Theodore de Neuhoff how- 
eyer, had a facility in attaching to himself powerful 
friends, and gaining influence where inflif'uiee was 
most efficacious, and he became a friend and follower 
of the celebrated Duke de Riperda, who wielded for 
some time the power of Spain, and unfortunately, by 
way of promoting the interest of his favourite, married 
him to one of the maids of honour to the queen. 

Theodore de Ncuhoff left Ins wife, and went to Paris 
— the Genoese declared lie carried off’ h#r jewels. 
Arrived in Paris, he found all the world mad with the 
excitement cauSfd by Law’s wild schemes. Theodore 
threw himself with all his energy into the vortex ; and, 
like many thousands of other *\d ventures, made and 
lost a fortune with equal rapidity, lie then went to 
England, probably on some nohtieal scheme, for he is 
said to have Veen inad<5 a British peo|>*by the exiled 
princes. Such seems to have been the authentic history 
of his earlier career, befoic lie landed in Corsica. Some 
of the Genoese records add, that lie w:fi» made a sln\e 
by the Algerines; but there seems no other authority 
for this than a report that the Vnglish vessel m which 
he arrived in Corsica^ was said * to have come from 
Tunis. Iloweier this may be, ©n leading Corsica 
ho went to Leghorn, and not being able t<r procure 
the qgnplit.% lie sought there, proceeded from thence 
to Amsterdam, where he whs arrested lor debts 
incurred in prosecuting his plants. The Genoese, 
enchanted at such an dent, exerted every possible 
means to have him detained ; but lie not only contrived 
to extricate himself from his difficulties, but procured 
fresh means of aiding his Corsican adherents, who, 
undeterred bv the reported captivity of the king, and 
unseduced by the emissaries of the serenissima repub- 
3Uc% replied to the offer of a generalVamrfesty, which 
was held out to them by the Genoese, with cries of 
* Vwa el lie! Viva nostro padre! 1 Vessels in the mean- 
while arrived with arms and ammunition,, which were 
paid ^f,^a before, with oil and other products of the 
Aleria, Ornano defeated some Genoese 
trb^pf v lent against him; and the exultation of the 
isla^derB was, raised to the highest pitch when news 
was received faom the king of four frigates being on 
tpeir Corsica, and that Theodore himself was 


on board— the vessels being then as far as Lisbon on 
their way. The republic, 'in the greatest alarm, sent 
the most urgent entreaties for aid to France, and Henry 
responded to their prayers by sending some French 
troops f,o Nice. On the 27th *bf December 1 737, during 
the king’s absence, the Corsicans assembled at Corttf, 
and ne\y oaths of fidelity were taken to their king and 
independence. Another vessel arrived, and Te Deum 
was sung, the royal cafise still advancing in prosperity; 
and, notwithstanding 3000 French troops had landed at 
Basti|i, {he alarm of the Genoese increased. One frigate 
arrived from Theodore at the end of March, another 
early in May, bringing thirty-two cannon. Terms of 
accommodation were now offered by the republic, and 
hacked by France, so that affairs seemed likely to 
he amicably arranged. Theodore was to reign under 
the protection of Genoa and the guarantee of France ; 
lmt there seems to have been little sincerity on either 
fdde. * Fresh succours came under the Baron Droit, 
the king’s nephew ; and his majesty in person arrived in 
September, with three ships from Holland. Treachery, 
however, was at work ; reports were very current, and 
apparently t^cll founded, of designs to betray Theodore, 
and give him up to France. The relatives of Luccioni 
and Salidcs de Oasaeeoli were said to have sworn on 
the sacred relic's, at St, a Caterina dc Sisce, to destroy 
him. These relies consisted of some of the earth of 
which Adam was made, some almonds grown in para- 
dise, the rocD of Moses and Aaron, and other treasures 
of the same sort— highly venerated at that time by the 
Corsicans. They Vvere said to have been captured in 
a Spanish vessel on her way from Palestine , for ages 
their sanctity was unquestioned ; but they have now 
disappeared, and arc Tiearly forgotten. The king had 
by this time sufficient knowledge of his subjects to see 
the prudence of withdrawing for a time, and once more 
returned to Holland, where he procured three more 
vessels, and set forth again- for his island dominion. 
The voyage proved moot unfortunate; his vessels 
were 'driven to Naples, where lie was treacherously 
seized and imprisoned ; w$is sent to Gaeta, and after- 
wards to Terraeina, from whence lie escaped to Elba, 
and arrived in Corsica on the 16th of January, where 
he was received with enthusiasm. ITis subjects renewed 
their oaths of fidelity, and, taking advantage of their 
good disposition, he attacked the French, mid defeated 
them at Biguglin, driving them into Bqjgtia. In March 
1739, he took the extraordinary step m returning to 
Naples. From thence lie sent three more vessels; 
hut it now seems that Theodore was betraying his 
subjects, and was forming a secret treaty with the 
Marquis de Maillehois to surrender his crown to Don 
Philip of Spain. H^ was himself, however, in turn 
betrayed. lie escaped, nevertheless, the plots. of his 
enemies ; but the zeal of his friends had sunk under 
the difficulties of their situation and ; the intended 
treachery of their leader. 

Overwhelmed with debts, and abandoned on all 
sides, Theodore finally settled in Ldhdon, and became 
known to all the principal men of the day — to Dr 
Johnson, Walpole, and others of the literary world. 
Ilis contemporaries, however, had little respect for 
him. * Writing to Sir II 4 Mann, April 27, 1753, Horace 
Walpole says: ‘Your brother has sent you some 
weekly papers that are much in fashion, called The 
World. Three or four of them are by a friend of 
yours; one, in particular, I, wrote to promote a sub-* 
scription fot King Theodore, who is in prison for debt. 
Ilis majesty’s character is so bad, that it only raised 
L.50 ; and though that was so much aboVe his desert, 
it w as so much below his expectation, that he sent bis 
solicitor to threaten the printer with a prosecution for 
haying taken so much liberty with his names take 
notice, too, that he had accepted the money. Dodsley, 
you may believe, laughed at the lawyer ; but tliat does 
not lessen the dirty knavery. It would, indeed, have 
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made an excellent suit — a printer prosecuted for having 
solicited and obtained charity for a man in prison, that 
man not being mentioned by his right name, but by a 
mock-title, and the man himself not a native of t^e 
country. But I have donfe with countenancing jc^ngs ! ’ 
The poor man remained in prison till 17 .j 6, when he 
took the benefit of the Insolvency Act. On, leaVing 
the King’s Bench, he went in H hackney-coach to visit 
the Portuguese ambassador, vNio was unfortunately 
out of town ; and Theodore was driven to an obscure 
lodging which had been provided for him. J/ejr, ill, 
miserable, and nearly destitute,, a few days terminated 
his career, and he was buried in St Anne’s, Ilolborn. 

In another letter, September 1757, Horace Walpole 
says: *1 am putting up a stone in St Anne’s church- 
yard for your old friend King Theodore. In short, his 
history is too remarkable to perish. You will laugh 
to hear, that when I sent the inscription to the vestry 
for the approbation of the minister and churr*hwn!don|, 
they demurred, and took some days to consider whether 
they should suffer him to be called king of Corsica. 
Happily, they have acknor ledged his title l Here is 
the inscription ; over it is a crown, copied exactly 
from his coin : 

NEAR THIS 1’T.AOE IS INTERRED 

Theodore, Ivino of Corsica, 

WHO Dill) IN THIS I’ARISIl, DECEMBER 11, 17oG, 

i 

IMH ED ( ATK1.Y AFTER LEAVING! THE KING 1 * BENCH J'LIbOV, 

BY THE BBNKUT OF THE ACT OF INSOLVI M'V J 

1% 

IN CONSEQUENCE OF WHICH HE REGISTERED 
I1IS KINGDOM OF CORSICA 
FOR THE L’SF Or . TS rn’"'ITOR3. 

The kervc, great teacher, to a level l>riiw» 

Heroes and beggars, gallcy-blaves arid King*; 

Hut Tiu^xiutv tin-, lesson learned ere dead, 

Fate poured its lesions on his ' ving head, 

Hestowed a kingdom, -nnl denu <1 him bread ’ 


ELECTRIOTT Y. 

Ok no subject, perhaps, do text-hooks go sooner out of 
date than on the widely interesting o..c of electricity 
and its kindevd phenomena of magnetism, so rapid arc 
the strider 'mf progress in these sciences. The new 
contril utionfe.. again, are scattered over such a mul- 
titude of scientific journals, home and . 'reign, that 
only a man who makes a business of it can really 
know what bas been accomplished, and wliat lias not 
It is, therefore, a service, second only to diseove / 
when, from time to time, one competent t r the task 
undertakes to sift and reconstruct the old materials, 
and to bring together and incorporate with them 
all that is important of the new. Such a service 
Hr Noad is performing in the Manual of Electricity , of 
which Part i. liav. recently appeared.*" The subjects 
discussed in this present volume arc Electricity, Fric- 
tional and Voltaic; Thermo-electricity and Elcetro- 
phyaiology. In the Second Part, which is promised 
Boon, it is proposed to attempt a popular aecotmt of 
Magnetism, Diamagnetism, and Electro -dynamics, 
including a description of the principal Electric 
Telegraphs. 

The following extracts from the chapter on Electro- 
physiology ma> not be uninteresting jo those of our 
readers who^ormed their acquaintance with electrical 
sdettoe some twenty, or even ten years ago. The 

* i Manual of Electricity : including Galvanism , Magnetism, 
Diamagnetism, Electro -dynamics. Magneto -electricity, and the 
hfaptm; Telegraph, By llenry n. Kt>ad, Ph. 1),, , F.C 8,, &o» 
Fourth Edition. Part I. Electricity and Galvanism. London: 

George Knight & C3o. 1856. 


rejations of electricity to the animal body are no longer 
confined to a few isolated facts^ but are growing into 
>ii distinct branch of knowledge. 

The Muscular Electric Currant. — Proof of dhe existence 
of an electric current circulating through the muscle 
of a living animal, is obtained by introducing into a 
wound formed in the •muscle of a living animal the 
nerve of a prepare*! frog, in such a manner ’that the 
extremity of the nerve shall touch the bottom of the 
wound, and another part the edge; the* frog instantly 
contracts. The muscular electric current may be 
detected m animals for some time alter death; hut 
when it has once ceased, it cannot again he renewed. 
It is found in my mn as well as in cold blooded animals. 
By forming a muscular pile , Mattcucci succeeded iif 
giving considerable deflection to the needle of his 
galvanometer. The pile was thus foriyed : Five or 
six frogs were prepared and cut ifi half :: ! ’<er (jalvani’s 
plan, great care lining taken not td injure the muscle. 
The tliiglis wen' then cut m h*glf. a Ad so disposed that 
each hall-thigh should t^fnch the following, the faces of 
each turning the sany* way, and the interior of ono # 
coining into contact with the exterior of the next; so 
that oik* of the extremities of the pil# was formed of 
the interior of the muscle, while the other extremity 
v*as formed of the surface. The deviation [of the 
galvanometer J amounted to 15, ‘JO, 30, 40, GO degrees, 
according to the number of half-thighs By experi- 

menting on warm-blooded animals, stuck as pigeons, 
chickens, oxen, sheep, <X.c , ample evidence was obtained 
to prove, that whenever the interior of the muscle of a 
recently killed animal is, by the aid of a conducting 
substance, brought into contact with the ’surface, an 
electrical current is established, directed from the 
interior the surface, the intensity of which varies 
with the animal, and is increased in proportion to the 

number of elements disposed in the pile Mntteucci 

next instituted a series of experiments on living ani- 
nnls, the general results of which were the same as 
tiiose on nnijials recently killed, the current in ail 
cases movmg from the interior of the muscle to its 
surface, o>r more generally from the interior of the 
muscle to any conducting substance in communication 
with that surface.* lie thus sums tip the principal 
result? of h .. experiments on the muscular current: 

‘ 1. The intensity of tl* current varies for cold-blooded 
animals in proportion to the temperature of the 
medium in which they have lived for a certain time. 
2. Iti duration after death i^so muchithc less as the 
animal is more elevated in the scale of creation. 3. The 
intensity varies with the degree of nutrition of the 
1 iscle, and ft is always stron ,est in those musqj^s 

dele fcte gor; . d with blood and inflamed. 4. It is 
altogether ind* deat of t’ » integrity and activity 
of the milvor and sensorial nArvous system. 5. The 
influents otj narcotic poisons is null, or very feeble, on 
this curtai 

Amongst the different gaset^is poison sulj&iretted 
hydrogen t3 in a remarkable manner in weakening 
the intensity of thg muscular current, the direction of 
which is in every case tlfb same. More recently, 
M. Mattcucci has Ridded some further interesting and 
im/ortant info: . mtion on the subject of the muscular 
curr nt. He has obtained signs of tension at the 
two extremities of his muscular piles by # th© aid of the 
condenser. Ik* has also obtained electro-chemical 
decorrlposiHon T>y the current; and by a great number 
of experiments he has established that the intensity of 
the current i» in proportion to the activity of respira- 
tion, and ,that is proportionate to the rank of the 
animal in the scale of creation, whilst its duration 
after death varies in an opposite ratio. He has farther 
Studied the influence of different gases, and has ascet- 
; tained that the muscular pile acts equally in atmo- 
spheric air, in oxygen, in very rarefied air, in carbonic 
I acid, and in hydrogen/ ^ 




Extensive experiments have 'beep* made as to, l^he 
action of an electric current from a battery, ivhen made 
to traverse muscles ahd nerves. One set of reaults is« 
stated thus* ‘The curr^it which traverses a motor 
nerve in a living or recently killed animal, and which 
Continues to pass along this nerve for a certain time, 
so modifies itp excitability as to render it insensible to 
its pnsstfge as long as it traverses iiwthe same direction ; 
but the excitability of the nerve recovers under the 
influence of the same current directed in *a contrary 
w.'i} r : when, then, a nerve lias been thus modified by 
ihe*passage of a current, wc may restore to it the 
excitability it has lost by sending through it for a 
certain time a current, directed in a contrary way from 

dhat which destroyed its excitability It is an 

ascertained fact, that repos* 1 produces m a living animal, 
the nerves of which have lost their excitability by the 
action of an ‘electrical current, the same effect as the 


passage of a current through the nerves in a contrary 
disyction.’ * t 

1 The Relation between the {Filer h ic Current and the 
Unknown Force of the Nervous Ay&tem, — Is there an elec- 
trical current in the nerves of ‘a living animal? and 
can it be applied to the explanation of the functions 
j of the nervous system? .... Matteucci has sought 
unsuccessfully for an electrical current in the nerves tf 

f I a living animal Indeed, from wlnit is known of 

j the properties and laws of propagation of electricity, 
it seems impossible to contrive the existence of an 
electrical current included in the nerves ; in ordt r 
to admit it, such a disposition in the structure of the 
nervous system as would suffice to foirn a closed 
circuit nmdt be proved, but this anatomists have not 

yet done It i* certain that the nervous force, 

I whatever it may he, is not elect t irift/. IVlint relation, 

| then, is there between these two forces? Aiatteiicci's 
j laborious electrorphysiological inquiries lead him to 
I the following conclusions: There exists between the 
i electrical current and the unknown force of the 
! nervous system an analogy, which, if *t he not suj- 
| ccptiblc of the same degree of evidence, is, however, 
j of the same kind as that existing between hgat, light, 

: and electricity The development of electricity 

I by a crystal of tourmaline when heated, clearly proves 
! the relation between licnt and electricity : a similar 
relation between the nervous tyree and ^electricity is 
demonstrated by electric fishes. Electricity is not, 
however, the nervous force, any nioic than heal is 
electricity: throne ehawgeslnto the trite t*r in the one 
case, by the form of the integrant molecules of the 
crystal; and in the other, by the structure of the elec- 

t trie organs The nervous fluid in $ii$ hypotln ms 

iifwhat we suppose heat, electricity, and light to he — 
namely, a peculiar vibratory motion ft f ether.' *■ * 
Electricity of Plants.-* -By the nf*thod of experiment- 
ing employed l^/ Buffi the following general results 
were obtained “The roots, and all the 'interior 


parts jjf tbc*plants filial with sap, are in a permanently 
negative condition, while the moist or moistened surface 
of the fresh branches, leaves, flowers, and fruits, are 
permanently positively eleotric.” The direction of the 
current was always from the roots to the leaves, and 
(in parts of plants) from the place of severance to the 
external surface of the leaves ; even scratching*!! leaf 
had the effect of determining a current from the 
wounded to tfio entire portion.' 

^ 4r ’ 


/ THE FEATHER THAT BREAKS THE LOADED 

■ : camel’s back. 

I ' 4 One of the examiners of the Statistical Society of 
r . London came to a house in Marylebono in which there 
was one remarkable room. It was occupied, not by orne 
p ' . family, but by t five. A separate family ate, drank, and 
* * slept in each of # the four corners of this room; a fifth 
j J ’ occupied ittr centre. * How can you exist?’ said the visitor 


i 


to a poot woman whom he found in the room (the other 
inmates being absent on their several avocations) — 4 how 
can you possibly exist?’ 4 Oh, indeed, your honour/ she 
replied, 4 we did very well until the gentleman in the middle 
t<5ok iiyi lodger!' — Dr Southuood Smith. 

WHERE hast thou been, my beautiful 

SPRING? 

[’"hose versos are from Poems by Edward Capcrn, just published 
by Mr/Icgue : a little work that will repay perusal— although one 
would hardly think so from the injudicious preface with which 
the editor lias thought lit to trumpet the volume. The author is 
a rural postman, or letter-carrier, trudging thirteen miles a day, 
not excepting Sunday, between Bidelorri and Buckland Brewer, 
and supremely happy m the visits o( the muse, and a revenue of 
half a guinea a week J 

'V’tiuki: hast llum been, my beautiful Spring ? 

( To the sultry south, cm the swallow’s wing; 

Kissing the little kidnapped slave, 

Ere borne away cm the deep blue wave; 

Bi ushing *lhe tear fiom the mother's cheek, 

As she wept for her child at Mozambique ? 

Else whence eoinest thou with this potent charm. 
Chaining the winds to the frigid zone. 

Making the breast of Nature warm, 

And stilling old 'Winter’s undertone ? 

Where hast thou been, my beautiful Spring? 

Away with the Jumev-hee wandering, 

Sipping the nectar of famed Cashmere, 

Sporting amid the Turk’s parterre, 

(piaffing warm A ruby's balmy breeze, 

And spicy scents of the Ceylonese? 

Ebc whence eoinesL thou with thy odorous breath, 
Chafing the cheek to a rosy bloom, 

And scattering Mic poisonous air ofodeath, { 

By flinging abroad a i ich perfume ? j 

- ° I 

A\ here hast thou been, joy beautiful Spring ? j 

Up, *nnd lleaven’, ^music revelling? j 

For tiro tones of tnv song from the greenwood bush, | 
The lark in the sky, and the mountain thrush, 

Speak :i<if it were given to thee 
To list to seraphic minstrelsy. 

Aye there thou hast been. Not sunny' Erance, 

Or old Italia’s land of song*, 

Can furnish such notes for the poet’s dance, 

the melody poured fiom thy musical tongue. 

Where hast thou been, my beautiful Spring? 

Plucking rich plumes from the parroquot’s wing, 

Robbing the clouds of their rainbow' crest, 

Bathing thyself in the glorious west, 

Robing thy form in the peacock’s hues, 

And gatheiing pearls from the orient dews? 

Else whence contest thou, with this proud array 
Of beauties to sprinkle the russet w r ood, 

Those Lurtt-lilies bending us if to fray, 

And hyacinths fringing the marge of the flood? 

And tell me whence cmnctli, my beautiful Spring, 

Jvieh star of the earth, each odorous thing, 

These white-fringed daisies with golden-dipped eyes, 
These butter-cups gleaming like summer-lit skies, 

These violets adorned with rich purple and blue, 

Those primroses fragrant and innocent too ; 

And lastly, the sweetest and richest, l ween. 

Of all thy fair daughters, my beautiful Spring, 

The buddirifrs that stud all thy pathway^ with green, 

Say, where were they gathered to shake from thy 
wing ? ' 

Printed and Published by W. and K* Chammciw, 47 Eater* 
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STREET-BALL ADS OF TIIE WAR. 

• 

It will be for Mr Macaulay, in the hundredth volume 
of his History, to set forth the more prominent results 
of the war with Russia ; to tell us, or our descendants, 
how the balance of power in Europe* was n Toe ted 
thereby, or how the piosperity iff England was not 
affected at all hv the addition of Ten millions to the 
national debt. But there arc certain minor results 
which do not properly belong to the province of the 
historian, yet are worth recording for the. -benefit. of 
the philosophical and inquiring minds of a future 
generation. AW would he glad, for instance, that our 
friend the New Zealander, who in the ) oar two thou- 
Band and odd is to t-hetch the rui is of St P.nilV, had 
some notion of the extent to which 'he war has acted 
as a Popular Educator; of its contribution to geogra- 
phical and general information ; of how many L-pulsive 
and unpronounceable names of me. and places, before 
known only to reviewers and lending-article writers — 
who, ci off trio, know evi r< 1h ig — have become domes- 
ticated at our firesides. MV know there are some well- 
read people who will aver that \he war did not, and 
could not add anything to their stock of 1 lowledge ; 
but from these, pitying their want of candour, we 
turn confidently to the great, intelligent, information- 
seeking public, and invite that public to lay 

its hand on^its heart, and tell us lionc-' ly w hether, 
for example, it knew previously to the * ar what a 
Bashi-Bazouk was ? and whether it had not a vague 
notion that it was a long pipe with an amber mou + h 
piece, to the use of which the Turks are much addicLu * 
Also, we would ask whether it not probable, that f 
the civil service commissioners, under similar circum- 
stances, tried to ascertain wliat the candidates for 
office knew about Kars, a larger percentage of the 
answers wo^M have had reference to vehicles than 
to the Armenian stronghold? Would any one,' except 
the editor of Bell's Life , who, from his answers to 
correspondents, would appear to be a person of vast 
general information, ’ have undertaken three years 
ago to, give an off-hand statement of the geographical 
position of Petropaulovski ? In short, without accu- 
mulating. examples, we would put it to the nation at 
large, whether or not it has some fresh knowledge 
more or less useful to set off as p& contra to the 
expense of the" wfcr? * • 

!A^id,th^n what a gush of song wo owe to the same 
cause I The original Hippocrcne, we all know, was due 
to the hoof of Pegasus ; but it would seem as if Lord 
Qerdlg&ft’s charger had opened a fresh tap, so to speak. 
Dur poets, one and all, frOm Tennyson to Tupper, 
have fiad their trumpet-stops out, and have discoursed 


most eloquent martial music. For the first time these 
forty years, there ^ias been a bn sir . iiid for warlike 

rhymes; and transactions in ‘ bra\;e - grave,’ 4 fiel^J — | 
yield,’ ‘lbe — no!’ ‘ fly-^die,’ \01d England’s banner | 
— fare thee well, Anna,' have gone off freely. At our : 
concerts, good -naturefi -looking gentlemen with mous- | 
laches, bass voices, and lay-down collnys, have growled [ 
forth sentiments of a bellicose, not to say blood-thirsty 
italure. Our music-publishers have been unwearied in 
stimulating us tar ‘ Cheer for the Red White and Blue/ 
and in asking ‘ Wliat will they say yi England with 
piano accompaniment price two shillings?’ But it is 
in our street-ballad,"*, the lowest notes in our sonic uf ! 
harmony, that martial enthusiasm may be had in any ' 
<piantitj r . 

We have now before us ample evidence of the 
inspiring •effect' of war on the poets of Leather Lane 
and the ‘Dials.’ It is in the form of a sheaf of pure 
unadulterated street-ballads, with all the character- 
istics of that class of literature strongly developed. 
i s usual, th^ paper is llimsy, the type apparently 
selected lrom what printers call ‘ pie,’ without any 
regard tr the proprieties of capitals, small letters, or 
italics. The feeble superannuated wood-cuts have that 
no-connoctmn-vhatcvor with the subject, which seems 
essential to alhtd illustration. Here and there solemn 
black patclicf, like strTps of court-plaster, join words 
together, or leave the end of a line to be filled up 
by the i mag*-' , >alon of tlte wader. There are comic 
ballad* inexpressibly dreary, and serious ballads par- 
ticularly fii'inv. Orthography, etymology, syntax, and 
i isody arc Utterly disregarded. Long words 

hrasoo’ ^ - abound, for ur ballad-buyer sets 
great store by x , jiyjjy Unifies, iyid loves a good half- 
penny’s ’ orlb for h’* s half-penny. Oye other feature 
they- ha. e common: uncouth, absurd, and occasion- 
ally coarse ,is they are, every ory> of them if lioy^t and 
hearty, si iking out manfully for justice and against 
oppression. Furthermore, in the whole bundle — and 
it is not a thin one— coming though it does from that 
cla^s on which war tells most severely, there is not 
one word of complaint, not one murmur, no shrinking 
from a righteous cause, because bread may be dear and 
wages low. • 

For this, l if Ar no other reason, we think our war- 
ballads deserve notice among the minor results of the 
war. All honour to those who fought and fell, but 
let us nut "forget those at home who bore their part 
! oi the struggle without flinching. If they had no 
sjiot or shell to face, neither bad they pride, pompj 
and circumstance for stimulants ; amj yet it mUst 
have sorely tried the * pluck ’ of many, a paterfamilias 
| in low-life to see four pair of small ehilblfcined feet, 


and not cry out for peace and new sfioes— to look j-t 
the poor apology for a fourpenny loaf, and keep aloof 
“ from Hyde Park, where mischievous urchins w^re 
. pelting the policeman. From first to last, the voice of 
the masses. has been steadily for war. Peace-lecturers, 
armed with seductive financial « arguments, or delicate 
subtleties of international policy, always found them- 
selves in n minority : it was enough that the cause 
was that of freedom and justice. Truly it is pleasant, 
in tjiese degenerate days, as Smelfungiys insists on 
callirlg the present time, to light on any evidence that 
the old chivalrous spirit is not yet quite extinct in the 
nation of shopkeepers. 

*' Should any further apology for introducing our 
specimens be required, we would say, with Scott, that 
/♦ the tradition conveyed in ancient ditties and ballads 
is necessary to eonfirhi or correct intelligence collected 
from more certain sources.’ 'Die fouler will at once 
observe that it is U duty we owe to him, to posterity, 
and to the New’ Zealiffuier aty>ve mentioned, to call 
<jtiincly attention to these pieces, of popular poetry, so 
that, rescued from the oblivion that would otherwise, 
we fear, await* many of them, they may ultimately 
pass into the condition of ‘ ancient ditties and ballads.’ 
j Your halladibt has a great eye for details. Hear lin'd 
he thus sings of the warriors of Inkcrmann : 

They had no ammunition to light with, 

And this the whole nation must own, 

* Those brave hearts instead of retreating, 

Fought out the battle with stones. 

And again : 

The Guards, led on by Cambridge, w'ore next brought into 
action, 

And vi ell these splendid soldiers their honour did maintain, 
Colour-sergeant Davis took good satisfaction, 

Five & twenty Russians by this grenadier was slain. 
Upon that day the colours he did save the\ say, 

! And his manl) form the Russians did oppose, 

With musket elubb’d through fiie and smoke their ranks 
lie broke, r 

This grand conversation on Sebastopol arose. 

The last line presents considerable difficulties to the 
critic. Can Colour-sergeant Mavis’s iitferview with 
the twenty-five Russians he strictly called 4 a con- 
versation / unless, indeed, we assume that the word is 
used in the same 8on«e c, as "debate’ n f^Chevy Chase-' 
We are inclined, however, to believe that the poem, of 
which our extract forms a part, is an imitation of an 
qj*der ballad, the Conversation on NapukoV, and that the 
burden or refrain of the latter is preserved throughout, 
from a laudable desire to copy /lie original fiitfl fully, 
even to the sacrificing*!)!' perspicuity. That 4 fire and 
smoke/ too, woifkl seem to have l>?en suggested by a 
line in the Rejected Addresses — but let u^’ not be 
hypewHticti. < 

It is refresliing, after a forty years’ peace, to meet 
with the sturdy, old-fashioned Jgtm Bullisms, tliose 
dogged assertions of British invincibility under any 
Circumstances, in which our fathers UBed to delight; 
and curious it is, and satisfactory too, to hear the 
English street-minstrel, who, at the beginning of the 
present centqry, could scarcely find words to express 
his contempt of France, now lifting up his voice in 
‘ pfaiee of French valour, and actually admitting the 
Gaul to an equality with the great, glorious, and never- 
to-beHSlifficiently-extolled Briton. Unlike, however, his 
predecessors in the olden time, who, whilp glorifying 
their friends, could do honour to the courage of their 
foes, the ballad- writer of these days is a pure partisan. 
His side is alone brave and virtuous; the othei 1 , 
because it is the other,* is necessarily cowardly, mean, 
and generally • despicable. But, however we may 

deplore this fanaticism, we cannot deny that it* 


occasionally infuses spirit into his compositions, as in 
the following instance : — • 

Here’s to the Allied Powers, 

1 My boys, with thsee times three 

c f That beat the cowardly Russians 
Then gain’d a victory ; 

‘ Tli o’ the Russians fought us two to 1 
. With fire sword and ball 

To Frenclnifcn and Britannia’s sons 
V They was no use at all. 

* 

What could he more terse and idiomatic than this 
mode of expressing Russian inferiority ? 

Owing to gunpowder, steam, the Minie-rifle, anrl 
other causes, which we need not now mention, the art 
of war has been considerably modified, and in conse- 
quence the position of the war-poet is very different 
from what it used to be. Strategical authorities do 
iy>t now consider the presence of a marching minstrel 
essential to the success of a campaign. Tyr tarns no 
Icngcr goes fortli with the army to t he fight, or attunes 
his lyre to the crash of the battle-field ; he stays at 
home, and receives his inspiration per electric-telegraph. 
He lias, therefore, greater opportunities for reflection, 
and is more of a moralist and a philosopher than in 
da) & of yore. We have never seen a battle, but we 
can easil) imagine that, in close proximity to one, a 
calm and contemplative atyle of composition is not so 
readil) attainable as under circumstances where the 
shouts of the victors arc replaced by Cheer , Boys, Cheer , 
from a distant bfirrel-organ, where, instead of the 
groans of the wounded, we have only the voice- of Mrs 
Tyrtieus bewailing a superadded penny in the price 
of moist-sugar. Not the largest, but perhaps the most 
interesting part of our collection, consists of ballads 
written *m this spirit. Here is an example of the 
philosophico- allegorical style: it is,^for some reason 
best known to the poet, entitled The Russian Bear: 

As a fair one of England was musing by the rolling sea, 
There came a wayworn traveller and landed by her side, 
That goddess of the British throne, whose robes was rich 
and costly. 

Which htiijcl: the stranger with amaze, and thus to her ho 
cried — 

The stranger is rather prolix, perhaps owing to the 
amaze with which he is struck, so we will merely give 
the substance of Ills remark. He infuYms the lady 
(whether her present gracious Majesty, or the female 
whose portrait we see on that side of a half-penny 
known in polite circles as the 4 tail/ we know not) 
that her enemies threaten hostilities; he deprecates 
inactivity — recommends her to strengthen her navy, 
and promises victory if his advice is attended to. The 
lady replies, and we are at a loss which to admire 
most, her noble self-reliance, or her extreme politeness. 

That lady did "in diamonds shine, and to conversation did 
incline. • 

dust like some spotless beauty that goddess did reply, 

4 1 thank you noble stranger, and may you meet no ill design. 
The lion when again aroused will conquer or will die r ; 

But slow to anger he’ll remain, Britannia’s rights he will 
* maintain, » „ 

Enemies you may insult that monarch if you dare* 

Nicholas remains our foe, and will towards the Turkey go. 
Arouse up little England and stop the Russian bear/ 

* The stranger, who is evidently a man of action, , , 
dissatisfied wit^'the evasive tone of the lady*| answer, 
still urges the necessity of such immediate measures \ 
against the Muscovites as will teach them that 

They must mind how they behave, and not the Turkey for 
to crave. , 

And finally, the lady, who is obviously wearied with 
his verbosity, brings the interview to a dole by 


adopting his views— not so much, we fear, from con- 
viction, as from a desire to*be rid of so long-winded a 
Mentor. 

0 strenger, stronger, say no more, the bunch of rosetf I 

adore, I * 

The shamrock, thistle, and the rose will boldly stand the 
cause, * * 

They’ll defend Britannia's shore as monarchy did in days 
of yore, \ 

Those hearts of oak with bravery will conquer in the w a*s ; 
Those warlike instruments pull down, that long* ago has 
rusty grown, 

And gallant shipping box to sea, and for defence prepare. 
If treachery it is not shown, then the day will be our own, 

Arouse up little England and stop the Russian bear. 

In the last stanza, the reader will perceive something 
of that suggestive obscurity which forms the chief 
attraction of much of the poetry belonging fc> the 
present age. But, lest the ladj^s diction docs nut 
present any sufficient difficulty, we arc happy to have 
it in our power to offer a passage from a Preston ballad 
which is as perfectly incomprehensible rd anything in 
the language : 

And Omar Pasha’s generalship, 

Made the Russian judgment reel; 

And what dismay M them more than all, 

The Turks charged them with steel. 

This might have made the Emperor, ' 

To rush his \ unitary pride; 

But those that will not lake tulvicr. 

Must the consequence abide. i 

Before wc put away the ordinal, we must steal a few 
more lines, whjcli, though mUdligioL, j re worth quoting : 

Let him remain at Petersburg, # 

Otherwise Mosroe; 

And cotfcnc his wild ambith a, 

To his load of ice and siimv : 

But Oh ! may g; .u h s Providence, 

! Stay this striie in time ; 

And may good-will and uftitv, 
l Prcvadc o’er every clime. 

And the parent’s fears, the widow's tears, 

The orphan’s sad implore; 

crimson flood of human blood, 

I**, known on earth no more. 

The idea of treachery", which seems to give the 
heroine of the former piece some uneasiness, is a 
great favourite with t#io ballad-writers, as, indeed, P 
wns with the populace at the beginning of the "'ar. 
Every one recollects the absurd rumours that wc. 
rife some two years ago, when politicians raved ab cf^ 
interlined dispatches and treachery' in high places, ami 
would have it that the war was a sham, and that the 
noble lord then at the head of the government was in 
the pay of the enemy; or, in the words of an intelligent 
omnibus-cunouctqr of our acquaintance*, that 4 llaber- 
deen was a Kooahian, and the whole tiling was a 
cross ; and that was where it was.’ All these were 
eagerly seized by the ballad-makers. "Well they knew, 
the rogues, how to catch and cook the v maids — to 
serve them up appetisingly garnished and stuffed— 

1 horribly stuffed with epithets of war,’ for the delec- 
tation of the populace, always pleased with a good 
grievance* 

That story about the dispatches gave rise to several 
(Copies of vers s, one of which load^ off with these 
remarkable |ines : * 

The Turkish war both near and far, 

, Has played the very deuce then, 

And Little Al> the royal pal } t 
, > They say lias turned a Russian. 

The poet then indulges in some strong observations oh 
tfiadWnand^dealingy and, having brought his indignation 


op to boiling-point, bio ws off his steam in the following 
sweeping anathema, incoherent from sheer passion : — 

Bad luck they say both night and day 
To the 6’oftugs and flie Isumbugs 
The wirtombugs, the searombugs, * 

And all the fxerman liorsc-ruga,; 

And all that will the laws obstruct • 

The peterbugs and Prussians, 

May providence protect the Turks 
• And massacre the Russians. 

• « 
After this, to read Lord John Russell’s Lament — so 
full of quiet pathos, especially where he says: 

I went like a fairy plenipotentiary • 

To the town of Vienna, to«settle the war 
But they’ll not me believe then, they vo v . I’ve deceived them, 
And call me a friend of the great Russia” vir — 

• 

is like rounding the picr-heacj at Eolkstonc, into ^he 
placid waters of the harbour, lifter a rough night in 
the Channel. 

The unsatisfactory* nature of the negotiations at? 
Vienna was also a favourite subject. One of the 
ballads on this topic is remarkable lof the bold com- 
prehensive view' it takes of the whole business : 

The Northern Despot has pul forth a claim 
To dismember Tmkej, I tell youjilain, 

To hack his pretensions being void of all truth 
Ilis€Lrmy he sent to tin* banks of the Pruth. * 

It seems an if England had nothing to lose, 

By the eowunlly policy she now pursuits, 

But the shake is enoumms, believe what I say, 

Ard a difficult game she has got now to play; 

Fit’ if in Turkey the* Russian t an stand, 

Our Indian possessions are at his command. 

If Peel was alive it would notbcUic ease, 

Nor the flag of old England to suffer disgrace ; 
Instead of humbugging* with letter and pen, 

It is Indicts and hajonets to Russia he'd send, 

And England as usual would he in the front, 

W ; th Sawney & Paddy the bear he would hunt. 

Vice the grumble ! Apart from its* uses as a relaxa- 
tion and a ’ version, it occasionally has others. Who 
can say th .t the growljj ot the lion at home did not do 
something for the lion abroad in the way of greatcoats 
and roasted coffee? 

The , ys of the Tiritinh Army pi Sebastopol is 

a title under winch the ballad-writer, we will not say 
grumbles, but laments after his own fashion, in r. strain 
. omely enough hut full of good healthy feeling, as may 
j sejy; oy the e e .tracts : ** 

All you who live at horyd in eas , agid sleep on beds of down, 
Pi mv tl uk of our Jiravc soldiers who Jio frozen on the 
gn.tc'h' 

In the ran^ before Sebastopol, in mud up to ,^ieir knees, 
The liuwe of our army there, hat perished by disw&e. 

From the camp to B^Iaklava like horses they do work, 

Up to their knees in mud am# snow, with neither shoes or 
shirt, 

Ti.en slaving ii .renches and guarding of the ground, 
Crush’d with fatigue and hunger, they in deaths cold arras 
are found. 

• 

I heard a m|id kfnenting, in grief— she scardfe could stand— 
Saying, mj father died at Alma, and my love at lnkerman ; 
My brother dear was wounded by the curs’d enemy 
And now lies m the hospital in the town of Scutari 

In filth and dirt, without a shirt to shield them from the 
•cold, 

A wet blanket wrapped around them, how dreadful to 
behold; * * " ' 

Without a bed to lie their head, but arc eompelled alas l 
To Uo fatigued and hungry upon the frozen gr&ts. 
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O God protect our soldiers with thy all mighty hand, * , 
Grant them a victory, ai<l guide them to their native land ; 
Befriend their wives and children since war caused thgm 
, to part, * t 

Protect their aged pafents, and ease their aching heart. 

This is beyond 'criticism, and a\iovc ridicule: the lines 
are honest, anti bid Martinus Scriblfjrus avaunt. 

Here are some Ycrses in honour of a lady, to whom 
belongs, nflt out of mere courtesy, that fine old Saxon 
title in which the patent of nobility is derived^ from 
Chatty : * 

God sent this woman to succour the brave, 

Some thousands she's sav’d from an untimely grave 
*> Her eyes beam with pleasure, she's bounteous and good. 
The wants of the wounded are by her understood 
With fever some brought in, with life almost gone 
Some with dismantle limbs, some to fragments is torn, 
But they keep up their spints, their e heaits never fail 
Jiow they’re chper’d by the piesenee of a sweet 
Nightingale. * c 

Her heart it means good— for no bounty she‘11 talre 
She'd lay down her life for the pbor soldier's sake 
She prays for the dying, she gives peace to the brave. 

She feels that a soldier has a soul to he saved. 

The wounded they love her, as it has been seen, t 

She’s the soldier’s preserver, they call her their queen, 
May God give her strength, &. her heart never tail, 

One of lleaven^s best gifts is Aliss Nightingale. 

The wives of the wounded how thankful are they. 

Their husbands are car’d for, how happy aic'they, 
Whate’er her country, this gift God has gi\cn 
The soldiers they say shots an angel from Heaven 
Sing praise to this woman, and deny it who can ' 

An d all women was sent for the comfort of m.jn. 

Iters hope no more against ihorn you‘11 rail, 

Treat them wel^and they ‘11 pro\e like Miss Nightingale. 

We learn from the trade that no ballad of the day 
has been so popular as the above, and our own 
observation would lead us to believe the statement. 
We see it every day' exhibited at nil the temples and 
shrines of the strcct-muse ; in the window of the \ 
clieap-toy and confectionary' warehouse; in company' i 
with lmrd-bakc, # pnper-kites, and theatrical portraits ; j 
and fluttering in the wind among the broadsides of 
the al fresco ballad-monger. Oiir own cogy was bought 
from an old fellow', whom we found in Tottenham 
Court Hoad one cold evening last winter, doling out 
the words in«a sort (ft' recitative trf a large and 
attentive audience; and the way in which, at the end 
of each verse, the halfpence came in, and the copies 
out, shewed how the writer had ’expressed the 
sentiments of his public. For our # part, we do not 
mind admitting that we would like to know tffe nonest 
fellow who wrote these* lines— for* an honest fellow we 
will believe hint* not heeding the minister* suggestion, 
that bis fervour is a pretence, and his scntimfnt made 
up fbft£he Market ; and, glad we are to find that, among 
the dwellers in courts and alleys, there are those who 
can write, and those who can enjojf,’ manly anrl whole- 
some poetry'. We use tlfii word advisedly', for, be it 
remembered, ‘poetry* is no more $ definite term than 
‘sugar:’ there is ‘moist-brown’ as well as ‘crushed- 
lump,’ and the saccharine properties are present in each. 

. A man may unable to appreciate Milton and ‘Best- 
loaf-at-sevenpence/ but it does not follow, therefore, 
thfrt he drinks his cup of life unsweetened. tflhat which 
is coarse and unrefined to another, may r suit exactly 
his requirements and taste, and possibly be all the more 
acceptable to his palate because it lacks that refine- 
ment which the more highly educated organ finds 
netie&s&ry. There is no disguising the fact," that the 
fashionable poettfy of the time is pot for the coit- 
surneh of moist sugav ; still, these latter have a 
something in lieu thereof; and when we find that 
something sound and healthy' in its tone, let us not 


be hard about an uncouth rhyme, or a syllable more 
or less. 

* After this dissertation on poetry and sugar, a ‘gentle 
taje of love and languishmcnt’ will be a fitting refresh- 
ment, ,ajnd such a one wehavtfin 

‘ THU T1ALTI.C LOVERS.’ 

In Southampton Cityfii damsel pretty', 
r A rich merchant V daughter as you shall hear 
t Hid fall in love wittf a brisk young sailor, 

» Who had engaged with Sir Charles Napier, 
r J*b sail with him to the war in Turkey, 

And leave behind him this maiden sweet, 

He said my dailing we must, be parting, 

I’m bound to go with the Baltic fleet. 

chorus. 

Young men and maidens attend I pray then. 

It’s of a danincl and her .lack Tar, 

A merchant’s daughter who follow'd after, 
f llcr jolly sailor to the Turkish war. 

M As they were walking and sweetly talking, 

While ty'ars wore tailing from her eyes bright 
And the British fleet was so proudly sailing, 

Between Southampton & the isle of Wight : 

If you deceive me, she cried and leave me, 

After my darling I soon will steer, 

1 will dress myself in sailors attire, 

And join the fleet with Sir Charles Napier. 

lie said, my Mary’, my charming fairy, 

Are you deranged or what can you mean? 

On board the Wellington you know I’ve enter’d 
To fight ibe Russians end sevre my Queen: 

She said, dear Thomas you did me promise, 

You would not h\ur me in accents sweet, 

And if you leave me. I’ll not deceive tfteo, 

Bf.t sail with you in the Baltic fleet. 

Her cruel fathei 1 did watch these Infers, 

With two policemen as we are told, 

Ajul on the beach seized his lovely daughter, 

And love her from hejj young sailor bold. 

Then in a garret qo did confine her, 

On bicad and water by d ly and night, 

But she escaped uid broke thro’ a window’, 

And vault to Portsmouth in great delight. 

Observe how the sterling metal of the poet’s soul 
shines out here. In the noble simplicity of hist .heart, 
bo cannot credit the extreme baseness i 1 ! the father: 
lie gives it as a matter of hearsay that the lovers were 
watched in the manner described ; lmd it been with 
a telescope, he would have believed it, but with two 
policemen — vie cicilibile nefas. 

She drest herself qi sailors clothing, 

Jacket and trousers this damsel sweet, 

To the rendezvous then away she hasten’d, 

And boldly enter’d for the Baltic fleet. 

With other sailors from Portsmouth Harbour, 

Unto the Buke of Wellington on board did steer 
This lovely maiden and female sailor, 

Commanded by brave Charley Napier. 

Tre she departed quite broken-hearted, 

Her father died full of pain and grief, 

And out of measure left all hiss treasure, 

To the female hero of the Baltic fleet. 

But lovely Mary did do her duty, 

Her pretty hands daubed with pitch and tar, 

All eyes on board gazed on this sweet beauty, 

As they were sailing to the Turkish war. \ 

One lovely«moraing the fleet had warning, 

To fight the Russians at seven bolls* ^ 1 

And her true lover did her discover, 

Anri met his Mary at the Dardanelles. 

Young Thomas raved & appear’d quite frantic* f 
And from Mary's eyes stream'd large briney tears* 
To the quarter deck they both were taken, 

And the secret told to Sir Charles Napier. 
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Old Charley said, you &re an angel, 

You are an angel I plainly see, 

You love y,pur Queen and you love a sailor, 

And soon made happy you both shall be ; 

Your passions smothe? embrace each other, f 

You together shall to Old England steer, ■ * 

The sailors smiled whilc-the two fond lovers, 

Sang, God save the Que&i and Sir Charley Napier. 

Now in a mansion near to Southampton, 

Dwells Tom, and Mary his lovely bride, 

With sweet emotion they view the ocean » # 

And behold the ships on the silvery tide : 

While time is rolling they ’vc no controlling 
Tom loves his Mary his wife so sweet, 

In every weather they sing together, 

God save sir Charles and the Baltic fleet. 

While in the frame of mind which the above naturally 
induces, and with its music still in our ears, we jiumot 
be expected to return to such ungeniul themes 
bloodshed or politics. Besides, even now while \^e 
write, the bells are pealing merrily on every side, 
ringing out two years of war: ringing who knows 
how many r , of peace, and they sbem to say w ith Mrs 
Malaprop, ‘No delusions to the past/ Of the peace, 
esto perpetva would he a vain and impolitic w ish • hut 
we will say, and with all possible respect and affection 
for the writers, may it he long before we are enabled 
to make up such another bundle of war-ballads as that 
which now lies beside us. 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE GENERATION 
OF INSECTS. 

Tiik belief in the generation of insects frojn putrid 
animal matter, lyhich is now confined, it' it exist at all, 
to the most illiterate, prevailed universally amongst 
the learned down nearly to the close of the m ."ulecnlb 
century. IIovv it came u) he < xplodcri, it is our present 
purpose to relate. * 

There lived in Florence, about the year 1<>^(), a 
physician of the name of Francesco lid 1 ,** a ho was led 
by circumstances, which it is unnece^a ry to recount, 
to question, the truth of tin* prevalent opinion. In 
order, 'ihercftii, to put it to the test of experiment, lie 
caused threl ‘snakes, of a species which h • calls Am/m 
d' EHCuhjuo 9 to he killed, and put into an open box. The 
snakes were soon covered with small maggots, which 
daily increased both in size and numbers ; they were 
all shaped alike, being conical, but their dinien«m\ >* 
varied considerably. Having consumed the flesh of the 
reptiles in an amazingly short tune, they all succeeded 
in escaping unobserved through the fissures of the box, 
leaving the naked bones of the snakes in a corner. ■ In 
further prosecution of his experiment, Bedi had other 
three snakes killed, and put into a box as before. In a 
few days, they w<*Ve peopled with maggots of the same 
shape as the former; but some, smaller than the rest, 
were inclined to a flesh-colour; while the others wore 
entirely white. Having devoured the snakes, they 
anxiously tried to escape; but as Bedi had •taken 
more caro than before to secure all the outlets from 
the box, they % were unable to effect their purpose. 
Gradually,* therefore, they became more quiet, and 
after some time lay motionless, as if asleep. Shrink- 
ing into themselves, they imperceptibly began to take 
the fbrm of u eggs; by the twentieth *ityy they had all 
assumed thftf shape. At first, the seeming eggs were of 
a white colour, but by slow degrees they became first 
golden, and then red. Some remained of the latter 
colour; but the rest continued to grow darker and 
darker, till they became quite black ; xv^iile, from being^ 

* He died in 169?. 


sqff,and tender, Aeir shins had changed to the hard and 
brittle shell of the chrysalis or f pupa. On examining 
both species more closely, Bedi found that the black 
eggs were more strongly milked than tl*e red, which 
were nearly smooth. At the eni of eight days, the 
latter burst, and from each chrysalid issued, a fly of*a 
dull ash colour, ‘turbid, dismayed, and, so to speak, 
wrinkled, unfinished,* and with wings unfolded ; but 
in the space of half an hour, it had (hint eg its little 
body, expanded its wings, ‘and, relinquishing the sad 
ash ('♦lour, became dressed in a vivid green, marvel- 
lously brilliant. It was now so much larger \lmn 
before, that it seemed impossible to conceive how its 
little slicll could have contained it.’ In fourteen days, 
some of the black chrysalids burst, and produced w 
larger fly, ‘black, marked with white, hairy on tlm 
abdomen, and red at the -nether end, such as daily 
frequent butchers’ shops, or any 'place ’“hero there is 
dead flesh.* • 

The important fart, that opo kind of meat should 
produce two kinds of aflies, «o antagonistic to the 
dogmas of the age, stimulated tbe experimentalist to # 
fresh exertions. Instead, therefore, of only one kind, 
he put, many kinds into different boxes, and obtained 
the same results as before, except that the different 
tipecies of insects were more numerous. 

lie next put sonv* skinned river-frogs into a glass 
vessel, which he left open. On the following (lay, he 
found them covered with maggots, some sporting in 
the fetid liquor that had distilled from the frogs, while 
the others revelled on the carcasses themselves. On 
the third day, they had all disappeared, leaving nothing 
of the lrogs but the hones. 

Some fish from the Arno were the next victims to 
Kedi’s inquisitive spirit, and these also were soon 
peopled; but on the fish, and on the sides of the box 
in which the fish were placed, he discovered not only 
maggots, but also some very small eggs, which, when 
(■•'■shed between the nails, gave forth ‘ a white subtile 
fluid/ clearcr#«nd h*ss viscous than the white of birds* 
eggr. By the twentieth day, they were all hatched; 
and the jjnaggots had increased to twice their original 
size, weighing from twenty-live to thirty to the grain; 
but on the twenty-first day, they iwrc so amazingly 
enlarged as b, weigh about seven grains each. Mean- 
wlide, they continued po devour the fish, finally leaving 
nothing but the bones, and these ‘as white and clean 
as if they had just eonuj from the hand of the most 
dclionie nnatn i ist in Europe*? , 

Having taken means to prevent, their escape, which 
they all attempted, Bedi watched their gradual progress 
f< , nrds perflation. The perfect inserts w’ore of five 

.j/.s-T bur of he had sot rv before ; the fiftl?^ ft 

little* fcv .-k fly n rcpt\y exv 'Oiling in numbers the 
number of its pupil, whioh wfre black and large, he 
had nev. observed till then. Seeing this curious 
dispropforti between the number of the pupae and 
the number of flics, he opciyal one or*twj^ of tho 
former, r .1 # found that they contained, upon an 
average, from twenty-five to thirty flies, but never 
more than forty. • 

After this, lie made many more experiments— on 
lior. ’ and tigei.. flesh, and on various species of fish, 
flesh, ami fowl, cooked and raw, and found that the 
insects were promiscuously produced on all kinds of 
meat ; and, indeed, one piece would soufltimes contain 
nil the specie! he had discovered; and be generally 
observed not only maggots, but eggs. j 

These experiments strengthened the opinion he bad 
been at fl^t inclined to entertain, that the*cggs we*e 
tL-posi.^d on the meat by flies similar to those which 
they produced, instead of being generated by the putrjd 
hiass ; and lie \^as the more confirmed in this opinion, 
from finding invariably that flies resembling those 
afterwards engendered in the flesh flighted , upon it 
previously to the appearance of the maggots : ‘ but 
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vain/ he adds, * would have been thd doubt, if expe- 
rience had not resolved it/ 

In order that he might, if possible, do this, lie put 1 
into four wVle-necked flfysks a snake, some river-fiSh, 
some eels from the lArno, and some veal, and covered 
the mouths of the flasks with paper tied on tightly and 
sealed. Four v o'ther flasks containing similar meats he 
left open? r 

In a few days, the fish and meat in the open flasks 
were, as usual, covered with maggots ; but in the 
closed flasks, the flesh, although putrid, was entirely 
free l'rom them, although on the outside of the paper 
he found a few, as well as several (dusters of eggs — the 
former having used, and still using, every endeavour to 
enter. After this, ftedi made many similar experi- 
ments, and always found tlqit uncovered meats in a 
short time teemed with life ; while, on the contrary, 
those that had no turn mum cation with the external 
;iir, corrupted, but never verminnted 

During the course of these experiments, he ascer- 
tained the curious fact^that wvVn the common fly dies, 
it serves as a nest for its own species, equally with any 
‘other kind of dead flesh. 

Not yet satisfied, Redi determined on making a new 
experiment. He put some fish and flesh into a large 
vessel covered with very fine gauze. This vessel lu 
then put into a large box covered with a similar gauze, 
so that the air might penetrate to the meats, while the 
intrusion of insects should ho prevented. On these 
meats he did not sec a single maggot, but frequently 
observed the little creatures writhing about on the 
outer gauze, trying to make their way through ; and it 
was with difficulty that, on one occasion, lie succeeded 
in preventing two, which had got half through the 
inner gauze, from failing upon the meat. ( Ho also 
noticed flies, attracted by the exhalations of the meat, 
and unable to nvike their way to it, drop their eggs 
upon the gauze; some of them lighting on it, others 
hovering in the air during the operation ; and lie also 
noticed that each deposited six or seven qggs at a time. 
This was the point lie wished to attain ; and he had 
now discovered that insects supposed to be engendered 
by corruption were, in reality, propagated by their 
own species. * 

Notwithstanding this discovery, the belief in the 
spontaneous generation of insets in the body of living 
man and animals seems to have remairien undisturbed 
till quite a recent period. The writers who have thrown 
most light upoq the subWet lire Voti Liabold, Kuclien- 
meister, Goodsir, Owen, Quekelt, Dr Allen Thomson, 
and now Dr T. Herbert Barker, in the case he has 
just published of cystic entozoa in the human kidney.* 
Tff£se entozoa, it appears, although apparently different 
species of animals, including the oysficcrcus^f^uruf., 
and echinococcus, are Merely d inn rent early stages of 
the mature entozoa [intestinal worms], of which the 
common tape-worm is the best illustration ; :#.id they 
all arige frdan there having been taken into the body 
some larvae or ova, the various resulting developments 
‘being subject to certain fixed laws of transformation, 
which are at once as interesting the pathologist as 
to the natural historian/ 

The curious transformations of the ova when intro- 
duced into the bodies of animals are established by 
direct experiment. Kiichenmeister found that ‘when 
young dogs vkro made to cat along witli their food a 
number of the cysticercus pisiformis, soVionynon in the 
rabbit, the entozoa produced were converted in a few 
weeks into the taenia serrata. He also found that by 
giving the ccenurus cerebralis of a sheep to a dog, the 
same result ensued. Thirdly — and this is the most telling 
experiment with regard to the human subject — he gave 
a number of cysticerei, taken from the hog and rabbity 
to a condemned criminal, at periods varying from one 


hundred ‘and thirty to twelve hours before execution. 
After death, a number of< young taenias in* different 
stages of development were found in Jhe intestines* 
After proving his position so far, the same experimen- 
talist varied his experiment. Having produced a taenia 
serrata Mil a dog by feeding it with the ccenurus, he 
caused lambs to take the taenia joints, and obtained, in 
the* short space of eighteen days, a development of the 
coejiurus in the brain, yin the muscles, and under the 
ski i of these animals/' Von Liebold performed similar 
ex jkri inputs. From the entozoie larva* he produced a 
development of the tape-worm, which in the course of 
two months attained the length of from ten to twelve 
inches; and, in like manner, by the administration of 
the ticnia-heads, he produced cystic entozoa. 

Dr Thomson is of opinion that in the human subject 
the t, enin is produced by swallowing the larvao of the 
scolox with tlu* food,* the common source of which 
ammsfi is the cysticercus eellnlosa; of measly pork. 
Upon the whole, the probabilities are, that all such 
diseases will be found, when science has advanced 
further in this direction, to have a dietetic origin. 


T IT E K R I S * 
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GERMAN. 


Batavia is a city of warehouses, huge stores, merchants* 
offices, and buildings of a description which might be 
expected to exist m the capital of Java, that great 
emporium of Dutch commerce in the East. It is 
situated on the small river Jacatra, along whose 
hunks, at some short distance from the town, are 
built picturesque houses, villas, and cottages, to 
whose gardens and verandas the weary merchants 
retire after the labours of the day. u 

The great point of attraction to-day, to the crowd 
which usually thronged the principal thoroughfares of 
the cit*’, seemed to be a lyge building situated about 
the centre of the HigV Street; in front were erected a 
number of booths, and in And out of these, and amongst 
the carriage® and <. on voy auccs of all descriptions, a 
number of Chinese and Javanese fruit- venders made 
their way, offering for sale their fragrant and juicy 
merchandise. In the large gloomy building lttfelf, a 
public auction was going on ; not of imported Euro- 
pean wares, damaged goods, or of inland produce, such 
as was often held there, but of a collection of curio- 
sities, the property of a German gentleman lately 
deceased, whose effects were now to be sold. 

In and out of the Spacious rooms went the noisy, 
careless crowd, staring at the accumulated treasure*, 
few knowing how to appreciate their value. Two 
White men, one a Dutch captain lately arrived in port, 
the other an American merchant, resident many years 
in Batavia, were making their way with some difficulty, 
in order to obtain a nearer view of the articles for sale. 
They at length reached a table covered with a variety 
of weapons, especially ‘kriscs/ At this moment, a 
Frenchman also approached, and requested that these 
might be the next articles put up for sale ; which was 
accordingly done, and he purchased many fit tolerably 
high prices. Some among them were very handsome, 
being inlaid with gold and precious stones; others 
simple or rudely carved, the sheaths m«le of wood, . 
and occasionally ornamented with fcatherr. A native \ 
Javanese, who stood near, attentively examined each 
kris, drawing them from their scabbards, but did not j 
bid for any ; and as soon as tbe Frenchman bad moved 


* A Malay weapon* 
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'©if with his purchases, appearing to have satisfied his 
curiosity,’ he drew his sarong, or cloak, more closely 
about him, and also quitted the room. # 

A minute or two afterwards, the Chinaman, r in 
arranging the other things on the table fro'li* which 
the krises had been taken, discovered one which had 
accidentally remained liiddeS, and laid it before the 
auctioneer. ^ 

* Here is just one more daggefr,’ exclaimed the la for ; 

4 who will bid for it? Our purchaser for thdbe»things 
is unfortunately gone. We will commence, say, with 
thirty florins. It is a beautiful weapon, the handle set 
with garnets ; and what a splendid blade ! — it is worth 
at least one hundred florins.* The Dutch captain, after 
several bids by others, at length secured the article 
at eighty-seven florins. lie seemed, however, Jo eare 
little for his purchase, stuck it in his pocket, watclied 
the progress of the sale some short time longer, tlyjn 
hooking his arm within that of his companion, left 
the close, hot atmosphere of the crowded room 'for the 
©pen air. 

1 One ought in ver to go into ail auction-room unless 
with the purpose of buying ■something one really 
requires,’ observed lie lo the American, drawing out 
and looking at his dagger. ‘ I was so determined 
before going in not to part with my good money, and 
here have 1 allowed myself to be tempted into buying 
this thing. I am richer by a piece of iron, and poorer 
by eighty-seven florins.’ 

Ilis companion took it in his hand, and said laugh- 
ingly : ‘My dear fellow, what has just occurred to 
you, happens ev*ery day ; and you and I are among the 
last who ought to wish it uthcrw * e. Why, wliat on 
earth would become of all t, -ule and eommere if people 
restricted themselves to ying only necessaries ? By 
the way, the kris is an indispensable article in a 
Javanese family : some are handed down as licir-loonis, 
and the owners would prefer starvation t /parting with 
them for any sum, so great is the superstition regarding 
them. H~ we ver, during the late war, many of them 
came into possession of the whites ; and some of the 
chiefs have been known to give enormous sums to 
reclaim these Penates, on discovering them in the 
hands of strangers.’ 

‘I say, Goodwin,’ laughed the captain, 4 1 wish . ;•» 
of those chiefs would take a fancy to my kris ; I wou 1 
willingly part with it for a reasonable percentage/ 

‘Why, there stands one, l declare,* replied Ins friend: 

« if I am not mistaken, the very one who in the auction- 
room was so closely examining the weapons bought by 
the Frenchman / he at least can tell us the real worth 
of this knife, and you can ascertain whether you have 
made a good bargain. Hallo! friend, conic here and 
tell us how you like this kris/ 

The person thus addressed was a tall, stately young 
man, who leaned carelessly against a stone pillar not 
far off; he might be from twenty-two to twenty-four 
years of age, dark-skinned; his noble features and 
brilliant eye# bespeaking him a Javanese, who, in 
these respects, varied much from tfcc inhabitants of 
some of tba Other islands. However servile in general 
his countrymen might be, this young man apparently 
formed an exception, for he took no notice of the words ( 
4ddre#9ed to him, though he must have heard them, 

, but turned away his head, after a rapid and not very 
amicable look at the two strangers. . 

‘JECoJ hot my boy, independent, eh?’ laughed the 


Yapkee. * I gulss we must go to him, if we want to I 
obtain our information/ ! 

Here, friend,’ he continued in Malay, taking the 
kris and approaching the Javanese, *caA you tell me 
what this Jiere article may be wofth ?* 9 

The latter contracted his brows, drew*himself up 
with a proud, almost defiant aspect, and appeared about 
to walk away without reply, when suddenly bis eye 
fell on the kris ; his arm was involuntarily stretched 
towards it^ the blood mounted to his face, and he 
fixed a searching look on the face of the stranger, as 
if to read his intention. This lasted but a moment; 
his arm was again folded within his sarong, and^io 
resumed his former position: his look alone remained 
fixed on the weapon; and the American had to repeat 
Ins question before he seemed trtcqinr'^hend. 

£ J do not knoW,’ he at length replied, turning his 
head gloomily on one side; *it is an old kris. 4s it 
your wish to sell it?* • * 

Without giving an answer, the Yankee, a loqg 
resident in Java, and well acquainted with the manners 
and customs of the natives, turned Jo wards his com- 
puniun and said in Dutch : ‘I say, old boy, I guess the 
•younker here knows more about the kris than he would 
have us believe, and therefore pretends great indiffe- 
rence ; and now, I look at him, I reckon he is not one 
of the common sort, as I first thought: he wears a 
valuable sarong, and his cap is embroidered with gold. 
Hum ! if he means to have the knife, I guess he will 
have to pay for it/ , 

Whilst all this, which was unintelligible to him, was 
being said, the Javanese looked from one to the other, 
withoutf however, altering his position, and when the 
American stopped, seemed about to repeat his question, 
but (‘hanged bis mind, and remained silent. 

‘Do not ask too much,* suggested the owner of the 
knife, ‘for it may frighten him out of buying it, if he 
has any intuition of the sort/ 

‘ Don’t you he anxious,’ replied his friend. ‘ Either ho 
is bt.it on possessing the kris — in which case we may 
demand any price — or he does not care a straw for it, 
which last, l 'v, ever, I do not believe! At all events, we 
can find oi , the state of the c ase — only let me manago 
him/ Thot turmng*to the young man, he at the same 
time drew out the dagger, and shewed it off to great 
advantage, r - .* bright blatjc and jewels glittering in 
the sun. 4 Cannot you at* least tell* us what such a 
thing could be made for in your part of the world — or 
, A’rhaps il comics from one of the other islands?* 

ttlovr*/ the /iv/'aese stretch d out his hand fbr the 1 
krjr ’iving » one glance a he handle, he fixed an 
approving eye on # tde chasing of the steel blade, and 
then g e it back without otherwise shewing he took 
any p-^rth dar interest in the’wcupofc. 

‘Well, .that is it worth?* asked t pe Dutchman 
impatien <y. # • 

‘Fifty 11 irins would pay for the materials and 
workmanship/ • # 

4 Fifty florins ! ’ exclaimed the owner in Dutch. * The 
ds ace take all Actions, for I have thrown thirty-seven 
floi iis to the dogs. I say, Goodwin, you were rather 
mistaken in supposing our friend there wanted to 
purchase/ • 

‘ Well, rtybe sworn at first he mistook the kris for 
another; *but there’s no harm done. It is a good an<F 
well-finished specimen of the sort of thing, and for! 
which you will always get yoriv price in the old, 
country/ And without taking any further notice of 
the native, tliey turned away, and were about to move 
i on, when the Javanese said quietly: 1 Is it your wish 
to sell the kris?* _ 

‘Yes,* answered the Yankee, turning half round,, 

4 provided we get a good price for it* 

1 4 And what do you call s a good price ? * : 
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4 Ask a hundred florins/ said lloffif an, who under- 
stood a few words of Malay. 

All this time the young Javanese had been getting 
impatient, apd, thinking Jhey liad not understood flis 
question, he repeated it. 

•'‘Say what you will give/ answered the * American, 
once more producing the knife* and then repocketing 
it. 4 1 have but just bought it, and* feel no anxiety to 
part with it just yet.’ 

‘Was it sold up there?’ asked the native, pointing 
to the auction-room. 1 1 did not see it there.’ « 

4 Ha ! ha ! he was looking for if, eh ? 1 sily, Hoffman, 
that remark of his will cost him something, I reckon. — 
Well/ turning to the Javanese, he continued in Malay, 
What will you give ?’ 

4 The kris is worth fifty florins ; I will give that 
sum ’ 

4 And I g;ive eighty-seven/ broke in the Dutch 
captain. * 

VNow, Hoffman, don't bo impatient, my good fellow. 
— Erioml, you know ths^t is nmmhsurcl price. W'.iy, for 
that you would hardly get the sheath. You must put 
Several similar sums together, if 1 you wish to possess 
the kris — you must offer more.’ 

The chief did not seem inclined to do so; and it was 
only as the white men were turning away, apparently 
with the intention of going, he asked slowly : 4 And 
what may you have given for it ?’ 

4 That’s neither here nor there; though it was nune 
than you seem to fancy.' 

‘I'll give you seven t) -five/ 

‘That’s not enough yet/ replied the Arneiican. The 
Javanese a (fain asked to look at the kris, examined 
it minutely, especially the tracing on the blade, and 
then bid 1 00 florins. 4 

The Yankee well knew Ids business and drew on 
his customer without himself naming any price, till | 
lie had made him offer first 200, ami then .‘>00 florins, j 
Here the Dutchman interfered, and wished the bargain j 
to be concluded, being perfectly sutured with the i 
profit lie should make on Ids purchase; but his friend ! 
informed him he intended the jouth to bid jt* many j 
thousands as he had done hundreds, and even then he 1 
did uot know whither he should Jet him have it. j 

‘Jiut that is madness, Goodwin.’ j 

‘Your notion, uot mine/ answered the American. \ 
‘Then/ continued Hoffman, * he will at l,i«*t refuse 
to give anything, and I shall lane the thing mi my 
hands.’ , m * c 

‘Oh/ replied the other, ‘if that is what ym fear. T'll 
give you ‘the throe hundred florins; and whatever more 
I can get out of him will he mine/ % 

•'Willingly. I would rather have nothing moic to 
do with tlie affair/ 4 • 

4 Done ! ’ exclaimed the Yankee, ft 
4 Do you accept the three hundred florins?’ asked 
the Javanese, biting bis lip, and casting a gloofriy look 
on the whites. * I knt^w the family who once owned 
this kriSJ and I would wish, if possible, to return it to 
them/ 

‘You have not yet proposed To give my price/ 
replied Goodwin, shaking his head. 

‘Name your price!* almost shoulcd the Javanese, 
And impatiently stamping his foot. 

‘Well, would you like to expend three thousand 
goring on this*bit of steel ?’ — and the American turned 
'WflW* not caring to look the Javanese iifcth^face. 

• White man/ replied the latter, through his hard-set 
teeth, ‘you are dreaming. But I will give you one 
thousand, and you will then have received twenty 
times its value/ 

* ‘Hal ha H spoored the Yankee. ‘Such a sum vvquld 
make rich nor poor; but I see you liavt* 

$0 love Hr bargaining, so let’s end tlie matter;’ and 
ttiritMl Awajy, he and hie companion walked off 
/ *0m yo& won’t let him have the thing at a thousand 


florins!’ Exclaimed Hoffman. ‘Why, I think you 
ought to be satisfied with having made seven ‘ hundred 
* florins in five minutes/ . 

‘It’s not so bad, I reckon/ replied Goodwin. ‘But 
foftune in this instance has favoured us: tlrnt fellow 
yonder fimst have the kris, and I may secure any sum 
for it/ ^ . 

‘/l/ws/'buv it? Who (fan force him to do so?’ 

Jd’he custom of lii&t country, which I told you of 
befyre. I was once jr resent when a Javanese chief 
paicV two r thou sand florins for one with a good enough 
blade,' ■nut the handle of no value; and he would have 
given more rather than not have secured it. This is 
a similar case, or the youth would never have bid a 
thousand florins. Had he been on his guard, he might 
have got it for one hundred — for of what use can one 
make of it, but bang it against the wall; but now lie 
1ms let the eat out of Dio bag, sec if I don’t squeeze 
the feKow hard !* 

‘‘Take care he does not leave you in the lurch/ 
replied his friend; 4 hut, independently of this, I feel 
for the poor man ; if the kris once belonged to his 
family; and IsiS heart is set on having it again in his 
possession, why make it so confoundedly hard? I 
declare, I don’t think it is just/ 

‘O never mind the dog, 1 hate his very colour, 
and he gives himself many airs ; he and his fellows 
never lose an opportunity of cheating us, and, when 
the game is in our hands, why should w r e not take 
advantage of it? Besides this, the Dutch government 
not only feed and support the lazy drones, but in many 
cases pay an extravagant salary, which they waste in 
trinkets and useless finely for their numberless wives 
— why, it is only one’s duty to get some of it from them/ 

‘ Well, only take care vou never hear of him again, 
as you refused his last oiler/ 

‘There lie eonicH already/ laughed the Yankee; 
‘and I’m convinced lie vvilL be on my track till the’ 
knife is his;’ and as tho c two men were turning the 
corner « >f the bridge they had crossed, they observed 
him following. * 

The ) fiung chief hUd remained on the same spot 
for some minutes alter the others had left him, 
expecting llitin to return ; hut finding they did not 
do s.>, lie loll on ed quickly, keeping them in sight. 
The American had lightly guessed that the dagger 
had belonged to his ikmily, and this the native had 
also discovered on examining the pocukA character.? 
traced on the blade, and get it back into his possession 
lie must — but how ? The ambitious and grasping 
whites had robbed him of all he held most precious; 
he was now almost a beggar and a wanderer on the 
very spot where his fathers had ruled as princ.es. He 
well knew that, in consequence of his former position, 
lie was watched and looked upon with suspicion by 
the government ; he had had much influence among 
lus own people, and, besides this, had obstinately 
refused to follow" the example of some of his equals, 
and quietly submit to the rule of strangers. His 
horse, a beautiful creature, and a handful of jewels, 
were all he could now call bis own; but even the' 
immediate sale of these would hardly realise the sum 
demanded by the avaricious v%hite; and then, what 
would remain to him?" Brooding thus, he followed 
the two men, w-lio, without appearing to take any 
further notice of him, stopped before one of. the stores 
on the quay, their backs still towards him. The 
American had just handed over the 300 florins for 
which he hod fought the weapon from the Captain, 
and was looking at the knife with a contemptuous- 
air, when the Javanese, who had approached, laid his 
hand on his shoulder, and said softly i 

4 1 will give you two thousand florins and a better 
kris than this; let me have it— I have set my he^rt , 
on possessing it; and, even if it is a whim, I BHipt 
gratify it/ 1 J 
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. % » 

‘You are a persevering bidder/ laughed tlfe Ameri- , ‘*A/d here * s Y onr money; give it me;’ and lie 
can ; ‘but my heart is alsd in the affair, and we must extended his hand for it, offering the notes with the j 
now see which of our wills is the strongest : you* otyor. ! 

cannot have it for two thousand florins.* r ‘Hold! — not quite so answered# the Yankee 

The young man hit his nether lip ; he now knew the calmly, yiow much have you tlfcre?' 
stranger had found out the hard necessity he wire under 4 What you demanded — throe thousand florins*’ 
of obtaining the kris, at whatever sacrifice, and intended replied the Javanese, Quitting his brows : ‘it has been 
to take advantage of his position to extort the sun' of hard enough to obfnin it.’ % ! 

money; lie told him lie would -jbeggar him if he j or- ‘Possibly,’ returned his tormentor; Mint T don’t | 
sisted in his demand : all in vai«. No choice avus ow mean to part with the knife for three thousand florins.* j 
left him — the prized relic of his forefather! \^as in ‘TAl yoi^ not sell it me for that sum?’ cried the, 1 
the possession of a stranger, and their spirits would young chief, his eyes flashing, and", with Jus right hand, 
revenge themselves on him should he allow it to trying to giasp the Aveapon. 

remain so. # ‘Softly,’ replied the other, thwarting Ins intention, 

‘Then, so it must he,’ and lie heaved a long-drawn and giving a contemptuous laugh. ‘I only asked yffh s 

sigh. ‘Be 'here at this spot an hour before sunset, if you had any wLli to give three thousand florins, tint 

and I will bring you the money.* And without another I did not tell you jou should have it lorjhat sum : but 
word he drew hid* sarong close round him, and strode gi\e four thousand, and it is youfs *. 
away. * , 4 Four thousand !’ shouted the enraged Javanese, 

The American ga>e a glance of triumph at the grindiyg Ins teeth. 4 The d»)the£ 1 wear arc iffl 1 
captain, but tlie latter did not share Ins feelings, ai!d possess: I have not a •fliousairtl cents to add to what 
said earnestly: ‘Goodwin, you have gon** too lar ; the I have offered.* » 

poor fellow' Avill find it difficult enough to get the ‘I am sorry for that: then I fear I shall have to j 


Tint : then I fear I shall have to j 


money ; and, had T known what has now come out, 1 keep the kris,’ said the American* shrugging his j 


would not have allowed the transaction.’ 


shoulders. 


‘I quite believe you! ’ returnc^l the other. 4 But he i * * 'flic ki is is mine!’ hissed the nuli\c from between | 
won’t get it even for that/ j his clenched teeth: *you dare not keep it from me! i 


‘Not get it for three thousand florins!' 


Here is jour money'- it is my all, hut l do not grudge 


‘No; and he will give me more, the haughty fellow' , it you, and will even thank you fof the relic of my i 
now I have him in my power. J^’Il squeeze his last ancestors.’ 

florin out of him; such an opportunity won’t offer ‘Hum; I thought you only wanted it for a friend,’ 
again in a hurry. I should be an uliot nut to take sneered the Yankee. 4 Had 1 before known what has 
advantage of it.’ , just escaped you, you should not have had it for lour 

‘I tell you what, Goodwin,' answered his fnend , thousand; hut I have passed my word, and you shall* 
seriously; ‘I like to make money as well as y ou, j luu »; it f^r that sum, but not one farthing less.’ 
and I need it as much as most neople ; hiTt in this; ‘ Give me the kris, and lake your money,’ urged tho 

manner’ 1 i excited a outh. 4 By Allah, l can gife you no more ! — 

‘Bah!’ interrupted the American, turning away : j don’t dri\o me to extremity.’ 

‘you have taken more tvw> hundred per cent -Where you got the three thousand, you a\ ill, no 

lbr your money, and I uu> nd making my thousands : doubt, he ahlfi to procure tin* loui th. That Vail £ have 
the only difference between us W-s in the amount. It to say; and now' leave me, for I am going on hoard 
is absurd to pretend to allow qualms of conscience to one Oi the vessels in the harbour. If you can get the 
interfere. But Jet us drop the subject V*M’H do \ on 1 money, you may bring it to-morrow morning to the j 
go on hoard, for you know L still have sonic goods to I Amsterdam .*eV | 


send to the ship V 


4 And yo'- positivoh refuse to give it me for these | 


‘ Af sunsJi My papers are all in order, the wind tlneo thousand florins4’*said the Javanese, in a choked, i 
is favourab’ \ t and there is nothing to prevent my husky voice. 

setting sail to-morrow morning.’ Tin* Amcii mi lliouglft tjje game was now secure, 

‘By the way,’ continued the American, ‘yon pro- and, taking no further notice of his* victim, walked 
inised to sell me another lcL of the chessmen you away’. At a short distance, a carnage was writing: 
brought from China.’ t‘ <■ eoaehim^i, in a showy' liverv, as soon as he saw 

‘They arc at your sen ice , hut I have none on ni.un r nppi me’ mg, drove t«* meet him. Goodwin 
shore.’ * slow 1 ^ ot in, turned to another look at the 

‘I will accompany' you on hoard this eA'cning, and .Javanese; but the fitter liad gl ready disappeared, and 
fetch it; and now I must he oft) for I have some he drov off, reflecting with inward satisfaction on 
business on hand.’ the pro'.ta* 1 * bargain lie w as making? 

They then ^parated ; and we will now folloAv the ( hi arriving at the canal which led tOjfhe harbour, 
young Javanese chief, avIio hastened, after leaving and which r as covered with floats, he couldwnowhere 
the white men, to his temporary abode in the city, discover the vim* belonging to his friend, and for some 
collected his few jewels, and, leading his much-loved time he strode inlpatiently up and down tho hank, 
steed from his stable, proceeded to dispose of both. Soon a small skiff was seen descending the stream, 
This he found no easj r matter to accomplish in a short row'd by four fives, Avliile a fifth lay at the bottom, 
time; and at length had to paVt with them below their wraj ped m an old sarong. It stopped at the custom- 
value, with difficulty obtaining the sum named by’ the house to have its freight examined, but was not 
American. In breathless haBte, and the drops of detained long, as it contained only «pme bananas, 
perspiration falling from his brow, he returned to the cocoa-nut*^ t\yu baskets of rice, and other articles of 
spot where he, had appointed the mooring. Goodwin food. As it was about to move off) the official avIio ( 
waa there befoie him, walking up and down by the had examined it, asked in an indignant tone, pointing 
river-side. to the native at the bottom of the boat, why he did, 

‘Have yt>u the kris?' asked the Javanese eagerly, not shrwinore respect when passing the eu s torn -bouse, ; ; 
■ taking the roll of bank-notes from his belt. um\ sit up. ‘ He is ill,' replied his companions, a«d| 

<Ah, iffy brown friend, there you arc at last. A immediately rowed quickly away. , 

. minute or two later, you would not have found me.* The America had seen wlyit passed, hut took Httte 

‘Have you the kris?’ again asked the chief, without? notice of it; and at length the expected boat ‘^riving 
attending to the observation of tho other. w ith the captain, he got on board. eon^ 

,? The kris— of course, it is here.’ gained some necessary provisions for the ship th<yr 


i 
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were going to, they were soon clear of the custom- 
house. On their w^y towards the harbour, they 
passed the boat with the five Javanese; the sick <jne 
retaining thf, same position, and the others seeming 
to take it very codtly, letting their boat ^drift down 
With the current. 

The sun was now setting. ‘Goodwin remained on 
board tile Dutch vessel for some 'nours, waiting the 
turn of tVe tide and the rising of the moon. The 
captain, in the course of conversation, asked the result 
of tlje interview with the young chief, hut, he received 
an evasive answer; ‘and soon after the American took 
leave of him, and quitted the ship, accompanied by 
two Malays, to return to Batavia. The wind being 
ffbntrary, they had to take to their oars, Goodwin 
steering. The moon shone brightly, and danced on 
the rippling Y' M * cr » the boats, which were engaged all 
day in conveying stflres to the different vessels, were 
now assembled in the canal, except a few of equivocal 
apfearnnee, probabty sttv igglers. ( )ue of these \vas now 
approaching the Arnertean’s, llpt so softly and "swiftly 
,that lie did not observe it until a collision had nearly 
taken place, and which he only prevented by a dex- 
terous turn of tVe rudder. ‘ Hallo ! * he shouted ; ‘ what 
are you about there, you blockheads; keep clear, 
will you ?’ But the boat did not alter its course, nnti 
follow' ed doRe on the other, until it made a sudden 
dart alongside ; a dark form sprang on hoard, and 
made towards flood win, while two others held the 
boats looked together. 

* We are met once more/ said a deep voire, whose 
tone made .Goodwin shudder. Ho had just time to 
draw the kris from his pocket, lmt not un.-IuMth it. 
when the Javanese chief — for it was he — threw' himself 
upon him, and clutched the knife. • 

. ‘Murder! murder! help!’ shouted the now helpless 
Yankee. * 

‘I have come for the kris, and have it I will/ said 
the Javanese, in a calm determined voice. ‘ Give it 
me, or you are a dead man/ % 

The American, infuriated, exclaimed : k You scoun- 
drel, I’ll jiart with my life first. Wait, v/u brown 
beast, see if X don’t make you pay for this insolence!’ 
and he called on 1 his Malays to help him to bind the 
‘villain;’ but tho«e seemed paralysed with terror, 
and moved neither hand nor foof. • 

At this moment, the practised ear of the chief dis- 
tinguished the distant sound « r >f oars approaching; and 
at the same inutant Godwin again shouted for help. 
The Javanese in a deep iioarse whisper said; ‘Then 
take your fate;’ and the next moment a long, sharp 
cry^of agony pierced through the silence 1 of the night. 
The Javanese sprang into his own V oa h follaw^d by 
his companions, the oars were seized, and quickly 
disappeared, a 

‘Hallo!’ showed a loud voice, ftom a \ oat coming 
in an opposite direction. ‘What boat is that?* But 
perceiving tne fugitive eras making ahead of them, and 
receiving no intelligible answer from the Malays, they 
followed in pursuit. Soon after another boat appearing, 
the officer of the guard-b8at, which had been sent out 
on the cries for help reaching th» ship, requested it 
might return and look after the American. 

As soon as the Javanese saw that he was followed, 
the oars were g abandoned and sails were hoisted : this 
occasioned the delay of a minute or two, and allowed 
the pursuer to approach nearer, when a *voi£e from the 
Utter shouted : ‘ Down with your sails, or I fire/ 

‘Fire away!’ was the prompt answer; at the same 
moment th© young chief seized the li elm, « every inch 
. of canyat,$01©& with tho breeze, and away flew the 
** light skffii dashing the spray from its bows. Threp 
or four shots were fired, but failed in reaching it. For 
two hours the pursuit Continued; at the end of that 
timer as the beats were approaching the Thousand 
knowing lie would have no chance if 

< 


once witfcin their intricate channels, the officer of the 
guard-boat gave up the cha'se and returned. * 

The boat which had returned to the assistance of 
tfye American arrived too e late— the Malays were 
bendip^ over the corpse o# their master. 


MATERIAL AND iNTELLECTUAL LIFE 
1 IN (JjRUSSELS. 

Travellers who recollect what Brussels was a few 
3 ^ears ago, would scarcely recognise now the southern 
part of the town. The fields, gardens, and villas 
have given way to tho Quartier Leopold, composed of 
splendid mansions, some of them not very felicitous 
reproductions of the architecture of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The houses of this new quarter 
are iij internal construction on tho*Freneh plan, with 
jY/rte cache i e and stable in the court behind. The rent 
of one of those handsome mansions is about L.200 
sterling; that is to say, a third or two-fifths less 
than corresponding accommodation in London. The 
ordinary three- window Belt-contained house is from 
L.i>0 to L. 100. 

Living is, upon the whole, loss costly than in 
England. Butchers’ fluent, for instance, until lately, 
used to he one-third below the English price. British 
prices ha^c not fallen to the. old low continental 
standard, but continental prices have risen, because 
they are regulate^ by the average of the universal 
demand. The cheap district of Belgium is the 
Ardennes, where there are no railways to carry th© 
superfluous provision^ away ; but when tho luixem- 
burg Railway is carried into tho Ardennes, a tendency 
to equalisation must take place. In most countries, 
the capital is the dearest locality; but in Belgium, 

I provisions in AntWrp are dearer than in Brussels, 
been list* the former port is, as regards transport, 
subject to the more powerful attraction of London. 

The difference which exists between the British and 
the* Brussels price of provisions is now just the amount 
of carriage and profit on passing through an additional 
mercantile hand. Tho advantage to the British resident 
is in luxuries and conveniences. Coach-hire, milliners’ 
bilK and other heavy items of London family-life, are 
more reasonable, from the place being smaller The 
husband of moderate means can from^irne to time 
treat his tanuly to a sumptuous restaurant dinner 
in town or country, without going to the extravagant 
price of Richmond Hill or Greenwich. The Opera- 
house is the property of the town ; and the manager 
being not only rent-free, but receiving in addition an 
allowance of L.5000 t per annum, admissions to the 
b( st places may be had for three or four shillings. 
The dramatic theatres open their doors at a consider- 
ably lower tariff*. 

The dramatic theatres of the Vaudeville and St 
Hubert are certainly a delightful resource, where one 
has the best Paris pieces done by a constant succession 
of Paris actors on starring trips. The wit, ingenuity, 
and naturalness of the good pieces of Molifcre, Scribe, 
and . Bayard, with the measure and finesse of the 
performance, present a •complete contrast to the flat, 
borrowed stuff* of our modern British playwrights,’ with 
buffoonery instead of ease and refined humour in th© 
stage-performance. * L'Avare and George Dandin were 
revived last winter in Brussels, with the costume, 
architecture, and decorations of the period of Moli&re, 
and completely ‘carried the audience along with the 
actors, in spite of the difference of miners. Fbr 
myself, I went to the theatre, intending to make an 
effort to sit out a classical piece written two hundred 



* This characteristic is, of coufso, Inapplicable to such writers 
as Taylor and Bourcicault, and Such an actor as Charles 
Mathews. 
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years ago; but at the end of the first scerfe, I had 
completely forgotten the afcc of Louis XIV., and felt 
immersed in the fun and development of the piece. 4 ’ 
Molifere, like Shakspcarc, # was an actor lnmself; hep.ce 
to this day his pieces are most effective acting- olgys. 

Scribe has not the deep philosophy and overtiowwg 
wisdom that will float Molftr^ so gaily ami pleasantly 
to the end of the stream of time; but he appear/ to 
me to surpass in dramatic po ver every English i ml 
French comic writer of the eiglwecnth and nine toe ill 
centuries. lie is a man of infinite merriment, jound 
sense, and sterling pathos. None of his pjeces coruscate 
with AVit, like the Double-dealer or the School for Scandal ; 
but the author having taken a broad, hold look at 
human life, each personage speaks the language of his 
class, and is not a Congreve-rockct of puns — pardon 
me this bad one. Madame de Stael said she knew 
nothing so unlike English life and conversation ns some 
of the most celebrated English comedies Scribe^? 
vaudevilles are pregnant with the gaiety of France and 
the electricity of nature ; hut to enjoy them thoroughly, 
there requires a perfect knowledge of efcjn the domi- 
tints of the French language ; hence their far higher 
reputation on the continent than on this side of the 
Channel. 

Our fellow-countrymen run yery much after the 
pieces of Dumas, father and son, which are more 
striking, and cast in holder relief. Groat ^fertility of 
invention and brilliant dialogue cannot lie denied to 
these men; but the mirror is not Jield up to normal, 
homely, everyday nature; and instead of the simple 
pathos of Scribe, we find ourselves in the spurious 
sensibility of the pigtail Gcrn.-ia literature of our 
grandfathers, or amid the cinp-traps of the Monk 
Lewis and Kadchfife school of incident. These pieces 
are the first of their order; hut that order is decidedly 
the Surrey-side tno of dramatic art 1 : teeturc. 

In music, the taste of •the people of Brussels is for 
the pieces of that splendid v'noch comprising the few 
years before and after Is JO, uich as WdUam Tilt, Ilobnt 
the Devi!) Norma , and Ma'isauu Ity. The taste lor the 
grand old repertory of Gluck seems lo have gone by; 
many of the best Italian operas are ne’er given. On 
the other hand, many French operas of tnat charming 
school of expression of which Boieldieu and Nicolo 
are the rep x tentative?, and which one never hears in 
London, ar^, often heard. With the mass of the public, 
the popular than is Meyerbeer, who ha. continued 
and surpassed the school of Mehul and Spontini in 
its powerful action on the nervous system through 
wind-instruments; but to the ingenious mosaic nf'i 
Meyerbeer, the cultivated amateur will always prelcr 
the deeper master-craft of Rossini, which lies not in 
score or counterpoint, but in that consistent unity® of 
mould which is the highest and most difficult attain- 
ment of art. 

To an old amateur like ourselves, the most savoury 
treat was a series of historical concerts got up by 
, M, Fetis, the director of the musical conservatory, 
who adds vast literary erudition to musical science 
Selections were given from all the most remarkable 
composers of the last centuries, with the instruments 
of each period. A volume might be written On this 
most interesting performance; avc content ourselves 
with a couple of dainties of the bill of fare. One 
piece yvas a mass by Stradella, whereby hangs a tale. 
This composer had in 16G8 got into some scrape, 
amorous or pol tical, and two assassin? had planned 
his death on bis exit from a church 4n Naples, after 
the eonduff’on of the piece he was directing ; but so 
entranced were they with the beauty of the strains, 
that they renounced the project, and implored his 
pardon. It may well be believed that curiosity was 
highly excited after such an anecdote ; but the exqui-. 
site tenderness of the piece stood the test of the 
taost extravagant expectation. 
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JEWyybody has heard of the music of Lully and of the 
operas and court-balls of Louis ftuiitorze; but nobody 
seo/ns ever to have heard what sort of strains set in 
motion the Achilles tendons oLa Lauzon or <1 Montespnn, 
in those dnvs when a Racine and tt Boileau paced the 
antechambers of royal tv. On hearing Jhem> I at once 
recognised their pure ^Vr.ib character, derived, there 
can bo no doubt, fly Lully through the Spanish court 
of Naples, and therefore traceable from the ^Vlhambra 
of the ill-starred Boabdil to the Versailles of the most 
splemfid of file Bourbons. The Arab (lanee-musqc in 
the days of our English cavaliers'is extinct; but the 
tradition of the dance itsedf, with its name ‘Morris* 
or ‘Moorish,’ still lingers at the fairs of the rural 
districts of England. • 

In a general article of this description, it is out 
of our power to enter large 1 y into tlie lyihjoot of the 
imitative arts in the land of Tar Eyck, however 
interesting it may •lx*. 'Flic sense of external beauty 
is, in tjie Saxon nations, far V)wci*than what we ftnd 
in the south of Europ'-? Varrtlyek wa* elegant and 
truthful in the treatment of single figures; but in f 
professed historical composition, the eye for manners 
is not enough. Rubens caught the splendour of Paul 
Veronese, and even Michael Angelo himself lias not 
Jhrpassed him in that higher bravura which consists 
in vitality of movement ; but his coarse exaggeration 
and slip-slop haste mar our admiration, anil cause 
us perpetually to regret that such surpassing powers 
should have been scattered over so great a multiplicity 
of undertakings. , 

The natural bent of the Flemish genius is, like 
that of the Dutch, to the literal translation of nature, 
not to the ideal; and in this, the moderns shew 
great, toitonical power. In mechanical execution, the 
cattle pieces of Vcrhoekhnvcn equal those of Landseer. 
The popular scenes of Dokeyser lfftve much of the 
truth and humour of Teniers and Wilkie. At the head 
o the marine-painters is Chics, whoso master-piece 
i3 a scene in* Shetland, with its high toppling rocks, 
raging surf, and labouring ship ; and the bleak, 
drencl ^d aspect, fitful airs, and unearthly sea-fowl of 
that inhospitable coast. The most eminent of the 
historical pan* rs is Baron Wapperff, late director of 
the Acaletr/ of Antwerp, whose compositions are 
distinguishe'^ by great* elegance of form and firmness 
of handling. The picture that gained the prize at 
the last anrn d exhibition was the Judas of M. 
Thomas, distinguished by gt^at dramatic power, lie 
supposes the spirit-troubled traitor to he wandering 
ir the night preceding the crucifixion, and uncon- 
* iusly o lnv<' ^lighted on the spot where # the 
carpel J rs by b 'h-Jight wore preparing the cross. 
Judas fclu/ts baL,>, conscience struck, and changes the 
direction >f his walk*. In striking and instantaneous 
effect op tW* spectator, few pictures jf the nineteenth 
century ca be compared with the Judas of M. 
Thomas. • * m 

The parts in Belgium is free even beyond English 
freedom; for although it is a Roman Catholic country, 
the most blasphemous jAibhcations pass without 
questions asked by the attorney-general, and this on 
the /round of Christianity having in itself a supreme 
vital force which stands in no need of the aid of the 
civil magistrate. The Indcpendance Beige has the 
largest circulation, chiefly in France and Russia. I 
I have been told^ that a separate edition is made up for 
Russia, different from that circulated in France. The 
paper is a curious mixture; one correspondence’ with 
a, strong Russian colour, another with a strong French 
colour, a tolerably impartial summary as a leading , 
^ir title, and an abundant expenditure for early tele- * 
graphic intelligence. Next the tndependance in. circu- 
lation comes the Emancipation Beige, the organ of the 
moderate Roman Catholics and liberal conservatives, 
vvhich during the war has been decidedly fatourable to 
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England ami France, and decidedly hostile to ^luasja. arc saief to have been originally invented by the 
The Journal dc Bru^Jks is the extreme or ultra- Spaniards, who wero no doubt much indebted to the 
montane Catholic organ. # * discovery for the high reputation of their embroidery, 

At the opposite political pole arc the Red Republican apd of the lace famous throughout the world as Spanish 
ojgnns, conducted Svith pungent wit, rabjd ferocity, Point * It is asserted in'Stow’s Chronicles, and on this 
and reckless audacity— the Fioaro, the Meplii&tophiles , authority accepted as a fact, that steel needles were 
and the Sancho; but in politics v nml theology smacking first made here in ID/ 5,* by a Spanish Moor, who 
more of 'Paine than of Panzn. Tins is called ‘ la petite refused to communicate liis secret. Another author, 
pressed the inspirations of which are not Belgian, but taring up the thread of the narrative where Stow 
French republican, and which the governments of both hatj dropped it, reports the art to have fallen into 
France and Belgium would muzzle if . they •could, a boyqncV after the death of the mysterious Moor, until 
In these most scurrilous publications, aristocratic the advent, in 15GG, of one Elias Krause, a German, 
England is abused as roundly as France and Austria, and subsequently of skilled artisans from France, 
and on the war-question their sympathies are with established the manufacture on a firmer footing. 
Russia, because she is opposed to the French Empire. Finally, on the 3 Oth of November 1G5G, the needle* 

I once made a droll mistake in meeting one of the makers of London having multiplied abundantly, were 
collabora tour$ of these papers. Happening to sit next incorporated and endowed with a magnificent coat of 
a gentleman with brim son stockings in a railway- arnis f cml>lomaticai of their calling, to which has since 
carriage, I asked him if he was afti ecclesiastic; but | Veen added the crest of a negro’s head, in memory of 
he^answ ered that *lie professed no religion, apd that their founder. This ceremonial had taken place in 
his stockings were to Shew liV politics. Fortunately, Paris fitu -seven years earlier, and the fact enables 
•those gentry have no power h\ this highly favoured us to form idea of the relative ages of the Art 'in 
land. the two countries. It must not tie supposed that this 

— « — public acknowledgment of its existence found the ! 

v ]v i/. T) 1 « o ' or aft in a very flourishing condition; the price of | 

^ 4 the article was certainly high, hut the time aqd labour j 

In these wonderful days of mechanical industry and ! then absorbed in its production prevented the trade ! 
ingenuity, the accessories, useful and ornamental, of | from becoming correspondingly lucrative. It may not , 
everyday-life ar£ so abundantly produced, and become, be undesirable at this point to examine the process of ! 
therefore, so easy of attainment, that we learn to regard needle-making, as parried on in bygone times, though 
their existence as a matter of course, and to concern incurring thereby a risk of some slight repetition ; j 
ourselves \;ery little about the process and ageiu-y j but a glance at the workman toiling in his own home, | 
through which they attain the form familiar to our ; without the assistance of null-power, will enable us ! 
eyes ; and yet there is no art or manufacture, how- | to appreciate more perfectly the advantages of modern ! 
ever lowly and commonplace, which docs notf present a ! science and the principle of division of labour. ■ 

claim on our attention by its human no less than hv i ]I:ninft provided himself with wire of the size ; 
its technical interest. With each one is associated a i required — which, previously to the yt»ar 15G3, he wad 
different phase of life, a distinct class of workers, | obliged to import from Spain or German}', but after j 
having their own peculiar habits and characteristics— | that, tyne manufactured himself— the artisan proceeded j 
a knowledge of which could seareel\ f.ifc to stimulate to cut it into needle-lengths, flattening one end of 
our social sympathies ; and this knowledge cannot j these no an anvil to*form the head and eye. When 
be more easily obtained than by inquiry# in to the | softened ov.*r the fir'', each piece was partially pierced 
details of the occupation, which stamps an especial j at the flat oiyl by meins of a square punch, hammered 
impress on its followers. There are, for example, very j lialt through ; a repetition of this process with another ; 
few implements more closely connected with the ; punch on a leaden block, completed the perforation j 
common experiences of at least f»alf the \wirld than the j of tin* ejo. The roughness pioduced on tho ^ irfaco ' 
needle; hut there arc* certainly very many persons | wu« remedied by cutting a groove it^ tjitj/lat part of ! 
owing it lien \ y obligations— it may he by the means of 1 the noodle on either side, after which the head was ! 
living— it may lie only for the means of amusement — it j rounded with a hand-file, and the point formed in I 
may be for passing relief m times of heavy can* and the same way. At this stage the wares were spread I 
sorrow (Dr .Johnson remarks that nmnv a man has ' out in an iron pan, suffered to remain over a charcoal ! 
committed suicide for want of knowing flow to darn a 1 fin? until red-hot, thrown into cold water to harden; 
stocking)— or it may he only for stance in U n^ little again submitted to tlse influence of fire, till they were 
rubs and irritations of common Kfe— who wdflul never- j p^fcctly tempered, ami then straightened one by one 
the less be quite unable to picture to themselves the 1 with a few taps of the hammer. The next operation < 
manifold transitions through whicli*this li&lejw under- j was scouring; and with this object they were arranged I 
worker arrives at perfection. in heaps and rolled up in buckram, sprinkled over ! 

Considering the great antiquity of needle-work as . with emery-dust and oil of olives, 'flie^e rolls, tightly - 
an employment, and the importance* it had attained bound at each end, wore placed beneath the feet of ! 
as early as the Saxon era of English history, it is the needle-maker, wlio worked them to and fro whilst 
strange that the establishment of needle-making, ns rt his hands were busied with other departments of his 
staple manufacture of our country, «eannot he referred business; and the scouring completed, the needles 
back to u more remote period than is actually the case, were taken out, washed with soap and water* dried 
In primitive times, when the thorn was adapted to in bran, sorted, counted, and arranged for sale. After 
answer, however rudely, the purposes of a needle, this enumeration of merely the more important pro- 
every individual could of course supply his own cesses to which each needle was formerly subjected 
Wants ; but as years and civilisation VlVrinccd, and by one pair of hands, the reader will easily imagine 
the article fashioned of wood or bone assumed an that any price which would have seemed reasonable 
improved form, we might naturally conclude, that to the purchiftser, must have failed to be highly 

particular persons would have devoted themselves to ( remunerative to the maker. \ ' 

the task of catering for a demand which must always Although the convenience of finding an immediate 
have been extensive. No distinct trace, howevef, of market for the fruits of their industry attracted the 
such a branch of industry is to he discovered in first English needle-malters to the metropolis it C : 
England before the latter part of the reign of Henry tinued for a short time only to be the head-quarters 
YIIJ., although* stpei needles made on the continent of the manufacture. About the time of Cromwell, 
had been sparingly introduced and employed, f They it was commenced at the village pf Long Crendon, in 
_ ’ I 
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manifold transitions through whielCthis likle^w under- j was scouring; and with this object they were arra] 
worker arrives at perfection. in heaps and rolled up in buckram, sprinkled 

Con birring the great antiquity of noodle-work ns > with emery-dust and oil of olives, 'flie^e rolls, tijg 
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r close obs< rva 


Buckinghamshire, a family named Greening, jirofieients hiiqsejf by close observation with the whole process, 
in the art, having* it is B»i4, been transplanted thither ldst time in diffusing his knowledge. Alter the 
through the influence of the Darners, a distinguished* i -verses of Mackenzie, the manufactory at Whitechapel 
Cathplic house, who interested themselves in the pros- gradually sunk into obscurity; and at the^close of the 
perity of the neigh bourlfbod, It never, however, rbse eighteenth century, Alcester wae»the point on which 
to a high point, the goods produced tluoro befog of a fortune s timed to shower her gifts witli^ the lml&t 
coarser description; as, for instance, sail and packing liberal band. But a rifal both to Studlly and Alcester 
needles, together with those used for knitting,' nyVt^ig, v/as destined shortly to rise up at their very doors; and 
and surgical purposes. At the present day, L*ng Rodditch, winch was only a third-rate needle-making 
Crcndon affords employment oyly to two steam -11 . 11 s lilage some forty years ago, gained in importance 
and forty workmen, who are paid at a low, rate of i f«*oiu that time, and is now regarded as the capital of 
wages; it is, therefore, obviously to another Ufca.iiy j the district, *aud par excellence the*seat of the tratle at 


we must follow the prosperous fortunes of our art. 

On the western borders of Warwickshire lies a tract 


the present day. 

We have now traced the art of noodle-malting 


of country marked by many picturesque and beautiful through many capricious wanderings to its home; but 
features, and including within its limits various town- should glance back for moment at the more pro- 
ships and villages, the most notable of which are turnout events in its mechanical history. The year 
Kedditch, Studley, and Alcester. Here it was that ISO!) witnessed the fiist attempt to use stamp* and 
needle-making took root most kindly, and here*it has presses for the purpose of eyeing needles with greater 
continued to grow and prosper, concentrating itself e 'petition; and eleven yonrs^ later, ?L»srs Mormll, 
now on one point, now on another, but inner v under- | Morra ’ 1 an intcrpnsiug firm, to whom the 

ing to any great extent beyond the bounds of the j uvift Miluable improvements are attributable, adapted 
district. Wc have scarcely so much as apical tradition | the system to commdn use, and succeeded in drilling 
to guide us to the date and circumstances of its intro- j two eyes at each pull of the press ; but so strong was 
dilution into these regions; but the names of the oldest j prejudice, that it was lound necessary to remove the 
families of needle-makers, the Blundells, llew ills, regularity of appearance presented by needles so made, 
Rawlings, Alcocks, and Chatterfys, w ho may be said ami to give them the look of hand-made wares. The 
to constitute the aristocracy of the body, give token of unhersal adoption of machinery about LSiH proved, of 
their Norman descent, which is further testified by com sc, very detrimental to the interests of the hand- 
their adhesion to the Roman Catholic faith. It is com- ! workers ; and their sense of the injury became so 


monly supposed that their ancestors were induced to 
settle here by the efforts of the well-known Wai wick- 
shire family of the Th rook m or tons, »o far hack ns the 
sixteenth or seventeenth contur.es. The trade appears 


strong, that they destroyed all the machines at Rod- 
ditch, and were advancing to Studley itli similar 
intentions, when stopped by legal and military force. 
Seeing Unit it w as hopeless to fight against the new 


to have taken rise at Sindh y, r n .nskh/abie ullage, j > 3 stem, t^ie majority wisely enlisted in its ranks; and 
situated on a swift and Beautiful ..avani (tailed the the masfei -stampers having been prevailed oil by their 
Arrow, nflbrding»a plentiful supply*of the us* . hi emery- employ 1 rs to teach, and, if possible^ provide the men 
stone. About the year 1700, a null worked bv horses | with work, lhe> became ultimately well satisfied with 
was established here for pointing ar 1 scourm ; 1 needles 1 tiie change; and so ended, in this instance, the well- 
with greater expedition; and thh system pitwailcd ! won contest between the spirits of past and present. 


until an inhabitant of Alce?ter fitted up some 'd flour 
mills 011 the Arrow fot tic* *;ntu» purpose, and since 


(; j faithful vofiry of former customs still remains, in 
too poisop of an old man, who had made an agreement 


then, water-power lias eontimud to be the faiounte in hi. ) until to supply a certain London house with 
agent. * needle' ns long ns lie should lie able* to work, and to 

Some years later, we find the private ne- d.e-niakers be kept by them in constant employment at a stated 
enlarging their operations, and nspirmg to the dignity . price. BothouHies ago faithful to their engagement; 
t)f rUimflfaoiurer&. In 1 7. r *0, a person named Mackenzie and the rcsirmce of William Bradbury, the last arti- 


uHies : 14 c faithful to their engagement; 
nee of "William Bradbury, the last arti- 


set up an m cut in the purlieus of London, and, fleer of hand-made 'oodles, is generally pointed out as 

having designed some improvements in the finishing of w orthy of a stranger's attention. , 
the wares, gained for his Whitechapel neeul R a renown The principle of the needle-making process, in our 
which might even now find an echo in the memory of own tune, doe,' not differ greatly from what it was 


many an ancient dame. Despite his reputation, how- tw’o cento. 'j 


niomy of time and 


ever, Mackenzie became embarrassed, and wws on U-e 1 labour wide,, has been achieved by improvement in 
point of quitting England to join a needle-making; Idtrdfr would *eeiq to render me comparison worth 


colony settled at Limerick, when lie w as overtaken by a 
creditor from Studley named Rawlings, who compelled 
him to surrender, in payment of the debt, those precious 


iiitiKitv ‘ w T e the i^re conch *L our sketch with a 
glance ai Red ,.*:U factory. The wgre of which the 
needles made is now supplied to the w orkman ill 


tools with which lie had been accustomed to w r ork his thick coils, two of which lie ti^tes togolhvfc, and being 
improvements* *Among these, was an implement provided w, 1 a gauge and a large pair 01 shears, 
christened bj^ lie designer his money-spinner, used in partially fr ed to the walks of the cutting-room, soon 
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giving a peculiar burnish to the head of the needle, 
which was thence termed ‘silver-eyed/ Having pos- 


accompli&i.es his task — thug of severing the wire into 
lengths, 1 ueh suitable for tiro needles. The coil having 


sensed himsolf of the means, gnd learned at the same been circular, the short pieces being proportionably 
time how to apply them, Charles Rawlings wa ? able to curved, they are removed to another department, that 
surpass all rivals in the appearance of his goods ; and they may undergo the operation of straightening, 
befng anxious to make the most of this favourable turn With this view, some 10,000 or 15,010 aro placed 
of fat^, he undertook to silver the eyes for other manu- within tw| irfn rings, which enclose them firmly at 
facturers, at the rate of a shilling per thousand, which either end. The whole having been made red-hot in an 
^paid him half a guinea an hour fordus labour. But oven, the wires are rubbed to and fro by a small bar 
the secret he had gained by the exercise of his power of iron, itself partially curved, which causes them tO 
over Madrenrae, was in turn wrung from himself by rotate and press upon each other; so that, in a few 
trfcapbery. The story runs, that a man named Water- moments, the wires will be straightened, and fit, when 
liouae having brought a large packet of needles to be bold, for tho hand of the pointer. Tho grindstones 
lilverefi one dark night, took the opportunity of used in the third part of th® process are about ten 
mounting by a ladder to tbe window of the room-where or twelve inches in diameter, and, revolve at an 
Rawlings was engaged at work, and having acquainted immense velocity by means of water-wheels* The 


pointer takes sixty or a hundred rftedles, acipding 
to their size, places them evenly on the palmVf* t'ne 
right hand, covers them with the left, and then applies < 
the ends, which are suffered to project a little, to Ihe 
grindstone, which gives the delicately tapered form. 
The other, extremity of the wires, which, il should be 
remembered, ale designed to f<*m two needles, having 
been likewise submitted to the stone, the grinder is 
ready for a fresh instalment ; and, if a skilful workman, 
is able to “finish off 10,000 in an hour. 

This branch of the business, though presenting no 
grea*c difficulty, was once very highly f enumerated, 
owing to its injurious effect upon the health of the 
work-men, who inhaled at each breath a large quantity 
«f needle-dust, and, in consequence, seldom survived 
the age of thirty five. Th^y belonged to the most 
degraded part of the local population — only those 
without character, or such as were willing to sacrifice 
everything for a short term of riotous enjoyment, 
feeling the inducement pf high wages powerful enough 
to overcome the principle of ^.elf-preservation.^ Much 
anxiety was felt to benefit the* condition of this class; 
#l the Society of Arts offered prf/cs for any invention 
tending towards this point, and n mouth-guard was 
designed, which* though efficacious, the pointers refused 
to use, from the fear that it would lower their wage# 
In 184G, whilst earning from two to six pounds u week, 
they struck for increased payment; and as the masters 
were resolute iq holding their ground, the strike con- 
tinued for twelve months, by the end of which time, 
many of the manufacturers* stocks were sold off ihe 
general body of needle-makers out of employment, 
and the tufn-outs themselves in the greatest distress. 
When an arrangement had been effected, Dr Holland's 
fan for blowing away the pai ticks of dii«t f from the 
workshops, which had been used with complete suc- 
cess by the grinders of Sheffield, was introduced into 
the principal needle-manufactories, and soon overcame 
the ignorant prejudices of those whom it was designed 
to benefit. This machine has now bequ in constant 
use for some years, and a marked change is already 
evident in the moral and physical condition of the 
pointers. * 

In resuming the history of the needle, at the stage 
last treated of, we must follow it through the process 
of washing and drying over a fi^\ succeeded by that of 
stamping, when the wire is placed between two dies, 
which flatten it in the centre, and impress the form of 
the two heads, pinking imknxations to skew' the proper 
place for the eyes, and also to mark the point of sepa- 
ration. Thus prepared, it is taken to a hand-piess, 
where Mr Morrall’s invention comes int#* use, and the 
eye? of the twin needles are pierced simultaneously. 
The next operation is performed exfclusivei^fhy chil- 
dren : it consists in fifty double n<# ‘riles, placed between 
two wires, being^lastened by steel springs to a strip of 
wood) and in this position having a file ^>at#’ed over 
them to retiove the projections caused by stamping. 
The doffble needles, s&ll united, are now spitted, or, 
in common phraseology, threaded on wire, and then 
divided in the proper pl#ce by fjentle manipulation 
between the thumb and fingers; the heads are next 
filed into a round form, and the toughness removed 
from the inside of the eye. The needles having now 
advanced to a stage which really entitles them to the 
name', are hanlened and tempered, by being first made 
red-hot ill a furnace,* then plunged iuto^a Ripper of oil 
or water, heated again over a slow fire, and suffered 
to cool gradually. They are then gathered together, 
mixed with oil, soft soap, and emery-powder, bound 
up in iMjgj^pas, and placed in a kind r of mangle 
work^|Bf®idl-power. During the progress the 
dressing, which lasts about a week, they 
tartly taken out, washed, ghd wrapped up 
af|*h. When Realised for the last time, the needles 
thrown into aaw*dust to dry ; winnowed, and 


afterwards sorted, when the eyes are softened with a 
red-hot iron bar, and drilled or burnished to prevent 
them from cutting the thread. The points are now 
set, and the needles polished on a wheel covered with 
pfeparcd leather, which is caKed a ‘buff.* Finally, the 
tnanuY&tured goods are counted, and made up into 
packets ; the finer qualities having passed through no 
lets than seventy processes, by means of which L.I 
worth of steel is transformed into L.70 worth of 
needles. / 

One Jnindred millions is the number now made 
weekty in the Kedditch district; two and a half 
millions having been in 1790 the extent of production, 
which had only doubled itself before the general use 
of machinery. About 100 manufacturers and 10,000 
workmen are engaged in the trade of needle-making, 
which is less liable than many others to the accidental 
fluctuations of fortune. 


MEGASPILI. 

* 

Mec.aspili is a Greek 'convent in Achaia, clqse to tho 
confines of Offroad la. Passing through tho Arcadian 
tow n of Kalauryta, which lies in a fine plain, we arrived 
at the base of the snow-covered hill of Kyllenc. We 
rode along the banks of the rushing Buraikos, in a 
hollow between two* 1 high hare hills. Suddenly tho 
path makes a steep ascent out of the valley, then turns 
round a corner, and wo have before us a duster of 
buildings l\ing close to high and rugged walls of rock, 
seeming p.irth as if built into the hollow's like swal- 
low's' nests. The edges of the rocks hang threateningly 
over the roofs. This is Megaspili, the largest and 
i idlest convent in Greece, containing nearly 200 
monks. 

The ngmc Megaspili moans, in Greek, a great cavern. 
This cavern, in which the church and jpart of the con- 
vent is now built, is evidently the site of the original 
tempi*' mentioned by the old Greek traveller Pausanias, 
who w sited Greece in the second century, and de- 
scribes this cavern as the s^fiot where, according to old 
tradition, the most Undent Greek seer, Melampus, 
ruled the daughter of Pr ictus of their madness, by 
mystical sam dices and expiations. We have here a 
proof of what is to bo lounri all over Greece— that 
Cnristian worshippers love best to settle themselves in 
places solemnly consecrated to religious ritosMtn old 
heathen times. The present con v«hU >•»*£' s built in 
l.MO, the oiigmal foundation, however, 'goes hack to 
the time of Simon and Theodoras, who found here an 
image ut the Virgin, said to be the work of the apostle 
Luke ! 

it was on the afternoon of the 1st of May that wo 
regie through the lonfiy, deeply enclosed valley, finely 
illumined by the sun’s rays, and approached the, con- 
vent. Never shall 1 forget the scene which now burst 
on us. The mild warmth of the sun had allured the 
monks out of their gloomy cells, and they were sitting 
in the shady entrance of the convent court. They 
were chiefly venerable old men, with long flowing 
white beards, their gray hairs covered with a„black 
cap. They wore a long under-gatmenf of blue, reach- 
ing to the foot, confined round the loins by a bide or 
red shawl; over this wks an upper garment, shorter, 
but also of blue, cut in the same form, and trimmed 
round the edges with black fur. 

Those Greek convents exercise hospitality after the 
manner of the hospices on tlio Swiss Alps; and cm 
departure, the traveller deposits some small alms in 
the convent coffers. Having good introductions from 
Athens, we were made doubly wclcomib Wo had 
scarcely time to change our dress and take our seats at 
table, when we were* subjected to an endless round of 
questions as to who we were, whence .we came,, and 
what religion we belonged to; for these were the 
subjects wliich chiefly awakened the curiosity of the 


solitary monks* On their side, ' the questions were 
most * animated ; but our* answers were somewhat 
tedious, for our knowledge of the language was imper-i 
feet, and we had frequently to mAke use of our guide 
as an interpreter. The greatest enjoyment 1 had Was 
in studying the remarkable physiognomies c| “those 
patriarchal figures; and I could not help thinking W 
Lessing, the Dusseldorf artist, wlio might have foiAd 
here models for his pictures of the history of Hubs. I 
happened to pull my eye-glass Jsut of my pocket, an 
article that none of these monks had ever sccq befb/v. 
My travelling-companions wore spectacles, which did 
not in the least interest the monks, ninny of whom 
themselves wore them ; but my glass was a marvel to 
them, and they wished to inspect it more closely. The 
prior took his spectacles from his eyes, and tried the 
glass ; the rest of the monks followed his example, 
and it circulated from hand to hand, or rather lrom 
eye to eye, some of them having scarcely patieilbe to 
wait till it came to their turn. And even after thT 
charm of novelty had worn off, a few of them still kept* 
coming to me, and requesting to be allowed another 
trial of this wonderful instrument. * * 

As evening approached, we quitted the shady courts 
of the convent, and enjoyed the cool free air under the 
shadow of some plane-trees, from which we had a 
charming view of dark cypresses and rugged rocky | 
cliffs, the light-brown colour of which contrasted finely 
with the white convent-walls. The monk's went on 
questioning us, and it was natural that, after having 
heard wc were Protestants, the conversation should 
turn on religion. One of them especially, made it 
evident that he was bent on making converts, lie 
I went on with great zeal, mveiglnhg against Catholicism 
and the pope, and said, fh..t v Prot* slants, who 
also hated the pope, must therefore agtec with the 
Greek Church, and ought to join* it, fo r the Greek 
was the orthodox church. I began in sport to play | 
the zealous Lutheran, and replied hat the ease was j 
exactly the contrary: that jie Protestants were *of the I 
true evangelical faith, lor w ■ believed nothing that j 
was not in the Bible, and had been taught by Christ 
and his apostles. But tins only irritated him, and the 
proselytising monk gave me pretty plai nly to under- 
stand, that wc Protestants were notin g inter than 
beret igsj^ and were beyond the pale of salvation. When 
I contiimet^j. press him, and inquired into the funda- 
mental dogun *'Vf his church, he became miserably 
embarrassed, and had nothing to say hut the the Greek 
Church was neither Protestant nor Cuthoh. but held 
the true faith as established b> the general council. 
This answer did not surprise me, for I knew that these 
monks could scarcely either re;yl or write, *erj difl - 1 
rent from the high cultivation to he met with m J ta4y, 
at least in all the larger convents. 

In the evening, we took a walk with some of the 
monks in the vicinity of the convent. The church- 
yard, with its little chapel, lies in the still and peaceful 
bosom of the valley. Prom this spot, one of the 

monks pointed with evident pride to the highest point 
of the surrounding, rooks, crowned by a small tort, on 
which a cannon presented its threatening mouth. The 
monks of Megaspili conducted themselves will! great 
bravery in the Greek Liberation War. tynruhmt Pacha 
made several attempts, in 1825 and 182(1, to seize on 
their convent; but he was always successfully resisted. 
The Turks have, however, exercised no religious op- 
pression in Greece. On Mount Athos there arc still 
at the present day twenty Greek * Convents under 
Turkish rub, all on a magnificent scale , and the tole- 
ration of these convents by the Turks is the more 
flat rmj ah mg / it. being well known to them that they 
fprm the central point for Russian party intrigues. 
f ' After this walk, we inspected the church and the 
0$bCr buildings. The church is very simple: in the 
interior, unsightly. It , contains no pictures, for the 


miserelle daubs which' cover the wajls are not worthy of 
lift? *rjmie. The only remarkable object is one already 
mentioned — an old and much discoloured wax-figure 
of *the Virgin and Child, an ancient Byzantine work, 
but reverenced here as that of Sfc Luke, and the dis- 
covery of Jrliich, according to tradition, gave origin 
and importance to the convent. There 1 are only 
three works of the kind said to he by* St Luke, all 
belonging to the Greek Church — this one in Megas- 
pili ; another in the convent of Keety, in fhe Isle of 
Cypnip ; and a third at Mount Malas, in Trcbizond. 
The monks "kissed the figure with pious rapture* and 
even our dragoman, who in other religious matters is 
a sly rationalist, could scarcely be satisfied with kissing 
and worshipping this figure, to winch the whole flif 
Greek Christendom inakqs continual pilgrimage. 

Prom the church we were taken into the w ine-cellar, 
the sight of which convinced us that the* pious monks 
know well how to reason the intervals between fasting 
and praying. Tun w r as piletj, on*t , ' r , and immense 
tn.s' V Not tl at t ho #1 urges*, ot them was quite do 
large as the celebrated fleidelberg tun, hut neither was 
it, like it, a mere spec Aide for’cxhibition, but an article 
in daily use. We tasted the wine, and found it sour; 
hut 1 doubt whether the rogues gave us their best. 
<#u our return from this subterranean apartment, we 
passed the door of a room which they said w r as the 
library. <)u my expressing a desire to sec it they 
hesitated, and presently one of them vnid that the key 
was lost. I smiled, and thought liow von significant 
it was that tin* koj of the library should be lost, and 
not that of the wine-cellar. It afterwards appeared 
that I had done the good monks injustice, for it was told 
me m Athens they are always very mysterious about 
their library, which is said to contain manj rare w orks; 
amongst others, a German translation of the Bible by 
Luther, winch the great reformer sow! to the monks of 
Megaspili, with a dedication by his own hand, for he 
long cherished the hope of enlisting the Greek Church 
on his side in«his struggle against the papacy. 

i shall never forget the afternoon spent in this con- 
vent. I +elt as if suddenly transported into Italy out 
of’ <k solute, uncultivated Greece. The beautiful and 
carefu..y tended cypresses contributed to foster this 
delusion ; but. it did not last long. Where are to be 
found here tq," signs#)!’ the retim'd culture of the arts 
of ilk midd e ages, which ' render so attractive even 
the smallest Italian convent? These swallows’ nests, 
piled above Aich other lilcf boxes, *re picturesque 
enough; nut w*<tn\ in tins confused jumble,, are fhe 
charming nwxjeis of Roman architect me ? And these 
gardens do'Mwlicre, winding up the mountains likj* an 
il^theatre, and which the monks take a truly idylic- 
plat mi #ut — they tlease us doubly, be- 
cause b y rem A of hone***.. . of the fresh green 
we have sn long been deprived of; i>ut he who has 
onee soct he artistic splendour of an Italian convent- 
garden, wit 1 its rose-trees ayd splashii^ jjjuntains, 
looks in vaii. for the renewal of suc h pleasing impres- 
sions here Whcr<^ too, are the shady piazzas, with 
their fine tres oes, which liafo made the Italian masters 
so i enow nod? Hejre, if anywhere, we may learn what 
a misfortune it lias been to Greece, that throughout the 
mid 'ie ages do" to the latest times, it was cut off 
from European culture. The Italian convents do not 
suit the present times, but we reverence them for the 
nughty pi-fct, Iwhen, by their means, the arts and 
sciences were preserved, and instruction imparted to 
the people. But as for these Greek convents, the pact 
and the present are equally gloomy. Where is their art? 
— where iheir science? — where their efiorts to diffuse 
fdvitath n ? The monks know nothing, learn nothing*, 
give no instruction to the young, who have nothing 
for it but to become monks. themselves— the country 
is poor, depopulated, entirely without active energy. 
Here, m this charming spot, dwell two hundred idlers, 
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ivho deprive the country of their labours, and hive on and invigorated by the food and fire, constructed a 
the sweat of the poor man’s brow. v ’ 1 raft, and reached their comrade, whose resolute spirit, 

These considerations forced themselves on me in« though fast giving way, was still sufficient to enable 
spite of my, efforts to banish them, that . I might toot him to retain his position in the rigging. Thus lie, too, 
wilfully disturb present enjoyment. At night, we had saved, though badly frozen. The crew remained 
an excellent supper with two of the monks! The beds at . the {cabin of Air S. Becker nearly a week before they 
were especially, comfortable fer ns weary travellers, wire able to depart. 

Next morning, in magnificent weather, wc rode off and IP" the week following? this occurrence, two American 
returned to the world again. The monks were in vt * s °! s "£ r0 h>,t on the same point, whose crews were 
church, ahd we heard a long way off the sound of their W** t] y ^ Ported by tys Vovkor, whose husband was still 


nasal singing at matins. , *? • ‘ Tho , Crt ‘" tS if thc8P . ve88els ,T C 

t • shelti/ePi m lier cabin, and were tho recipients of her 

hospitable and humane attentions and care.’ 

A CANADIAN Gil ACE DAKLING. The account concludes with a certificate from the 

'Cur. following account of a truly heroic incident appear.-, ca l» ilhl and < rciv; and we learn that an effort lias been 
m a Buffalo newspaper. The heroine referred to is a Mrs. successfully made in Canada to offer to Mrs Becker a 
Becker, residing on the Canadian shore ot l.ake Brie:— pecuniary aekiiowleilginent of her spirited conduct. She 
‘On the morning of the goth .November I Sod, the has hone, or. expressed a desire that the money should he 
schooner Cum'uetor left the port of Ainherstburg, bound appropn.Ued to the education of her children. She and 
j for Toronto, with a cargo of 10,000 Ifnshcls of corn. '! he V 01 ' ll1l!,1,JIKl are sa,a t0 their hving b y fW'ing. 

i wifld blew fiesh froifi tint south-west all day — a hern) sen - — - - 

j running meantime. Attout fifp o’clock r m., ff ic wind * taming spidkiis. 

! .increased to a perfect hurricane, and all the canvas was TT , ,, r . 

• . , , 1 rn , v . , . , How' easdvf'^ndei s are made to know the voice of then' 

reeled snug down. Toward midnight, a snore stonn . . ,, J f . „ , , . , . , 

I r „, . , . \ + 11 . master, is familiar to all, from mam a sad prisoners talc. 

I arose. Hie topsail-sheets were earned awav, the boat T - in* +• •+ 

l , , ,, * , ,. AN hen the great and In 1 limit I.au/iui was held m captivity, 

, was washed from the daxits, tho decks swept clean of , , . , r . « . v , 1 * ' 

i . , .. , , , , , , r , , ^ las onlv iov and commit was a fueiidix spider: she came 

I everything, and the vessel would not ohev Jier helm, ni#. , - . - ■, , ,, 

! J , . ’ , . A A , “ ’ at his call; slm took rior loud fiom Ins finger, and well 

■ seemed to settle m the trough ol tin* sea , . . , . , c , T 7. , . , 

. .. , .... . n . ... , und'Tslood his word of command. In vam did jailers and 

About tour o c ork m the morning of the m J 1st, the crew ,, ....... • 

« . , , . . . n . soldieistr^ to dreeixo ms tmv companion ; she would not 

, of the sehooner*made what they supposed to he Long , ., . * , - , 1 . 

; ,, . , T . 11+1 I 1 + + r Z ob«‘\ ilieir Voices, and lelieeil tlv‘ temiitmg halt from thdi- 

Point Light: hut it was really the light at Long Point . ■, ,, . . i , i 

t . n>i + 1-11 ip * . ” i i , , liaiid. T fere, then, vias not onl\ an ear, hut a keen power 

Cut. The thick v <hiftmg snow jiistftnth ohserri'd this . , . . /, . ? . ... / ... 
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was washed from the daxits, tho decks swept clean of j ^ 
everything, and the vessel would not obey her helm, m#I ,ls 0,1 } .1 (, A 
seemed to settle in the trough of the sea at * 

About four o’clock in the morning of the ‘J 1st, the crew ^Y*V< hoi* °tr* 
of the sehooner*made what they supposed to he Long j ’ , •„* 


light; and in about half an hour uftenuuds the xe^sH 


of distinction. The despised little animal listened xxith 
sxvcet affection, and knew how to discriminate between not 


. 1 A m. r f . , . I , lllA I r nunir I111X.LUIM1, aim ivm n imn uni iinuuiur n uu \ n jiwl 

struck. Although she was not moie than giM) x uds horn , . c . . . +. . , . . 

. ,’ n . ■■ , /. . I misiuular t<>ues J So it was with thc friend ni thc patriot 

the Miorc.it was nnpossib e to form an aceuial* 4 ouimon i * , . , . , . J. , 

. , .. ,, . , , , Qnauemere d liomilJe, who paid with captivity for the too 

ns to tin 1 locality, lx cause of thc thuklx <lnlfmg snow , . , «•, ’ 1 .. , , 1 , ‘ , ., 

rm , • ’ , , , * , 4. . ament love of Ins country. He also had tamed spiders. 

The sea made a clear breach oxer her, and loicod thc . . ^ . ■ , , 

. A ... .. , , , and tamnit them to come at his call. But the little 

intu tlw* niirmin « imu ihuv i'AIipiiiuu <i mil 1 1 v p 1 1 ° _ 


<*rew into the rigging, wheie they remained fi 0111 five o clock . . . , . , „ , . , . , ,, 

I. i no j erealurcs weie not only uselul to him, tbut to the nation 

in the morning' until two m the afternoon. I< e xxas last . . , . , , f T , , . , , 

, . ,, . n . riM .. . . , to which lie lx longed: for, when the I'reneh invaded 

“ 1 th . 0 tlm0 - liolknui, tho pnsonrr n.a.i.-go,! to so.,,1 them u mossage 

and two 1,1.1c boys approaching along tho l.oaoh. th . lt tlll now i ml , !ls ,.,i,] ( , count. y would soon 

Ihc woman and oh.ldm. hmlt a h.o on tho sho,., and , f tl.ovVoni.l ho aide to march over 

nude signs to the sailors to sw.n, a-,. ore Iho sea was lh( . , (1 stt;ll f a ,„i laU sllidol . h) tnl0 biU . 0 . 

so great they wore a ra.d to venture .n.t.I tlr- eaptan,, as t| ‘ u tau ht lma t() ^ in tla . U . , 1U1W 

thinking the i-.sk of drowmng l.et er than almost eortan. , )|U si ;, H (l[ aI , proa(dlil ,. , vi „ tcr . Th e frost came, 
death l.y void ami exposn.e, struck out bon. the wreck alu , mth u llle j.-,,.,,,.!, ; Holland was taken, and the lucky 
and by ox rao, dmnry eflm-ts ne-.nj . eaelu-d the shore ; imt . ||( , ( s( , t Tilp n| „ l)( . rs , a ] as ! were forgotten.-, Slrou 

his str.Migth fniltMi and being euuflit. hx t hoi under-tow, li,* \ 1 7 , h 

. , . ^ ’ . , 7 , , , 't ’ ixMfVA ntnn tnv lion/i of nalurv. +** 

would have been carried out, h.id not the xvonun come to ■ * 

his assistance. She, seeing bij> ciitual situation, c.mie to mauri.vgks in roiiTU<JAL. 

him as spoedilj* as the Ht-.-p water w.nM pr.nut am! T]lf , a(ls )t F()lia , cm . ious features in respect to 

having .j alked m up to l.er nook lortmiatwj ro.u-bo.l bun. all(l Tll( . ,, ln . l)( .s of Portugnoso families arc 

he 1-eu.g utterly oxhauslod. Ihc woman .up ported the ^.cted to a seclusion, the tigour of which is with diffi- 
man, and drew inn. ashore, l.av.ng hecnfncrselt sev.-ral ,„ K]t .,. st0()( , , )V a f()r c ilfm .r. If, however, a lover ran 

tunes beater, down by the force of the, waves Mul, the „ 1|l00 pS , ick ,, l( . e „f his., having entered into an engagement 
assmtance of the bo,., she dre* him to tl-rtu-f-, and Ul. a girl, .m matter how- voung, ho has the power to issue 
lcsuscitated him. i C ; ’ ’ . B1 7,- i„. 
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i . ^ The laws present some curious features in respect to d 

having ijalkod m up to l.or nook iortm.aten ro.u-bo.l bin,. t U|l pl ‘ lll , Th( . | ( .„ lal( . s „ f p or , lwnphl . families arc 

i.e being utterly oxhaustod. ll.e woman .up ported the ^.cted to a seclusion, the tigour of which is with diffi- 
man, and drew inn, ashore, l.avmg hecnfacrselt several 1|DdeBtt00l , , )V a f()r cig„er. If, however, a lover can ; 

tmms beater, down by the force of the, waves Mul, the ., )rtuoo 0 V id enee of his., hav.ng entered into an engagement : 

ass, stance of the bo,., sl.e dre* him to tl m**, and U h „ rWj lllaU c r how young, I.e has the power to issue 
lCHUHCitalcd him. « c a process, umlei the authority of 1 ho proper tribunal, by 

Ihc mate of t^o schooner next st.uek on hut m l.ke , M „„ th(> siln))k . V1 o0 f that it is the gi.fs wish also, he 

manner failed to reach the shore, and sank fhf captam, r( , mov( . h ,, r t {. 0 „, tl.e residence of her parents, to be 

tupposin- himself to be : sufl.ccntly restored, went to the im mmlM _ Est(lr ^p.-.vifo-m.til of proper age for 
asstswn# of tl,c mate, Imt agam lumself gave way; and m ^ 1Tja Th< , a(f( .„ts in forwarding? such matters are 
the woman wen t again ado the angry waters out to the ddcrly dames, of no occupation and little character | 

utmost depth at which she.couid sfRrnl, and brought the d ^ ailro ,J al . c tIlcs(! affuirs sometimes managed, that 
two men ashore. Ihc mate seemed to he hlelcs., but was t , i utm , a tion received bv the parent is the judge’s 

: v ! f rCS ‘°7?- In tff these efforts, five or(Jn . ^ i( , 1(1 , ha onlv chi ld, to the custody of 

sov oral tm.es d.d the woman go out to the receding surge, „ tra in# similar position to a ward of Chancery, 

oshoce 2 “ C B “ n P ?“ aUStP<!> d T ,mlR ,T“ a 'e aw-tv from the supposed vigilance of the law, and fho 
P“ so " s - tlu ' ,,,a f tcr > mat0 - “ d (|VC oi real protection of a sorrowing parent, who, Having no 

was * v ™ ,n ? n0 . w > a . ndo 1 c n ’ an power to disinherit a disobedient child, has frequently the 

w^ole Sr the Z *1 ,° ! C t ‘ -uhhtional pang of feeling a conviction that such portion of 

Thol tZ' back and forward along the hig ; ‘ “ iU fall to his child is likely to be, • 

lllwSTfrod td J!' c t nooura « m f . h . , rPRCUe : 1 ’ ^ted in riot, or dissipated by the careless, improvidence 
\ admimstesing to them ()f wortl|le ’ ss hllab ‘ n d.- O.ren'* Here aM There m 
wmo^^rom time to time feht; xvouUl pause, and, wish- w> . , 1 s < / .. 

fuHvvf»#irdiinr the stranded vomahI. t hiiM trivfi iiUnAiiiPfl 9 ‘ ; , _ , .v I i 


♦w.+Ar.tttiTV,.. +U,v - +1 1 llls> UiViUCU I.I VfjJjf+n 1 V WIH bU III» VIUJU 19 vw wo 

lllwSTfrod td J!' c t nooura f n f , h . , rPRCUe : 1 r„ ’ wasted in riot, or dissipated by the careless, improvidence 
SL ^rom timtr. 1 ', \ admir„ 8 te,mg to them ()f wortl|le ’ ss huabl n d.- OtrenV Here aM There m 
wmo^^rom time to time she xvouhl pause, and, wish- w> . , 

My t ^rding the stranded vessel, thus give utteitoueg ^ > , , ■, , 

io humanity : M Oh, if I could auto that poor man, ; “ — 

ft Should be happy 1” When morning at last came on p ^nted and Published by W. and. & toawiwjj , 4f 
, " ooa e+jLL, noster Kpw, LoNDOif, and 539 High Street, Euikbvhoh. Awyk 

' having abated, the sea was less ftold bv Jamjm ywAsan, 14 D’Olier Street, Dubi.iw, and ait 

/ Che master and crew being now Btret^thenea Booksellers. . ' T> ' 
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• 

Who lias not heard of the groat leviathan of literature 
— the St Domingan Marquis de la IVdletcrio, the 
Algerian Jion-hunter, the protector of Abd-el-lvader 
— who, for nearly twenty year?, prodlifced dramas, 
romances, histories, travels, at the rate of forty 
volumes per annum, and whose career makes the list 
complete by being in itself a mnsj instructive sermon ! 
llus he not, in his own amusing Lavai divje, told the 
world of the number of amanuenses he worked out 
in the course of twenty-four hours — of the relays of 
couriers constantly employed spurring in hot haste 
with the manuscript productions of Ins fertile brain 
from liis country-seat to the printing-offices of Paris ! 
Yet now, when the bubble lias *bu~st, when we know 
as an established and uncontrad** id' -simply because 
■uncontradietable— fuel, that not opc-twentmfh of the 
works bearing tbt* words par Afr.raudic Dumas on their 
title-pages were written by that individual ; and that 
the major part of even this small minority are, without 
the slightest ackowlcdgmont, copied, to a gKulcr oi 
less extent, from the works of other authors, we are 
forced to infer, as Trineulo did of Caliban, that the 
great leviathan is but a very shallow monster after all. 

In an article which appeared some trs since in 
the dcs ])ru.i Maudes, M. Dumas relates how lie 

became a •*&*(' author. lie. was, lie tells us, a 
clerk in the service* of the Duke of Orleans- afterwards 
King Louis- Philippe — at the humble sala.y of 1200 
francs a year, when on the occasion of an English 
theatrical company visiting Paris, lie first saw the 
plays of Shakspeare performed# Like a pifrson w! 
had been born blind — the simile is his own— and 
whom, after arriving at the age of manhood, sight 
by some miracle had been given, Dumas at once 
found himself in a new world, of which he never 
previously had tile slightest idea. As the Italian 
peasant said when he first saw a picture: ‘ I, too, will 
be a painter,’ so did Dumas exclaim when he first 
saw Hamlet: *1, too, will be a dramatic author.’ Ilis 
earlier essays, however, were* unsuccessful ; but the 
occurrence of a great event soon opened \ip a pathway 
leading him to fame and fortune. The memorable 
three days of July 1830 effected a dramatic as well as 
a political revolution. Excited by the sanguinary 
contest, and wearied to satiety with thtf heavy dramas 
of Corneill^ and Bacine, patronised by the Bourbon 
dynasty, the Parisian audiences were ripe for a more 
stimulating style of theatrical representation. The 
hour had arrived, and the man was not wanting. The 
Henry HI. of Dumas appearing about this period, 
carried Paris, as it were, by storm. The classical , 


formalities of the old school succumbed yit once to the 
rope-ladders, poisoned goblets, stiletto., brigands, and 
executioners of the new romantic dr" Christy le, 
an l • or two other JramaS^of a similar romantic 
description, written by^M. Dumas, following in quick 
succession, were put hpon the singe with a pomp and 
circumstance previously unknown, cv^n in Paris, and 
were welcomed wjtli rapturous applause by crowded 
ihidiences. As mere acting pieces, these plays are not 
de\oid of a certain degree of merit, ({ratifying the 
eye rather than the intellect, they display considerable 
inventive faculty, keen perception of contrast, and 
decided knowledge of theatrical effect; arresting the 
attention of the auditor by surprise, and keeping his 
curiosity ever in suspense, without attempting to hold 
the mirror up to lfature — 

iS 

To w.ikc the soul bv tender strokes of art, 

To raise the genius, or to memi the heart. 

The Parisian audiences, however, were satisfied with 
the quality outlie fare provided for their amusement, 
hi u not with its quantity. Their appetite increasing 
upon what it fed upon, they demanded more. The 
managers were eager to take advantage of the new 
flood tuat led so rapidly to fortune ;* blit the demand 
exceeded the supply ; consequently, Messrs Anicet 
Bourgeois, Auguste hraquet, and others, were enlisted 
under the banners of the' already famous Dumas, and 
scores of plays were this produced, ^all bearing the 
name of the "- at chief. How the large sum of 
money paid %r those dramas was divided among tlieir 
authors, is a Secret of the utelin never yet reveled; 
In itJ^Vnown that Dumas had Uie lion’s share of the 
... .i, srY'all i.p igitbonr. Ip' 1 one of the best 
of this v row'd r ram as, hr demoiselle de Belle-Isle , 
M. DunOs transcribed in liis own I?andw r riting, and 
sent the precious autograph to ChrisMna, queen- 
dowager ot op a in ; and her most Catholic^Majesty 
sent back, in retiyjn, the cordon of the Order of 
Isabella — an honour of w luclf M. Dumas was most vain- 
gloriously proud, liis owm writings amply testify: 
yet Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle was not written by M. 
Dum is at all, but by one of his literary retainers, a 
young Pole, then struggling for a precarious existence 
in the Frepchjnietropolis, but now Count Walewski, 
the distinguished statesman of the present Empire. 

But the worst has to be told. Few, any, of the 
numerous dramas bearing the name of Dumas, whether 
written by himself or his assistants, are original, the 
grtiuer part of them being made up, more or less, from 
the works of othfer writers. Aa an instance, M. Dumas, 
probably in gratitude to Shakspeare {or rescuing him 
,fgom dramatic blindness, produced his own Hamlet, 
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which is merely a mutilated translation of the original, 
with the questionably improvement , that the gholt, ap- 
pearing in the last act, restores llamlet to a long life ' 
and undisputed possessicyi of the throne of Denmark ! 

Numerous otlier 'wholesale plagiarisms of a similar 
c&scripticyi were not suffered to pass unnoticed, und 
it is but fair ‘to M. Dumas tlfht we should here give 
his ver£ characteristic reply to shell charges: ‘It is 
not any jnan/ ho says, ‘ hut mankind, that invents. 
Every one, in his appointed season, possessing him- 
self <of the things known to his fathers, g turn^ them 
over, places them *in new combinations, and thus, 
having added certain particles to the sum of human 
happiness, is peacefully gathered to his sires. * After 
ftiost profanely quoting that God made man in His 
own image, to prove the ^absolute impossibility of 
invention, M v Dumas thus continues : ‘ This considera- 
tion it was that 'made. Shakspeare reply to the 
reproach of a stupid critic, that De had taken more 
tllhn one scene bodily,. from a contemporary author: 
“It is a maiden whan 1 hfcye withdrawn f/uu had 
i to introduce into good company/’ Tliis it was that 
mado Moliere say, with still more naivete: “1 seize 
upon my own,, wherever I find it.” And Shakspeare 
and Moliere w r ere both right ; for the man of 
true genius never steals — he conquers. He seizfa 
a province — lie annexes it to his realms — it becomes 
an intrinsic part of his empire ; he peoples it with his 
subjects, and extends over it his sceptre of gold. 1 
find myself compelled to speak in this manner, because, 
far from receiving from certain critics the applause 
I merit, tjicy accuse me of plagiarism —they point 
me out as a tluef. I have at least the reflection 
to console myself with, that my enemies, like those 
who attacked Shakspeare .and Moliere, arero obscure 
that memory will not preserve their names.’ 

With all due deference to M. Dumas, we are afraid 
that the anecdotes he cites of Shakspeare and Moliere 
militate against Ins noil-inventive theory, as they 
really appear to lie proofs of at least Ins own powers 
of invention. We all know the old story of Alexander 
the Great and the robber — the plunderer of # kingdoms 
was a hero ; the petty pilferer of a henroost, merely 
a thief. Surely,' Alexandre Dumas, the hero of w t c do 
not know liow many hundred \ohinies, must have 
been thinking of his great •jumosaky, of Macedoii 
when lie penned the above, hues. Spmt-rappcrs and 
mediums alone can infortp us how the shades of 
Shakspeare, Moliere, Gotdhe, Schiller, TVotzohue, Dope j 
de Vega, Calderon de la Barca, Walter Scott , and j 
other departed celebrities., rejoice under the conquering 
sCqntre of Dumas. But w r e can rea/by fancy bow 
wretched Jules Janin, William Thackeray, Gnuncrdc 
Chassagnac, and other living authors, musMSuf at the 
idea of being known ♦only to ifosterity as the petty 
assailants of tlH‘ united Shakspeare and Moliere of the 
nineteenth century ! * 

It is* however, by ids romances that M. Dumas is 
best known in England, either as an honest author, or, 
as he phrases it, a conqueror, 'flic popularity of the 
dramas issued in his nanTe soon made him one of the 
notorieties of Paris ; and the proprietors of the Parisian 
journals being as anxious to have his productions in 
their columns as the people were to read them, from 
a dramatic author, M. Dumas became a feuilletonist. 
To explain the term, it is necessary to observe that 
many, of the Parisian journals have A supplement to 
their sheet, carried on from page to page — and separated 
by a black line from the political and miscellaneous 
matter — cmSaining a few chapters of a romance, written 
by the mws&popular writer the editor can procure. Most 
of the-jlpMinces hearing the name of Dumas were first 
published in this -manner ; and we may add, that it is a 
vei$r remunerative mod&for the author, as the proprietor 
of the journal pays liberally for what the majority of 
JU* subscribers consider the most interesting pprt of ^as 


paper, ahd the author has the additional advantage of 
gaining by the separate publication of his work, in the 
book-form, after its completion in the feuilletons. 

The first romances of M. Dumas, published in 
fAiillptons, were La Salle It'Arrnes , La Rose Rouge , 
LtabcHde Bavaire , and Le Capitaine Paul . La Salle 
clmrmeS' is original ; sp is La Rose Rouge, and a 
cljirming little talc to boot; but M. Dumas had 
previously published it in the book-form, under the 
title of Blanche dc \Beaulieu. Isabel de Bavaire is 
partly taken from n forgotten story of the same name 
published by Arnoult in 1821 ; and Le Capitaine Paul 
is a veritable conquest and annexation of Cooper’s 
Pilot — Dumas coolly taking up the thread of the 
American novelist’s story, and, wherever he can find 
room, stringing on to it the false sentiments and 
flimsy incidents of his own invention. 

Alexander the Great conquered the land, but the 
jnodt?rn Alexandre extended his dominion over the 
deep. In ]8*K), M. Dumas published Vie ct Aventures 
de John Dangs. This is an English nautical story, 
and, in our opinion, formed a remarkable^conquest. 
Few English ‘landsmen, if any, could write a nautical 
story sliip-shape enough to pass muster among sea- 
faring men. Heaving Defoe out of the question, the 
best attempts of this description —The Cruise of the 
Midge, &(\— were written by a clever compositor, who 
had had iconic little experience in a Leith smack ; but 
when weighed in the nautical balance, these works 
were found sadly wanting. What arc we to think, 
then, of a French* landsman correctly depicting the 
feelings, habits, and nautical skill of an English sailor 
— describing the etiquette of an English ship-of-war, 
from the captain in' lus regal state, on the sacred 
weather-side of the quarter-deck, down to the lubberly 
loblolly-4joy crawling in the lee-scuppers— detailing, 
what is technically termed, the shij^s duty, from the 
time the hands are turned out by the shrill whistle of 
the boatswain in the early morning, till the hammocks 
are pfped down at seven tydls ! It really is astonishing. 
The battle, storm, and wreck are also ably and nauti- 
cal!y iepicted. But, as worthy Dr Primrose said to 
that ingenious rogue, Mr (Jenkins, have we not heard 
ali this bcfofe ? Is not thh battle-piece in Peter Simple, 
this storm in JYetc/m Foster 1 Oh, we see it now — M. 
Dumas ban merely been conquering Captain Marryat; 
number province, the wide ocean itself, hagv to his 
golden, or rather gold-creating sceptlW*^^ 

The public demand lor the romances of M. Dumas 
soon equalled the previous run upon his dramas, and 
was met in a similar manner. A number of assistants 
were employed ; and it is an indisputable fact, that by 
these assistants we^ written the very best of the 
rimonccs which were gi\en to the world as the works 
of Alexandre Dumas. Among many others we may 
allude only to Georges, written by M. Mallefille; 
Fernanda, by M. Auger; Unc Fdle de Regent , by M. 
Coualhaic ; and Sglvandite, by M. Maquet. These 
works, however, were but little kncfwn out of France; 
it was Les Ti ois Mousquelaires and Mo^tc Christo that 
gave Dumas a world-wide reputation, though he 
actually dul not write a line of either of them. The 
Three Musketeers — we jise its English title, for it is 
well known by translations both in England and 
America — was written by M. Maquet. We place the 
word written in italics, for the work is one of the very 
grossest of plagiarisms. Previous to the historical 
romance coming into vogue, what may be termed 
romantic biographies were tvritten, itb which the lives 
of real historical characters were treated in a romantic 
manner. One Gatien de Courtiltz, a writefof romantic 
biographies in the early part of the last century, hit 
upon the very excellent subject of the life of M. 
d’Artagnan, from his departure when a poor lad from 
B6arn, his native place, to his, high elevation at the 
French court as captain of the royal musketeers, and 
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prime favourite of Cardinal Mazarin, and to his 
glorious death in the trenches at the siege of Maestricht. 
Accordingly, in 1701, Courtiltz published his Memoires* 
de M. d’Artagnan — a romance, be it remember^, 
ftfanded on a real life — and introduced into the, work 
the fictitious characters Athos, Porthos, and Aranfis, 
their intrigues, duels, amours, drinking-bouts, Jid 
gambling matches, since so well known to the ret h*ra 
of The Three Musketeers. In fact, Maquet did not t^sk 
his invention for a single incident; he did not cion 
alter the names of the leading characters; hc*njcre!y 
modernised the style of part of the original Memos es 
But as the work of Courtiltz is not very rare — we 
have met with it on London hook-stalls — Maquet, to 1 
put his readers on a false scent, alludes in his preface 
to' the Mfinoires, hut in a light, careless manner, as if 
merely incidental to a more elaborate reference he 
makes to a certain manuscript life of a Count de la 
Fere, which he discovered in the Royal Library uj 
Paris. Thi9 manuscript has been sought for, hut in 
vain. It never had an existence, save in the ton 
cunning wiind’s-eye of M. Maquet. probably M. 
Dumas himself was imposed upon with respect to the 
originality of The Three Musketeers, for he never saw 
the work until it was printed. It appears that when 
M. Maquet was making it, he one^eveuing supped with 
some brother ItUnuleurs , and the conversation turning 
upon the book-manufactory of M. Dumas a friend 
asked Maquet why he did not write in lus own name. 

The reply was: ‘Monsieur Dmpas pays me more 
for my writings than the publishers would.’ 

‘But/ said another, ‘Monsieur Dumas alu;i\s 
re-w rites, or at least corrects, the* works written by 
others which lie issues as his own/ 

‘Not at all,’ said Maquet; ‘a: I a a proof lie does 
not, I will introduce into the manuscript ot The work 
I am at present engaged upon ilie most awkward 
paragraph in the Brunch language. I will repeat the 
word que sixteen times in five lin* and 1 will hot 
you a dozen of champagne that the whole sixteen will 
be found in the printed work/ 

The bet w r as taken, and M. Maquet won ll. The 
sixteen repetitions of que are still extant, m live lines 
of Lcs J) ois Mousqnetuues. 

Another laughable proof that M. Dmn. i 1 d not read 
some of the works he issued as his own before they were 
printed, v i»Jolwd in Amount, written by M. Meuriee.* 
When Amain I* as written, Meuriee was a. new’ recruit 
in the noble army of authors headed 1 < Dumas. 
Wishing privately to flatter the gteat chief, «*.nl never i 
for a moment supposing that he would not read over I 
and expunge the words from the manuscript, Mouric". I 
ill the work, boldly called upon ^lie Brench Jkcudeim 
to open its doors to the immortal genius of Dumas. As 1 
Dumas did not read the manuscript, the words were 
not expunged; so, when Amain g came out, all Baris 
was in laughter to find M. Dumas in his own work 
calling on the Academy to open its doors to Ins own 
immortal gemuf 1 

To return to the Musketeers. Tno memoirs of 
D’Artagnan were a rich mine for the firm of Dumas 
& Co. By carefully spreading out the smallest possible 
quantity of type over the greatest possible extent of 
paper, Les Trois Mousquctaires was stretched out to 
eight octavo volumes; then followed its sequel, Vingt 
Ans ApreSj written by Maquet, in ten volumes;* then, 
as a sequel to the sequel, Le Viseont de lirage.loiwe, also 
by Maquet, in six volumes — all drawn from the same 
prolific source. Thus the three duodecimo volumes of 
the original menHurs were transmuted into twenty-four 
octavo volufhes, by a wave of the golden sceptre of the 
great Dumas \ 

We now come to The, Count of Monte Christo , 
published in eighteen octavo volumes. The fi.-st part 
of this popular work was written by a M. Biorentino, 
the second part by M. Maquet; yet neither is 


perfectly original. The story of Morel is taken from 
a liofel by Arnould, entitled Lm Roue de la Fortune; 
anjf two of the horrible tragedies in the seoond part 
are merely copied from the published archives of the 
.Parisian police. Some French crftics assert, on appa- 
rently very sufficient evidence, that the, leading plot of 
Monte Christo , the imprisonment and escape of Dantes, 
his accidentally becoming possessed of immense wealth, 
and unscrupulously using it to wreak a terrible ven? 
geance on his persecutors, may be found in an old 
and oftscure Jlerman romance. However this maf be, 
whether conquered at first or second hand, Monte 
Hu is to was not written by Dumas. 

It must not bo supposed that M. Dumas confined his 
conquests to romances alone. In 1830, lie publishecRi, 
translation of Bgo Bosctfio’s Jacopo Ortis. This work 
requires a word or two for itself, as it 1ms never been 
translated into English— an honour, by the way, of 
which it is utt *rIy\indoserving. Ortis poor copy of 
a bid . {Kiel, is merely an Italnm WPrter, who, minglftig 
a passiiiate love for atVcnetiJn lady with an ardent 
zeal for the liberties of his native land, is so bewil-* 
| deied by the twofold emotions of love and patriotism 
that he takes refuge m suicide. This v*»rk was strictly 
proscribed by the Birst Napoleon; but, in spite of 
severe penalties, and the strenuous exertions of the 
police, lour inferior translations of it. were from time 
to time circulated among the ultra-republican party 
in France. In however, when # all the political 

interest of the letters had evaporated, an excellent 
translation of OtUs was made by M. Gosselin, and 
openly published at Baris. Ten years later, the trans- 
lation of Dumas appeared in rather a curious form, 
for there was nothing on 1 lie title-page to indicate 
trial the \»ork nas a translation ; nor was the name of 
the author, Foscolo, mentioned, the title-page being 
simple J af que s* (htis, par Alei andfc humas. This 
simplicity ot title is explained in the preface, written, 
oi at least signed, by M. Biorentino, who asserts that 
*ndv one maif in Branco could understand and traus- 
lav Oiti s\" Of course, that man is Dumas, ‘who,’ to 
quote the ^iTctacc again, ‘lias placed himself on a level 
with Foscolo ; and, in all justice, Ortis belongs to 
Dumas; it is at once bis conquest £hd his heritage.’ 
Now, this outrageous puff, though undesigncdly so, is 
actually the interest vff irony ; for this conquest and 
bent age, by toe only man in France capable of trans- 
lating and understanding 4he original, is stolen, almost 
\.ord for word, from the translation by Hropsqlin# The 
| theft has beet, ally exposed by M. Qucrard in his 
I *S upe'chvrus k/ttei cares, hv placing parts of Gosselin’s 
| .ranslatiou . ^ b\ side vith the same portions ij;om 
1)1 ui£. 

| 'Vou‘ t be in dr j£ uo did n< ’ admit that some of 
the ro.n. i.'cr, ai ^ written *>y iVl. Dmn as, possess, 
like his qU jamas, ?i certain degree tit merit. His 
sketches'". . e vivid, but more remarkably for effect 
than p*obaL *y, and his conciliations eve^ display 
more taste loan originality of conception. He groups 
artistically ut alh^vs coarse contrasts of light and 
shade; while ml through hisSiritings can bo observed 
a greater hastiness iff execution than accuracy of detail. 
Any work hearing his name that exhibits evidence of 
rcsea f, h, investig *on, or reflection, may be safely set 
down « not. written by him. One would suppose such 
a writer unfitted to shine as a historian; but his friends 
assert that in tlat respect he is fully equal to Chateau- 
hrnmd and Thierry; and, curiously enough; his assail- 
Mnts are forced to concur in the same opinion. This 
seeming anomaly can easily be explained. In Gaule et 
France , written by Dumas, there are just 400 pages 
wh desale from the Etudes Historiques of Chateau- 
bnand, and the, Retires sur VHistoire de Francs of 
Thierry ! It is to be hoped M. Dumas is not so 
ungrateful as Donatus, the saintly plagiarist of yore, 
%^io usm to exclaim : 4 Let them he excomnlunioated 
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and accursed who hare written our good thingtfbafoje 
us!* « y< 

A detailed notice of the numerous works writ Jen 
and otherwise manufactured by and for M. Dumas, 
would require a volifme. No field of literature did he 
leave untttled ; f and truly his harvests were abundant. 
Lawsuits that would have rfcined any other man, 
served Aerely as advertisements td keep this Barn uni 
of literature before the public. One of these lawsuits, 
being rather characteristic of French ideas, is worthy 
of mpre particular notice. In La Dame cty Moi&oreuu , 
one of the Dumas romances, really written by himself, 
he depicted Francois d’Espiimv, a courtier in the reign 
of Henry III., in no flattering colours ; and the Marquis 
ffilspinay, a descendant of the nhove-named Francois, 
actually, in the nineteenth century, brought an action 
against the ^oiuancist for defaming the character of 
an ancestor who lived in the sixteenth ! Fortunately 
for Dumas, bis view of the counter's character was 
Supported by history, a»d, consequently, lie gained the 
suit. The Chateau cfC Monty Christo, of \j/iich an 
« account lately appeared in this Journal, was another 
advertisement— a gigantic puff* direct; so were the 
lion-killing feaV* in Algeria, the visit to the brigands 
of the Sierra Morenn, and the host of other wonderful 
adventures so unlike any that other persons had evA- 
met with, and in all of which every person and 
circumstance combined for the one purpose only of 
glorifying and floing honour to the immortal genius 
of Dumas, All this prolonged JanJarc of egotistical 
braggadocio has, by those who were before the curtain, 
been ascribed to inordinate vanity ; while those behind 
the scenes knew' it to he merely an exercise of what 
an old book terms the pleasant art <Sf money-catching. 
Is Professor Drugaway vain of his pills, think ye? We 
opine not. lie puffs them, and they pa}’ him well for ! 
the puffing. So *111(1 the hooks issued by M. Dumas. 
Their sale was immense, their number was legion, and 
their prices were high. To purchase a complete set of 
his works would, in 1648, have required upwards of 
L.68 sterling ! 

For a long period, squib, satiie, and criticism fell 
harmless against the brazen walls of the great temple 
of literary humbug erected by M. Dumas. Nothing 
leBS than a revolution could overthrow it, and at last 
a revolution did. M. Dumas no longer Resides in the 
Chateau of Monte Christo, hut, as the Napoleon of 
literature, it is said he t^rms his present Belgian 
residence St Helena ! * 

Space has permitted us to notice only a few of the 
more striking points of this remarkable Chapter in the 
history of literary deception. As our jAlthoritics, and 
a clue to those who may wish to legrn more, we reft r 
the reader to the work of M. Querard, alrAfcl^ quoted 
— to the Fair i qua da *‘Jlonians, fJuison A. Dimms ft 
Compa gnie, of Eugene de Mirecourt 4 ; and to Alcraudte 
Dumas Dtfvfiltf, said to be written by M. Chassagnae. 

MISTAKES ABOUT SNAKES. 

It is wonderful how nifimy popular delusions exist 
about snakes, what marvellous stories are told of 
them, and how readily they find believers. 

It is generally supposed that they have sucli a taste 
for music as^to leave their hiding-places at the sound 
of the snake-charmer’s uncouth instrument ; that they 
iike a warm berth, and are in the habit ofc ensconcing 
themselves under a pillow or part of a lady’s dress ; 
that they are partial to milk, a.spiaU portion of which 
platted near is sufficient to allure them from the most 
desira^lg^festing-plftce ; and that there is some herb 
remedy for their bite, only known to«their 
igyetefate enemy, the mungoose, who cures himself 
wipi it when wounded in one of those encounters 
occur so frequently between them. The fallacy 
’ "“pus last hat been satisfactorily proved by triing t|e 


experiment of shutting up a mungoose and a poison- 
ous snake in the same room. After some delay, the 
‘mungoose killed the snaki, and appeared none the 
worse for it. Now, as it is improbable that the animal 
kept £ny of the concentrated^ssenee of this wonderfbl 
herb idbout him, and as ho certainly could not go 
altoad to seek it, we^ can only conclude that he 
pcfcscsscd dexterity enough to avoid the bite of his 
antagonist, and thus came off scathless and victorious. 

As to their fondness for quartering themselves in 
warm localities, it is only in an uncongenial climate 
that they nestle in blankets or betake themselves to 
other such unwonted luxuries. In their own country, 
r they prefer a tuft of moist grass or a ruined building. 
When they pay you a domestic visit, they seem to like 
the bathing-room with its cool jars, better than any 
other part of the house, and arc fond of lounging 
behind any door which is rarely opened, or in a box 
placet! near the wall ; or, in fact, in any place that is 
quiet, cool, and dark. The statement that music is 
aelished by the snake-tribe has obtained general belief; 
yet I feel convinced that it is greatly exaggerated, if 
not wholly *untrue. As to the snake-charmers cap- 
turing them by means of music — if such a term can 
he applied to the abominably discordant sounds they 
produce — with equal truth might it be said that Mr 
Anderson’s magic- w£nd produces the startling effects 
we witness in his exhibitions, or that Miocus pocus’ or 
‘ hoy presto ’ possess miraculous powers when uttered 
by certain individuals. The whole thing is a delusion. 

The snakc-eliardiers of India are a very low caste, 
w ho lead a vagabond life, and cut whatever they can 
obtain with least trouble, totally disregarding conven- 
tional prejudices on Mie subject. Rats and jackals 
are considered dainties; and an animal having died 
from disease, instead of unfitting it for food, only gives 
it additional piquancy in their ey^s. I never saw 
them engaged in any industrial employment except 
making ropes, which, brides juggling and snake- 
cliarnhng, luring their ostensible means of liveli- 
hood. They are not averse, however, to increase their 
pi i vale resources thieving, or any other roguery 
when opportunity offers. Their women are strapping 
Amazons, u'lth high voices and low morals. On one 
occasion, marching in command of a small detach- 
ment. I found, on arriving at the only encamping- 
ground for some miles, that it was occupies? if party 
of these people. I sent for the lidMtamtii, and was 
surprised at a woman making her appearance instead. 
Knowing their thievish propensities, I politely told the 
lady the ground was only large enough for one camp ; 
whereon she coolly observed, that if such was the case, 

I had hotter move (jn and leave them the place to 
themselves. I gave a categorical rejoinder — first, that 
the ground had been cleared by the sircar (government) 
for their own troops ; secondly, that I had orders to 
halt there that day, and meant to obey them; and 
thirdly and lastly, that if they did not clear out bag 
and baggage instanfer , I would sav<£ them the trouble, 
and deposit their traps in the adjacent nullah. The 
fair charmer retired; but, while doing so, she hurled 
at mo her Parthian arrows in the form of evil wishes 
and abusive epithets. ..The virago never once paused 
for breath, or hesitated for a word, but poured forth 
an uninterrupted volley of slang, compared with which 
the choicest Billingsgate would seem a complimentary 
address. Seeing that resistance was useless, however, 
she called the other women ; they caught and accoutered 
their half-starved, vicious-looking tattoos , struck tents, 
packed up everything, and then mounted their steeds 
an cavalier. During this scene, the men sat and 
smoked, seeming to regard their proceedings as a 
matter of course, and rendering no assistance what- 
ever. As soon as the party were in marching-order, 
the pipes were transferred to t}ie fair equestrians, and 
the men trudged on, leaving them to follow at leisure, i 
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which they did— alternately smoking and* scolding, of which the most common are the cobra da capello aud 
until tire jungle hid them |om us. the Mirait ; the latter is beautifully marked with black 

The men alone practise the snake-charming trick,* and brown spots, and seldom exceeds twenty inches or 
and are generally talk loose-limbed, hard-featured two feet in length;’ but its svmll size only adds to the 
fellows, dressed in coarse salmon-coloured garments, danger, by rendering it so difficult to be seen. Some 


They go about cantonments playing on thei# sinftu- people assort that no bite would 


larly unmusical instrument, a which emits a so’$id proper remedies were applied immediately. 


fatal if Ru 


something like what boys make out of oat fc J :e£is, The most successful treatment seems to bd sucking 
called a jokawn in Ireland, ouly twice as harsh, and and cleansing the wound at onec, administering repeated 
ten times as loud. I was sitting one morning in doses of can da luce, or if that is not at hand, brandy or 
the veranda of a friend’s bungalow, when* one of othor*stiimitunts ; also keeping tlu* patient in constant 
those men, attended by a boy, came up, and after exercise, and preventing his giving way to the drnwsi- 
making salam, requested permission to try his skill ness which always comes on as soon ns llio virus has 
in discovering snakes in the compound. My friend* had time to circulate in the system. The natives have 
told him that he lmd been several months residing many remedies, some of which appear very abauHl 
there, and had never seen one; however, at the but they answer the required purpose, as very few 
earnest request of some ladies lately arrived from deaths occur amongst them from tin's caijse. The most 
England, the man was told to try if he could find popular cure is the * zuliur molira*’ r" poison antidote. 


Making another salam, he started off, and l 


It is a small stofle, resembling in size appearance 


playing and strolling about tlnr compound, stopping tint fantine luxury called a*‘ bull's-eye ' after it dais 
occasionally as if to look about him. After a short been hWd for some tinft in tl* hand of a dirty child, 
time he ^turned, saying lie felt sure a.syiake was in It is stated to be found in the stomach of a toad, and 
or near the sheep-house. This was exactly in the brought from the neighbourhood of Bokhara. Perhaps, 
opposite direction from the spot from which ho had bad Shakspearc overheard an inkling of this, he would 
set out, and thither we all went in a body. The house have made a change in his simile for adversity, and 
was quite empty, all the sheep bjing out grazing, and Placed the ‘precious jewel,’ which ‘the toad, ugly and 
we followed the snakc-cliarmer in, who moved about venomous, wears,’ in another part of his body, 
inside as if uncertain which way to turn., He then I saw the zuliur molira tried opce by a bhcestec, 
ceased playing, and addressed the snake-tribe, calling who was bitten in the great too. "The stone was 
them his father and mother, the Ijglit of his life, the merely moistened in water, and hound oil the foot, a 
patrons of his caste; that he would never hurt them, little above the wound, by a strip of linen. I laughod 
or let any one else do so ; he would only keep them at the remedy, and offered the man can tie luce , which 
three days, feed them well, and then release them lie refused. Next day, however, lie was as well as 
far away in the jungle. This fa v continued for a ever; so wo niusf conclude that either the snake was 
while, when he stopped opposjit p ‘■mall hole in the not poisdhous, or that there is more in the antidote 
mud-wall about the size of a shilling, ip frhieli he than one would suppose. On another occasion, I saw 
inserted his finder, and pulling 'out a piece of the my gardener bitten in the heel hf n scorpion; the 
mud, disclosed a snake about two feet long coiled up pain was so intense that the man dropped as if shot, 
inside. This he took out tnd liar lied, tied it round The only remedy he used was forming a circle round 


Ills neck, and let it bile h^s hand, pretending it gave 
him great pain. „ 

The man produced a blue bnc% into which the snake 


the instep with butter-milk and chunarn, and getting a 
Brahmin to bless it. This occurred in the evening, 
about subset; and next morning, at gun-fire, the mail 


glided as if accustomed to it. This, and there being no was working m the garden, none the worse for the sting. 

I marks of bites on the man’s hands, confirmed mein the Had a European received the same ifljury, and treated 
belief that the snake was a tame one, . j \ I told him it saundum ■ irtn c, lie would probably have been laid up 
so; glpch he denied indignantly, saying it was very for a week. * • 

poisonous^ and pegged fur a small present and lus The Hindoos relate countless anecdotes and tradi- 
disinibbiLl. tions of snakts. One spories. called the dhainin, which 

This wo refused, saying we would st test his is nearly black, and grows to eight or ftine feet long, is 
truth by letting the snake bite a fowl ; and if it died in said to he poi-, unis only on a Sunday. Another kind 
a short time, he should get what lie asked; otherwise, is supposed Ijo attack none but women: probably its 
we would kill the snake, and thrust him out as an , anteecd mt ^the metempsychosis was n disappointed 


impostor. In vain he protested r-wc were i&xorah! & er,,w! > thus ^revenges himself on the sex. — N. B. 
the fowl was brought, and we told him to proceed • _ w !**k*r,ef are > wfecHy harnilc Vi slmu, the second 
when, finding there was no other resource, lie made person .1 the li ..uo Trinit \ ,*is said to repose on an 
a clean breast of it, confessed that the snake was a enorrao 1 ^ terpen l* the fortunate postpssor of a thou- 
tnme one with the fangs extracted, and that it had sand hea.s, one of which supports the ^vorld. One 
been placed in the sheep-house by his boy whilst he holiday is t apart for the Worship of serpents, an 
was pretend!* t to look in another direction ; and immense number of which inhabit the regions under 
finally begged us uot to deprive a poor man of the the earth a eomp^my with some congenial souls in 
means of earning his bread, by destroying the snake, the shape ol hydras and dragons. The sun never 
As we had obtained what wc wanted— namely, satisfied shines there, but it is lit up with innumerable precious 
ourselves on the subject, wo dismissed him Vith a stones of great value and brilliancy, 
handful of pice, noway abashed at the detection of his Teat marvellous stories of these reptiles are not 
imposture. confined to natives alone, tho following anecdote will 

The different varieties of snakes are almost in- testify, which was narrated by a gallant and veracious 
numerable. In our Ilindustanee dictionary, I find field-office#, kidown in the far East by the sobriquet of 
forty-five different words signifying serpent or snake, Colonel Liebig : — 

and of courts many must be onuAcd in a work ‘I was walking in my veranda one evening when I 
of the kiqd, from which some idea may bo formed of observed » snake gliding along the walk and makirig 
the great number of different species that exist. Of for his hole in the opposite bank; 1 1 looked about for 
these, the greater number are altogether innocuous; «a switch' or whip, but nothing of the kind was within 
Others, ilightly poisonous— that is to say, their bite reach. A moment more, and he would have escaped, 
would he attended with some pain and inflammation, when, actuated by a sudden impulse, I seized hiifct By 
but not fatal consequences, except to the smaller class the tail just as he was entering liis*hole, and threw 
of animals. Comparatively few species are deadly,! ^im Imck several yards, shouting to the sdtvants to 
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bring a stick to despatch him. Tlfoy were Vef\f or 
stupid ; not a soul appeared to hear me. Thcvnafce 
picked himself up, ana began wriggling back towards 
his domiciles Growing gxeitod, I‘ seized a couple? of 
stones, and pelted t&em at him ; both shots told, for 
orfe went ^through the window, and anotU r killed a 
pet bantam. .Again he approved tlie hole, and again 
I jerked *him back as before. The confounded servants 
either could not or would not hear me ; and as lie drew 
near his fiole for the third time, I prepared to repeat 
my former experiment, hut the rascal had groMii too 
knowing for me this time; he deliberately turned 
round and entered the hole tail-foremost — not only 
this, but he had the impudence to stick out his tongue 
aA me just before his head disappeared ! ’ 

Our readers will perceive ,by this true story that 
the serpent has lost none of the subtlety lie possessed 
in olden times ; they may, however, rely upon it, that 
if they ever meet one, he will he quite ns anxious to 
past company as tli^mstjjves. There may be fear, but 
there can be no danger* unless* vou tread on thjjfreptile, 
pr otherwise injure it. The best way to destroy it is 
to get quietly ‘alongside, and give it a smart tap on 
the back with a riding-whip or pliant switch — a very 
slight blow will dislocate the vertebra, and then the 
enemy is at your mercy. Many, however, oscap<% 
owing to the objection all high-caste Hindoos have 
to killing them ; particularly if they have bitten any 
ope, as they coiRider that killing the snake in that 
case signs the death-warrant of the person bitten. To 
such an extent does this prejudice go, that I once saw 
a petition sent into the magistrate’s court by a Hindoo 
widow, who accused a certain Mussulman trooper of 
haying caused the death of her husband, by killing a 
snake immediately after it bad bitten the § deceased. 
It is needless to say that the magistrate’s verdict was : 

1 Sarved him riglifc’ 

That the snake may he lured from his hole by 
placing a vessel of milk near the spot, cannot he true ; 
as, when living in a country where Wiese reptiles 
abounded, 1 never found one near where milk was 
usually kept ; and even had it been olherwis^, 1 would 
have acquitted him of thievish intentions, as the truth 
is, the ophidia never drink. 

I have thus endeavoured to confute some of the 
false stories commonly told a%] believed about the 
genus Coluber, who are, T consider, in many respects 
a much vilified and misrepresented race. In olden 
times they were better known and appreciated, when 
the serpent was the companion of Esculapius and the 
emblem of convalescence. / 

/ 

THE PAIN TEE ANU IlYs IWV*£ L. 


A FLEMISH ST01\Y. 

My father was a trader and distiller at SckidUam, on 
the Maas. 'Without lacing wealthy, wc enjoyed the 
means of procuring every social comfort. We gave 
and received visits from a few old friends ; we went 
occasionally to the theatre ; ana my father had his 
tulip-garden and summer-house at a little distance 
from Schiedam, on the banks of the canal which con- 
nects the town with the river. 

But my father and mother, whose only child I was, 
cherished oneklream of ambition, in which, fortunately, 
my own tastes led me to participate : tlfjDy panted me 
to become a, painter. ‘ Let me but see a picture by 
Franz Linden in the gallery at ^Rotterdam,’ said my 
* father, I shall die happy.’ %o, at fourteen years 
of ag^f ^yfas removed from school, and placed in the 
climjit tbr Messer Keeler, an artist living at Delft. 
Hpfc I made such progress, that by # the time I hacf 
rtejhed my nineteenth* birthday, l was transferred 
If the atelier of*Hans van Boos, a descendant of the 
Jjplebrated family of that name. Van Boos vAs nof 


more tlimn thirty-eight or forty, and had already 
acquired a considerable reputation as a painter of 
^portraits and sacred subjects. There was an altar- 
piece of his in onO Of our finest churches ; his works 
h&d occupied the place of 'Honour for the last six 
yaws* ft the annual exhibition ; and for portraiture 
lil numbered among his f patrons most of the wealthy 
merchants and burgomasters of the city. Indeed, there 
could he no question that my master was rapidly 
acquiring a fortune cijpal to his popularit}'. 

Still, Jie was not a cheerful man. It was whispered 
by thfe pupils that he had met with a disappointment 
early in life — that he had loved, was accepted, and, on 
, the eve of marriage, was rejected by the lady for a 
more wealthy suitor. The story, however, was founded 
merely on conjecture, if not originating in pure fable ; 
for no one in Kotterdam knew the history of his youth. 
He came from Friesland, in the north of Holland, when 
a vefy young, man; lie had always been the same 
gloomy, pallid, labour-loving citizen. He was a rigid 
Galvinist; lie was sparing of domestic expenditure, 
and liberal to the poor : this every one couki tell you, 
and no one knew more. 

The number of his pupils was limited to six. no 
kept us continually at work, and scarcely permitted 
us to exchange a word with each other during the 
day. Standing therd among us so silently, with the 
light from above shining down upon his pallid face, 
and, contrasting with the sombre folds of his long black 
dressing-gown, he looked almost like some stern old 
picture himself, i*o tell the truth, we w r cre all afraid 
of him ; not that he wuis harsh, not that he assumed 
any overhearing authority : on the contrary, he was 
stately, silent, and frigidly polite; and that was far 
more impressive. None of us resided in his house, for 
ho lived ki the deepest seclusion. I had a second floor 
in a neighbouring street, and two of nj.y fellow-students 
occupied rooms in the same house. We used to meet 
at night in each other's chjuubcrs, and make excursions 
to the 4 exhibitions and theatres; and sometimes, on a 
summer's evening, we woufd hire a pleasure-boat, and 
row r fir a mile or tvoMown the river. We were merry 
enough then, and not quite so silent, I promise you, 
as in the gloflmj studio of llaus van Boos. 

In the meantime, 1 was ambitious and anxious to 
glean every benefit from my master’s instructions. I 
improved rapidly, and my paintings syv^jtfcclled 
those of the other five. My taste incline to 

sacred subjects, like that of Van IIoos, but rather to 
the familiar rural style of JJerghem and Haul Potter. 
It was my great delight to wander along the rich 
pasture-lands, to watch the amber sunset, the herds 
going hoipe to the dairy, the lazy wind-mills, and the 
ca}m clear waters of t f ne canals, scarcely ruffled by the 
passage of the public trecJcschuyt.* Iu depicting scenes 
of this nature — 

The slow canal, the yellow-blossomed vale, 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail — 

I was singularly fortunate. My master never praised 
me by word or look ; but when my father came up one 
day from Schiedam to visit me, he drew him aside and 
told him, in a voice inaudible to the rest, that * Messer 
Franz would be a credit to the profession;* which so 
delighted the good distiller, that he straightway took 
me out with him for the day, and, after giving me 
fifteen gold pieces as a testimony of his satisfaction, 
took me to dine with his friend the burgomaster, 
Von Gael. It was an eventful visit for me. On tiiat 
evening I first learned to love. . 

Few people, I think, would at that time have denied 
the personal attractions of Gertrude von Gael ; yet I do 
not know that it was so much her features as her soft 
voice and gentle womanly grace that so completely 

*CanaU>oft£. 





fascinated me. Though so young, she performed stilj lAppier, wnen, one still evening as we sat alone, 
the honours of her fathers princely table with self- chnwsing in unfrequent whispgrs, and listening to the 
possession and good-breeding. In the evening, sin/ oeating of each other’s hearts, I told Gertrude that 
sang some sweet German songs" to her own simple I loved her; and ^he, in opswer, laid her fair head 
accompaniment. We tafked of books and of poetiy : silently upon my shoulder witln a sweet confidence, 
I found her well read in English, French, and fcrerrftan as she we#e content so to rest for ever. «Just as toy 
literature. Wo spoke of art % and she discovered t&th father had predicted, •the burgomaster, shewed every 
judgment and enthusiasm. * mark of satisfaction, and readily sanctioned our 

Ab we took our leave at night, the burgomaster betrothal, specifying hut one condition, and this was 
shook me warmly by the hand,/ and told me to orae that our marriage should not take place* till I had 
often. I fancied that Gertrude’s blue eyes heightened attained mv twenty-fifth year. It was a long tyne to 
when he said it, and I felt the colour rush quiifki) to wait; but I should by that time,* perhaps, have made 
my brow as I bowed and thanked him. a name in my profession. I intended soon to send a 

* Franz,* said my father, when we were once more ini picture to the annual exhibition — and who could tell 


the street, * how old are you ? ’ 


4 Just twenty-two, sir,* I replied, rather surprised at how dearly I loved her!. 


what T might not do in three year3 to show GertrfRie 


the question. 


And so our happy youth rolled on, and the quaint 


‘You will not be dependent on your brush, my boy,’ old dial in Messer von Gael's fulip- garden told the 
continued my father, as lie leaned upon my arm and passage of our gulden hours. In t>»° meantime, I 
looked hack at the lofty mansion we had just left, work l sedulously at my picture* x laboured upoft it 
fc I have been neither wasteful nor unsuccessful, andait all tu Jointer; tmd wl£n spring-time came, 1 sent it 
will be »y pride to leave you a respectable income in, with no small anxiety as to its probable position 
at my death.* § upon the wails of tlte gallery. It was a view in one 

I inclined my head in silence, and wondered what of the streets of Rotterdam. Thorp wore the high 

would come next. old houses with their gables and oarven doorways, and 

‘ Burgomaster von Gael is one of my oldest friends,* the red sunset glittering on the bright winking panes 
said my father. of the upper windows — the canal flowing down the 

‘ I have often heard you speak of him, sir,’ I replied, centre of the street, crossed by its white drawbridge, 


1 And he is rich.’ 

* So I should suppose.’ 


witli a barge just passing underneath*— the green trees 
spreading a long evening shadow across the yellow 


4 Gertrude will have a fine fortune,’ said my father, paving of the roadway, and the spire of the Church of 


as if thinking aloud. 

I bowed again, but this time rather nervously. 
‘ Marry her, Franz.’ 

I dropped his arm and stance! 


St Lawrence rising high beyond, against the clear 
witrm sky. When it was quite finished, and about to 
be sent away, Jven I Ians van Roos nodded a cold 
encouragement, and said that it deserved a good posi- 


4 Sir ! ’ 1 faltered: ‘1 — I — marry the Fnrtilcin von tion. He had himself prepared a painting this year, 


Gael ! ’ t 

‘And pray, sir, why not?’ said my father curtly, 


on a more ambitious scale and a fcirger canvas than 
usual. It was a sacred subject, and represented the 


stopping short in his walk and lean 1 igboth hands upon (Ion version of St Haul. His pupils admired it warmly, 


the top of his walking-stick:. 

1 made no reply. % 

‘Why not, sir?’ repeated my father very energeti- 
cally. ‘ What could you wish for hotter? The young 


! 1 none more than myself. We all pronounced it to 

b** his master-piece, and the artist was evidently of our 
opinion. 

The day of exhibition came at last. I had scarcely 


lady is handsome, good-tempered, educated, r : '*h. Now, slept the previous night; and the eafly morning found 
Franz, if l thought you had been sui.i u fool as to me, with a number of other students, waiting impa- 


form,apv other attachment without *- 


tiently before me yet Unopened door. When I arrived, 


‘Oh, js^you do me injustice!’ I cried. ‘Indeed, I it wanted an hour to the time, but half the day 
know no* one nave seen no other lady. Rut — do you seemed to elapse before heard the heavy bolts give 
think that — that she would have nip, sir? way inside, and then forced (fiir way struggling through 

‘Try her, Franz,’ said my father good -humoured ty, the narrow 1* uers. 1 had flown up the staircase, 
as he resumed my arm. ‘If I am not very much mis- and found Avseif in the first room, amid the bright 
taken, the burgomeister would be ns pleased as myself; , walls o f p-i^ings and gilt frames. I had foigptten 

% Pip'd: "se a cahdoj 


taken, the burgomeister would be ns pleased as myself; , walls o f p.i*\ii 
and as for the fraulein — women c are easily w#h.* Ik pipol^se a c: 

We had by this time reached the door of the Mb ; astic* go 1 
where rpy father was to sleep for the night. As he left I the apu- Lment, 


and gilt frames. I had foigptten 
)gue at the entrance, and I had not 
v it ; so I r -ode round and round 
tng eager * lor my picture : it was 


me, liis last words were : ‘ Try her, Franz - try her.’ nowher^ 1# bo sofln, so I passed on to the next ; here 

From this time 1 became a frequent visitor at the my search was equally unsuccessful. § 


house of the Burgomaster von Gael. It was a large 


the third •oora,' I said^O myself, 


old-fashioned laiision, built of red brick, and situated ‘ where all the best works are placed ! Well, if it be 
upon the famous Vine of houses known as the Boompjcs. hung eve 1 ^ higher in ever so dark a corner, it is, 
In front lay the broad shining river, crowded with at all events, an honour t(? have one’s picture in the 
merchant-vessels, from whose masts fluttered the flags third room ! ’ • 

of all the trading nations of the world. Tall trees, But, though T spoke so bravely, it was with a sinking 


thick with foliage, lined the quays, and cast a pleasant hea- t I venture 


I could not really hope for a 


shade, through which the sunlight flickered brightly good place among the magnates of th<^ art ; while in 
upon the spacious drawing-rooms of Gertrude’s home, either of the other rooms there had been a possibility 
Here, night after night, when the studies of the that my pfctu#e might receive a tolerable situation, 
day were past, I used to sit with her beside the open The house had formerly been the mansion of a 
window, and watch the busy passing* crowd beneath, merchant of enormqns wealth, who had left it, with 
the rippling river, and the rising moon mat tipped the his valuaHe collectibn of painting*, for the purpose of 
masts and bity spires with silver. Here, listening to affording encouragement to Flemish art. The third 
the accents of a distant ballad-singer, or to the far 0 ruo'a hud been his" redeption-chamber, and the space 
murmur of voices from the shipping, we read together over the magnificently carved chimney was assigned, 
from the pages of our favourite poets, ana counted as tho place of honour, to the best painting. The 
the first pale stars that trembled into lighl painty of this picture always received a costly prize, 

It was a happy time; But there came at last a time! |*or wlj|eh he was likewise indebted to the nfrtniflcence 
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of the founder. To tjiis spot, my eye/ were naAir^Uy 
turned as I entered the door. Was I dreaming X 
stood still— I turned hot and cold by turns— -I ran 
forward. It was no delusjpn ! Thdre was my picture, 
jny own picture, in tos little modest frame, installed 
in the chitf place of all the gallery! AmlLhere, too, 
was the official' card stuck inHlie comer, with the 
words, 4 Prize Painting,’ printed® in shining gold 
letters in flie middle ! I ran down the staircase and 
bought a catalogue, that my eyes might be gladdened 
by tfye confirmation of tins joy; and Jhere, * ( sure 
enough, was printed Vit the commencement : 4 Annual 
Prize Painting — View in liotierdam , No. 127 — Franz 
Linden.’ I could have wept for delight. 1 was never 
tif&l of looking at my picture: I walked from one side 
to the, other— I retreated— T advanced closer to it— 1 
looked at it in every possible light, and forgot all but 
my happiness. 

4 A very chprming little painting* sir,’ said a voice 
at iffy elbow. * * i 

It was an elderly gentlcmafy, with gold SQpHacles 
aud an umbrella. I coloured up, and said falteringly : 

4 Do you think so ? ’ 

‘I do, sir,’ Sj?id the old gentleman. ‘I am ail 
amateur — I am very fond of pictures. I presume that 
you are also an admirer of art ? ’ * 

I bowed. 

‘Very nice little painting indeed; ve— ry nice,’ lie 
continued, as lie Wiped his glasses, and adjusted them 
with the air of a connoisseur. ‘Water wry liquid, 
colours pure, sky transparent, perspective admirable. 

I ’U buy it.’ . 

‘Will you?’ I exclaimed joj fully. 4 Oh, thank 
you, sir ! ’ * 

‘Oil,’ said the old gentleman, turning suddenly upon 
me and smiling kindly, 4 so you arc the artist, are 
you? Ilappy to * make jour acquaintance, Messer 
Linden. You are a very young man to paint such a 
picture as that. I congratulate j on, sir ; and — I 11 
buy it.’ c 

So wc exchanged cards, shook hands, and became 
the best friends^in the world. 1 was burning with 
impatience to see Gertrude, and tell her all my good- 
fortune ; but my \iew patron took my arm, and said 
that he must make the tour of the rooms in my 
company ; and I was even l'on ed*to comply. 

We stopped before a large painting that occupied the 
next best situation to mine : rt w as my master’s work, 
the Conversion trf St Paul. While wc were admiring 
it, and I was telling him of rny studies in the atelier 
of the painter, a man started from be# ire us, and 

■ glided away, but not before 1 had recog^scd the jiale 
countenance of Van Koos. There wes something in 

1 the expression of his face that shocked me, fbmelhiijg 
that stopped my breath lind made me shudder. What 
was it? I scarcely knew ; but the 'glare his dark 

eyes and tl^ 1 quivering passion of his lip haunted 
me for t hr rest of thetJny, and came back again in 
my dreams. I said nothing of it to Gertrude thnt 
afternoon, but it had sobered my i#pturous exultation 
most effectually. I positively dreaded, the next day, 
to return to the studio ; but, to rny surprise, rny master 
received me as he never had received me before. He 
advanced, and extended his hand to me. 

‘Welcome, franz Linden,’ he said smiling; ‘I am 
proud to call you my pupil.’ 

The hand w*as cold — the voice was liaif-h-* the smile 
was passionless. My companions crowded round and 
congratulated me; and in the warm tones of their 
young,' cheerful voices, and the close pressure of their 
friendly hands, I forgot all that had pained me in the 
coUdu£t of Van Koos. “ , 

i . Slot long after this event, Gertrude 1 * father desired 
' ttf' have her portrait painted — to console him for her 

■ ; absence, he said^when I should be so wickeds as to 

;take her "away from liim. I recommended r Jy oldj 

master, whose tutelage I had recently left ; and Van 
Koos was summoned to fulfil a task that I would 
yiadly have performed ; but portraiture was not my 
line. I could paint a sleek, spotted milch cow, or a 
drive of sheep, far better than* the fair skin and golden 
cuif s ofrtny darling Gertrude. 

She could not endure tfie* artist from the first. In 
vain I reasoned with and strove to persuade her— all 
was of no use ; and she used to say, at the end of every 
such conversation, tlutf. she wished the portrait were 
finished,* and that she could no more help disliking 
him than— than she could help loving me. So our 
arguments alwayB ended with a kiss. j 

t Hut this portrait took long time. Van Koos was in I 
general a rapid painter ; yet Gertrude’s likeness pro- | 
grossed at a very slow pace, and, like Penelope's web, | 
seemed never to be completed. One morning I hap- j 
pened to he in the room — a rare event at that time, for t 
T t was*liard at work upon my new landscape; and I 
was struck by the change that had come over my late 
muster. He seemed to be no longer the same man. 
There was a \ight in his eye, and a vibration in bis 
voice, that I Va<l never observed before ; and when he 
rose to take leave, there was a studied courtesy in his 
bow and manner that took me quite by surprise. 

Stiff, I never suspected the truth, and still the j 
portrait was as far as ever from being finished. j 

It all eapie out at last ; and one morning Hans van j 
Koos made a formal oiler of his hand and heart : of 
course lie was immediately refused. 

‘ But as kindly as \\ ns possible, dear Franz,’ she said, j 
when she told me in the evening ; ‘ because he is your : 
friend, and because by seemed to feel it so deeply, j 
And — and you don’t know how dreadfully white he 
turned, and how lie tried to restrain his tears. I i 
pitied hi nf, Franz ; and, indeed, I was very sorry.’ And ’ 
the gentle creature could scarcely keep from weeping | ! 
herself as she told me. i ’ 

I dul not see Van Koos dor some months after this j | 
disclosure ; at last I met liny accidentally one morning j . 
in front of the stadthopsc, and, to my surprise, for the 1 
second time in liis 1 fo, ho held out his hand. } , 

‘ A good day to \ on, Messer Linden,’ said he. 4 1 hear j 1 
that you arc on the high road to fame and fortune.’ ‘ 

‘I have been v< ry prosperous. Messer van Koos,’ I ; 
repbed, taking the proffered baud — ‘more progpe^ous, \ 
pet haps, than my merits deserve. T^ever^fnpt that ; 
I owe mv present proficiency to the hours spent in j 
your atelier.’ j 

A peculiar expression flitted over his face. 

4 If 1 thought that,’ said he Hastily, ‘I — I should ( 
esteem myself particularly happy.’ i 

There *fras so odd* a difference in the way in j 
wbfth ho uttered the beginning and end of this sen- » 
tenne- — so much hurry and passion in the first half, j 
i such deliberate politeness in the last, that T started ! 
and looked him full in the face : he was as smiling j 
and impenetrable as a marble statue. r . v j 

‘ I, too, have been fortunate,’ he said, after a 
moment’s pause. 4 Have you seen the new church 
lately built near the east end of the Ilarjng-vliet ? ’ 

I replied that I had observed it in passing, but had 

not been inside. r 

I I have been intrusted,’ he said, 4 with the superin- 
tendence of the interior decorations. My “ Conversion i 
of St Paul” is purchased for the altar-piece, and I am 
now engaged in painting a series of frescoes upon the 
ceiling. Will you come in one day and give me your 
opinion upon tlufm ? ’ 

I professed myself much flattered, and appointed to 
visit liim in the church on the following morning. 

He was waiting for me at the door when I arrived, 
with the heavy keys in his hand. We passed in, 
and he turned the key in the lock. 

4 1 always secure myself against intruders,* he said 
smilifig. * People will come into the church if X leave 
. «J 
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the doors unfastened ; and I do not choose to carry on pverA-a s 
my art, like a sign-paint&r, in the presence of every pa^Rnent, 


■Xa shapeless mass was lying on the marble 


and alL around was |ed with blood. 


blockhead who chooses to stand and stare at me.’ * I think an hour must have elapsed before I could 
It was surprising in what a disagreeable manner sfimmon courage* to descend. When* at length I 
this man shewed his teeth when he smiled. m ° readied the level ground, I turned my face from what 
The church was decidedly a handsome buil^ng, v f as so mitir my feet, and tottered to the <V)or. \Vith 
built in that Italian stylo'which imitates the antique, trembling hands amf misty eyes, 1 unlocked it, and 
and prefers grace and magnificence to the dignified rushed into the street. Once outside, I fdll to tho 
sanctity of tho Gothic order. A row of elegant ground. I remember no more, for I had faijited. 
Corinthian columns supported* the roof at each side 

of the nave; gilding and decorative cornices were It* was jnany months before J. recovered frqm the 
lavished in every direction; the gorgeous altdft -piece brain fever brought on by that terrible day; indeed, 
already occupied its appointed station; and a little T think I never should have lived through it, but for 
to the left of the railed space where the communion* | the tender cares of my betrothed, who watched me 
table was to be placed, a lofty scaffolding was erected, | day and night, till the physicians pronounced me^Jut 
that seemed, from where I stood, almost to come in I of danger. Mj r ravings, «thoy told me, had been fearful'; 
contact with the roof, and above which I observed j and had any doubts existed in the jninds of men 


the yet unfinished sketch of a masterly fresco. ^ Three as to which of us two had been the guilty one, thote 
or four more, already completed, were stationed ait ravings were nlofce sufficient to ^hsh my inno- 

rognlar intervals, and some others were merely c on ■ A man in a delirious ft for is pretty sui^s to 
outlined in charcoal upon their intended site. * spcnk*4ie truth. By fcfle tirn? I was able to leave my 


‘ Will 'you not come up with me?’ as^ed the painter, cliamber, Gertrude also had grown pale and spiritless, 
when I had expressed my admiration sufficiently ; ‘ or and all unlike her former self, ffotterdam was insup- 
are you afraid of turning giddy ? * . portable to me; and I found myself it hero of romance, 

I felt somewhat disinclined to impose this trial on a lion, a tiling to be stared after wherever I tvent, 
my nerves, but still more disinclined to confess t ; so •which only served to shatter my nerves more than 

I followed him up from flight to flight ot the trail ever. In short, change of air and scene was recom- 

structurc without once daring to look dowtv mended for 11 s both ; so we thought we could not do 

At last we reached the summit. As I had supposed, better than marry, and take our Tvedding tour for 

there was not even room enough for the artist to j the sake of our health. And 1 assure you, reader, it 

assume a sitting posture, and he had to paint while did us both a great deal of good. 

lying on his back. I had 110 fancy to extend myself _ _ . 1 ‘ _ 

on this lofty couch ; so I only bfted my head above the c , rTU( , , T r * 1 ^ rT * * nr P1 , n 

level of hi. flooring, looked it the h*,-.,. and .Wn.k-I n-.bJ IMOtflALh TO C [I All ACTlili. 


TESTIMONIALS TO C [I Alt ACTE II. 


immediately to the flight below, w re I waited till he In our jfivonile days, when roaming through tho world 


rejoined me. 


| of Loudon in quest of lodgings, it happened to us to 


‘lfow danger ms it must be,’ said 1 shuddering; ‘to | make acquaintance with a very roifgh but very honest 


let yourself down from that abominable perch .' * 


[ landlady. Her accommodation suited both our require- 


‘ L used to think so at trst,’ lie replied; ‘but I am j incuts and our finances, and tho next question wo 
now quite accustomed to i$. Fancy/ said lie, approach- ' thought muftt he as to ‘references.’ To this subject 
imr close to the edge < f the enfolding — ‘ fancy falling ! we turned with some anxiety, for we were a new' arrival 
from this into the church Delow!* in Iho /ud world, and had not as yet even delivered 

* Horrible !’ cried I. onr letters of introduction; so it was not without a 

‘ I wonder how high it is from the level ( ‘ the pave- little awkwardness we forced oursMvcs to take the 
ment,’ continued Vail Kuos tnusmgl} , juiety feet, 1 initiative bv asking desperately whether she desired 

darqsayj— perhaps a hundred.’ j to he referr *1 to thosf who knew us, or 

I (k w'back, giddy at the thought. | ‘Tush! nonsense, mister!’ interrupted the landlady. 

. it-' '—Tl'.. .. 1.1 .. «mi » — 1 - 


‘Nolhau ^ould survive such a fall,’ saM the painter, l ‘ Jielerences, indeed! — i»id what’s the good of them, 
still looking over. ‘Any skull would *e dashed to* pray? Tf you- present l.lndhidy doesn’t like your 


atoms on the marble down there.’ goings o; 

‘Tray, come away,’ said I hastily; ‘my head swims you out 


it give you the best of characters to get 
id the merest acquaintance you made 
^ not refuso to call you a perfect lyjngcl, 


at the very idea.’ vesterday not refuso to call you a perfect lyjngcl, 

‘Does it?’ said ho, turning suddenly updfc me * yop a *k him mice the good-nature will cost nothing, 
the voice and eye ol a fiend— ‘does it? Fool! 1 *] iuisb ■. 1 *r. «for no c! "actors, thank you all 

cried as lie seized me round the body in lus iron clasp the same — I . a *had quu ? enough of them!* Wc 
— ‘fool, to trust yourself here with me — me whom thougbf at the tune that the good w tan an was a little 
you have wronged, whose life you have blasted ! — me eccenitm in her abhorrence of references ^ but as years 
whom you have crossed in fame and m love ! Down, passed o' and our experience multiplied we must 
wretch, d(w ! T v e vowed to have your blood, and confess w r ' came gradually round to a full share in the 
my time has come 1 ’ feeling. • 

It sickens me even now to recall that desperate Whether a false character is the result of intentional 
struggle. At- the first word he uttered, Iliad sprung roguery or ummldo weakness, the result is the same: 
back and seized a beam above my head ; lie strove to in fact, the mh'dnef is more serious in the latter case, 
t$ir me from it— ho foamed at the mouth, the veins fo: the employer \s not on liis guard against goodness 
rose like knots upon his forehead; and still, though I ami respectability, lie docs not suspect that this 
felt my wrists strained and my fingers cruelly lacerated, excellent person on whose opinion he relies is merely 
still I held on with the terrible energy of one who a selfish* min, who, rather than give hinf&elf the 
struggles for dear life. It lasted a long time — at least pain of wounding the feelings or injuring the 1 
it seemed long to me — and the scaflbldi&r rocked beneath prospects of an applicant for employment, makes 
our feet. At length I saw his strength failing ; sud- no scruple of compromising the interest of the 
denly I loosed my hold, and threw my whole weight third party, who throws himself upon his honour, 
upon him. He staggered— he shrieked— he fell ! , Tins, notwithstanding, is the real state of the case. 

1 dropped upon my face in mute horror— an age of Tho character*giver thinks of only one of the two 
silence seemed to elapse, and the cold dews stood upon persons concerned : he does liis best to patronise the 
my brow. Presently I heard a dull sound far below, situation-hunter, and this is, in rmftiy cases, equiva- 
I crawled to the brink of the scaffolding, and looked Jjlent deceiving the future employer. N6t Jhafc he 


frequently does this in direct worils, for he know* tty at employments connected with these bodies will always 
a little omission or a Ijttle over-colouring will aifowel secure a large supply of well-instructed candidates, 
the same purpose without very much compromising though the Society of Arts cannot hold out equal 
himself. Wlnen a ‘ respectable ’ frfmily is about to inducements, yet there can be little doubt, that 
part with a domestic *«ervant, the question is, how to we!c the extensive commercial establishments of this 
do *so without destroying the poor girl, whf, may, in coulitryf the great employers of labour, the railway- 
all probability* behave better, Oc prove more useful, companies, the large manufacturers, and the friends 
in her next place? They cannot* speak falsely of of education, to agree to recognise the results of the 
her— that is out of the question; but they may be examinations conducted under the sanction of the 
good-natured when the good qualities are mentioned, Society of Arts, and forth in certificates awarded 
of which Blie really has some small portion ; amUthey with dissretion and integrity, a great boon would be 
do hope that the faulty part ot her character will held oftt to the unfriended talent of the country. The 
not be inquired into, for then they may be silent Society of Arts’ certificate would thus be accepted, 
with a good conscience, since it is certainly not their instead of the vague and worthless testimonials so 
business to prompt disagreeable questions ! This, it frequently and so heedlessly given.’ 
must be confessed, is an odd* way of being amiable: According to the Society’s plan, the examinations 

the family does not choose to keep the delinquent or are to be conducted hymen of distinguished reputation 
the incapable in its oun service, but it does everything and high attainments; and, indeed, we see in the list 
that is consistent with ‘ respectahit ty ’ to inflict her o[ the Tioard of examiners a galaxy of names that could 
upoti somebody else* Tty're we have an example of not ho easily rivalled in their various departments, 
what must be called, if«we \Mfyld speak lionc^y, the These departments are: the elements of mathematics 
unprincipled indulgence of selfish feeling. —including arithmetic— mechanics, physiology, botanv, 

The remedy for this kind of misconduct on the pari agriculture, Chemistry, political and physical geo- 
of the respectables is only to be looked for in the gradual graphy, English, history, English composition and 
advancoof a higher principle of general morality ; bul literature, free hand-drawing, the Latin, French, and 
in the meantime it seems to be a decided tendency of* 1 (xcrn/aii languages; in two of which subjects, at least, 
the age to throw discredit upon private character- the candidate shall beVxamined. 
testimonials, and to put the candidate for employment The cxiqiunations are to be held at the Society’s 
to the actual pr^ot of his capabilities before judges house in the Adel phi, London, during the week com- 
who must be supposed to be uninfluenced by private mencing the Dtli pf dune next; and already the 
feelings, whether amiable or otherwise. This, of following Declaration is signed by about three hundred 
courfio, applies only to attainments in knowledge of tlu» and seventy ol the greatest commercial, manufacturing, 
requisite kind, leaving untouched the equally import- and other houses in the kingdom: 
ant question of conduct and habits ;*hut still it iiiu*t 4 We, the undersigned, having considered the Mctno- 


courfio, applies only to attainments in knowledge of the and seventy ol the greatest commercial, manufacturing, 
requisite kind, leaving untouched the equally import- and other houses in the kingdom: 
ant question of conduct and habits ;»but still it must *We, the undersigned, having considered the Mctno- 
be considered a great point gained, if only as a jtfotection random of the Council of the Society of Arts, and the 
to the intelligent and studious, who depend upon plan theiVm set forth, for examining and granting 
themselves, against the ignorant and idle, who have certificates to the 'students of classic for adult in- 
hitherto depended upon friends and patrons. struetion in the Literary and Scientific Institutions, 

The Society of Arts, which is every day becoming a Mechanics’ Institutes, Athenaeums, and other similar 
greater and more useful body, shares in the tendency bodies ‘m union w ith th<* said society, do hereby 
we have mentioned, and is perhaps destined to direct declare that wo dosirq. to promote the success of the 
it. The numerous institutions throughout tli^ country said plan, and are prepared to regard as testimonial s 
connected with the Society give it great power over irortht/ of credit such Certificates as may bo awarded 
the whole imlust Aal body, and it is pleasing to find in conformity thereto.’ 

it exercising this power in a way so unquestionably 

advantageous to the community*. Its pla* is to insu". c r KIOKITI ES OF OUR F0ST-0JWK3E 
tute a system of Examinations of candidates for com- v ^ j. 

mercial, manufacturing, and other employment, and to <hjn post-ofliec, in common with many otheT "peaceful 
substitute official Certificates for the ordinary private j institutions, has been grievously disturbed and thrown 
testimonials of character. The Society was not at first off its equilibrium bv the war. Ours is an Irish sea- 
successful ‘ the idea of such a 8} stem heufc : novel and sillt . vill;l!r „ um , ev< : ,„an and boy of the operative 
its advantages not immediately apparent/- Mean wlnle, ,,i, Ke *■* „• • , . J * . 

however, ‘ the political exigents *.f the country cl ““* ^1 '"R therein, between the ages of twelve 
importunately called for the adoption of^lufc utv nil *j Mas seize ’^ with an uncontrollable longing 

system which the Coun&l of the Society of Arts had to -i° in thc fleet aiul tlie Roosians . The conse- 
vainly attempted to introduce amdng its *ajpociated fiance is, that the culture of our pretty little gardens 
Institutions.^ This sentence occurs in a circular h left in the hands 'of an aged sea-mOnster, a sort 
recently distributed, wkich goes on to describe the of superannuated Caliban, wlio, haviqg turned his oar 


plan as follows 


into a spade, has suddenly started up as a professor 


rn ^'\urT 111 T’ 1 ’,! exawnat,on , ha3 ver y of horticulture. His ideas, however, savouring much 
recently become the sole passport to employment in * t * « , . ’ , r . . 

the civil service of the East India Company. Success m f °? 9 for ."‘ cr tha ! 1 ° f h,s P rcscnt Profession he 

in examination is also a necessary preliminary to calls violets pilots, and. digs away at our luckless 
admission into the Royal Artillery and the Royal P artcrrcs as it he were literally ploughing the deep. « If 
Engineers, intq the Admiralty, into tlie War Depart- the wretch would only learn ‘to do his spiriting gently/ 
ment, into the Privy Council Office, and into the it would be something; but as matters stand, we 
governnfent departments generally. Examination lias woebegone Mirandas are left to weep over lacerated 
been revived in the Inns ot Court, and it is in con tern- hyacinths and uprooted geraniums, while our gardener 


plation to incorporate them into a legal university. 
Now, that minute and systematic examination into the 


coolly assures us, that * ’tis well for us to get him, for 


natuEjkLabiiiity and squired attainments of candidates ™ ^ tha " W “ saIf *« the whole 

for employment in their services which the crown Mid , pla< ; e ‘ 

tfce, Bast India Company are enabled efficiently to 1S ccrta hily useful in banishing insects from 

^tamre, the Council of the Society of ArtB would desire rose-trees ; for only give him an unlimited supply of 
Ab effect for the Manufacturing and commercial* inte- tobacco, and pay him good wages,' and he will sit beneath 
Vesta of trie country. It is obvious that the valuable^ your bower of roses, and smoke all day long with a * 


laudable perseverance and tranquil repose ^worthy of anpr^st us. People complained that they never got 
one of our Turkish allies. 1 * fo jrfiow her any better than they did the first day 

To return to our post-office. One day lately, Jt , they paid a visit in lit r nicely furnished drawing-room. 


sailor, belonging to a man-of-war lying in the harbour, 
stepped in, and addressing our postmaster, asked : ° 
‘Do you know Bill Jenkins A.B. of the RacfrVty 
‘Not I. Why do you ask^ * 

‘Because I wanted to give you a letter to him,’ 
rejoined the sailor, producing an oddly folded epistle. 


Sflie lived alone ; # and, although perfectly polite, she 
never seemed to manifest any interest 'in what was 
going on Around. I believe the most intellectual, pibus, 
or high-minded indivfdual that ever breatned, if rcsi- 


‘Not I. Why do you ask^ * or high-minded indivfdual that ever breathed, if rcsi- 

‘ Because I wanted to give you a letter to him,’ dent in a small tillage, can scarcely avoid* having a 
joined the sailor, producing an oddly folded epistle. I tendency to small-talk about her neighbours’ affairs, 
‘Very well,’ said our functionary; ‘the letter will to curiosity about their sayings and doings — in short, 
sent to him; but you must put a stamp omit.’ to occasional indulgence in harmless gossipy Mrs 

‘How the ,’ responded the astonished sfaman, Effingham was therefore looked ’on amongst us as a 


responded the astonished sfaman, 


‘can you send a letter to Bill Jenkins unless you know sort of phenomenon, when it was found that she took 
him ? ’ i no interest whatever in the incipient flirtation between 

‘Oh, no matter; I can send the letter; but it will our Crimean hero — of whom we are very proud, althdtsgli 


cost you a penny for a stamp.’ he did obtain leave of absence on ‘ urgent private 

4 Stamp P cried the sailor — ‘ shew me one.’ affairs’ — and Miss El lard, our acknowledged belle. 

A stamp was accordingly shewn to him. The honest Once, indeed, when a runaway nrtitcV -which, however, 
tar turned it round contemptuously between his* finger did not take plact — was spoken of v ',cly to be the 
and thumb, shook his head, and exclaimed : d^iu 'merit of an engagement between two pcmftless 


he did obtain leave of absence on ‘ urgent private 
affairs ’ — and Miss Ellard, our acknowledged belle. 
Once, indeed, when a runaway nrtitc\ -which, however. 


and thumb, shook his head, and exclaimed : d K iu 'merit of an engagement between two pcmftless 

‘No! shiver me if 1 put Bill Jenkins off with* a lovers' Efli ughan^was heard to sigh deeply and 
penny, for he has often spent a crown upon me. remark: ‘They are bad things ; the happiness of mai\y 

Lf ^ ..... « f ., .. .» ....,1 


Havn’t you got anything handsomer than this ? 
A twopenny-stamp was shewn him. 


a family has been wfeeked by a runaway match;’ and 
then another sigh and a faint flush pn the still hand- 


‘ Well, this looks decenter ; but havn’t you got | some cheek, followed by a drill paleness. This rare 
anything better ? ’ ••evidence of emotion could not have been caused by 

The postmaster produced a shilling-stamp, which any personal experience; for Mrs Effingham, we all 
Jack inspected with nn expression of approval, saying: j knew, was the childless widow of a rich and highly 
‘All right. Put five of them on the letter. I'll never j respectable merchant, whom she hn<> married with the 


send Bill Jenkins less than five shillings’ worth!’ 

So saying, he threw down two half-crowns on the 


full approbation of every one concerned. 

By degrees, however, the truth came out — an old 


counter, took up the live shilling-stamps, and stuck | story ! Her only sister had made a mqst imprudent 
them oil the letter, which he Mien throw into the box, j clandestine marriage with a young ensign ; and Mrs 
with expressions of satisfaction nt having spent a Effingham, in htf* first access of indignation, had made 


crown’s worth on his old mate, x^dl ’ >nkms. 

Owing to the before-mentioned scarcity "P boys, the 
present M or cur • who distributes our correspondence is 


a vow lfc'vor to see her sister or inquire about her 
again. Time rolled on, and the newspapers brought 
Mrs Effingham, whether she would? or not, intelligence 


a bright-eyed ragged urchin of ten, wholly innocent. : of the delinquent. First appeared among the births 
of the art of reading. Although arrying an official- | in the army in India the arrival of a niece. The next 


looking bag, this receptacle is merely meant to giv. n* lil brouglft an account of the mother’s death; and 
gr-c'e and dignity to h ; * >th ‘; # for if the lottcis were .t few months after came a like announcement respret- 
once consigned to its depths in a mingled heap, the mg the J oung husband. He died of jungle-fever, when 
process of abstracting any individual one required on th^ eve of promotion. Often, in spite of herself, did 
would be a very chance-medley affair indeed, i insidering Airs Effingham’s heart turn to the* little orphan, left 
that the majority of our servants, as . «■'. as our post- desolate in a foreign land, and now the only surviving 
hoy, jmgliG have been pre-Cadmusites for anything they member of*ier ucnP kindred. Yet it was only by 
know ntthe alphabetic mysteries. By an ingenious chance she learned that a kind stranger, the childless 
specie a of vv ,„.)ria tcchmrn , therefore, our postmistress wdfe of a captain in it» father’s regiment, had taken 
puts the letters for our terrace into tin irty chubby j the lil tie croih’re to her fionie and* heart, and was 
right hand of her juvenile attache anu those for bringing il u * s her own. 


another in his left ; while my letters, belonging to a I 


'*d on. The girl, if alive, must be nearly 


third division, come in his mouth. Many is flu I twenty, aifyifiten in the silence of night, or yi the 
editorial epistle I have mysclfi CxtrieatocWrom t . 1 c u^ful suusni"“, when we wort commenting on Mrs 


editorial epistle I have mysclfi {‘xtriented^firom t . 
canine species of conveyance, and, blessing the *in 


when we wort (‘ommenting on Mrs 
ip/ent, indiff ’"nt manner, was the 
ftcart of ‘the gray-haired woman 


vention of envelopes, read the unscathed sheet of sore slY - strict. ftcart of ‘the gray-haired woman 
note-paper, while its cover bore the marks of Master y earning for the sound of a kindred \foice, for the touch 
Jerry Linchan’a strong white young incisors. of a kin-. uni hand. m 


Jerry Linchan’a strong white young incisors. 

As to the mistakes in the delivery of the letters, 


diligent inquiries^ but they we^p fruitless : 


they are r »r’ v part counting. In fact, getting our Captain E'lis and his wife w r ere both dead; and what 
neighbours’ letttis every morning has come to be had bee'* e of th*r adopted daughter no one could 
regarded as quite the normal state of things in our tell. 

village, and receiving our own rather an exceptional It happened one morning that our postmistress was 
occurrence, for which w r e are bound to be thankful, sorely puzzled hv the arrival of a letter legibly directed 
btfft which we are not by any means entitled to expect, to Miss Greenucim.* 

A nervous gentleman amongst us was certainly rather ‘A .'hero on the face of the earth can s^ebe stopping?’ 
startled one day by receiving a demand for funeral w'ns Mrs Callaghan’s despairing inquiry. ‘I’m sure I 
expenses from an eminent undertaker ; ami an aristo- know the* n nine of every one living or visitirig in the 
craticone, by inadvertently opening an epistle designed whole place, and the never a Greenham, nor anything * 
for a government contractor, beginning ‘ My dear like it, is there in it. Here, Jerry,’ site continued — 
Henry [his own name], pigs are looking up,’ &e. ‘ take thi 3 letter, and ax everywhere for somebody to 

As order, however, out of chaos sprang, so good own it. You’re learning to read very fast, I’ll say that 
sometimes comes of all this confusion. There lives c for' you; and here’s the name Greenham plain enough, 
in our village, in a handsome detached house, a rich I’ll put it in the bottom of t^e bag, and you’ll be sure 
childless widow named Effingham. She was always to find it.’ 

a civil neighbour, kind to the poor, and liberal in her^ Aw[ay trudged Jerry on his mission, and delivered 
expenditure, yet somehow she was not very popular tour correspondence after his usual fashion, '‘not failing 
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to ask at every house : ‘ Was there one iuliss Gretmlvim 
stopping there ? * The f reply was always in the illa- 
tive, and Jerry was almost at his wits’ end, when a 
■ bright thought suddenly struck hint. Mrs Effinghahn 
received very few letters, and consequently seldom 
canfe into f contact with our young postmat). As he 
was now, however, passing hci^door, he turned into 
the pleasffnt violet- seen ted little garden, and, his hands 
being at liberty, ho gave a very tolerable imitation of 
an official knock at the hall-door. The grave, neat 
pnrloiv-maid appeared. , * 

‘Ax the misthress could I see her for a minnit,’ 
quoth Master Jeny. 

« ‘What do you want? I can give lier any message.* 

*t)h, ’tis herself T must see, about something very 
particular,* was the rejoinder of our pertinacious 
postboy. 

And the damsel at length consented to summon her 
mistress, who fame in a state of considerable wonder 
to rthirnvhat Mast* Linchan's ‘particklar business’ 
could be. *' % Jr 

i ‘ Would your honour be after seeing if this letther is 
for you?* said Jerry with his best bow, handing the 
unfortunate episVc to the lady. 

‘No, my boy; certainly it is not. My name is Mrs 
, Effingham, and this letter is quite plainly directed t(f 
Miss Greenham.* 

‘ Oh, but, ma’am, good-luek to you, and open it, and 
try if *tis for yoit, for my heart’s broken carrying it 
about everywhere, and no one will take it from me.’ 

‘But 1 can’t open it: it. is not for me.’ And the 
lady, turning away decidedly, was entering the parlour, 
when Jerry exclaimed: ‘Ah, thin, ma'am, who else 
would it be for, if it isn’t for you! * Sure it ends in 
h, a, m, ham — all as one as your own name. E (juafham, 
Chrenham—’ lis mighty little differ there's between 
’em, I’m thinking.*''' 

Master Line-ban’s system of orthographical mutation 
certainly rivalled in hold originality that of any 
modern philologist. II is rhetoric, it woiAd seem, was 
not without effect; for Mrs Effingham (she afterwards 
said she could not account for the impulse which led 
her to do so) at length consented to open the letter. A 
strange effect the* reading of the first few line's pro- 
duced on her — her face grew deadly pale, her lip 
quivered, and hastily desiring thfboy to wi.it, she went 
into the pailour and shut the door. In about a quarter 
of an hour, she came o^t, <icr features wearing a 
softened expression, and the trace of many tears. 
Bidding the hoy tell his mistress that ‘it was all Tight 
about the letter,* she gave him a bright oTin, and sent 
him away, the happiest of postboys. f " 

That evening the village mail-bag wtnt out fijpyhted 
with a letter directed to ‘Miss Aylmer, cafe of Miss 
Greenham,’ &c. 1 t 

By one of tlioic accidents which are eafied impro- 
bable in no^ls, but which do occur in real life, Mrs 
Effinghamh niece was living in a village in the north 
of Ireland, which, bearing the same name as that of 
our southern one, frequently haseits correspondence 
exchanged for ours. The girl, on the death of the 
friends who had adopted her, but who had nothing to 
bequeath, came over from India, and knowing no 
relative, save a poor and distant couBin of her father's, 
a Miss Greenljarn, residing in our northern namesake 
village, she naturally, in the first instance, took up 
. her abode with her. The letter w-as on# pfbduced by 
an advertisement which the young lady had inserted 
in a Dublin newspaper, offering her services as a 
governess. A correspondence, always directed under 
cover to Miss Greenham, ensued between the young 
Anglo-Indian and a lady of high respectability who* 
. wished ' to engage her. .This letter, the third of the 

series, contained sufficient to identify Miss Aylmer 
as the relative for whose * presence Mrs Effingham 
lad long pined. 

No governessing now — no going forth into the wide 
bleVk yporld. In a few days, Miss Aylmer, accompanied 
by tier friend, made her appearance in our village. A 
lively, gentle girl she was? so agreeable, that very few 
people ever thought of asking whether she was prett}\ 
Under her auspices, her aunt’s sometime melancholy 
mansion became filled *vith gaiety, and the number of 
consequcMt tea-parties and picnics was quite w r onderful 
for out quiet village. 

‘ Ye see,’ said Jerry, when telling me the story 
confidentially for at least the tenth time — ‘ yc see, 
ma’am, the good of the laming ; tor only that I knew } 
that h, a, m , spells ham, that letther would still have 
been going a shata/hi aim* and that party young lady 
wouldn’t lie to the fore, and I’d be without the fine 
npw ctoth- jacket and corduroys that the ould misthress 
promised me agen next Sunday.’ 

•It is recorded of Dr Johnson, that on receiving a 
letter a day (jr f tw r o before his death, he said An odd 
thought strikes me — we shall receive no letters in the 
grave.’ Now-, without venturing to affirm that our 
post-office is a means of transmitting epistles to the 
‘ sileYt land,* it certainly would appear to he now and 
then the medium of conveying letters from the dead 
to the living; in proof of which assertion 1 will copj% 
i n Utlim et literatim, a missive received by a gentleman 
in our village : ( | 

‘Mu Dam, n o. Barson. 

Dear, Sin I take the oppertunity of writing jj 
1 1 ) 0*0 lines to you hoping that you would bestow j; 
some charity towards burying her as it is the last : 
Bequest ifj\v and for ever an<l She died Thursday the 
18<»' Inst and She Have no one to bu*y her unless yer |, 
assistance towards it and her dependance is always on ; 1 
your Levee to do it tor lay* and it is an act of Charity 
besides 1 a reward from God ^Vmon. i : 

f I remain | , 

your v ry dutiful & obet Sert | , 

Ellen Aii luxe dead.’f j j 

The next document I shall cite in honour of our ! 
port-office is the billowing Latin epistle from one of a i 
class of men now almost extinct in IrelamL^-Inrieed. j 
for aught J know, this may be the ^roduetf^ of the* 1 
Last of the Hedge-schoolmasters : ! 

‘IthVLKEVriSSr.ME doiIANE.S Mb' It j 

Strawberunsisaula. -rnv i 

' 1‘cr tot vai ions casus per tot diseriinena rcruin tendinitis in Latium | 

J'lginti quinlus Ajmlensis octo dccem quenqua- 
gypeiiia, sed roga veniarn tihi quia papyrus non satus 
est bcnheic tihi quea pecunia deaest Milii 

RiSVEREWTISSEMK IJOMINE j 

Ego sum egroto valde et fortasse alimentum deaest 
milie saqic* quia inopia inulta est ut ^go sum pauper et 
non baboo pccuniam potiore liarum rcrum vel potiore 
aliquntutum semenicnis pomarum terristriarum quia 
hortuni sera est uuopia somene ideo spero dabes saturo 
parvum auxiium potiore .liarum rerum — 

et ego sum fidus servus tuus , 

Danult;s Call a nan 

Ilualkunsis’ 

The next is addressed by a rural genius of another 
kind to two clejipal gentlemen. The verses, I flatter 
myself, are quite as good in their way as those Of the 
English street-halladists immortalised in our last Num- 
ber ; hut the poet, I fear, is no honester than he should 
be, inasmuch, as being a bigoted Roman Catholic, it is 
unlikely that his praise of a Protestant church and its 

• 

* This diqjogue, with a slight change in the initial syllables of 
'tone of the proper names, is given verbatim. " | 

. ■ , r rdhz 

— - — ! ' ' 

* Anglic^, ‘wandering about.* j 

f We have seen the original of the above letter. — Er>. j 

-2. f 
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parsons can proceed from any motive better* than the 
hope of filthy lucre : *» 

* Lines on the New Ciiukch of Ktnneigh — AddhesseiJ 

TO THE REVD. GODFIWfiY C. SMYTIt AND TnE REJD. 

Francis Hopktns. . _ 

^ r 

One Morning 1 fair mild 4 screnG 

I reached the heights or Ardkilleen 

1 viewed the new-built Church at Kinneigh Staple 

A Brilliant shield for God’s own people 

A lovely youth of freedom’! home 

Laid the first foundation stone . 

That Angels wings may him protect \ 

And long may live the Architect — 

An ancient structure * by it stands * 

Posterity say its built by Fairy hands 

Majestic, tall, perfect and Strait 

I know not its birth or yet its date. 

• 

the rumen. v 

In it the sinner finds relief 

So jt was with the penitent Thief 

Our holy Lord spoke mild and nice* • 

Saying this day you’ll be in Paradise 

A splendid flock on Sunday shine 

Accompanied by their good Divine \ 

His holy steps they do purs#c 

Until he leads them to the Puo. 

The holy Scriptures he docs Unfold r 

As precious as pure links of Gold 

The world all they must admit 

That it is the Kevd Mr Smyth. 

In it you ’ll find the IIol> Bible 

Seek and find do not bo itj'o — 

Let any honest Protesta ’.t 

Consider this a Covenant — 

In the Gospel it is spoken 

Knock at' .'lie door and it will open. 

Its Gothic Arch and massy wnl’s 

Do far exceed the Great St 

A splendid roof of I s ^bh* Oak 
■With which In :ub "Noah aylt the Ark 
| The spire top salute the sky 

' And the whistling winds it do defy. 

Bight overhangs the Ravens nest 

And fiom the stoims is at Best 

The Curate is good Mr Hopkins 
(i \VV*) feeds his flock & soothes their Lambkiur | 

Vrtfis 0 - »nfc race of Noble Lords 

And in ITcavcn 1 hope will get reward 

A lovely Cottage stands hard b\ 

, That does arrest the Travellers eye 

• The little AVarblers round it sing 

Ail praising God their potent king 

The fleeted Hare, the Fov*hnd Hound 9 

Are started at the Huntsmans sound 

All passes thro’ that spacious Lawn 

Accompanied by the active, Fawn 

The Weak, The Lame The Blind the Poor 

Are often ffrnnd at the Hall door 

That it may stand for many an age 

Which terminates my little Page 

Excuse Revd Sir, and do not blame 

The honest Bard from Enmskeane. 

* John Chowly. 

One more curiosity of our post-office, and I have 
done : it is $ genuine epistle, sent by an emigrant 
country schoolmaster to a friend at home : 

4 Me M Connors • 

With congruous gratitude and decorum I accost 
to you this dobonnaire communication. And announce 
to you with amicable Complacency that we continually^ 
enjoy competent laudable good health, thanks to our 
omnipotent Father for it. We are endoweu with the 

momentous prerogatives of respectable operations of 
if svjpplement concuity of having a fine brave and 
gallant youthful daughter the Mendicity ladies age is 
four months at this date, we denominated^ her Margaret 
Connolly. <4 * g 

1 have |o respond to the Communication aud aoeost 
and remit a Convoy revealing with yotir identity 
candour and sincerity. If your brother iwho had 
been pristinely located and stationed in England 
whether if he lias induced himself with Ecstasy to be 
in paeparation to progress with you. 1 am paid by 
the respectable potent loyal nn&Icman that £ work 
for one dollar per day. Announce to me in what 
Concuity the crops and the products of husbandry 
dignify, also predict how is »7n o. Carroll and his^ife 
and family. My brother and Myself arc continually 
employed and occupied in similar work. Living and 
doing good. Dictate how Jim. Mafiony wife and 
family is. • 

Di/i\ you permit obliviop to obstruct you Irom 
insert ?^ this. 1 rognj*tic0.t<Wiow Mrs Harrington is 
and if Sic accept my intelligence or any convoy fro^i 
either of Her 2 progenies since their embarkation for 
this nation. If she has please specify with congruous 
and elysian gratitude with validity and veracity to 
•my magnanimous self. 

1 remit my respects to my former friends and 1 
acquaintances. I remain D. Connolly. 

f\S. Direct your Epistle to Pembroke state of Maine. 

Dear brother-in-law 

1 am determined and candidly arrive at Corolary, as 

I am fully resolved to transfer a sufficient portion of 
money to you recompense your liabilities from 

tlience t*> lienee. 1 hope your similar operations will 
not impede any occurrence that might obstruct your 
progression on or at the specified time the 1 7th of 
March next.’ 

COI.fiEO E-Lll'K IX FINLAND.* 

Tnvni^J no great difficulty in becoming a member of 
the university of Finland. The only conditions are, 
that the candidate shall be provided with a certificate 
as to bis moral and intellectual character, furnished 
by the hca<^>.i iho preparatory school he has attended; 
ami that he pass through an examination before a 
committee consisting oj a dean of divinity and two 
assistants who are elected etery yearly the consistory. 
Those inti rroj etc him on the history of the church, 
the principAs of Christianity, logic, moral philosophy, 

1 arithmetic, Aeniiietry, history, geography, and belles- , 
k e t s ; ml n his answers are sufficiently satisfactory 

U ji*«f j the v i* r d'» % uiyi obalnr , '•pprobutur cum laude , 
or lamiuttr, he . .Joncc adu*tted as a member of the 
college. « • * 

TheViiiy fee demanded upon admission is twenty- 
two rubles r about L.2, I()g. Candidiftes who liavo 
previously studied in the universities or gymnasiums 
of Russi may i^spensc wdtli this examination, it 
being sufficient for them *to produce their diplomas: 
but this happens /arely. 

The gates of the college, however, were not always 
so : . ccly opencu to students. In former years, if we 
may relieve the Sieur do la Mottraye, aspirants to the 
honour of membership were -exposed ^ven to absurd 
and pain$il f ests. ‘ On the day of their enrolment,* 
lie says, ‘all the aspirants to the title of student being* 
assembled in one room, an officer of the academy, 
named tLe trustee, advances towards them, and amid 
the gibes and laughter of those around, blackens the 
faA* of each, fastens a pair of long ears or horns to his 
hat, the rim oj which is straightened out, thrusts into 
each corner of his mouth a* long hook or tusk, which 

' < 
* The Round Tower of Kinneigh. 

Sk. . . , . * 

i ■ — 

1 * From V Emper cur Alexandre II. Par M, L6ouzon. Be Due : Paris. 
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he is obliged to hold between his teeth like a couplq of 
small tobacco-pipes, ^pd throws a long black ajloak 
over his shoulders. In this ridiculous disguise, even 
more monstaous than t^at with ‘which the victims 
of the Inquisition are invested, the young men are 
matched o^t of the room, and into anotheir crowded 
with spectators', the officer driving them before him 
with a stick, headed with a small hatchet, as a drover 
might a number of oxen or asses. ITe here arranges 
them into* a circle, measuring and equalising them 
with Jus stick, like a sergeant dressing ^iis soldiers, 
at the same time distorting his face into innumer- 
able grimaces, and making them mute reverences; 
anon, he rallies them upon their strange apparel, and 
thdh changing his tone, lie sternly charges them with 
every vice or error common te youth, and points out 
how these must he corrected, punished, and done away 
with, by the study of hMles-lettres. Then changing again 
from serious to burlesque, or rathe! Iragi-eomedy, lie 
askft them several qivesti^ns, which they are obliged to 
answer; hut on accouni of th% tusks placed Jp&tweeu 
tfieir teeth, they cannot do this distinctly, hut grunt out 
their replies like an army of youhg pigs, which draws 
down a reprimand from him, and lie applies the appro- 
priate epithet to them, administering at the same time 
some slight blows about their shoulders w ith his stick, or*" 
striking them with Ins gloves. He tells them the tusks 
signify intemperance, the debauches of young men, who. 
while eating and drinking to excess, obscure the mind as 
well as overload the stomach. Then drawing from a 
sort pf juggler’s hag a, pair of wooden pincers, that 
open and shpt with a zig/ag motion, he seizes them 
by the neck, and shakes and jerks the instrument till 
the tusks fall to the ground ; telling ftieni, that il‘ they 
prove docile pupils, willing to profit l»y the tetehing of 
the academy, they will thus throw off their penchant 
for intemperance fftnl gluttony Fulling off the long 
cars, he says they must apply earnestly to study, or 
they will resemble the animal to which these append- 
ages belong; and, lastly, he removes the horns, which 
are symbolical of ferocity ami brutality, and taking a 
plane from the bag, he makes them all lie dqjwn upon 
their faces by turns, while he planes them from top to 
toe, to indicate that in the same manner belles-lettres 
will polish their understanding. After a few more 
similar absurdities, the farce iSP ended by the officer 
taking a large vessel full of water, and pouring it over 
the bare heads of the students till they are drenched 
to the skin, anffl wiping their faces roughly with a 
coarse low'd. Tie then tvinds up with^an address, 
exhorting them to lead a new life, and to throw ofi 
every*, evil habit from their minds, as tyey have just 1 
done the grotesque habiliments of •the body 9 and j 
declaring them now free student* of the adffdeiny, on i 
condition that they continue to wear the long cloak for j 
six months; that they go every day, eaeft ^o those j 
of his owm jrovince, to the students who have been j 
previously^ enrolled, and* offer their services to them, j 
whether in the chamber or the auberge ; that they i 
obey every order they receive, an#* submit without a j 
murmur to every reproach and sarcasm that may he 
offered them; and that, finally, they* consent to being 
called by the name of criminals * 

The greater number of the students of Helsingfors 
are poor, hut tlipv submit to the misfortune courageously 
and honourably ; and tfiere is no great demand upon 
t the purse in a place where, as is the caA; e*cn in the 
’ capital of Finland, lodging and victuals are cheap, 
every kind of merchandise of moderate price, where 
appearances are not much thought of, aftd where 
they have lib, much temptations as the Parisian student 
is subject to-Hno Chaumiere, no Prado, nor any otlier i 
such pl&ce of recreation qnd amusement. Still, theirs 
not an altogether melancholy life; and many a heart 
fn the Quartier Litin weaves bright visions of romance 
^veb out olf the tedium of study, and the dry details ofl] 


their haul life. The Finland student resembles the 
German in many respects — the same impulsiveness, the 
Same recklessness of the future, characterise him. The 
happiest period of his existepce is when the paternal 
leder arrives containing his eagerly looked for quarterly 
pension* Then it is that friends are called to the 
banquet ; then arc innumerable pipes smoked, cups of 
tea swallowed, bow r ls of punch concocted; and then 
champagne foams, and rubles go. But never mind ; he 
returns again to his studies when tlio money is spent, 
and waits; patiently for the next glimpse of happiness, 
and qj- rubles. And so the quiet life of the student 
of Helsingfors passes on, alternating from laborious 
flaj s of solitude and reflection to those of gaiety and 
oblivion, or of a do-notliingism which the most accom- 
plished lazzaroni might envy. 

Our student goes seldom into private society, hut then 
he is the spirit of every public fete. As soon as May 
is in, fie hurries out to the suburbs of the tow r n, and with 
cheers and toasts, and libations of hydroniel, celebrates 
the death of winter and the birth of flowers. With his 
presence, life ,and animation ilow T into thc^ halls at 
the Hotel <Ie la Soeiete ; lie frequents Hie pro- 
menade, directs the representations at the theatre, and 
applauds its actors ; or appears upon the boards at the 
enneft cs, and takes li^s part, without regard to public 
respect or self-esteem. Jt is true, these amusements 
sometimes < ;iid in a brawl in the midst, although if the 
voice of some beloved master is heard, he at once 
becomes quiet and tf actable. 

The students of Helsingfors are divided, like those of 
llpsal and Lund, into nations or classes. Each nation 
has a special place of meeting, where the members keep 
their little library, where every one brings his hook for 
study, or musical instrument, and there beguiles the 
time wd threading, pjaving, or arguing. Every nation 
has at its head one of the professors of*tho college, who 
takes the class under his peculiar protection, and is 
appealed to on all occasions for advice and direction. 
There exists a very clannish Reeling among these tribes; 
hut, although of a very, ardent nature, it never leads to 
any serious result. Every year the numbers unite in 
getting lip a fete. The rectoi of the university, the 
professor, and all 1 lie members of the nation, aie 
expected to be pi i sent at the feast. Compositions in 
prose and verse are rceifod, and toasts drunk honour 
of the institution and its directors ; and the { Svsly flow 
of comei nation never flags till the hour for breaking up, 
when the enjoy incuts of the evening are ended by the 
proposal of a general health to all the members of the 
nation. 

These nations are entitled to some very peculiar 
priwlegc# One of tin* principal of these is the right 
of Admitting or rejecting any student desirous of becom- 
ing a member of the college, without being obliged to 
assign any reason for it. If the candidate, after apply- 
ing successively to each nation, and being refused by 
all, still persists in entering the college, under favour 
of the directors, it is at ids peril. He henceforth 
leads an isolated existence; is looked upon as the 
I ‘aria of the society ; and his life is rendered bitter by 
the continual persecutions and hatred of bis brother- 
students, who are determined to force him, sooner or 
later, to resign. To prevent these dissensions, file 
directors either approve of and confirm the rejection of 
the nations, or else oblige them, by their advice and 
representations, to reconsider their verdict, and reverse 
their decision. A case of this description occurred in 
1844, to an ex-student of St Petersburg. 

The most imposing ceremony that takes place within 
the walls of the university of Finland, is the election 
i of the masters and doctors. This occurs every three 
years. On that day, the students perform a drama 
composed for the occasion, and thp rector gives a grand 
dinner, furnished by the rules of the academy. It must 
consist of not more than six plain dishes, besides ham 
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and butter; no pastry, but simply cheese 4 anrl for 1GG1, when one*of them stood accused of sorcery. It is 
liquors, Finland beer and a little French wine. If the fhiW no one had ever seen him in the exercise of any 
rector chooses, he may invite the printers and booltf act of witchcraft, no cabalistic figures or conjuring- 
binders, but no female whatever, not even the wives bsok had been digfovered in his room, jyid no witness 
of the professors; and the banquet must not be pro- could testify to having seen ft im |ide away on a broom - 
longed to the next day. The last of the re^flat&ns stick to k^cp his unhallowed sabbath ; but he had nfade 
might create some suspicion's to the sobriety of the astonishing progress ifi oriental JangiiifgpR, *and he had 
guests, hut there is, fortunately, no instance of excess taught a comrade Latin in so short a time, <is clearly 
known. shewed he must have had dealings with the Evil One; 

The odd proceedings belong # to a by-gone age, but and the whole consistory, with the bishop jft its head, 
all the details connected with the installation of the condemned him to death. The poor wretch escaped 
doctors retain their ancient solemnity. Fufftsaor the punishment of his crime thnfugh the intervention 
Grote describes in what manner the ceremony* was of Mount do Jiralu?, who, without contradicting the 
conducted in 1840. ‘Four days,’ he says, ‘vrere sc^ wisdom of the judges, observed that even if the accused 
apart for the election of the doctors of the four was guilty of the dreadful crime imputed to him, *»till 
faculties. All the members of the university go in the shame of lus sentence and the severities of his 
procession, two and two, to the high church of St prison were a sufficient punishment. Nine years 
Nicholas, "where the public are already assembled; a afterwards, anotft&r student, of the same 

continual firing of cannon and bursts of music a A* kept misdemeanour, vv*s simply expelled fm t-er from the 
up, accompanied by the enthusiastic shouts oi trie arid* iy. * 1 


continual nrmg ot cannon and bursts ot music a A' kept 
up, accompanied by the enthusiastic shouts oi trie 
populace. Having entered the church, the candidates 


At the preseii., daj| t^oqjgli the discipline of the 


form arc'ind the pulpit, from which the individual who consistrSy is more in accordance with our ideas yf 
elects them pronounces an appropriate discourse, reason, yet they make the title of master no less 
After this, one of the assistants of the college proposes difficult to obtain than formerly. Jt is frightful even 
a scientific question, to which tin* prcmiti replies, to think what the university exacts *of a young man 
Then the fotm of the oalli is read in Latin, ft., 1 each tin-fore lie may hope to encircle his brows wdtli the 
candidate confirms it by placii^ two linger upon a academical liiurel. lie is examined in the following 
baton presented to him by one of the soldiers. The launches: - geometry, arithmetic*, algebra, the applica- 
cl eel ion now takes place. The elector first, covers turn of algebra to geometry ; trigonometry, plane and 
himself with his own doctor's cap, and then places it spherical; conic sections; the theory of curved lines, 
successively upon the head of every One of the candidates ; calculations differential and integral ; New mann’s 
all the doctors present, at the same time, putting on natural philosophy ; astronomy, organic and inorganic ; 
their caps — black, blue, or red, scolding to the faculty elieinitdr) , with principles of analysis ;* mineralogy ; 
— and presents them with u gold ing, as a symbol of llegel's ene\ clui«*dia, natural history, 
their being now united to sciinu, a r well is a copy of The eynnmation in the divers branches of the faculty 
the Bible to the doctors of theology, a sv>ird to the of philosophy lasts from a mouth and a half to two 
others, and to all the diploma of the university, months, during which time the Rtwjpnt has two or three 
Whilst these tokens were being distributed, strains meetings to at tend every week ; and it is necessary, in 
of music fill the clmreb, and the olemn roar of die order to be admitted, that lie receive,- for each of these 
cannon resounds without The ceremony cn led, the nclies on# of the three words of approval, approhatiu, 


walking the streets hat in hand ; and at the^raixl 1 
given by the town in the evening, it still adorns t^cir 
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of music fill the church, and the olemn roar of die order to be admitted, that lie receive,- for each of these 
cannon resounds without The cerenioiij en led, the l.- nclies on# of the three words of approval, apprvhatiu, 
du uwt makes a speech ni {ha ks to the assembly, with a/ ye nbafttt (inn fundc, or hnidatnr. A written exnmina- 
a particular address to the ludiA in verse' L-oi. pre dcs the oral one. It is carried on in Latin, 

The election of the masters is a still more solemn and is comprised ill two exercises. The first is to shew 
affair— or, at any rate, a more popular one; and it is. tin. style of the candidate; the other, bis method of 
natural it shqpld he so, when it, is rcmei.d .red, that- on developing bis ideas and of treating the subject. The 
this occasion it is not the veteians of science who have written examination y subject to the same conditions 
finished their probation, but youtns just entered upon as the other. No dispensation is ever granted unless 
their c.nfcr, v bo are now about to taste the fruits of for the oriental language^, for which it can be obtained 
their labours, and be recompensed for til sacrifices of readily enough' especially i# the applicant can prove a 
tlicir family. Ttfi ceremony is the same as on the Lliorough knov .uige of the Russian language. 

installation of doctors, only that a laurel-crown replaces ' \ 

the cap. The young masters wear the crown all da «\ , * . 
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given by the town in the evening, it still adorns t^cir ^ ’ thn muniments i; common use bearing 4 

brows, marking them out for no little distinction the name of tin- , meter, vvh* li, though all constructed 
and admiration. According to a good old custom, on the smye principle — namely, on t^e change of bulk 
the candidate may choose fivm the whole town a which Lcuies undeigo by alterations of temperature — 
maiden distinguished for her modesty,* beauty, and differ mate ill} fiorn each o^ier in the graduation of 
rank, to wcav * liis crown with her own fair fingers, their respective scales. m " 

It is presented tv him oil the day of election, in the 1 . Dan' Gabriel Fahrenheit, a native of Danzic, 
name of all the electees, and the }oung lady appears its reputed inventor, has kuit his name to that used 
at the hall with her dress decorated with laurel leaves, in this country, iy North America, and Holland. 

In 1G43, the university of Finland celebrated the 2. Reaumur’s thermometer, though now r not much 
election of its masters for the first time. r iho same usei. except in „pnui and some other continental states, 
spirit of austere morality that dictated the ceremonies is eicitleu to attention, as supplying us with the terms 
of its membership, w-ere in full action on this occasion, in which numerous and very valuable iA)Bervations and 
Several of the students merited by their learning the experiments are recorded. 

dignity of being masters, but the consistory did not ff. The tnermometer of Celsius — the lie/ mometre 
find them suffieiently pure in vita* t . inoribxs, and cculiijiade of tlie French chemists — differs but little from 
allowed them to compete for the prize, hut did not that of Reaumur. 

confer it uptMi them. One student who had the mis- The con fusion and embarrassment which are produced 
fortune to compose some Verses, was enjoined to b> • i lib diff rcnco in the graduation of so popular an 
renounce such folly, and not to go about the town* instrument, sqem to render a universal thermometer 
spouting stanzas and rhymes that conferred little : almost as desirable an object as a universal language, 
honour upon the academy. But a much more serious In absence of this desideratum wc have, for the 
charge than this was brought home to the students in J use of those of our readers who are also* readers of 


French or German books, and wtfo havl* no doubt been 
frequently misled or arrested in their progress byycorf- 
flicting quotations of t!Sie degrees of heat, constructed 
, the following; table, and annexed a 1 rule by which tiie 
degrees of Reaumur qpd Celsius may, with the greatest 
facility, be in all cases reduced to those of Falifenheit : — 


Itcaiimur. 

A 

Centigrade 

Fahrenheit 

Keauuuir. 

Oentl prado 

Fahrenheit 


luillnj;-i>olnt« 


20 

25 

77 

80 

100 

212 

1G 

20 

68 

70 

7f 

08 

G4 

95 

90 

85 

80 

203 
t J01 

185 

17b 

8 

4 

0 

10 r 

5 

0 

5» 

41 

32 

00 

75 

J07 

Frcc/inir-polnti 

* £0 

70 

158 

•4 

*5 

23 

52 

05 

149 

•s 

*10 

U 

43 

(i() 

140 

*V2 

•15 

5 

44 

55 

131 

•1C 

*20 

•4 

40 

fiW 

J 22 

•20 «- 

■25 

•13 

30 

45 

31.1 

•24 

■30 

•22 

32 

40 

101 

*28 1 

\!5 

*31 

« 28 
n 

30 

‘S* 

j%) — , 

•32 

-a! b — 

40 
*45 

•40 ’ 
•49* 


, Rule. — To convert degrees of Reaumur into those of 
Fahrenheit, multiply by divide hy 4, and add :>2 
to, or subtract $2 from, the quotient as the degrees 
are positive or negative. Thus, 

U = 95°, and - ,,> = - 31 ".* 

*1 4 

And to convert degrees of Celsius into those of 
Fahrenheit, multiply by 1), divide by 5, and add ii2 
to, or subtract JJ2 from, the quotient as the degrees 
are positive or negative. Thus, 

'HI*! 4- M = 05", and '' *? - 32 - - HP. 


r,2- - nr. 


•CASTI.ES ip THE AIR. 

Husk — genius — fay — that lov’st to dwell 
Where shades are deep, and waters bright. 
Where birds are singing'soft and well, 

• And where the heart is light ! 
far from thy haunts wje exorcise 
Each thing of sau or sullen hue, 

Far, far we ban from those pure eyes 
Each vice and folly too. 

For thou consoHkst not with wo, 

*Nor sloth, nor vice, nor earth-born care, 

4 * For thou art purer than the flow 
Of summer’s purest air. 

The low, the guilty, cannot hear 
The look of beauty and of worth. 

The majesty thy features wear, 

Not horn of rule or earth. 
t Genius with thee, and holy Truth, 

And heavenly Musing love to bide. 

Thine the soft hours of virtuous youth. 

Thine life's soft eventide. 

At times there kindle in thy dreams # 

Some sparks of a diviner lore. 

At times excursive, vastest themes 
Thy light wing flashes o’er: 

^x’hus when the king of minstrels sung, 

Achilles in hi# museful moorl, 

When o’er the trembling lyre he lmng 
In* his proud solitude — 

Think you the hero slumbered then ? 

No ! for his'soul was far away ; 

Jt dashed amid the press of men, 

And grappled in the fray. 

*Tis thus thy shades are Academes 
Of lofty thought and high emprise. 

And to great actions from thy dreams 
Heroes and * ages use, 

() be it mine to wax in worth, w 
Taught by thy lessons wise as fair, 

% v nd thus solidify on rtirth 

Thy Castles in the Air! II. M. Jonh. 


inns or coi jut. Heroes and * ages use. 

The Inns of Court % are themselves sufficiently peculiar to H he it mine to wax in worth, w 

give a strong distim tivc mark to the locality in which tlic\ Taught by thy lessons wise as fair, 

exist; for here are seen broad open squaies like huge nd thus solidify on rtirth 

courtyards, paved and treeless, and flanked with grubby Tin ( ’astles in the Air! II. M. Junk. 

mansions — as big and chcci less-looking as barrack'. - every ♦ 

one of them being destitute of doors, and having* a string cold. 

of names painted in stripes upon the door-posts, that r . r r 

. ! 1 ... - „ . , \ / . . , 1 I or even nine that we leave tlie surface of our earth, 

reminds one ot the lists displaced at an estate-agent's office, * „„ ■* . „ . , r , „ „ „ * , .> . 

, . 1T ... i-i.i * , ... tin* temporatme feb* :> degrees. At forlv-hve miles 

and there is generally » chapel -luce edifice called the ‘ lialJ, « a. ... , , ,, - . , 

*i . , <li dance from the globe we get beyond the atmosphere, 

that is devoted to leedmg rather Ann praMttg, and where n , . . . ,, , n . . f. . ‘V. * 

*, - ,. , .... r*. ,ii i * 7 and enter, strieth speaking, into the regions of space, 

the lawvorlmgs ‘qnalilv for the bar bv eating so many . „ . . • • 7 i ,, .in J , f 

,. * , V 1 /. ~ m t* , whose temperature is 22, » degrees bel<?W zero rtlld here 

dinners ; and become at length— ^nstrononue<il!v — ‘earned . , . 1 .... h 0 . 

• » rn i « *i ' i i cold reigns in all it* power. Some idea of this intense 

m the Jaw. then how pecininr are the tub. h gal gardens . *. ... V . 

-it ... , h , cold rnu\ he foimed bv stating that the greatest cold 

attached to the principal Inns, with then- e O-e-s hav en , . , y . * *. v*. i *• ... T , 

, . , 1 ; , # , observed in the Aietic C ncle is from 40 degrees to CO 

grassplots looking as sleek and bright as scfniueh green i, , V1 , , . . n „ , 

h , * 1 *. i ii , *, degrees rx low zero , and here many surprising effects are 

plush, and the clean-swept gravel-walks If rouged with . , . , . , * h ^ ,, 

1 , i » , - 1 * 1 ^ . , . # TI I, , produced In the chemical laboratory, the greatest cod 

children, and nursemaids, and law -students/ IIow odd, loo. . m, . . , *-.-**, “ \ 

, , , „ • . . * that we c.Tn produce is auout lot) degrees below zero. At 

arc the desolate-looking legal alleys or court* a^ mining ! , , h , . 

T ... * 11 . * , • this temperature carbonic gas become* a sohd substance, 

these Inns, with nothing «but a pun|> or a cane-bear mg .. , 1 r *. ’ , , .. ** , . . ., * ^ * 

r . . , ’ . , rV, •!*. 1*1 , • like snow. It touched, it produces just the same effect on 

E-ticet-kcepcr to be seen in the midst of them, atvl occasion- rl • , . . \ .. . ,v , t .. „ ... 

, ii . 1 \ i . t,l< s km as a red-hot cinder: it blisters the finger like a 

ally at one corner, beside a cnpt-like passage, a s#. ay dark , .. * ’ H , 

i * * , i t- i r J i i burn. Quicksilver or mercury freezes at 40 dtgrees below 

and dmgy bailor s shop, with its seedy display of powdered „„ ^ ^ , 

i , w ,i ^ ti- . , .. \ 1 V i zero: that is, ‘72 degrees below the temperature at which 

horsehair vflgs of the sameshi ty-wlutc hue as Eondon snow. . . ,-i t, . . . , 

^ . , . J i . water freezes. The solid mercury may then be treated as 

>\ ho, moreover, has not noted the windows ot the legal i * ,, • . J , . . 

, ,* ... , . - . . , other metals, hammered into sheets, or made into spoons ; 

fruiterers and law-stationers JiercabdCits, stuck over with tl < „ . ’ 1 . * 

*. 1111 - i i i i Mich siioons would, however, melt m water as warm as ice, 

small annnuneements of clerkships wanted, each penned T . * L n . . * , “ * 

•„ + i w . „ n , , - .... . \ i . % , 1 . 1 It is pretty certain that every liquid and gas that we are 

in the well-known formidable straight-dp-and-down three- \ i-x*p h i* n 

» i .. i A , • • 1 ... acquainted with would became solid if exposed to the cold 

in'bcntuvp’ li'l fi n ( ■ i, a Vf- r e ^ ir " u,, b r ''J jr h^snspi J frv of re ff ions of s P ace - The gas wc light our streets with 
S ,' l ! 1 C T r 7- } war like wax ; oil would be iu reality <aa hard as 

startled to Rod lnraself suddenly light l p<* a small wou ‘d appem- hke a bloek of transparent crystal ; hydrogen 

■ enclosure, comprising a tree or two, and a Tittle circular T 7,7 , b f C ?T ^ u f » oU f “"d resemble a metal; we 
himror ~ i * . * i i j - 4 i should be able to tiwn butter in a lathe like a piece of ivory ; 

exiled fountain in the eeutpr 1,1 (ii * *7 1 . a S °” ail, l the fragrant odours of flowers would have to b,e made 

called fountain m the centre, squirting up the water in one , r at . , . . , - c „ 

long thick thread, as if it were the nozzle of a fire-engine? J\ ot be / or . e 1 t . ,ey ' v y ou d y^hl perfumc. Those are a few of 
— May hey? s Sr eat World of London. b • c t}lc> astonisllm g e ffects of c old — Septimus Pxesite. 

—7“ ~ — T Printed and Published by W. and E. Chambkiw, 47 Paler- 

wa« the greatest deprree of cold fe^ It by Sir John Franklin noster Itow, London, and 33 ( J High, Street, EiUNUimoE. Alio 
ana tow companions, On that navigator a second Kxpedition|lo the sold by James Fraser, 14 D’Olier Street, Dl'Jii.in, and all 
Arctic Seai. fc r nr^u.kuori. 
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| JOHN BROAD FOOT AND OTHER 
! ANOMALIES. » 

I , Honest John Broadfoot, house-painter in a certain 
■ city not from where we write, was the son of a 
1 1 worthless pair who kept a mean tavern. Reared 
| amidst scenes of low debauchery, v itli scarcely any 
school-learning or other tuition — above all, wi‘h the j 
reverse of worthy example from iys parents, ho rid.er- 
ihclcss was a g^od bov from tlie beginning. Through his 
excellent conduct and prepossessing manners, he was 
recommended to an apprenticeship, in w hich his course 
from the first was upward. With no apparent difli- 
' culty, and solely by his own merits, he rose to his 
^ present position as a respectahJ i citizen, in wdiieh he 
1 is enabled to he tin’ fiiend of ,-iai sneh poor boys as 
; ho himself once; was. Wo pass John's shop every day, 
i and never without thinking of him is a curious moral 
! phenomenon, and a little of an anomalvto the believers 
in the omnipotence of education. 1 t his is, after all, 

1 an everyday history. Tin yvorld is full of people of 
j good station and repute, w ho wuqht to have been still 
! herding with the vile, if their destiny had been to he 
determined by the educational conditions < 1* their early 
j years. 

i On the otlnr hand, it is a common remark, that 
i young men reared ? n what appear the most favourable 
! oircumsTailfes- . midst scenes of industry, surrounded 
i by relatives of the greatest worth, and w..h nothing 
| like bad example ever set before them, do not always j 
i realise the hopes formed of them. The son of the 
, pious clergyman falls into reckless habits — the child ' 
i of the self-raised man of iudust^ becomes ail idlei\ 

J The careful nurture and instruction of years seems 
| to have made no permanent impression. A 1 good 
; education,’ or what is so called, 'appears as thrown 
! away. The favoured youth sinks in the social scale 
j from the moL.i, i do !s intrusted with his own inte- 
I rests. In conformity with this observation, is one often 
I made regarding the leading men in our large morean- 
, tile communities. They are not, in general, the.well- 
! educated sons of men of their own class, but a select 
1 band of the children of an inferior grade, imperfectly 
| educated, indebted mainly to inuate energy and a 
' self-sustaining steadiness for the positions they have 
! attained. Their sons arc all at good schools ; but 
how many of the ^timber can be expecte d, from any 
rule of experience, to advance by that means to a 
better place than that of their fathers, or even to keep 
on the same level ? 

JFrom these facts of society — for such they are— we 
do not see what can be inferred, but that education is 
not quite so certain a beneficial agent as many people 


suppose. Much peff*?r it doubtless ha« ;»but there are 
some things bey on ^ its boosted efficacv Nature still 
keens, inch of the affair in 1 k^* o\wi hand. Jle wlirmi 
she has unpointed to he |j»di}ji( a <fe will never be bright- 
ened up Sito a clever man. Those in whom she has, 
implanted line moral tendencies, will carry themselves 
unsullied through scenes of depravity f natural talent 
wdll force its way through all imaginable difficulties ; 
and those to whom those better gifts are denied will 
sink, in spite of all mere external sustainment*. 

One of the favourite ideas of onr uge is, that the 
cultivation of the fine arts is a powerful means of 
raising and refining a nation. We do not dispute 
it. One cannot doubt that a custom of. beholding 
beautiful pictures and statues is, generally speaking, 
calculated to have? an ennobling effect on human 
nature. l*et there are strange anomalies connected 
with the subject. The external lifi^ of artists is not 
remarked to he pure and noble beyond that of other 
men. One of the filthiest nunatjes that we ever heard 
dt. vibed, was# that of a Rdman painter, noted for the 
beautiful forms lie introduced into his works. We 
think we javc known several dilettanti — possessors of 
fine collections of modern art — who were what would 
be called coarse men, weak men, or men of sordid 
mind. It scce.*, diffieujj to reconcile these facts with 
the general prdposition ; anil some may be inclined to 
repel them, or to dispute t^eir bearing on the subject. 
'Vet, are they not i i conformity with otl«*r tilings gene* 
rally remarking mid of which no one disputes the truth? 
^’o preach one thing and practise another is no novelty 
o world. |o theorise in farm’ng, and have fislds 
• . .VtV'V full f ••ecds, is stub a conjuncture as 
surprises u.jhody. to the *mdition of the shoes 

of the shoonyiker’s wife and children, ^he proverb is 
somewlufj l um*ty. Perhaps the solution of the mystery 
lies in the ten jney of all tastes^to become engrossing. 
The artist n ?v be so rapt in his fine conceptions as 
to neglect tlie man}' otfier things that go to the forma- 
tion of a noble and elevated life. The dilettante may 
have allowed his ubsire of collecting to become a 
passio of his lov\^ nature, rather than a solace and 
a purili cation to his higher feelings. If the man of 
genius works mainly for admiration, and the collector 
spends only jfor f the sake of the eclat of possession, 
what are we to expect of them? 

It will seem a dreadful heresy, yet we feel con- 
vinced that dbme of the expectations formed regarding 
the effect ;f education even on the life and conduct of 
nations, arc liable to disappointment. It must civilise ; 
it must tend to advance the material and moral condi- 
tions of people. But when we look at the man^ other 1 
circumstances affecting the condition and progress of I 
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nations, we shall see reason somewhat \o moderate , our 
hopes even from this powerful agent. A peopletmay 
be under a centralising government, tending to k^ep 
them in perpetual jpipilkge, and thus a liberal educa- 
tion may fail to give them energy. A people may be 
thinly scattered over a poor 4 aoil ; and thus, while 
perhaps *' inspired by education with literary tastes, 
may remain from age to nge poor and depressed. An 
unusually superstitious form of religion may repress 
the higher intellectual faculties of a people, and* make 
schools and universities of little avail. On the other 
hand, there is a civilisation independent of education. 
IcrRngland, for example, where the mass of tins people 1 
"have heretofore been nearly, altogether uninstructed, 
the general tone of civilisation, ^s expressed in the 
institutions, and in * the daily life of the nation, is 
high. Scotland has a more instructed people; but 
it is a country remote]* fron^, the centre of European 
civilisation, and whicti was, *at the accessi^i of the 
'House of Hanover, in about the name state as England 
in the days of ^Henry VIII. Paradoxical ns it may 
seem, wfth more knowledge among individuals, the 
general tone of national life is there on a low-- 
key. Mohs arc fiercer ; peculiar opinions are enter- 
tained with more rancour and intolerance; there is 
less meekness in social life. So pi America, it is seen 
that a progress is making in keenness of intelligence, 
in mental activity, and in the popular power of 
resolving new elements into what may be called 
organic nationality, such as mere « school-instruction 
could not create, ami which must he •attributed 
mainly, we apprehend, to the eflbot of that system of 
self-dependence ahd self-management which is of the 
essence of republican institutions. 

We do not of course mean by these observations to 
discourage those worthy men who are endeavouring to 
promote a more general diffusion of education amongst 
our millions. Far from it. We believe that, every- 
where, other circumstances being equal, education will 
prove a means of advancing the moral and intellectual 
growth of nations. Sometime?, howeve^ a good cause 
is damaged by the disappointment of unreasonable 
hopes which have bear formed regarding it. We 
merely wish to guard the friends of education against 
this possible evil. t 


THE PUB-HUNTERS OF THE* t' Alt 
t WEST.* « 

Tiie histo^r of the various companies that # nave been 
formed different times for promoting the fur-trade 
in the west and north-western regions of America, is 
a history of adventure aq»d perilf and introduces us to 
scenes of wild and savage life which are eminently 
interesting, from the contrast they present to our pre- 
vailing civilisation. Sitting at home in our comfortable 
arm-chairs, by cozy firesides, or in leafy summer-arbours, 
surrounded by all the conveniences of an advanced 
condition of society, it is pleasant to read* of the hard- 
ships and successes of those enterprising persons who 
have pushed their way into the wilderness for purposes 
of traffic or discovery! Everything, in fftet, that has 
been°Mlone by man in the face of difficulties, ^com- 
mends itself to human consideration^ and is calculated 
to attract both the curiosity and the sympathy of other 
men. *We presftme, therefore, that this slight jaotice of 
! a recently published work on the undertakings mid 
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achievemonts of the fur-liunters in the Oregon Terri- 
tory, and some of the part# adjacent, will he generally 
'acceptable to our readers.* The author, Mr Alexander 
Ilpss, having spent the last, forty-four years of his 
lift ip* the Indian territories of North America, lias 
had tlie amplest opportunities for observing what- 
ever is noteworthy and peculiar in the state and 
circumstances of those countries; and the mass of infor- 
mation he has collevted, and here presents to our 
attention, is such as has boon hitherto almost wholly 
imaginable. In 1841), he published a narrative of his 
adventures while in the service of the Pacific Fur 
Company, which, after a few years of vigorous activity, 
became merged in tlie North-west Company, into whoso 
service he subsequently entered. This latter company, 
in turn, has been absorbed by the larger and longer 
established Hudson Hay Company, to which, also, 
Mr Ross was induced to transfer his services. Since 
toe year 1825, he has held an appointment at tho 
Red River * Settlement ; so that it will Ub seen his 
recollections of Indian-life and i ur-hunting mostly refer 
to events anterior to that date. They are, however, 
i quito^as novel and entertaining as if they belonged 
to the present year -/and though wc are informed that 
the aboriginal tribes are fast disappearing, and tho 
fur-trade has almost perished, what Mr Ross has 
written and related will always have a special and 
historical interest. 

With the commercial relations of the several com- 
I panics we shall not heft* concern ourselves — extractable 
incidents and adventures, illustrative of Indian-life’ 
and of vhe ftr-hunters’ pursuits, being more likely 
to be welcome to our readers, as tU'\v are also more 
than sufficiently abundant to occupy our contracted 
space* Though to sours it might appear that the 
life of the fur-hunter, entailing a residence of years 
among savages ir remote and dreary wilds, must of 
| necessity he one of great unpleasantness, ive are yet 
! assured, that of the persons who have been engaged in 
it. few or none arc known who did not afterwards look 
back with fond remembrance and regret on the^sccncs 
through which they passed— ‘ preferring th<£ cjj^lculties 
and dangers of their former precarious but inde- 
pendent habits to all the boasted luxuries of polished 
society.’ The exciting nature of such a life is well 
exhibited in these volumes. If full of peril, it is also’ 
shewn Jo he full of action, and constantly diversified 
liy incidents that dre calculated to stir the blood 
and entertain tlie imagination. A man in such cir- 
cumstances is familiarised with events and things 
which are continually sharpening his wits, and adding 
something „to his previous experience. lie becomes 
ready at any clay to go out into®the woods on long 
journeys of discovery, depending for sabsistencS by the 
way on what he may chance to shoot ; and thinks ‘ no 
more of crossing the desert from the Atlantic to tho 
Pacific, in the most wild and unfrequented parts, than 
any other man in ordinary life would of crossing a 
country parish.’ Being always liable to danger, no ia 
always as well as possible prepared for it, and escapes 
out of the most intricate of perplexities by means which 
often seem miraculous. It is not possible to give any 
adequate notion of so varied and irregular a kind of 
existence in the way of general description ; but per- 
haps we may be able to present some partial shadow 
or reflection of it, by sketching a few of its most 

* The Fur-hunter* of llie Far Went ; a Narrative of Adventure* 
in the Ot et/on and Rocky Mountain*. By Alexander Hobs, author 
of Advent tii rs oj the Fu st Settlers on tho Oregon or Columbia River, 
*2 volts. Smith, Elder, & Co., London. 
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prominent and ordinary phases. We will begin with one thq face of th<? country materially changed, being in 
exhibiting the minimum of dangerous adventure ; but general too rocky, hard, and flinty for the operations 
which, notwithstanding the accidental absence of an^i? of those animals. Elks and deer were seen in great 
tiling remarkable in the way of incident, is faithfully numbers, all extremely tan^e — a sure indication that 
illustrative of a part of’the furdiunter’s vocation. w It they had seldom been disquieted. Mr Ross says 
records the proceedings of wliat is called an ‘ ej^plorAig- confident^ they had never before been disturbed* by 
party * — a band of men oommissioned to go out and civilised man. As it consequence, tliey were very 
ascertain the resources of some previously unknown easily shot, and nfforded the travellers a sufficiency 
region, with respect to its furs and general appearance of provision. 

and condition. As Mr Boss's* account occupies too Xu one of the thickets, as they passed 'along, the 
much space for quotation in these pages, wc must use guidj took them a little out of thiyr way to aliev* them 
compression in presenting it, without, liowever^pimt- what is called a bear’s haunt or wintering-den, where 
ting any significant particulars. “ * that animal, according to Indian tradition, remains in 

The preparations made beforehand for these expedi^ a dark and secluded retreat, for months together, 
tions are usually inconsiderable; ‘because,’ says Mr without food or nourishment. ‘There was liotlTing 
Boss, ‘the ordinary routine of every day’s duty is as remarkable in the place* The entrance to the lair or 
full of adventure and hardship as it could be on a den was through a, jiung and winding thicket of dense 
voyage of discovery, even were it to the north pole.' brushwood ; and f tno bear’s hidiufc-piaco w is not in a 
The party is accustomed to set off with .such mehns gs hole under ground;* but on the surfor } ^^eply imbedded 
arc available at the time ; and though these may differ in iQr the falle ' leaves. Oner she den, the snovf is 
somewhat, according to circumstances, the rank of llie often njany feet thick./amj* tW liar’s hiding-place is 
leader, the extent of the undertaking, they are discovered only by an air-hole resembling a small 
always simple. The country to be traversed on this funnel, sometimes not two inches in diameter, through 
occasion was a wild tract, lying between one of the which the breath issues ; but so concealed from view, 
company’s stations in the Oregon and thq Rocky that none but the keen eye of the savage can find it 
Mountains; the date of departure, the 14th of Adjust; amt.’ The hear is said to lie so concealed in a torpid 
and the journey was intended* to be performed on state from December to March. They never lie in 
foot. Mr Boss was accompanied by two pf bis best families, but always singly; and when they move out 
and most experienced bands, together with two Indians, in the spring, they are very sleek aad fat — a fact to 
himself making the fifth person. ‘Each man was pro- which Mr Bos^ bears testimony from frequent observa- 
vuled with lialf-a-dozen pair of Indian shoes, a blanket tion. But no sooner do they quit their winter-quarters, 
to sleep in, ammunition, a small axe, a knife, a fire- and begin to roam about, than they get poor and 
steel, and an awl, together with some needles, thread, haggard. Tiny arc reported never to winter twice in 
and tobacco to smoke; all *f win -h he had to cany the same place. *iri their snug relreats, they are often 
on his back, and his gun on iiL shoulder.’ This discovert#] and killed by the Indians without making 
constituted the whole of the travelling baggage, with any resistance. 

the exception of a pint pot and a cookmg-kettlc. The Since they were joined by their *niide, our explorer*, 
equipment is the same in all such cases, he the journey had travelled about 155 miles. Their road now lay a 
for a week, a month, or a year. r J *ie party depended good deal among rugged cliffs ; in descending which, 


all the time on their tr’ps for subsistence and on 
the skins of the animal itic} might kill, for a further 
supply of clothes and shoes. 


o of the m#n cut his foot very badly, thereby detain- 
ing the party for nearly a whole day. The unfortunate 
man so disabled, that they had almost made up 


The country through which they passed in the early their 'uifids to leave him behind until their return ; 
part of the journey was covered with heavy timber, ‘but,’ says Mr Boss, ‘as this step would have deprived 
with here and there small open plains, Put having us of anotlnr n an to take care of him, we decided to 
clear bottom, it afforded tolerably good travelling, keep togethe* ; so we dragged him on along with us, and 
After ^ome days, the timber became less abundant, he soon recovered.’ After many days of rough jour- 
and they Tfirccjcded for some distance over clear open neying, they reached at length what the guide called 
ground. On the sixth day after starting, they came the foot of the Becky Mtmntains. «rfThu ascent all 
upon a small lake, on the margin of wnich (hey along.’ remark t lie author, ‘lmd been apparently so 
encamped for the night. Here they found two Indian graduak ai i\hc country so very rugged, with a broken 
families, subsisting on fish, roots, and berries, and seen;- i qj?d uneven*. nrlaco, that we could observe no # very 
ing ‘in their wretched condition t f o live very cn'^fortabii ♦ Tptib.c diic» nc° in the lie;; ht of the land "until 
and happily.’ One of the men belonging to tlicsee u>)se * ' t /lie brow ( tho dividing ridge ; 

families, professing to have a perfect knowledge of the but there the di ^rlnce w r as certainly striking. The 
country through which the travellers had to pass, guide hassled us* to a considerable* eminence some 
volunteered to accompany then, as guide ; for which distance out of our way, from which, in looking back, 
service Mr Boss promised to reward «him with a we beheld .e country we tyul passed* over; and 
blanket and ic ’ammunition when they returned. certainly a more wild and rugged land the mind of 
They bad hitherto travelled by the aid of the man could not imagine. In looking before us — that 
compass, but, having confidence in the knowledge of is, towards the mountains-*-the view was completely 
their guid£, they now abandoned the instrument, and barred : an almost perpendicular front met the eye 
followed him without hesitation. Instead ol leading like a wall, and we stood and gazed at what might 
thegn, as they expected, in an easterly direction, the be celled one ol the wonders of the world. One 
Indian bent his course northward tor about sixty circumstance struck us very forcibly, and that was 
miles; when they reached a small stream, called the increased size of the timber. Alorffe the base of 
Grisly-bear River, wiiieh they ascended for six days, the moiuitfiii^ the timber, which had been stunted 
‘until it became so narrow' they could jump over it.’ and puny, now' became gigantic in size, the pines and 
While following this stream, they passed ^vcral beaver- cedars in particular; one of the latter measured forty- 
lodges. ‘In many places, great trees had been cut five feet f< gr inches in girth, four feet from the ground.’ 
down, and the course of the water stopped and formed Descending, they encamped at the edge of a little 
into small lakes and ponds.’ In one place they % strv*jnn called Canoe River, celebrated among North- 
counted forty-two trees cut down at the height of westers for the quality of its birch-bark. ‘Everything 
about eighteen inches from the root, within the here,’ we are told, ‘wore tho Appearance and stillness 
compass of half an acre.’ It did not, however,' prove of tlu^ midnight hour: the scene was gloomy, and 
a very prolific heaver-country. A little farther, cm, Vwely tho chirping of a solitary bird wus to be 
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heard ; our own voices alone disturbed the universal got together, the party set to work in a quiet deter- 
silence. In all this extwit of desert through irblch^we mined fashion, haring selected for the site of the fort 
had passed, not a human being was to be seen, nor the A level spot ‘upon tho east bank of the Columbia, 
traces Of any.* . * r forming something like an island in the flood, and bv 


forming something like an island in the flood, and by 


Tjley now began to^retrace their steps, finding the meAhs of a tributary stream, a 'peninsula at low-water/ 
country nuwis^ available for fur-hunting (purposes. The* wo^k proceeded slowly; for the natives, flocked 
Hie distance traversed by the r<ftite they followed did about in very suspicious numbers, often coming through 
not exceed 420 miles ; and could the/ have travelled in cariosity to see what was going on, yet not at all times 
a direct lity?, it would scarcely have been more than shewing themselves too well disposed. The situation 
half as much. We need not concern ourselves about of the adventurers wqjs the more irksome, as they 
their homeward journey, as nothing of mugli interest dependeikfor food on the success of trade, and on their 
occurred upon the way. standby well with the Indians. It was necessary to 

The foregoing description represents what may be device means to divert the attention and amuse the 
styled one side of the hunter’s life — perhaps the furiosity of these people. As they were composed of 
quietest and most favourable. Wo will glance next different tribes, the seeds of dissension were artfully 
at a different picture, and see* how the white men fire sown amongst them, to hold the balance equal, and to 
sometimes apt, to fare when the ir^al ling leads them prevent anything like a general uniting against the 
among hostile tribes of Indians. Several years ago, the settlers. Each tribe was Jed to imagine that it pos- 


official dignitaries of the North-westfCompany decided sensed* pre-eminence of consideration amongst the 
on <&tablishing a newTortor station near the confluence wliites ; ‘and though/ adds Mr Boss, ‘they were as 
of the two great branclft-A tte Columbia, as^a more independent of us ns we were the reverse of them, still 
central situation for their operations than any they they were taught to fancy that they eouljJ not do 
previously possessed in the Oregon. The name of j without us.’ 1 


jfreviously possessed in the Oregon. The name of 
this new position w as Fort Noz Perec's, and Mr Boss 


Nevertheless, the Indians remained decidedly un- 


was appointed to take charge of it. With ninety- | friendly and their movements became alarming. They 
five effective men, and a very able associate named*: insistfu on the strangers paying for the timber they 
M‘Kenzie, he encamped one July day cm the site i were collecting; they*' prohibited them from hunting 
pitched upon for the new establishment, and soon ; and from fishing ; they affixed an exorbitant price of 
found himself engaged in a most difficult undertaking. ! their own to every article of trade, and insulted any of 
The Nez Perees Indians had had no^previous com- ; the hands they met alone. At length, as it seemed 
munication with our fur-liunters, and could not, doubtful how affairs might terminate, all work ivas 
apparently, comprehend what object they could liaxe suspended. The whites stood on their guard; and 
in coming amongst them. Instead of advancing to an entire system of non-intercourse took place of un- 
meet the strangers on their arrival, th#y withdrew from cessity ‘for five long suftuuer-days.’ All the time they 
thbir neighbourhood, as if with one "accord,* to their were on very short allowance : one night all hands 


crimp. ‘ Not a friendly hand,’ Bays Mr Boss, ‘ was 
Stretched out; notvlie least joy, usual among Indians 


went supjx’rless V bed. The natives, meanwhile, were 
mustering fast, plotting and planning. ( . It seemed time 


on such occasions, was testified, to invite or welcome j to prepare for the chances of a contest. The hunterB, 


our arrival. Those ceremonies, though tnfling in therefore, having collected their numbers, consisting 
themselves, tire a very good indication of the reception j of tweifcy-five Canadians, Jhirty-two Owhyhees, and 
likely to he met with; and, in tlu* present case, their j thirty- tight Iroquois, hastily constructed a temporary 
total absence could only lie considered very ijnfavour- i enclosure, and assumed a position of independence 
able/ They kept apart, sitting sulkily on mounds at and defence. 

a distance, wrapt ‘in their robes of dignity, observing The natives were offered such terms as were given 
a studied indifference. Even the children maintained in other parts of the country. TJiey might have the 
an attitude of reserve; and dittle cooper-coloured choii e of cultivating a peaceable understanding with 
bantlings w f ere heard to say: 4 What do the white the whites, and thus profit by a friendly intercodrse ; 
people want here ? Arc theysgoing to kill more of our or, neglecting this, they might expbet vengeance for 
relations?' — alhtdmg to Some former tragical occur- their obstinacy, and be ever after deprived of the 
rences there, in which, however, the fur-hunters were benefits resulting from a trade established among 
not concerned. Others, again, would ref nark : 4 We them. Meantime, while the Indians were deliberating 
must* not go near them, because they ill kill us.’ j among themselves, the hunters were making every 
t While all tills was going on, the hunfc?r5 kept a sharp preparation for action^ 
look-out. Tiie principal chief a>f the eaiftp/iifstead •Arguments likely to be enforced at the gun’s muzzle 
of going to them, walked round ritid round the crowd, were not to be w ithstood ; and the chiefs were induced 
urging the Indians to tile observance of it fton-inter- to advance, to bring matters to an accommodation, 
course, untU, at least, the whites had m^ie them They insisted, as a preliminary step, that the strangers 
presents. «JIints were gradually given that ‘property’ j should bestow a liberal present on the whole multitude 


their obstinacy, and be ever after deprived of the 
benefits resulting from a trade established among 
them. Meantime, w hile the Indians were deliberating 
among themselves, the hunters were making every 


presents. were gradually given that ‘property’ 

would purchase a footing. 

Tho spot was totally barren of ngiterials for building. 
These had to be collected A so where, and conducted by 


should bestow a liberal present on the wliole multitude 
of their followers, to reconcile then! to the measure. 
All the property the whites Jiad with them would 
have scarcely been a mite to each : the demand, there- 


wiiter from the distance of 100 miles. To ordinary fore, was peremptorily refused. As the whites shewed 
minds, nothing seemed more wild or impracticable than themselves firm and determined, the demands of the 
the scheme of raising a fort in such a sitnation. The natives grew less and less; and at last they agreed to 
authorities, however, had formed their plans : it w as every condition proposed to them, and the whites were 
decided that tfm countfy must be secured, the natives left to their discretion. A trade with the Indians was 
awed and reconciled, buildings raised, ^'urf collected, now opened, and went on briskly. The hunters went 
and new territories added to the company’s possessions, to their work ns formerly, and for a time they enjoyed 


Objections were not to be entertained: no obstacles 
were to be seen. The position was to bq occupied. 


the comforts of tranquillity. 

The principal reason for the establishment of this 


‘So/ says Mr Boss, ‘on the dreaded spot we took up post was the extension of the trade; consequently it 
our st&tfd, to run every hazard, aud brave every # was intended to be USed as the base and outlook of 


danger/ 


| new discoveries. It was accordingly indispensable to 
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The country was not without attractions, having have an understanding with the chief trihes who at all 
ft pleasant temperate atmosphere, and outlook^ of a seasons infested the most practicable passes in those 


j^elurescfue Variety. As quickly as timber could bq | parts of the country it was desired to penetrate^ 


ID 
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which was at present disturbed by the horrors of 
war. With a view to effect this object, the chiefs anA 
wise men of the different tribes were called’ together. 
On meeting, an endless round of ceremony took pjftce 
among them, Rnd a good deal of discussion ; yc^noti'ing 
could be finally settled on account of the absence of 
one of the principal chiefs at the war, in the very 
quarter the whites had their eye upon. It was not 
till after ten days* waiting tjiat this notable cnef 
arrived. The name he bore was Tum-a-tiip-ijm. But 
this august personage, instead of joining t lie ass^nbled 
conclave to forward the business under deliberation, 
was too much taken up with his own concerns t^ 
trouble himself about anything else. Moreover, all 
the great men sitting in council immediately deserted 
their diplomatic functions to join the returned cham- 
pion with his trophies of war, leaving the whites mere 
spectators awaiting their convenience. * 

For three days they had to wait until the Indians 
had exhausted their songs of triumph, without obtaining 
one singly interview with the chief on whom they had 
placed so much confidence. 4 This waf-partv,’ says 
Mr Ross, e was reported to us to consist of 480 men. 
They had a very imposing appearance on ttpir arrival. 
Their hideous yells, mangled prisoners, and i’foody 1 
scalps, together with their barbarous gestures, pre- 
sented a sight truly savage.’ On the thiijrl day, the 
war-celebrations being over, Tum-a-tap-uin, mounted 
on horseback, rode backwards and^ forwards round the 
little camp of the Englishmen several times, without 
expressing either approbation or disapproval of their 
measures. Then dismounting and drawing near 
with his men around hill In* md they smoked 
some hundreds of pipes of the Engl.dhnicn’s tobacco. 
The ceremony of smoking being over, Mr Ross and 
his friends had- a long conversation with him on the 
subject of a general peace with all the tribes with 
whom he had been recent at wa-; hut he was so 
elated with his own exploits, and the succen of his . 
late expedition, that Ik seemed not so warmly into- | 
rested in the cause of the whites ns lie was understood ! 
to have formerly professed himself. He was a cry i 
plausible, and full of professions of friendship ; but | 
it was soon observed that bo was of an uncommonly 
selfish disposition. lie was always insisting on the 
English 1 availing their goods on his numerous train 
of followers; ;*nd the more he received, the more his 
assurance increased, till his demands gre* absolutely 
boundless. 

The principal natives, however, began to assemble [ 
together in groups; counselling and discussion went) 
on day and night ; but as all savages deligl: * in war, 
it was no easy matter to get them seriously to oonsbier 
the question of peace. Nevertheless, it was so managed 
that they were all induced to meet again on the subject. 
Then spoke Tum-a-tnp-um to the point. ‘If,’ said ho, 

* we make peace, how shall I employ my*young men ? 
They delight T "nothing but war; and, besides, our 
enemies, the Snakes, never" observe a peace.’ Then 
turning round, 1 Look,’ said he again, pointing to his 
slaves, scalps, and arms, ‘am 1 to throw all these 
trophies away? Shall Tum-artap-um forget t!^ glory 
of ©his forefathers, and become a woman?’ Then 
another great war-chief got up, and inquired : ‘ Will 
the whites, in opening a trade with our enemies, pro- 
mise not to give them guns or balls?* Others spoke 
to the same effect. The English tried to waive these 
remarks by expatiating on the blessing of peace ami 
the comforts of trade; but several more meetings took 
place before the desired object could bo effected. 

‘At length,’ in the words of Mr Ross, ‘a messenger , 
came with notice that the chiefs were all of one mind, 
and would present themselves in a short time. All our 
people were placed under arms— nominally to honour 
tlteifr reception, but really to guard ourselves. By and 
by, the solemn train of chiefs, warriors, and other 


rre^fc personages was seen to piove from the camp in 
procession, painted, dressed in their state and war 
gftrmcnts, and arrded. Thejr entered oua enclosure to 
the number of fifty-six, where a place had been appro- 
priately f/ted up for the occasion. The mogt profound 
silence pervaded the ifhole, until the pi’pe of peace had 
six times performed the circle .of the assembly. Tho 
scene was in the highest degree interesting. The 
matter was canvassed anew : nothing appeared to be 
overlooked or neglected. The opinion of ea^i was 
delivered briefly, with judgment, and with candour, 
and to the same end. Satisfied witli the answers and 
statements we had given at- sunset, peace between 
themselves and the Snakes was decreed on the s^ot, 
and a unanimous consent given for us to pass and 
repass unmoleslcd.^Then the}' throw down their war- 
garments into tffc midst o** tho* circle,* as if to say: 

We have no further need of these ^u.inents.” This 
rr-.nc vre had a double meaning* it was a broad Hint 
for a new suit, as well i \ jf a we -offering ! The pipe of 
peace finally ratified th<T treaty. Then all shaking 
hands, according to the manner of the whites, parted 
friends, both parties apparently pleased with the 
result.’ 

• It was a condition of the treaty that the whites 
should use their influence to bring the Snake Indinns 
to agree to the peace ; without that, indeed, it would 
have been useless to themselves. • ‘The only real 
object we had in view,’ says Mr Ross, ‘or the only 
result that could in reality be expected by the peace, 
was, that we might be enabled to go in and come out 
of the Snake country in safety, sheltered under the 
influence of its nitrite. Nothing beyond this was ever 
contemplated on our part. All our manoeuvres were 
governed by the policy of gain. Peace, in reality, 
was beyond our power.’ lie considers a solid and 
permanent peace between two warlike savage nations 
as a tiling totally impracticable. ‘They must either be 
(<idised,’ lie# says, ‘or one of them extirpated; then 
there inav be peace, but not till then.’ 

Ilowe . r, the sort of peace which was thus concluded 
served tile present purposes of the fur-hunters, as it 
gave them the opportunity of undertaking an expedi- 
tion into the £»<■ ko territories, and of opening a trade 
in furs and y'her artistes with those people. Had we 
space, we might describe some of the incidents attend- 
ing the expedition, maij^ of which arc interesting. 
'The journey was arduous ;fhd difficult; and through 
tli o misconduct >1‘ some of the Indians attached to the 
English pa>'7\, a number of accidents occurred upon 
the way— r.il strange Indians being shot, mixjd up 
^ u Iof ofwiu i belonging to the expedition. Bui 
at icfig * a'tolci i ‘'vjpod und'T i nding was brought 
about among the .-Hakes, am* the trade with them, 
particular 1 * in its? earlier stages, wa» very profitable. 
We may quote from Mr Ross a little on this subject: 

* The peat was no sooner concluded n^n a brisk 
trade in fu * commenced. In their traffic, the most 
indifferent .spectator, could not but stare to see the 
Indians, chiefly War-arc-Hee-kas and Ban-at-tees 
[varieties of Snakys], bringing large garments of four 
or five beaver-skms each, such as they use during 
white- for warmth, and selling them for a knife 
or an awl; and other articles of the fur-kind in 
proportion. It whs so with the Coliftnbia Indians 
in our firstjye^irs ; but they soon learned the mystery 
of trade and their own interest; so will the Snakes, 
for they are not deficient in acuteness. Horses were 
purchased , for an axe each; and country provisions, 
such as dried buffalo, were cheap. Our people might 
havj loaded a seventy-four gun-ship with provisions, 
bought with buttons and rings. It was truly charac- 
teristic of Indian trading to lee these people dispose 
pf articles of real value so cheaply, while other articles 
$>f comparatively no value at all, at least- in tlio 
estimation of the whites, were esteemed highly by 
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them. When any of dispeople, through mere curiosity', 
wished to purchase an Indian head-dress, composed 
of feathers, Gr a necklacp of bears’ claws, or a littie 
red earth or ochre «out of any of their mystical 
medicine-bags, the price was enormous; but f a beaver- 
skin, worth twenty-five shillings in the English 
market, might have been purchased ‘for a brass finger- 
ring, scarcely worth a farthing. Beaver, or any kind 
of fur, was of little or no value among these Indians, 
they iwvcr having ayy traders for such articles among 
them. Nor could they conceive what our people wanted 
with their old garments. ‘‘Have not the whites,” asked 
a chief one day, smiling, “much better garments 
than ours?” Such garments, however, were not 
numerous, and were only ured by the poorer sort. 
The Shirry-dijtas were all clotlv^L in buffalo-robes 
and dressed deer-skin ; but no scalier had one and 
all of them s^en European articles, than they pro- 
mised to turn beavef-liuHters : tliis disposition w as of 
course encouraged by oeu Axes, knive^ ammu- 

nition, beads, buttons, and rings, were tlur articles 
moat in demand. Clothing was' of no value: a knife 
sold for as much as a blanket; and an ounce of 
vermilion was of more value than a yard of fine cloth. 
With the exception of guns, which they might have# 
got from other Indians, they had scarcely an article 
among them to shew that they had ever mixed w ith 
civilised man; although it is well known they hud 
of late years occasionally seen the whites.’ Mr Boss 
adds, in another place, that from these simple people a 
fine salmon jcoukl he bought for a. needle, ten salmon 
for a shoemaker’s awl, and fora knife, as many as filly. 
He observes that, at this rate, had life party been able 
to -encourage the trade, they could speedily have 
enriched themselves. 

Mr Ross’s description of life at a trading- station, 
where the Indians are numerous, and untamed by pre- 
vious intercourse with the whites, such as goes on near 
a large settlement, does not give us a vary favourable 
notion of the delights of command in such a situation. 
Of the Nez PercGs tribes lie says : ‘I never experienced 
more anxiety and vexation than among theke people. 
Not an hour of* the day passed, but some insolent 
fellow, and frequently filty at a time, interrupted us, 
and made us feel our unavoidable dependence on their 
caprice. “ Give me a gun,” said one ; “ I want ammuni- 
tion,” said another; a third panted a knife, a Hint, or 
something else?- Give td one, 3011 must give to all. 
Refuse them, .they immediately got angrv, told us to 
leave their lands, and threatened to prevent our people 

froiq going about their duties -A follow raps at 

the gate, calling out: “I want to tfa£e;” when you 
attend liis call, lie laughs in ycgir face, a\*£ noth- 
ing to sell. In short, tthey taltoof nothing but war, 
think of nothing but scalp-dancing, horsetracing, and 
gambling; And when tired of these, idleness is their 
delight. c ()n every little hill they are to be seen all 
day in groups, with a paper loolung-glass in one 
hand and a paint-brush in the otjjcr. Half their time 
is spent at the toilet, 6r in sauntering about our 
establishment.’ t 

The restrictions of space here compel us to conclude 
our notice of Mr Ross’s entertaining narrative. Tlie 
range of incident and adventure it contains is far too 
large to be fdily exhibited in these pages. Much that 
belongs to the hir-hunter’s pursuits lms # been neces- 
sarily passed over. Readers desirous or learning more 
about this peculiar avocation, and the varied changes 
and chances that attend it, may be referred to the 
work itself, which is one that may be commended for 
its iSaiththlness of delineation and its general copious- 
ness, of information. A mode of ljfe, with totally 
original conditions, is here depicted and presented to 
%s, which is esPfcremely well worth glancing $,t ; not 
Only orf account of the curiosity it may excite, but , 
also for the novelty of fact and variety of anecdote it ■ 


supplies for consideration, and for the pleasant genuine- 
ness of manner which pervades and brightens the 
narration.* 


THE 'MYSTERIOUS UPHOLSTERER. 

Onis evening, when I was a boy, which was a good 
many years ago, we were sitting in our front-shop 
watching the people they went along the street in 
the summer twilight, some returning from a stroll into 
the njjgibaut lanes and meadows that lay not far off ; 
oth«V whose business kept them late, just setting 
^ut to get, as they said, a mouthful of fresh air. 
13 y the plural we, I mean my father and mother, 
and some* of my brothers and sisters. The shop was 
our general rendezvous after the labours of the day 
were over ; there we sat and talked over matters 
which', though trifling in themselves, were not without 
tfieir importance in a quiet country town. Small 
things were then great to our limited experience; and 
though we can now look back and smile at their 
seeming niagfaUude, I often feel with a kind of regret 
that really great events have less of interest for us 
now than the little ones had in former days. Then 
the yfling-up °f a new tradesman, the writing up of 
a new name over a skop-front, absorbed our thoughts 
and rousetj our enthusiasm far more effectually than 
the news of any coup d'etat , or of finding a nugget, 
however big, could do now. 

There we sat, as* I have said, enjoying the cool of 
the evening, the elders now and then exchanging a 
nod or friendly Balute with a passing neighbour, when 
a dusty -footed traniff entered, limping wearily, as 
though he had walked far ; and having looked round 
on the group, Ik accosted my father with the inquiry : 
‘Ho you want an upholsterer, sir? ’ t 

The travel-worn appearance of the stranger was not 
at all in his favour, and he had to answer a few plain 
questions as to his capabilities; the upshot was, how- 
ever, that he was told he* might come to work the 
next day. I can r meVibcr that a gleam of satisfaction 
passed across his face at the favourable result of Ills 
application ; and as he turned from the door and went 
away to seek a night’s lodging, it seemed that he 
limped less heavily than before. 

During the interview, we kept our eyes fix fed on 
the man with all the eager and seaVching cariosity of 
children; and before its close, we had. taken note of 
whatever was obvious in his person or appearance, 
lie had thick, black, bushy hair, dark features, and 
rather a dqwncast look, which was not improved by a 
tangled # mass of whisker on cither cheek. Jlis hat 
vwh much in want* of nap, and his clothes were 
decidedly the w T orse for wear, the white lining peeping 
out at one of his elbows. The thick coat of dust on j 
liis shoes shewed that he had walked far ; and he was 
not overburdened with luggage, for the small bundle 
under his arm, tied up in a blue handkerchief, 
evidently contained little besides a spare shirt and liis 
tack-hammer and straining-pincers. His appearance 
altogether was not in his favour, and my father said 
after be had left : ‘ I dijJn’t much like his looks ; but, 
poor fellow, it ’s hard to be out of work.’ 

Our kitchen-window looked into the yard down 
which the hands went to the workshop, and here we 
youngsters watched for the arrival of the 4 new man * 
the next morning. He came just after breakfast ; and 
as the cry went round : 1 There he is I there he is ! ’ we 
were all struck by the change which a night’s rest, 
soap and water, and brushes and blacking, had made 
in his appearance. He 110 longer limped, but walked 
with a brisk step; and his exterior shewed rather 
respectable than otherwise. In fact, he did not look 
like the same man ; and we ail began to wonder what 
his name was and where he came from. 

To get these questions answered was, as may he 
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supposed, a point of some importance with us ; and grassy slope, and what a wide and pleasant prospect 
as the most obvious means* of obtaining the information t.he#B was from the top of it. • I listened attentively, 
was to ask the person most capable of giving it, £ thinking what a JraveUer a man .was who had been 
betook myself to the prrand. The new man was iifto Leicestershire — for those were th£ days' %vhen 
working in a room by himself, separated from t^e <^ist even the Liverpool and Manch&ter Railway had no 
and noise of the cabinetmakers’ shop, and was busily existence^and places seemed much further Apart nian 
plying his hammer on a of chairs, stooping over they do now. Then*he told me of life tramp from 
them with his coat off, as though lie were in earnest, Ashby to Londolf in search of work, of the* .pleasure 
when I went in and sat down on a stool. After he found in walking, which, as trees and ^hedgerows 
watching him for a few minutop, I asked him wit'iout passed before his eyes in constant succession, used to 
circumlocution where he came from. The anitwer was, makS him /orget that Jie had bufc little money *in his 
that he came from London last; but in rt&ly to pocket, and was in search of work. What "comfort, 
further questioning, he said London was not his liemie ; too, there was in rest and sleep after a long day’s 
that was further off ‘down the country ;’ and as fo% march; and the recollection of some of his halting- 
liis name, he added that it ‘ didn't matter to anybody places seemed especially grateful to him. HeluuJ 
what his name was.’ -* 1 — -*■- - A J 


stopped one afternoon to tea at Watford, and found 


Such a reply completely posed me; it was quite himself so rime ly ^freshed thereby, th^t lie continued 
unexpected, and inspired no little astonishment when his walk, and Reached London the sr,me evening. 
I reported it indoors. He had come from somewhoje 'Throe’s nothing, ’•he said, ‘sets you upjike tea.’ 
beyond London, and would not tell his name. What f .ought tkt e details ve#y interesting, and a4ked 
a field of speculation was here opened, and indeed we so man^ questions to jfrir^ cflt ‘further particulars,’ 
ploughed »it up industriously enough iji # our childish that at last I had a clear picture in my own mind of 
way, imagining all sorts of things about the stranger. Barker’s adventures* He could talk without stopping 
The worst of it was, we did not know whit name to in his w r ork ; so there was no time lo*t, and he seemed 


call him by. 


I to like my inquiries on the points which to me needed 


Meantime, the unknown proved himself stea ly and 'fuller explanation. He became more communicative, 
diligent, returning punctual to the hour from his and one day told me he had lived some time in York- 
meals, while the constant tap-tap-tap of his hammer shire, and had been to Wakefield; and I remember 
testified to his industry. Still, lie remained as much how heartily lie laughed when I askfed him if he had 
a mystery as ever. ‘I should n$>t wonder,’ said my ever seen the house where the vicar lived, or the church 
mother one morning, as she saw him pass the window in which he used to preach. That laugh, and the 
— ‘I should not wonder at his being some one above remark that followed, robbed me of a delightful illu- 
the common; he does not loo': like the ordinary run sion ; and from that date Goldsmith’s charming story 


of workmen.’ 


has been to me .t fiction, and not a fact. A new field 


At length, at the end of ten 01 twelve days, our of research was opened, for Yorkshire then seemed 
curiosity was gratified: the postman brought a letter further off' than Australia does now; and I could 
addressed to ‘ Mr George Barker, care of &e. &c.’ — on never tire of hearing about the distant county, its hills 
which was legibly stamped the \shby-de-la-Zoueh and dales, its towns and its people, 
postmark. The mystery was thus m a measure cleared All this time, however, Barker said nothing about 
up; wc knew the new *n’s name, and could guess b-mself. Other men, who were taken on for a few 
where he came from. i ran loltfm as lie returned from month*/ work, would tell everything concerning them- 
breakfast, and shouting his name, put the letter into selves, dieir parents, relatives, how they got their 
his hand, and was sornewdiat surprised that he did not living —in fact, revealing at times more than was 
appear to he vexed at the disclosure o r tb? secret. If reputable. But our mysterious upht)l 9 terer studiously 
he did not mind Jiis name being known, why had he avoided all a 11, '«ons of that sort, and confined himself 


not .told it? 


to such urn' ers as I«have indicated. .Still, there was 


Th ‘ wpil shopmens try chief place of resort between something that s.emed to haunt him, that flashed 
and after school-hours : I had quite a turn for cabinet- • upon him at times as » lightning-stroke, and always 
making, and was never happier than when 'mitating on ! with a painful > deck * *** 

a small scale some of the large articles of furniture j One alie|noon, intending for a bit of fun to startle 
which the men were constantly making. I liked, too, tr j him with a about; I crept on tiptoe to the workshop, 
sec others at w r ork, and spent a ‘good many hours m lyr* d \ coping .in at the door, saw him sitting # down, 
observing Barker’s handicraft, fjpr some of huaprocesap, opinr *brw s Hfch a wild .-tare, and pressing his 
■differed from those of other upholsterers whom I fcau | luma! ' 1 4ds e. * T iktr one sivkL !y stunned by a loud * 
seen employed in chair-stuffing. By degrees, some of noise. 'Poor he muttered in a strange tone; 

his reserve wore oft’; ho talked to me about what I ‘ I shall "*ver ge£ his death-cry out my cars.’ This 
learned at school, about the tot>h, and what was to be sight, whirl* impressed me much more tlmn tho words, 
seen in tho country round, and how pleafcant it was to made me g.ve up at once ali thought oTj?laying my 
get a stroll Ai .he meadows alter work in the evenings, intended ! irk, and I walked into the room as usual. 
But with all this, there was not a word about himself; On seeing me, he started up, and began to use his 
and it frequently happened that, after talking freely for hammer vigorously, as thcfligh the noise and exercise 
half an hour or more, ho would clap his hand suddenly were a relief, a*id kept on for some time without 
to his forehead, as though struck by .some sha r ^ pain or spe dicing a word >r taking the least notice of me. At 
stinging thought, and then he would speak no more. Iasi he turned round, and sitting down opposite me, 
At such times, he sighed deeply, and a gloomy look he asked, still in the strange voice; ‘Did yoji ever see 
stole over his countenance. These signs of trouble used a man hanged ? ’ • * « 

to terrify me, and I was always glad to make my ‘ Yes.’ » # 

escape ; but they added greatly to the mystery which ‘What was it for?’ 

had always surr unded the upholsterfef ‘Murder.’ 

One day I r isked Barker if his home was at Ashby- ‘Murder, was it?’ he cried; and starting up again, 


to terrify me, and I was always glad to make my ‘ Yes.’ » # 

escape ; but they added greatly to the mystery which ‘What was it for?’ 

had always surr unded the upholsterfef ‘Murder.’ 

One day I r isked Barker if his home was at Ashby- ‘Murder, was it?’ he cried; and starting up again, 

de-la-Zoueh: it was not; he had only worked there lie rtsmneu his work, and spoke no more for the rest 
for a time. Perhaps the question opened a train o& ol <he day. His manner took such an effect on me, 
recollection, for he went on to tell me what sort of a that 1 could tqll no one of what had taken place, and 
town it*was, what the people did there, how that the I felt rather Afraid of him for some days, 
baths helped to make it lively at certain seasons, and, . About a week afterwards, the effect of this scene 
the old castle looked so fine where it stood on the 4 having partially worn off', I was again Calking to 
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* ! 

Barker, when he eat down in front of me as before, 

. And asked mo in a s*demn manner if I could kd^p a 
secret, and without waiting for a reply, he continued : 

> 4 While I wtte living at Aslib) r , I went one Sunday with 
a companion to lia^Ke a look at Tutbury Castle. It 
was 8omo> miles off*, and we grptly enjoyed our walk 
across the country ; and at last we came to the ruin, 
which stands at the top of a steep 4 hill, and there we 
sat down ,.on the grass inside the w r alls, and ate our 
dinner. When we had done eating, we climbed all 
over «*the old plaee c and up to the top of one Of the 
towers, from which we could see miles around. I was 
standing with my hand resting on my companion’s 

shoulder, when a wicked thought seized me, and ’ 

At this moment my father entered the room, and 
^Barker, whose look had grow& wild as lie proceeded in 
hi* story, became suddenly silentk* 

£ What could it all mean? This time, I found no 
t difficulty in repeating what I had? heard. Whatever 
-mjfr parents thought, they said but little; and about 
A week afterwards, tftewejb&ng no more jthairs to 
«stuff^ Barker hud again to take to the rond. lie went 
AWAy with a larger bundle than he brought, for he had 
bought himself $ decent second-hand suit tor Sundays, 
and said he should go to Bristol and try to get work 
there. lie shook hands with me on his departure, and' 
said; ‘You needn’t think any more about what I was 
telling you the other day.’ 

We did not ibrget him immediately, and for some 
time afterw-ards we talked of him as a most extraor- 
dinary, if not mysterious individual. But in time we 
ceased to think about him. Years went away, and 
the mysterious upholsterer was lost in the shadows of 
the past; though once, when reading* these lines in the 
v Ancient jl farmer — 11 

thy frame of mine was wrenched 

With a woful agony, 

Which forced me to begin Tr.v tale. 

Ami then it left me free - 

the circumstances of his singular and interrupted 
i confession to me recurred to iny mind, aijd with a 
significance they had never had before. 

In 1848, I was* enjoying summer holiday rambling 
over the bills and along the dales of Derbyshire, and 
stopped one day for a noontid* rest an<i- refresh merit 
at Bayfield, a village not far from the foot of Kinder- 
| scout, on the slopes of whieh my morning had been 
spent. The plfcce was alii in a buBtle, as it was the 
day for letting the tolls of the district. A viiscellaneous 
throng had gathered in front of the George Inn ; and 
in tlje parlour, w here I took my bread ami cheese and 
ale, w’ere assembled a group of lawyers and a lew 
J magistrates. One of the lattcravas reading #lo!id the 
ivews of the insurrection in Parib, and I listened with 
some interest, not having set eyes 6n a newspaper for 
a week or^wo, when among the faces in^he room 
there was^one that it seemed to me I had seen before, 
and under peculiar circumstances. I immediately 
began to ‘ think back,’ as the Germans say, and at last, 

, in a long-neglected corner V>f my brain, I found Barker. 
It was he, sure enough; but changed very much for 
, the better in appearance, being well dressed and jolly- 
looking, and apparently acting in some official capacity. 

I Watched for an opportunity, and as he came to get 
down a book from the ishfelf behind my chair, I asked : 

4 Were you ever at Tutbury Castle ? ’ started at 
the question, and fixed his eyes upon me in most 
complete bewilderment. 

4 Who are you ? ’ said lie. * 

‘Have you forgotten the youngster whom you used v 

to talk you worked at R , many years ago ? \ 

4 1# itpo&ible that you are he ? W^U, I think I can 
same face. lt‘ seems, however, that you 
, ^jtySQigpaber me, 43ut come into this room ; tli*t was 
| mistake about Tutbury, as you shall hear/ << 


I followed him into the adjoining room, where we 
r sat down at a small table, ‘and without losing time he 
*oegan: 4 1 should like to dear up that business. It 
looked awkward that afternoon when / had to leave off 
in‘(the^ middle of my confession. The fact was* 

Hero* a girl put her head in $,t the door, and cried : 
4 Mr Barker, you’re waified directly. The gentlemen 
can’t wait/ u • 

‘I’ll be back in five minutes,* ho said os he went 
out. But I waited ar hour, and ho did not return ; 
and, asl wished to be in time for a train at Glossop, 
I to my departure without seeing any more of the 
M/sterious Upholsterer. 

r . — 

THE MAN WITH FOUR SENSES. 
Tins is the title of a book the late John Kitto dreamed 
of waiting when a boy ; but the deprivation alluded 
to is not very uncommon in itself, and perhaps in 
the author’s case rather helped him forward than 
otherwise, by awakening more strongly the ( sympathy 
of the humdife and generous. Deaf-mutes frequently 
get on very w r ell in the world, although their wiis- 
fortunp. is much more complete : we are all familiar 
with the history of a man who, in spite of the total 
absence of sight, has spent many years of his life in 
foreign travel, and in writing an account of his 
observations and adventures ; and the case of another 
individual is weir known — Laura Bridgman — who 
is a woman with only one sense, and an amiable, 
well-informed, and intelligent woman too. The really 
remarkable thing in £> r Kitto’s life, a tiling full of 
instruction and encouragement, is the example it 
presents of a man unaided by brilliant genius pressing 
forward by dint of perieverance arid determination 
per at dun, ns his chosen motto says— through all sorts 
of obstacles, personal and social, to a pre-imagirted 
goal, and becoming from a w orkhouse-hoy a voluminous 
and useful author, and the best practical commentator 
on the Bible that lias ever appeared either in ancient 
or modern times. In this point of view, we propose 
sketching slightl} bis career, leaving the other contents 
of the large and handsome volume, containing hit life, 
letters, and journals, to those who lhive mort tifne and 
space at their command.* 

John Kitto, the son of a drunken father, was born 
in Plymouth in 1804. He was a sickly puny infant, 
tormented by headache — which accompanied him more 
or less #closely throughout life — and prevented by 
cffhstitutional debility from joining heartily in the 
sports of childhood. His principal companion w'as hia 
grandmother, with whom he lived, sitting by her side 
sewing bed-guilts and kettlo-quilts when other boys 
were at play in the open air. Ar&ther early friend 
was a shoemaker wlro livdtt in the next house, whose 
fairy tales gave Kitto the literary impetus, and turned 
the future voluminous author into a collector of half- 
penny hooks. At twelve years of age, his authorship 
commenced in this -wise. He was desperately in i/ant 
of a penny to purchase King Pippin (not Pepin), when 
he learned that one of his cousins actually possessed 
that sum, destined for investment in a similar way. 
Upon this, Kitto boldly offered to write him a better 
story than he could get otherwise for the money, and 


* Memoirs of John Kitto, D.D F.8.A., editor of 1 The Pictorial 
Bible ' and 1 The Cyclopaedia of Biblical literature,' author of 'Daily 
Bible ' Illustration */ $c. Compiled chiefly from Jus Letters and 
Journals. By J. K. Hyland, M.A. With a Critical Estimate of 
I)r Kitto' » Life and Writings, by Professor Radio, D.JU, LL.D., 
Glasgow. Edinburgh ; 'William Oliphant and Sons. 1350. 
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to illustrate it with a coloured frontispiece? instead of Lhfuxl to provide an adequate supply of goods for the 
the plain engravings to be found in penny-books. o^Msion. I then carried my intention into effect. 
The offer was accepted, the work written and approved, ^L'he innovation jvas startling, and drew a degree of 
and so Kitto was able 4 o patronise in turn the author attention to the stall and it* master Svlileh was in the 
of King Pippin . The next anecdote, we are scandalised highest degree annoying to myfclf personally. IJut I 
to say, relates to privat^ theatricals, in \lhioh the faced it Gut ; and th% result furnished me wth a larger 
future doctor of divinity acted the part of ringleader, sum of money than I had ever before pbssesfeed, aS the 
The admission was rather high ; for ladies eight pins, fruit of my own Spontaneous exertions.’ ' 
and for gentlemen ten pins: but for that outlay, the Jlis next resource was suggested by Jifs literary 
whole of the dramatis persona* were killed off wiiu one taste, which was shocked by the labels that everywhere 
exception. By this time his grandmother b^a.t.e so confronted him — such as 4 Login;* for Singel Mai.’ He 
poor, that she and the boy were obliged to tw'ai^e, in conceived the idea of enriching himself by reforming 
order to save rent, with his parents. His mother was this abuse of the English language, and forthwith set 
now a charwoman, and his father a drunken journey- to work and prepared a sheet of miscellaneous labels 
man mason, whom Kitto, who was in his thirteenth correctly spelt and neatly written in coloured Roman 
year, assisted as hod-carrier. One day when they were capitals. The difficulty, however, was how to dispose 
repairing a roof, the lad stumbled and fell from the of these prodq^vW It was^a^y to sit behind a 
ladder, a height of thirty-five feet, upon thgj stone window, or even a stall, and watch fo r .ustoiners like 
pavement below. He was not killed, and had even as; 'dor; but foPa deaf boy, and one morbidly shjw in 
no bones broken; but he was senseless lor a fortnight, speech, to thrUfe- himsglf and his goods upon strangers 
and on reopening his eyes upon the world at thetnd was v<yy trying to *n*-**cf\ f es. Many a street he 


of that time, he was astonished at the«ig*ofound silence 
that reigned around, and the spectre-like appearance 


was deaf — stone-deaf — once and for ever. 


of this was converted into a sort of s 
black mire, rendered more intensely fetid 


swarnp of soft | sented fllie paper, pointing to that in the wir 
id by the influx I saying: “ Tins for a penny.” After glanci 


earning money. This time he determined to use th 
water-colourB he still possessed, not in decorating v 
Ubual the hooks he bought, l§ifc in painting picture*, 
and selling them for a half-penny or a penny apfbee. 


walked up and dqwn, his heart always failing him 
when the moment for action came; but at length, 


of his friends, who moved about without sound. He when crawling homewards m despair, 4 self-reproach 


roused hie spirits; and seeing a very bad “ milk and 


The poor lad could no longer be a hod-carrier; and, cream” notice at a window, he went boldly in, some- < 
although his mother was still able to support him, what what encouraged by the gentle features of an ancient, 
was he to do for books, reading having mow become spectacled dame, who was employed in darning stoek- 
, a passion? What lie did was to grope in the mud of ings. To explain his errand was the firBt difficulty, 
the harbour in the way thus described by his biographer: for he was not only deaf, but bad almost lost the power 
— 4 At the port of Plymouth, most of the trading- of speech. The sentence lie had prepared to utter died 
vessels, particularly those of the class called “fishing- on his lips. He placed the book, in which he carried 
trawlers,” discharged their* nrroes in a harbour or the labels, on the counter; and after leisurely turning 
basin called Sutton Pool. At ' w water, a great part over the leaves *111 order to regain his composure, pre- 


he window,* and 
glancing at the 


of the town-drainage, in wjiieh boys were accustomed ! paper, the good woman spoke ; and Kitto, apprehending 
to grope and wade, sometimes abo^e their knees in the 1 that his charge was thought excessive, said : “A half- , 
deepest parts, in search ®f bits ol rope and yarn, or I penny, then.” As she still continued to address him, 
old iron. A pound ol either of the formei articles ne at length put his fingers in his ears, to signify that 
used to fetch one half-penny, #nd three pounds of the he was deaf. Her countenance immediately softened 
latter a penny. Some clever hands, unchecked in into a t, nder grandmotherly expression : she produced 
those days by a watchful police, would pain as much a penny from the till ; and not onlv so, but as he was 

as threepence a day, but Kitto’s wet' ly frofits never making his final bow, beckoned mini to wait; and 

but once amounted to fourpenee.’ This was a mine of leaving the jcom, presently returned with a cup of 
wealth to the boy, but Ins hard fate pursued him: lie milk and *, piece (ff cake, which made him a most 
tro<£ or<e ua ’ uc ; a broken bottle, and his occupation acceptable repast. 

as a groper was gone like that of a hod arrier. But The boy’s literary difficulties were great, for this, l>e 

►Kitto was fertile in resources. He mu&t still read, it remcmheiv h was forty' years ago. ‘From half-penny 

and ho must therefore fall upon some new plan of and penny f>ooks he Ascended to those at threepence; 


but they were chiefly fictions, although of a better 
j,' nd than 1 ’ the nursery-tales, and his mind soon 
juiivi strong r f od. He at ength made the extra-^ 
vagn/ atcen^ > take in 1 m^tory of the French 


He accordingly prepared his stock in trade, and laid it Revolution in ^hUling liuhibers, fortnightly ; but 
out in his window, although that looked only into a before ^ ^ hawker brought the second number, the , 
court. The neighbouring cliildren gathered round, purchaser >wing to slackness in the lqj)el-trade, was 
and looked pqnj. longed, and some few Hough t, till the insolvent. ‘Under these ciscumstances^he ardently 
artist’s gains uveriiged twopencc-liftltpenny a week. One wished V if the man might forget to call; but as 
week was an exception to this: in that golden week he this could hardly ije expected, Kitto prepared a plain 
actually made eightpence! But we must allow Kitto written statement of his ^difllcul ties to submit to his 
himself to describe scr important a circumstance, perusal when he«hould come. At the appointed time, 
‘During the fair at Plymouth, it is customary lor he "ailed; the .iper was put into his hands, and lie 
Industrious girls to have a “standing.” as it U called, reau it with rather a serious look. He offered to take 
in the streets, generally outside their own doors. This the number back at two-thirds of the price, to which 
standing consists of a small table, over which a napkin Kitto agreed with delight. *The good-nature of the j 
is nailed against the wall, and to this the various man, ani tl\p interest his portfolio had excited, made 
articles which appertain to a ‘doll’s wardrobe are a permanent impression on Kitto. At intervals of ! 
fastened with p'ns, and thus exposed Toi sale; while the years they used to meet in the Struts of Plymouth, 
table itself h spread with smart pincushions and other and give* one another a cordial nod and sign of 
matters which do not easily admit of being pinned to recognition.* 

the napkin. Behind these standings the girls sit on ’New misfortunes came. His grandmother was com- 
stools, like so many little Patiences on n onuments, pel led to remote to another place ; and for a year after, 
waiting fbr customers. The idea occurred to mo of young Kitto, now entirely dependent on his parents, 
having such a standing during the fair for the sale o£ was*suhject to all sorts of miseries, ’including rags and , 
my pictures. The lime was short, and I laboured! hunger; and at length, in his fifteenth year, Heingqul to 
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unable to obtain a* livelihood for liimself, he waB placed 
in the workhouse. * It«was found needful to employ 
some kind of artifice in order to bryig him within tfye 
precincts of tfhe place; ner till the doors were closed 
upop him was he aw&re of the purpose tor which he 
had been brought thither. Tip* anguish fas inde- 
scribable when he found himself no longer at liberty to 
visit his wonted haunts, and he was often on the point 
of forming* plans for making his escape; for, like the 
wolf in the fable, he used to say he would rather starve 
in a state^ of freedom than fatten in a chain.’ ^L'his, 
however, may be considered the turning-point in his 
career. The governor of the workhouse treated the 
dea£lad with kindness, and relaxed in his favour the 
Stricter rules of the institution, permitting him to be 
absent a good deal through the day, and at last even 
to sleep in his old garret at horned ,'fhe next superin- 
tendent, Mr Burnard* who is still alive, became also 
his friend and patron, lie was taught shocmaking, 
andf became so expert*, especially in the manufacture of 
list-shoes, as to be tuk£h & the workhoiye for an 
apprentice. Kitto, however, was not satisfied with a 
mechanical trade. ‘I cannot,’ says he, in a journal he 
commenced befoae this time, 4 subscribe entirely to the 
opinion, “Whatever is, is right.” Every man lias his 
hobby, and I have mine. J desire for myself a com- 4 
petency of fourteen or twelve shillings a' week, to 
begin four ye^irs hence, when I may be considered 

capable of managing myself. When I am out 

of the workhouse, how shall 1 cam a livelihood ? Hot 
by my trade, for I shall never be a good shoemaker ; 
and a common shoemaker, alias cobbler, though lie 
has his hands full of work, will never bo able to 
cam, at the utmost, more than cijht shillings f lie 
week. When I could hear, travelling was irfy hobby- 
horse, and how many schemes did I not think of to 
enable me to trend— Classic Italy! fantastic Haul! proud 
Spain! and phlegmatic Batavia ! and the other states 
of Europe. I had even thought of plans to enable me 
to visit Asial and the ground consecrated ‘by the steps 
of the Saviour! Even vow, notwithstanding my deaf- 
ness, it would not be impracticable, if some kiqd gentle- 
man on his travels would permit me to be his (though 
not expert) faithful servant.’ At this time, too, he 
dreamed of writing liis firstt book, ‘ The Journal ami 
Memoranda of a Man with Four Anises, bjidohn Kitto, 
Shoemaker, Pauper, &c.’ His apprenticeship seemed 
unfortunate, for the shoemaker chanced to be a brute, 
who abused and struck him ; but this only gave an 
impetus to his rise, for his patron, Burnard, 
took strenuous measures to assist this strange lad, 
whoso mind seemed 4 nobler than his fortinfh/ He was 
released from his indentures, and put vn the way of 
acquiring the higher branches of* his lnecldfiiiflAl craft, 
but at the same time allowed leis&rp for composition, 
and for taking solitary rambles, in the course of which 
lie sold labels and drawings as formerly. At length 
he began tq.nttract the notice of persons whose patron- 
age led to higher results. 4 Mr George Harvey, an 
eminent mathematician, being accidentally in a hook- 
seller’s shop, had his attention attracted by seeing a 
lad of mean appearance enter the eshop, and imme- 
diately commence a communication with its master by 
writing on a slip of paper ; and he remarked that the 
answers were ^iven in writing, and that no oral com- 
munication took place!* So novel a circumstance 
induced him to inquire what it meant, afd he was 
then told that this was a workhouse-boy, who was 
totally deaf, and could only communicate with others 
by mean* of writing— that he had a great* thirst for 
knowledge^and that he came to borrow a book which 
the bookseller had promised to lend him. This infor- 
mation was quite sufficient to excite .the interest of 
Mr 'Harvey on Ms behalf, and induce him to make 
father inquiries.* Having satisfied himself that the 
lad "pofls&sed superior abilities, which it would bef 


highly desVrable to cultivate and foster,* he made his 
(jase known to various gentlemen of the town, and 
succeeded in interesting many of them in his fhture 
welfare and support, and in (inducing a great many 
othars «to contribute pecuniary assistance, or to give 
books, jtiper, and pens, tp enable him to pursue his 
literary occupations.’ At tfie same time, one of the 
proprietors of the Plymouth Weekly Journal , in his 
capacity as a guardian of the poor, became acquainted 
with the pauper’s literary asiurations, and inserted 
some of ifis lucubrations in the paper, which made his 
ens^^ne general topic of conversation in the town and 
neighbourhood, and several gentlemen were induced 
to associate themselves as his future guardians.* A 
public subscription was raised, and the workhouse- 
boy became a boarder in the family of its governor, 
and spent a groat part of his time in cultivating his 
literary taste und talent in the town library. 

rPatrons by and by multiplied. Kitto became a 
dentist, then a compositor for the Church Missionary 
Society, and then he experienced a love disappointment. 
In Ins qualities compositor he proceeded with some 
missionaries to Malta; but his attachment to literature 
interfering with his mechanical duties, this connection 
was brolf on off, and he returned to England, the Society 
shewing their respect jbr the man by behaving to him 
in a liberal and generous manner. 

Mr Grows, his printing patron, likewise continued 
his friendship. This gentleman was now about to set 
out on a religious mission for the East, not as an 
agent for the existing societies, hut depending on the 
aid of private individuals ; while his humble friend 
was engaged to superintend a private press in Ireland. 
One evening while conversing with Kitto on his pro- 
jected mission, 4 Mr Groves said: “Will you come?” 
hardly expecting tliqjt the question would be taken in 
earnest. To Ins surprise, Jtitto answerld “Yes.” This 
one word determined, under Providence, the complexion 
ofliis future life.’ The pai-ty proceeded to Bagdad, vid 
itussia ; and an amusing and entertaining part of the 
volume before us is m^de up of the letters and journal 
of the ci-devant w ork house- boy in his passage through 
foreign lands. With this part of the narrative, however, 
we can have nothing to do here. From Bagdad they 
proceeded to Constantinople, and returned thence to 
London. How commences properly his literary Jife. 
AIL the rest was preparatory, from bis earliest boyish 
reading to the practical saturation of his mind with 
the life and spirit of the East. His first connection wai 
with Mr Charles Knight, on the Penny Magazine and 
other works, which, being apparently permanent, led to 
another still more agreeable — his marriage to ‘one 
who, happily for him, appreciated his talents and his 
wdHh, and by her assiduous and self-denying devoted- 
ness, contributed largely to the successful prosecution 
of his literary exertions. To say less than this would 
be a violation of justice ; to soy more, might infringe 
on the delierffty due to the object of his attachment..' 
Then came the Pictorial Bible, the Cyclopedia of I^iblical 
Literature , and in swift succession Various other works 
which associate the name of John Kitto inseparably 
with this department of our national literature. 

notwithstanding all this industry, even before the 
completion of the Cyclopaedia in 1845 — which lmd 
procured him the diploma of D.D. from the University 
of Giessen — l)r Kitto felt the pressure of pecuniary 
difficulties, and for. the five subsequent years suffered 
much from the deficiency of remunerative employ- 
ment. A subscription was raised for him, headed 
munificently by Prince Albert, but this was of course 
only a temporary aid. In 1849 he had the good-fortune 
» to obtain an engagement from Messrs Oliphant of 
Edinburgh, and produced his last work for them, the 
Daily Bible Illustrations ; and in the following year bo 
received an annual pension of L.100 from the Civil 
List. He enjoyed this well-deserved, though not very 



munificent acknowledgment of his labours only four Society are trying to raise L.5000 to enable them to 
years. In 1854, the labours and sufferings of a singula^ continue their garden at Chiswick — the scene of so 


and instructive life were closed for ever. 


nifiny graceful gatherings and delightfhl flower-shows 
— but as yet appearances of success are n8t favourable, 
notwithstanding that a gentlorlmn at Travemiipde 
T II 13 M^NTII: 3 has sent a® donation of.L.100. To give«up*the garden,* 

with its numerous rare plants and trees, would be 
SCIENCE A, ND t l s. a real i oss to horticultural science, and we sincerely 

While some philosophers have been quarrelling about hope the Society may be spared the sacrifice.- — Sir 
the moon — that is, as to whetl&r our satellite rotates N. Ifyiwlinson, of Assyrian fame, has been appointed 
on her own axis or not, and the terms in^which by government an East India director— .a rtCogni- 
that rotation is to be explained — Padre Secchi, v/f^hc tion of meritorious services which will be generally 
observatory at Home, has made an important addition approved. He is still occupied with lus studies of 
to our knowledge of lunar phenomena. We mentioned* the old cuneiform inscriptions; and when these s\iall 
some time ago that, at the instance of the British he published, many obscure passages of ancient history 
Association, certain astronomers who possessed instru- will he cleared up, and •Scriptural illustrations mull i- 
ments fit for the purpose were to take photographs of plied. At a la^ '''meeting of tjie Lbyal Society of 
different, parts of the moon, with a view to arrive at Literature, the last arrival of Assyrian sculptures, 
something like definite notions as to the physical coa- now.o posited in \he British M ueemn, >was described 
dition of the chaste luminary. Professor John Phillips, as the best we ha , r e yejj rece/ved. Among them is a 
Mr Crookes, and other gentlemen, have already taken wonderful lion-hunt, aibl ^fetbric names are found in 
photographs, which, while remarkable <>f*#r the effects Ibe explanatory inscriptions. — At tlie annual meeting 
produced, are rich in promise for the future, when of the Architectural Museum, Canon Row, West- 


now, o posited in \he British Museum,* was described 
as the best we ha , r e ye|j rece/ved. Among them is a 
wonderful lion-hunt, aibl names are found in 


more perfect means and appliances shall he employed. 
Father {Secchi, however, goes beyond all luff > compe- 
titors, and has sent to some of o#r scientific societies a 


minster, under the presidency of Professor Cockerell, 
^several artist-workmen competed for prizes which had 
been offered for the best specimens of sculpture and 


photograph on a large scale of the mountain known as i carving after their own designs. Mr Buskin’s pyze 
Copernicus, in which the features are brought out with of five guineas was awarded to the sculptor of a stone- 
wonderful distinctness. All the positions are accu- capital, with foliage and figures, who had the further 
rately laid down by micrometrical tri angulation ; and pleasure of hearing Mr Buskin commend the spirit 
the great 'rocks, the curious circular basins here and and execution of the work. Another five-guinea prize 
there at the base of the mighty hill, the awful cliff's was gained by a wood-carver, and sundry minor prizes 


and dark yawning chasms. 


tl ? floor of the vast I were carried off Ivy diligent students. Periodical 


crater strewn with boulders, au represented with a lectures are delivered at the Museum : among the 
naturalness that surprises the beholder. The photo- most recent was one by Mr Aitchison 4 On Brickwork * 
graph is taken from a drav iiv made during six — a trite subject, yol full of instruction for those whose 
months of cartful observation: the scale includes ideas of brickwork have been derived from what passes 
sixty Italian geographical miles; an t it is allowed by for such among the builders of London. — The cvening- 
the most competent judges to he the best e>ver yet lectures to working-men at the School of Mines are as 
produced. Father Secchi; fax ured by the clear bright j sn. ccssful a’hd well attended as ever. Bo sooner was 
atmosphere of Italy, intends rto persevere with his Dr Perm ’s course of six lectures on the metals adver- 


investigations until his pictures of the moon shall be 
as accurate as art and science can make them 


tised, tb^.i the whole number of tickets was at once 
taken up, shewing that there are at least some — though 


Pursuing a line of physical research i. ”, nieii lie has far too few — of the artisans of the metropolis who 
been engaged for some years, Mr W. Hopkins, the appreciate \vk „ u is called the * dignity of labour.’ 


well-known mathematician, has just published in the 
Tran«u ions the Cauibi idyc Philosophical Society, a 
paper 4 On the External Temperature of IN Earth, and 


Lovers oPart lmve'had a treat in the sight of the 
poet Bogers’s collection of pictures and other rarities, 
during a sale of eighteen ylays. .Judging from the 


the other Planets of the Solar System.’ It embodies a prices at winch many of the* things were sold, the 


mathematical and profoundly learned discussion of a | 
subject that has of late excited popular attention, and 
will doubtless meet with due consideration from tho*- 
best able to discern its merits. The line of Argument 


disposition Jo over-estimate their value Glows as yet 
no signs of abatement; but that it will abate in time 
ca .not bo fftedited. Some of the paintings would have 
. rhod our W on«J collection * but there is no room 


may be inferred from a passage in which the autfior for mo/ ui ouj tibnal Gal' *r), and a proposal has 
explains that his t object is to shew* that, however been made to ei^a^e it by building a corridor at the 
limited our knowledge of cosmjcal causes may be, we hack. T. >sc, however, who aie in die secret, or who* 
are still able to recognise certain natural agencies by pretend to T so, say that government wjjl remove the 
which the effect ft of heat derived immediately from the pictures to Uie spacious edifices now rapijjy rising at 
sun and from stellar space may ho largely modified, Kensingto) There must not he too long a delay, for 
and the resulting planetary temperatures adjusted to Turner’s pictures vjore bequeathed to the nation only 


any purposes for which each planet may he intended 


:ondition that a fitting place should be found to 


And to this we may add, as among astronomical facts, hang them in by»186L- The Crystal Palace Company 


that measures are still in progress for a systematic 


, dding a pit ' .re-gallery to tlie other attractions of 


s$Hes of observations on the rings of Saturn ; and that their . lorious spectacle, together with a Ceramic Court, 
the observers at Paris have just discovered the fortieth and a Court of Inventions ; so, if people are to become 

a * * "l. i i a ..'s i i _a 


little planet. 

For some time there has been a feeling that the 


imbued witli a love of art afid science by looking at 
what is nrtijjtic and ingenious, there is certainly no 


British Museum should have a sciqqjtifk; as well as a lack of moans. — Apropos of spectacles : it appears 
literary chief; ana Professor Owen is now appointed from Mr Cole’s Report, that the French Exposition of ] 
Superintendent of Natural History and Science in the 1855 was*visited by 4,553,464 persons, of whom 40,000 
national establishment, at a salary of L.800 a year. If wre English. The visitors to our Great Exhibition 
science is to be advanced, it must be by the employ* of *1 851 numbered 6,063,986, of whom not more than 
ment of really scientific men, and much may be hoped 27,000 came from France.— A paper lias been read 
from this appointment of the foremost European before the Society of Arts by Herl* Paul Pretsch of 
paleontologist ; especially with the parliamentary vote!* Vieifna, on photogalvanography, in ‘Much, as the name 
' of L.25,648 in aid of the "Museum. — The Horticultural^ indicates, a process was explained for ‘engraving by 
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light and electricity;' and another proof was giVwi 
that Austria imiintaiift her pre-eminence in thwart 
of printing. Professor Clark of Aberdeen, who is wpll 
known for his rcsearjhes*on the subject, 1ms read also 
a paper on the 4 supply of water free from hardness, 

■and from dtfte ^organic impuritioV which is vtall worthy 
of consideration by sanitary reformers. Add to these 
a paper' on the Sillc-manufacture, on the Laeo-trado, 
and on Brick-making, and it will be seen that the 
Society of Arts have well employed their session. — 

Great? improvements are promised by our View Metro- 
politan Board of Works; a comprehensive system of 
drainage, and the construction of embankments and 
quqys along the Thames is again talked of. One 
practical reformer suggests, that our ticket-of-lcave 
convicts shall be employed \n the sewage-works of 
large towns, and in g deodorising are.* making up the 
refuse into a fertiliser for agricultural purposes. If 
he € would onlj suggest how the mtn are to be kept 
from running away, £lfe tligig would perhaps be 
feasible. % * < 

* The Philosophical Society of Manchester have 
held a meeting to take measures for the preparation 
of a History (rf Calico-printing, while it may still 
be possible to find available materials. Competent 
writers will each undertake a section of the work ; 
and a collection is to be made of patterns, appa- 
ratus, and whatever else may serve to illustrate the 
subject. — A New Olefiant Gas Company is trying 
to get into operation : they profess to be able to pro- 
duce a gas from chemical refuse, as good as that in 
common use* and at half the cost — A Photographic 
Society is announced, with promise of 10 per cent, 
dividends. There is plenty of scope for^ such a 
society, if they will but consider science as well as 
money. If some of the members would only diligently 
set themselves to tkke photographs of every part of 

the starry heavens, what good service they would , _ A . ...... 

render to astronomy ! — The Trinidad Bituminous Puel ! we hea* of a vessel of 35otons arm’ 


Company propose to dig out the great pitch-lake on 
that island, and, by mixing the bitumen with wood- 
shavings, to produce 50,000 tons a year of excellent 
fuel. With such # a supply in the torrid zone, the 
West India steamers may make their outward voyage 
lighter by one-half in their burden of coal. It is 
worth mention in passing, that ^luring tlfe prevalence 
of cholera iq Trinidad, the people who lived nearest to 
the pitch-lake entirely ea^ap^d the pestilence. — Now, 
that the war is over, there is talk of establishing a 
real monthly stcam-cornmunication with Australia, the 
colonies, as is only fair, to bear a portion of ^ he expense. 
The fact that a free library has been established in 
Melbourne is an indication of social "process, a^nong 
our antipodal brethren ; # and the # Koyal Society of Van 
Diemen’s Land are still publishing their Transactions , 
in which papers Appear that would do honour to the 
science of Burope. — An interesting bit of news has 
recently reached us fr&n the Pacific— namely, that 
the inhabitants of Pitcairn's Island, nearly 200 in 
number, have been removed to Norfolk Island, the 
population having outgrown the means of subsistence 
in their limited territory. The simple-minded people 
must have taken leave of their birthplace with sad 
hearts, and not without apprehensions ns to the 
future, although their pew home is one of the most 
beautiful islands of the southern hemisphere. There 
they will have room to increase and siuVLiply, and 
practise the virtues which spring from unsophisticated 
goodness of heart. With prudent foresight, they have 
stipulated for the sole possession of Norfolk Island. 
Who is there will not be drawn to contrast its new 
population with the unreclaimable convicts for whom 
a few years ago it was. an accursed prison ?— Some 
anxiety is felt on Jwhalf of Mr Livingstone, the enter- 
prising missionary, who, as we stated last yeat? liad 


^ut to discover a route in the opposite direction, and 
ft is thought he should by this time have made his 
abearance on the eastern eonftt. The commanders of 
ouP v^ssels-of-war on the station have orders to call 
from tiftio totime atQuilV'manc to make inquiries, and 
the Portuguese traders have promised to assist. — By 
late accounts from Natal, we learn that the sugar- 
growing experiments in that colony have proved satis- 
factory, fc the yield bein£ three tons to the acre. If this 
be tln^result of a rough and ready system of cultiva- 
tiojfc^icher crops will naturally follow improved tillage. 
The climate is said to be favourable. — Something 
Encouraging is to be seen in India. The inhabitants 
of Bombay are busy w-itli a great scheme for saving 
themselves from the terrible effects of the droughts 
that from time to time afflict them. A valley on the 
island of Salsette is being turned into a reservoir, 
vfiiieli, when full of water, will have nn area of two 
miles square, with a depth of seventy-five feet. The 
main delivery-pipe will be fifteen miles in length ; the 
population ts- r bo supplied numbers 700, 000*,' and the 
works are to cost L.250,000. Lord Canning turned the 
first sod on the eve of his departure. The railway has 
rendered good service in mitigation of the suffering 
consequent on dim ini Vied falls of rain during the last 
monsoon, by the transport of tanks of water from a 
distance frtr the use of the inhabitants — The newly 
acquired state of Pegu proves to be a gain, not a los-i ; 
and the trade of Calcutta has so much ine \ed at 
a branch of the river heretofore umi 4 
buoyed for the accommodation of sh^ 
discovery of iron ore ift Nova Scotia is to L 
to account by a company. Experiments made . 
Woolwich, with specimens of the metal -»hew it to he 
tougher than other 'kinds now ;»> Hi<^ ket. Nova 
Scotian enterprise will, doubtless. sheV & of the 
go-ahead quality of the neighbouring States ; and when 

Hull from 

Chicago, w r e cannot but admire *he resources of the Ear 
West.— -An Anglo-French fisung-company is talke* 
of’ whose project is to catch fish and send tbei 
rapidly to London in screw-steamers, so as to nvoi 
delays by wind and tide. — An endeavour is to he mad 
to develop the resources of the island of Sardinia, 
which have been too long neglected: the government 
at Turin have granted 20,000,000 francs fof’ sending 
thither and establishing emigrants. — Spain and Swede' 
are about to adopt the decimal coinage. In the hit 
country, the rix-dollar is retained as the basis, divid 
into J00 parts. 

During Lord Derby’s administration, ns many 
readers will rcmemliei^ r Commission w f as appointed 
tq inquire into the adulteration »f coffee. The 
Commission comprised three of our ablest chemists 
— Graham, Stenhouse* and Campbell. Their lfeport 
was duly made; but was, for some reason, suppressed. 
It is now, after a lapse of three yours, published in 
! the Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Society : and ns 
the facts it embodies are such as come within the 
scope of this paper, wt g ,w ' a 1 rief summary of 
such are of general in rest. In the first place, 
ive are told that, apart from adulteration, cofjce 
kept in a w*et or damp state for some time, becomes 
quite worthless: if with sea-water, the aroma, the 
bitter flavour, and the whole of its characteristic prin- 
ciple, caffeine, are totally lost. Hence, coffee-berries 
damaged in thiaway are dear at any price. No other 
seed or berry can be substituted for coffee. Many 
were the experiments tried. ia France, during the 
continental blockade, with the seeds of the yellow flag, 
*the gray pea, the milk-vetch, holly, Spanish broom, 
acorns, sunflower, htfrse-beans, pips of gooseberry and 
grape, and the capsules of box. ' The yellow flag is 
the only one that has any similarity to coffee, and 


travelled alone across the interior of Africa to the i that is simply in its odour when roasted. The use of 



roasted chicory appears to have been first introduced j aces like a ntitshelh This very gun with its Huge 
in Holland a hundred years ago, but Vas kept uirMago I have known to be twisted round, muzzle 
secret till the first year of the present century. Is j nH fl rdS) by the wave and wind? I thought that that 
is now prepared in prodigious quantities in Iinglai.3 Ripteniber night Would have seen the Ivt of the old 
and on the comment; in branco alone, six nulkpn t but lt 8tood liko t he*nx* that is beneath it. 
kilogrammes are annually consumed. 1< ern-rooto hive • * * L , 

been tried; but, next to id*cory, beet and caftrot are llle waUs*ire very thick and strong, as pm^e seeifby 
most largely used, especially in Germany, where these the ^h of the end 'aBure that gives us light; but our 
roots, after having been sliced and dried, are passed upper room, in tliafc tempest, seemed to rodk like a 
through a coffee-roaster, with about 2 per cent, of tree. It was on this very spot, in 1780, that ft French 


butter, and sometimes a red jibwder, to produce the army # landed in their famous ‘flat-bottomed boats;* 
-olour of coffee. There is a good reason wl^, these and t | 10 t 6wer and its G4 are "here to prevent a 
roots are preferred to all others; it is because of the ropL , titiou of that visit. Its only present use is to 

rtrwsrJr arsfi r?r*r s **.*: ,**«■.* 

distinguished from chicory-powder by the light colour no ^ ani muc 1 ° ^ Lner ,a11 * ie ■* rcnch. I, formiy^ 
of the infusion, and by its remaining hard in boiling- pnr-t, laugh at them altogether as an extinct rae<* ; 
water. The chicory, on the contrary, softens, and but Jack Jcrvi/j-yfte other Martel!./ pian — is of a 
g ; ves off a very dark colour. If barley or #vheat different opinion. They caught him, vjnty years 
flour is present, the infusion will be mucilaginous ago/w m lie was keeping guard, alone >n Pillan Ityy, 


roasted pease, or forty parts of brown limit.* Again: 1Ic1ki3 thc moat w^thcr-bcaten figure-head one ever 
‘ When a few grams of roosted* chicory, or kfty other # « a " 5 but under his wrinkled forehead and w hite shaggy 
sweet root, are dropped into sty glass of cold water eyebrows, hia black eyes peer with the vivacity of 
without being stirred, a yellowish -brown colour seveuleen. lie lias seen strange things. When quite a 


d flusos r through tli^ liquid, whild the pure littlc%o> , he used to help his father at p, very dangerous 

v 1 *> sensible colour to^thc water in similar trade indeed: again and again, in the days of the 

tire, istanevs. . . ] great French republic, he sailed over to the low far 

liii* ( OKimission point out various ways in winch , . , , ... ^ rr( , 

the adulteration of coffee may be detected- that is, ™ast 1 ;o eastward wi h lilts forged assignats. The 
ehemicah v. Cue is by tes-ir . the specific gravity ot Dui ' 'lo- 1^'rn and other noble 1-reneh exiles dwelt 
mfusiMC' when, with the exception r ’ a f-nv legumi- hereabouts at tlfiit tune; and once lie took a cargo 
„ ms M'eiis coffee ’Ml b< found to give a low-r specific of tlwm wc r, who were seized on landing, and never 


ban ai fc ' u» the roots, aid many other sub- j more heard of from that moment either by friend or 
-•nr\s use 1 sophist* rut ion. Coffee, too, yields j f 0 c. When peace was proclaimed, 9ack Jervis took up 
..uc. 1'iblc iiiinUi than tl • seeds or roots, j witli the 03 r stcr- fishery, with sons of his own. The 

11 '»y 13 'V h‘ n, '"’ n hition ; another by test mg | lm yon ,, er #vhic . h French and English fishermen are 

ash. ,j.li is a prom of Alteration , and of this bou "' 1 to e0 P tl,eir sl(Ju of - 13 m,t . 80 dlstlnct1 / 
the /viVst "rnporlinn is given by oats and barlev, drawn ,u the broad blue sea as it is in the treaty ; 
and next by d.ieory and dandelion. Many English and mistakes will happen, sometimes, in the best 
i n facturertr add Australian tallow to J.ur chicory regulated vessels. Although both nations have their 
whue it is passing through the roaster. small armed cruisers to protect their respective rights, 

* ’ m this summary, a notion may be formed of thc it must needt occur, T ^ay, that a little oyster-poaching 
r 'lb truce of ,. j'Kcpors in question. We have heard —or, not to use a harsh word, scolloping — now and 
th*». r . second Report was sent in by the >mmission men takes place. !f the flraiipgressors are caught, ho w- 
sp' y on the subject of adulteration with chicory; ever, both their T oat and their cargo are confiscated to 
bu .3 lias io t yet seen the light. If the political the aggrievi*! A towor ; and this misfortune happened to 
reasuns widen we have heard assigned for its suppres- j 0 lm Jcjs : s. He and his sons were made prisoners 
non no longer exist, the present would be n good time #> Fren- h |utt •*, and the nose their craft turned 
fo 1 * publication, "'hiie thc parliamentary com Jhittcc^ i!^ ( y* ‘ of Gran . *’e than they imd , 

inquiring inu* tin* mab practices of adulterators. caiculafAi upon. . sSpposc th- ir capturcrs were not 


MAKTlilLt) TOWER. 


♦ Fren- h |utt and the nose their craft turned 
'p 1 * k 0^ 'on of Gran . *’e than they had 
CiiieulafAi upon. , suppose y i- ir capturcrs were not 
very numerous, 01 % kept too Careless a watch ; for cer- 
tain it iv^tnat after a while the course of both vessels 
was itversiVi nd they nppeared in our little harbour 


Mv life is m t v a * * ttle round — my touer, as 1 sa 3 r , live miles w 'st of the MartclfB with the French crew* 
has only one story — but it may be new to many. It prisoners m ier hatches. This achievement almost 
is not everybody who is a ^oast-guardsman. In thc ma ^° P 001 ^ ervis by provoking a war with 

winter, I live on land other people, except that b ' ranc< ri bul t il f‘” ned bis trade completely, and 

r m ,J i .i.» i.L . i..., J. <lrovo him into tie* coast-guard. 


I must needs keep the mg iu- watches ; but in sbmmer- 
tUfttO I spend whole weeks in thc Martello. It looks 


Wl > ‘11 the sun i ** pinking in the w^avy west, and the 
sea begins to crawl in between our tower and the lanrl, 


out straight upon the Atlantic, and is built upon a jg a famous time to listen to ttye old maty’s stories : thc 
rock two miles from shore. The sea leaves twice that cry of a solitary sea-bird, and the water lapping on thc 
distance bare at spring-tide, and falls forty feet; but stone, are%lUthat then interrupts the silence, unless 
at mid and low tide my comrade and* my- ‘If can wade yiod ; and if there be, our well-accustomed 

or walk to land, if we desire it. A cart oolnes out to cars regard it. The embrasure is not- much 

us from the station at those times, three times a week ; ad ^ ied \ v 1CW 5 8 f °; if lfc , . wa ™ enough wo sit 
otherwise, we are quite islanded and cut off from the. pip J 8i and Iook out F upon the , evel sea . j think: I have 
'world. We have no boat, for there is no rotm, ior one gecn jj almost <Jf every colours purple and even plteh- 
upon the platform where the great 64 lies; and Muck before a storm; pate, as if witli malice, when the 
were there one outside, the sea would dash her to j^first light wind' begins to stir it above thg sunken 
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rocks; snow-white in wrath, With tfto foam Hying 
from its million angry lips ; bine as heaven, green a b 
earth, under the noon&ay beams ; deep crimson, WBLe 
the setting sun bleeds over it; crossed by the silver 
pathway of Iho autumn onoons ; or, fairest of .all its 
aspects, spread in d£rk night from end to end with 
a bright sihver* net of its own Reaving — the- phospho- 
rescent gleaming of the sea. Making our business upon 
the deep waters, we see many beautiful and wondrous 
sights, and) sometimes some very sad ones. 

It was a July afternoon, and we were watching a 
large party of villagers employed in gathering 4 vraic* — 
a sea-weed very valuable both as fuel and manure — 
upon the rich sea-bed far away, for it was low-tide. 
Thgre were eighteen altogether, as we could very well 
make out with our telescope, and several of them 
women. They had a good-sized fishing-smack with 
them, which w.-is moqyed in a litftw qovc until the tide 
should come up; and having filled it with ‘vraic’ 
enqjigh, the people ^were dancing — for they had a 
fiddler with them— and* making merry. Presently, 
they all got into the v\js^ w lien the tide ^amo up, 
and then set sail. Instead, however, of moving onward, 
we saw their craft sink gradual!}' — as far, that is, as 
the shallowness cjf the water would pci mil her. The 
sail, as we conjectured, had been hoisted too soon, aiu^ 
taken by the wind before she cleared the rocks, which 
had knocked a hole in her side. The poor creatures 
were left standing on the deck, and half above •a ter ; 
but the tide was coming in apace: it was impossible 
they could reach laud on foot, as they all very well 
knew, because of the quicksands and arms of the 
sea that had already cut them off from it, and even 
from tile Mnrtello; they knew, too. tljat no boat could 
come out to them until the sea would be many feet 
above their heads ; yet the}' made piteous sigAs. There 
was one little boat with them, which held four men, 
and we saw that roh- away at topmost speed to a vessel 
some miles off. They had wisely placed their strongest 
men in that, as their only chance of getting help ; but 
a breeze sprang up, and we saw the vessel sail away 
without regarding them ; then the boat pulled in a 
long way round, but yet the nearest wuy, e to land. 
Alas 1 as we were well aware, all other boats w r ere in 
the cove to westward, out of which nothing can get 
except long after mid-tide. Some hoys were playing 
on the sand there, with a numlfer of pool- folk looking 
on, and wm saw r the four men arrive amongst them, 
having landed and run ropnd the point. 1C veil at that 
great distance we could mark the effect of their sail 
news : no one of all that holiday-party I4.it had some 
friend or relative in those fourteen still left upon the 
sunken ship. They ran down to their fisAing-smaeks, 
and strove to move them over the Volks midland: 
piteously helpless, they stood *impatien£ r b(d>i(fe the 
motionless hulls for hofirs that sleiped days, In the 
meantime, the Waters were closing over Ci^* doomed 
vessel yondig*, and only her masts, to which a confused 
mass was Ringing, wtfce left visible ; the wind, too, 
was beginning to blow hard. To sail out amongst the 
rocks was become a very dangeruias work indeed ; but 
the moment the tide admitted of it, wc saw a fibhing- 
smaek put off— it -was the one belonging to the two 
sons of .John Jervis — and I saw a look of pride pass 
over his face, notwithstanding their peril. Both were 
bravo lads apd skilful pilots. They threaded the 
•breakers safely, and came as near as. they durst do to 
the unhappy craft. To have approached mure closely, 
would have, been to share her fate. One woman and 
one man were still above water when they arrived; 
but woman dropped into her grave before their 
eyes./ They threw' the man a rope, and he even managed 
to catch it in his teeth, and held it for a little wfliie ; 1 
.but the, poor creature’s t arms were so*benumbed with 
cold, and his lianJJs so strained with grasping, that he 
could unelaBp neither from the, mast. Ho told them it 

* tr 


was all in vain, and thanked them ; he bade them take 
care of themselves and get tp shore while the wiqd yet 
permitted them, and ere the dork set in. And they 
A ere forced to leave him there, in the night, amidst the 
roaring breakers, now whelmod by the sea, >and now 
swept iy the bitter wind. We saw the people crowd- 
ing to the beach on thejf return, who could not be 
made to believe, although they saw but the same two 
young men on deck, that others were not below. 

I could tell you other sad sights we have seen from 
our Martello : of a &reat merchant-vessel going to 
pieces j/ithin a mile of us at night, with its distress- 
guns .flashing momently, and the cries of the unforfcu- 
nafEs mingling with the pitiless blast ; of horrible forms 
vwhich came suddenly up, like porpoises, for weeks 
after, which were all dead corpses*! But I forbear. We 
live, for the most part, amonmrvcry pleasant sights 
and sounds : fishermen are round us at their 

healthy toil from morn to evej® 4 single smacks, or 
tossed with quite a fleet of others ; wjpat vessels, home- 
ward and outward bound, pass in tl^ distance, leaving 
a* long black line behind them in the sky, and a white 
track in thq,*sea; bands of little children play, or 
gather shells upon the -beach ; not seldom there is a 
review upon the sands of scarlet-coated militia from 
the tow i ; and in the summer evenings bare-logged 
lads and lasses pass J^ic tower with their shrimping- 
nets. Sometimes we join these last, each with a large 
basket swung behind us, but within reach of our 
hand, and provided with si charming invention between 
a butterfly -net and <a Turkish flag, which is a prawn- 
catcher. It is low -water, and the whole four miles 
of rock are visible. What wondious gardens do the 
mermen keep! Wlutf beautiful broad leaves have 
their brown trees! — what flowering shrubs surmount 
the smallest hillocks ! — what exquisite and graceful 
plants hang in festoons around their enormous rock- 
eries! — how charmingly these ram bo‘.’ -coloured roses 
open and spread themselves in the clear salt-water 
pools, ynd of what beautiful shapes and hues are the 
stones and shells that pavodhem ! Indeed, for a man 
with the disease tbmV manifests itself outwardly in 
j vivariums or aquariums, I don’t know' any better place 
to dwell in than our Martullo Tower. If you only slip 
— and you slip at every other step — the delicate shapes 
of leaf and stem beneath are covered as it seems with 
blood, and you think you have done yourself a frightful 
injury, whereas you have only squashed a sea-pnc .none, 
w inch is one of a great family of liquid paints. 

Each takes his own line round the rocks, now up to 
his knees in water, and now waist-deep, pushing his net 
well under the tangled weed, and taking care to keep 
it close to the bottom. Then, in the ‘bottle’ or ‘neck’ 
of it, hurwill soOn find some of those huge transparent 
gftosts with goggle eyes and grisly fingers, which turn 
pink after boiling, and are called prawns. It seems a 
strange proceeding this exploring the bed of the sea, 
and clambering over ‘hills that lie for ever fathoms 
beneath it, except, perhaps, for a couple of hours in the 
few days of spring- tide. We wander f"om island to 
island, across tracts of green-weed, or swift little run- 
lets, or table-lands of sand ; and on looking around us 
on a sudden, do not recognise our position in the least : 
the great tracts of rock have utterly changed their 
shapes, and the lesser ones have entirely disappeared , 
the sands are vanishing rapidly, and we hear the moan 
to seaw'ard of the advancing tide. One or two tidal 
‘situations’ which we have read of in the Antiquary , 
Red gauntlet, aric^ elsewhere — for we read in the Martello 
— begin to flit across us unpleasantly : we are glad to 
recognise our standard, which is a spare prawn -net, 
floating from its natural keep, and so to recall our 
bearings. Tired, }>ut well pleased, we wade home with 
our well filled baskets, and enjoy their contents at tea 
most thoroughly. There is no place for an appetite so 
good as our Martello Tower. Finally, we arc lulled 
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to rest, like infants, by the murmur of the # deep, and 
dream, it may be, of some. one of the bare-legged lasses 
under the form of a mermaid with a splendid proper^ 
in freehold under the sea. 

; -_ r - 

- BALL AN TIDE'S POEMS* 

How long is the Scottish dialect to last? When will 
it be put on the shelf with other specimens of anti- 
quity ? At what epoch of the world will controversies 
occur as to the meaning of its words, and bJ referred 
to the decision of the learned, not the vulgar ? Nidging 
from what passes around jp, we should say the period 
is not far distant. Within our own day a very sensibly 
change has taken place ; J ’aud among classes of society 
where, in our youth, the broadest Doric prevailed, we 
find few remains of it but the kindly tone and accent 
we should be sorry to part with. As for the*higher 
classes, there all is lost together. Inquiring lately # of 
an old Scotchwoman as to the individual it}’' of a lady 
who, she»said, had called on her, we aslfi^J whether her 
visitor was English. ‘Oh, that I dinna lcen,’ was the 
reply; ‘they a’ speak sac proper uoo — there’s nae 
telling the differ.’ ( 

But while the national tongue is fast disappearing 
as a spoken medium, it is still cultivated as a written 
one ; and the countrymen of Burns, Fergusson, anil 
Btfmsay seem determined to tyd in establishing a 
claim for its recognition as one of the dead languages 
after it has ceased to live in the common intercourse 
of the people. What bucipw w T attend this con- 
spiracy, we cannot tell; but ceri.tir *! is, that if such 
volumes as the one before us continue to hi produced, 
they must fonp, in union with t’oeir worthy predeces- 
sors, a department of letters whit h, in spite of the 
difficulty of the language,* the work! will not willingly 
let die. Ballantino has . he ^e, ear, and heart of a 
true poet ; but he sometimes names what we conceive 
to he the genius of his own tongue too far. While the 
English built up their language into an ele r uit com- 
posite of foreign materials, their more i elective, more 
inward-looking neighbours modelled man}' of their 
expressions Wrthe sights and sounds of nature and 
habit; and ihis v latter is precisely the practice of 
Bnllantine, who never stops to inquire win ‘her a word 
has been legitimatised by authority, but takes the first 
that comes, whether a mere provincialism, or an instan- 
taneous invention of his own. This, however, is » o I 
stumbling-block to his countrymen, although it reo,. 
tiers some of his pieces difficult to strangers ; but /the 
beauties so thickly scattered throughout the whole 
volume disarm the mere verbal critic. These beauties 
are not of the province of poetry that belongs to 
the imagination: they have their rise in the heart, in 
thorough goou /ess of feeling, and that absolute truth 
of sentiment which we implicitly accept as something 
innate and eternal. This is the great distinction of 
Ballantine. In other writers, wo find some pieces of 
a similar kind, hut every Une of his is imh ed with 
tjiis characteristic — he looks at everything through 
the affections. 

It is difficult to select where so much is already 
familiar in music And quotation ; but perhaps some 
of our readers may be unacquainted with the fol- 
lowing, which [ ;ves a good idea tsf the poet’s Btylc 
of thought : 

nakbody’s baikn. 

She was Naebody’s Bairn, she was Naebody’s Bairn, * 

She had mickle to thole, she had mickle to learn, 

Afore a kind word or kind look she could earn, 

For naebody cared about Naebodyte Bairn. 


Tho’ huffier <y mithfcr ne’er owned her ava, 

» Tho* reared by the fremmit for fee unca sma’, 

Mic grew in the shade like a yifung lady-fern; 

# For Nature was J»ounteous to Naebody’s Bairn. 

Tho’ toited by some, and tho* ligfitlicd by mair. 

She never complecned, tho’ her young heart was sair; 

And warm virgin teat's that might meltfed <&!lild airn 
Whiles glist in the blue e’e o’ Naebody’s Bairq. 

Though nane cheered licr cliildhuod, an’ uaqc hailed her 
birth, 

Ijfaven »ent her an angel to gladden the earth ;• 

And when the earth doomed her in kiigh nook to dern. 
Heaven couldna hut tak again ‘ Naehody'.s Bairn.* 

She cam smiling sweetly as young monnif daw, • 

Like lown simmer gleamin' she Jaded awa’, » 

\nd lo ! how serenely that lone e’enin’ atari) 

Shines on the greensward that kpps Tiaebody’s Bairn l 

Su i is the religious tone of thought ^inspired by the 
fate oi. one who as perhaps tlTe child of sin 110 "well 
as sorrqjv ; and in *v T e find tho same loving, 

yearning feeling directed to what all will distinguisli 
as a legitimate object — the poet’s own wife : 

• 

W1VIE, COME IIAME. ( 

Wifie, come liamc, ( 

IVly eoutlue wee dame ! 

O hut ye’re far awa’, 

Wifie, come hame ! ^ | 

Come wi’ the young bloom o’ morn on thy broo, 

Come wi* the lown star o’ love in thine e’e, 

Come vi’ the red cherries ripe on thy jnou', 

A’ glist, wi’ halm, like the dew on the lea, 

Come wi’ tl»t* gowd tassels lungin’ thy hair, 

(Juine wi* thy lose cheeks a’ dimpled wi’ glee, , 

Come wi’ thy wee step, and wifie-hke air, 

() quickly come, and shod bossings on me ! 

Wifie, come hame, 

# My eouthie wee dame ! 

O my heait wearies sair, 

Wifie, come hame I 

C \ic wi 1 our love-pledge, our dear little dawtie, 
Clasping my neck round, an* clainh’rin* my knee ; 
Come lit m*» nestle and press the wee pettic, 

(ia/aiii' on ilka sweet feature o* thee : 

0 hut flic housf* ft a eauld liamc without ye, 

Lanoly and eerie s tho life that T dree ; 

O cum ' 1 awa*, an’ 1 \f d^iee round about ye, 

Ye ‘d in • i again win fine my arms till I dec. 

The not,” young castaway — the sweet wee wifie — 
old prAy -haired man — all are viewed by Ballantino , 
'ugh the la" rc.dium of tin affections. Ay, even 
tlic'f). 1 ^ \**y-h.: »man — 

, 1 , 1 

*■ OLD AGE S GAllLAN^ 

/y 

O eauld i .in the heart he that's no sotfi-lowe 
When honour’s green wreatif circles eild’^suawy. pow ; 
And dr ...am the e’e he that glists nae to sec 
The y< ung gieen#buds sproutin’ frae out the auld tree. 

( > ripe is the fiuit. on the stieve tree o’ age, 

Tho’ age wad >e young, an’ tho’ youth wad be sage; 
r j cro’snougl iialf sae lialy in a’ Nature’s plan, 

At i wlnte-headed, warm-hearted, eouthie auld man. 

When friends in auhl age ha* been criJUies in youth, 

On bailh sides there’s honour, on baith sides there’s 
trutlA 

When wliite pow and white pow forgather wi’ ither, 

Wha ljv’s stormy billows hae breastit thegither; 

The lown lowe o’ Virtue, Time’s chilly skv warms, 

, And f ruth is borne upwards in Hope’s loving arras ; * 

For Time ’s but a footstep, and Life ’s but a span, 

But Hcaveif *s the hame o’ ilk eouthie auld man. 

Gur cabinet of the affections would ho incomplete if 
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we did not include in it the 1 little pet’ that crowns 
the happiness of the conjugal pair : ' * 

i.* 1 

TUB PAITIXBk’s KNEEL 

t, < f 

Oh ! happy is the mither V ilk little pet, 

Wio has a happy faitlier by the in*>le set, 

Wi' ae webttotfcum sleepin’ ’neath ets roither’s e ( e, 

Anither tottum creepin’ up its faithcr’p knee. 

Aye rockin’, rockin’, aye rockin’ rec, 

Pu’ing at his stockin', climbin' up bis knee. 

Althqugh our wee bty hikin' there be few whg ken, «- 
Beneath our theekit rilin', bien ’s the hut and ben ; 
f . Although about the creepy bairnies eanna gree, 

) They cuddle — when they’re sleepy, on their faither's knee. 

] r They're aye wink, winkin’, wi’ the sleepy e’e, 

j c Or aye jink, jinkin’, round, their faither's knee. 

I Although the syn o’ simmer scarce gfint%Jbhrough the bole, 
Oh 1 kindly is the glimmer o’ our candle coal ; , 

And bright thtf rays o' glory stream irae heaven hie, 

| Wlien guid grandsirc 'noavy bends his aged knee ; 
j Baith the parents knt'qjvi* f>g their totts sa^wee- - 

| Holy is the feeling offered on the knee. 

j j X ferlio gin in palace, or in lordly lm’, 

| Their hearts nre^i’ as hale, as in our cot sac sma’ — 

i Gin the Koyal Wither can her lassies see, 

j \ Cuddlin’ their wee hrithors on their faither's knee r ’- - 
{ What to her kind hosie arc her kingdoms three. 

■J Unless her totts arc cosin on their faither’s knee ? 

'i We conclude with a specimen of Ballantine’s songs, 
which has the true lyrical spirit, chastened and 
hallowed by the spirit of goodness which breathes over 
the whole volume : 


sides of the room, so that the Jays of the sun penetrated 
through the room during the whole day, were much more 
liealthy than those who occupied rooms lighted from one 
sike only, rooms lighted through very small panes of 
gla^p. I observed another singular fact — namely, that 
the nvonkers who occupied one room were very cheerful 
and healthy, while* the workers who occupied another 
similar room, and who were employed on the same kind 
of work, were all inclined to melancholy, and complained 
of pains in the forehead and eyes, and were often ill and 
unable to work. Upon examining the two rooms, I found 
they wer<* both equally well ventilated and lighted; J 
could irot discover anything about the drainage of the 
premises that could affect the one room more than the 
other; hut I observed that the room occupied by the 
cheerful workers was wholly whitewashed, and the room 
occupied by the melancholy workers w'as coloured with 
yellow ochre. I had the yellow ochre all washed off, and 
tiic wall and ceilings whitewashed. The workers ever 
after f<*r t more cheerful and liealthy. After making this 
| discovery, I extended my observations to a smaller 
miqiber of rooms and garrets, and found without excep- 
tion that the occupiers of whitewashed roojns were 
much more hclKhy than the occupiers of yellow or buff 
coloured rooms; and wherever I succeeded in inducing 
the occupiers of yellow or buff coloured rooms to change 
gjblie eolouf 1 for whitewash, T always found a correspond- 
ing improvement in the health and spirits of the oedupiers. 
From these observations, I would respectfully drop a 
hint to the authorities of schools, asylums, and hospitals, to 
eschew yellow, buff, or any filing approaching to yellow, as 
the ground -colour ofHhe interior of their buildings.-— 
William Urn vs, Ely. 

KEEPING 3? LIE# OUT OF HOUSES. 
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« 

tiie okay ttill i*l.vij>. f 

Tli o’ cauld and drear our muirland hume 
Amang the wreaths o’ snaw, 

Yet love here lowes wi’ purer flame 
Than lights the lordly ha’ ; 

For ilka shepherd’s chequered pl.dd t 
Has room enough for twa, 

And coshly shields his mountain in aid 

Frae a’ the blasts that blaw. # 

Then hcv the plaid ! the gray lull plaid. 
That haps the heart sae true ; 

Hear, dear to every mountain maid, 

Are plaid an’ bonnet blift*. * 

What tho’ we’re few upor^thc rnulr, 

We lo’e each other W.air, 

And to the weary wanderin’ puir . 

Wc’vo comfort aye to spare. 

The heart that feels for it her ’s woes 
• Can ne’er keep love awa* ; f 

And twa young hearts, when beating cl^p, . f 
Can never lang be twa. * * 

Then hey the plaid ! the jpray hill pl|id. 
That haps the heart sae true ; c 

Hegr, dear to every mountain maid, 

4 A]$ plaid an’ bonnet blue. 


effect of colour on Aealtii. 

It is not generally known what effect % colour has upon 
health. The 11 cv. Mr Mitchell, in his report to the 
. Committee of Council on Education, states ns his opinion 
thafr the ill-health of the pupil-teachers and mistresses of 
schools is causedi by bad mutilation and small diamond- 
shaped windows. I perfectly agree with Mr Mitchell’s 
observations, so far as they go; but I beljhve^ there is 
another Cause which assists powerfully in producing JII- 
health in schools, and induces melancholy, which I believe 
has escaped $81** Mitchell’s observation, as well every 
other On the subject. From several years' obser* 

of various sizes, used as manufacturing 
1001^8, and occupied by fences for twelve hours each day, 
I found that the workers who occupied those rooms which 
baa large windows with large panes of glass in the four 


' In 18UG, Mr Spence communicated to the Transactions j 
of the Entomological Society the means of excluding flies j ' 
from a room with unclosed windows, bv covering the :j 
openings of such windows with a net made of white or j | 
light-coloured thread, with meshes un inch or more in j 
diameter^ Now, their vmis n<t physical obstacle whatever l[ 
to the entrance of the flies, t^ery separate mesh being 
not merely large* enough to admit one fly, but several, 
even with expanded w mgs, to pass through at the same , 
moment; consequently, both as to the free admission of i 
air and of the 1In*s thcie was, practically, no greater i 
impediment than if the windows were entirely open; the j 
flies being excluded simply from some dread of venturing | 
across this tliread-woik. The only condition is, y.uiUtho 
light enter the room on one side only ; for if there be a | j 
thorough light from an opposite window, tho flies wi! f [ 
pass through the net. Mr Spence first saw this modi ! 
practised near Florence by a gentleman who had scon it [ 
adopted in the monastery either of Camaldoli or La Verna. , 
A patfsag^pin Herodotus, book ii. chap. Do, records that j 
the (fishermen in his timfc' were similarly protected from 
gnats when asleep, by covering themselves with their 
casting-nets, through tho meshes of which tho gnats J 
would not pass. Thus Herodotus is as correct in this 
passage as Geqffrey St Hilaire shewed him to bo in the 
history of a bird (Charadrius Egyptievm of Hasselquist) 
taking the gnats out of the mouth of the crocodile, which 
was deemed a mere fable until confirmed by the evidence 
of St Hilaire w hen in Egypt. — Timbis Hangs Not Generally 
Known. * , 

LORD HOLLAND. • 

The eccentric Lord Holland, of the reign of \Villlafp 
III., used to give his horses a weekly concert inn covered ! 
gallery, specially erected for the purpose. He maintained 
that ft cheered their hearts and improved their tamper, - 
and an eye-witness says that* they seemed to be gredtly* 
delighted therewith. — Stray Leaqu from the Book qf 
Nature . ~ 4 .y * * r \ 
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BREAD AT DISCRETION. 

A 

‘Pain a discretion.* Such is the tempting notise 
one sees in the advertisements of the most moderate 
of the Parisian restaurants — ‘ a prix fixe.’ You may 
have dishes more or less in size or nmflber, wine in 
all gradations, from quarts to carafons ; but your 
discretionary power of devouring as much abroad as 
you please is religiously preserved. There arc many 
places which advertise two dishes and a dessert — 
the* latter, be it observed, |i very solid tfisb, if you 
choose to make it so. You get, in addition, a carafon, 
or half an imperial pint of wine— all for the sum 
of 7d. ; and yet even here you have your bread at 
discretion. These are places haunted by men with 
good coats on their backs — clerk., jrHor officials, and 
gentlemen in temporary distress, for the distress of a 
Parisian monsieur is never nnytl ng but temporary; 
and the most unequivocal sign of it is his dining at a 
restaurant d f/uafoi ze sou. f !. ^P»ut thou are places where j 
you get the same number , n dbhos, with a bottif of beer 
and a clean table-cloth on Puiylays and fete-days, all 
for something under 4d. ; and 3 ct still }^ou have 
the inevitable bread at discretion. These words arc 
like magic on the Parisian ears; they foai the barrier 
between a dinner fur men comma il jaut and a dinner 
for ibe canai )f e .* for although the men that haunt the 
Restaurants d hint* sous wear blouses for the most part, 
and are commonly workmen or commis , still J'oy affect 
gentility to all its extremes, being ready to knock any 
man down wdio should call the fact in question. This 
discretionary power over the loaf is anything bu. 
nominal— the extent to which *t is used is ^erfcctl/* 
marvellous. It has been calculated that an Irishman 
will consume seven pounds of potatoes in a day ; 
according to which, he cats his own weight in about a 
fortnight. Lc^ any one who doubts the fact pay a visit 
to a restaurant i& the Rue Moliere, and sec a French- 
man’s performance on the elongated mass of baked flour 
which performs the functions of a loaf. lie comes in 
with a determined air, as conscious of the importance 
of tlio business he is about* to enter upon, and the 
difficulties he ma> T possibly encounter in its progress. 
Having seated himself, and duly conned the carte of 
penny-dishes as carefully as if it contained a list of 
in ad e-dish eB of venison and turtle, he. tucks his napkin 
into the open par- of his waistcoat, and ^ots to work 
uppn the bread. There is little less than a yard in 
front of him, and yet in a few minutes a hoarse voice 
is heard calling from his corner; * Garmon, du pain!'* 
He tl obliged to repeat his order; and if it is pot then 
obeyed, he gets up, marches to the counter, and helps 
himself to another yard* His primary object is to 
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take off the edge oPdiis appetite before ,he seta to work j 
upon Ins two dishes. There is a storv r ' n a civic digni- 
tary c hondon, ™fcll seasoned tq city-feasts, and iy> to 1 
all the e} r steins, thcon^ical and practical, of making | 
the mosft of them. li*e seated b}' a raw beginner ; 
— or, as be would probabty have called him, an under- j | 
done beginner — who bad no notions exeept that most i 
primitively savage one of satisfying ^iis appetite, and j 
•set lo work in all vehemence of hunger upon the 
nearest joint. Ilis neighbour eyed him w ith a look of j 
mingled regret and compassion, and jjt last exclaimed : 
‘Ah, sir, when you have reached my age, you will | 
know be tter than to throw away such a beautiful ! j 
appetite upon a leg of mutton!* Our Frenchman is ;j 
just as good a theorist as the most obese member of 1 
the court of Confmon Council; but lie is not at a civic j 
feast ; aifd his theory, equally just under the circum- J 
stances, takes a diametrically opposite direction. lie j 
has but two dishes to dispose of,*and he cannot afford I 
to begin upon them with a fresh appetite 1 . He would 
lu * no tiqio to be conscious of their flavour. So, 
having prepared himself by his two yards of bread, 
lie can b gin his dinner with the leisure requisite to 
extract Its relish, which lie does as scientifically and ' 
deliberated}' as if the meat had n<?t been bought b} r ; 
contract at 2J*i. the pound. j 

The meant by whict? the cheaper restaurants contrive I 
to permit their customcrj the licence on the bread are 
curious. Tn ewWn them, five must tell a storv. 

The Fer'| FabiiCe began life as a private soldier. 

He had ahv< vs a turn for speculation, and made money 
'to ugat l”’t brother-soldiers by tinkering their # w ares, > 
qy BM.jllla.*t K, s, and maki 7 himself useful j 
a varied of waj gifining t^ius at least as much air 
his pay. AVhen diis term of service^ had expired, he : 
put his sxjvin^s into the bank, and became assistant to 
a rng-merch»u.L. lie found t]^e business liis taste; 
it was a tra< at which his two great quflitieSj faring 
and ingenuity, camqinto play ; and he very soon told 
his master that he had a srflall capital of his own, and * 
proposed to ontor^nto partnership. His master’s only 
reply vas to ftursi out laughing. Stung to the quick, ' 
Master Fabrice set up an opposition rag-shop on the p 
other side of the street, and Jost alf ima money in a j 
month. Jle then became a porter at the ha1les\ 
attending particularly on the old' women wdio sold 
geese and tiirkcys. Here he noticed that the turkeys* 
if they had’ been left a few' days unsold, dropped at 
once u fu.i half in price. He asked how tlie customers ' '*m 
discovered whether the turkeys were stale or not. The' 
old women told! him that the* only tpll-tales were the - 
tegs ;*these, after ft few days, changed from a bright 
black to ft dingy brown. Fabric© went heme* was 


absent the next day from the hallos* anS on the third the enjoyment, in this line, of the humbler portion 
day returned with a bottle of liquid. Seizing hold^of c^f the middle classes still lacks its chronicler, and yet 
the first brown-legged turkey he met with, lie forth- itris not altogether without its points of interest. You 
with painted its legs out qf the contents of his bottltf, may learn more of national characteristics in an hour, 
and placing the thus decorated bird by the side of one by *v aching ordinary men at their ordinary meals, 
just killed* ^he. asked who now was able tp see the than yoi* could in a week ip many other ways. Take, 
difference between the fresh birti and the stale one? for instance, a shilling-dinner in London, and one in 
The old women were seized with admiration. Thcjr arc Paris. In the very arrangement of the room, there 
a curious $et of beings those dames dc la JuiUc; their is all the difference in the world. In our own country, 
admiration is unbounded for successful adventurers, the air of business is prevalent throughout : in a dingy, 
witness their enthusiasm for Louis Napolqpn. r f hoy long, lmliness-looking room, which might be a ware- 
adopted our friend’s idea ■without hesitation, made an house, u the tables were away and the floor swept, a 
agreement witli him on the principle of the division of ma*f in a husiness-coat takes his seat, looks round him, 
profits; and it immediately became a statistical puzzle $s if in a tremendous hurry for his dinner, though 
Tyith the curious inquirers on these subjects, how it his day’s work is over and he is not hungry; but 
came to pass that stale turkeys should have all at he has got the habit of .looking in a hurry — it looks 
once disappeared from the Paris market? It was set like business. He asks the waiter mechanically what 
down to the increase of prosperity consequent on the is the^last joint up, and takes whatever that astute 
constitutional regime and the wisdom of the citizen- functionary finds it convenient to give him. Up it 
kin$. The old womeh pfofited largely; but unfortu- comes — a plate of business-beef, a plate of eqwdly 


nately, like the rest of they in tinjp forgot 

both their enthusiasm and tneir benefactor ; and P&rc 


b t uki ness -potatoes, and a pewter pot of business- 
porter. Aftey,, he duly masticated all this with 


Fabrice found himself involved in a d;dly succession the air of a map who was going through ComyiCs 
of squabbles about his half-profits. Tire/1 out at last, Digest, ho calls for a business hunch of bread and 

he made an arrangement with the old flames, and, in cheese, wn’pcs his mouth, and if he has, or thinks he 

military phrase, sold out. Possessed now of about ir has, dined well, lie l^oks round him with the air of 
double the capital with which he entered, he recollected a man who has just finished a document very much to 
his old friend the rag-merchant, and went a second his satisfaction, and walks hurriedly out of the room, 
time to propose a # pa rtner8 hip- am a man of capital as if he were going to ptf, up the shop-windows. In 
now,’ he said; 4 you need not laugh so loud this time.’ France, you may dme for precisely the same sum — 
The rag-merchant asked the amount of his capital ; one franc twenty-five centimes — in an elegant saloon 
and when he heard it, whistled Ninon c Tormnit, and in the Palais Iloyal, with painted ceiling and handsome 
turned upon his heel. ‘No wonder,’ said Fabrice alter- mirrors. The room would very probably have served 
.wards: ‘I little knew then what a rSg-nicrcliant was in old times for the saloon of a gaming-house — this is 
i, worth. That man could have bought up two ft' Louis- the destinv to which most of the old pandemoniums 
Philippe’s ministers of finance.’ At the time, how- have arrived, Frascati’s among the number. The 
ever, lie did not take the matter so philosophically, tables, elegantly arranged, though nothing but deal 
and resolved, after the fashion of his class, not to underneath, are covered with the cleanest linen ; and 
drown himself, but to make a night of it. lie found the platp — all of it albata or nickel, nr some spurious 
a friend, and went with him to dine at a ahiall eating- matter — looks bright and tempting. (We had forgotten 
house. While there, .they noticed the quantity of to notice the dirty cl»>th, and forks with the iron 
broken bread thrown under the tables by the f reckless shewing through, of the Lnglish entertainment.) A 
and quarrelsome set that frequented the place; and comely fat (lame, well dressed, is sitting at the neat 
liis friend remarked, that if all the bread so thrown little box which serves for a comptoir. A man, not very 
about were collected, it would feed half the quartier. well dressed — for it is very seldom that a Frenchman, 
Fabrice said nothing ; but he wa* in search of an idea, unless of a peculiar class, succeeds in dressing well 
and ho took up his friend’s. The next day, lie called — but in a holiday suit, and with a jaunty air^ caters, 
on the restaurateur, and a|kAl him for what he would takes off his hat, smiles at the presiding goddess, 
sell the broken bread he was accustomed to sweep and pokes a joke at the waiter, lie unfolds liis nap\ in 
into the dust-pan. The bread he wanted, k should he with the air of one who has come to a feast, and is 
observed, was a very different thing from the fragments determined to enjoy it. Before he haa been seated half 
left upon the table: tbese had been consecrated to the ] a minute, he is in intimate conversation with his vis- 
^wrorrow’s soup from time immemorial. *» $<MvantojJ the j d-ris. Ills dinner comsa up by degrees, looking on the 

Kirty bread actually thrown undef the tablojwhfoh even ! outside the most recherche little affair possible. Ho has 

a Parisian restaurateur ‘of the Qdarfier Latin, whose liis julienne soup in a silver bowl — a bowl at JeaBt pre- 
business it was t(fcollect dirt and crumbs, h^ hitherto tending to be silver — a very pretty cdlelette au cham - 
thrown awayt* Our restaurateur caught eagerly at the pig nous follows, then the most tidy beef-steak in the 
offer, ,madc< bargain fl&r a small sum; and Master world, garnished with haricots or pefliaps an omelette I 
Fabrice f >rth with proceeded to about a hundred eating- au rhum , all sweetened off with a delicate confiture or I 
houses of the same kind, with all of whom he made a pretty piece of confectionary, or pot of crane , Anglicd 
similar bargains. Upon this he established a bakery, custard. He has half a bottle of Burgundy — for Macon, ] 
extending his operations till there* was scarcely a the birthplace of his wine, is admitted by all geogra- | 
restaurant in Paris of which the sweepings did not find pliers to be in Burgundy — which be drinks out of a 
their way to the oven of Pfcre Fabrice. Hence it is wine-glass, at the very time that his confrere in Londbn 
that the four^nny restaurants are supplied ; hence is drinking porter out of pewter. We have already 
it is that the itinerant* venders of gingerbread find said that ‘ bread at discretion * forms an essential part | 


f ie dust-hole. Fabrice, notwithstanfiing some tainment is so well * veneered/ the dishes so nicely got 
ganoes with the fair e ex, became a millionaire ; up, so much is made of small tilings, so great tact i® 
i greatest glory of his life was — that he lived to ‘used in turning a little trouble to account in cleaning 
his old master the.rag-merchantf the plate, and other like things, that the one mam has 

gourmandify of the rich lias been described a been dining, while the other has been only feeding, 
/thousand, times ; the mode of living of the verjf poor The enjoyment in the Frenchman’s look has been 
.lifts likewise more than onoe found its historian; but*i perfect; and after languishing for ten minutes on his 
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seat, after taking his last, glass, he pays, again salutes * anything like the Parisian diners. You may see them 
the lady, and leaves the place as if he were going oat afcsix o’clock on a summer-evening, in flocks of a dozen 
of a ball-room. • each, the dlito of # one of the neighbouring courts. It is 

T ji „ i _r. * ■ j j' 


of a ball-room. • each, the dlito of # ono of the neighbouring courts. It is 

It really does one geod to see a pbc and mew de necessary, in order to form one of tno band, to be 
fhrnille at one of these places on a Sunday afternoon, possessed of a penny sterling. # Armed with this»coin, 
about five o’clock. At th^t time, there will not be they traverse Long Acre, peer into eve*)* cook-shop ; 
less than 500 persons dining, most of them with their and when they have satisfied themselves* which pudding 
families. The way in which the children are smoothed looks the brownest, and has most plums in*t, in they 
down in their places, indulged with a look over the rush, take their seats at the fixed deal-table, which, 
carte , amused by having all the oddities of /he phee wit|j fixed forms to match, make up the furniture of 
pointed out to them, and finally fed with th% corners the apartment; and their proceedings at taBle have 
and angles of the dishes served up to papa and mamma, something of the Parisian whim in their comments on 
is altogether French. It would be difficult to see*the the quality of the eatables, but without the knowledge 
Same thing anywhere else.. Fancy- an English shop- of a gamin of half their age. This last, at eight«yoars 
keeper and his dame promising their children a treat old, knows more of the theory of dinner than an 


by taking them to dine at a second-rate eating-house 
in Coventry Street or the Haymarket ! 

In the still humbler dinners of which w® have 


English labourer attains during the entire course of 
his life. . . , 

Pot-luck, or the fortune ih pot . *■ x ..i the whole the 


spoken, it would be more easy to find a counterpart m >st urious fc Ping spectacle .in Europe. Tliev are 
in this country. The same class of men who put up more than a dozen siyips in Paris where this mode of 
with a fourpenny or sixpenny dinner in Paris in the proeuri a dinner ywifised, chiefly in the back- 
Rue de Sorbonne, dine at the same pri»« in London in streets abutting on .the Pantheon. About two o’clock, 
Drury Lane or its neighbourhood. But even here the a parrel of men in dirty blouses, with sallow faces, and 


Frenchman never forgets his love of amusement. He an indescribable mixture of rockloftness, jollity, and 
collects with his friends into knots round tfre dishes, < misery — strange as the juxtaposition of terms may 
flirts with tho landlady, romi^ with the bonne, and seem— lurking about their eyes and the corners of* 
passes unintelligible jokes as thick as hail upon his their mouths, take their scats in n room where there 
comrades. It is most whin^ieal to see hifn serutinis- is not the slightest appearance of yjuy preparation for 
ing the dishes, and to observe the evident knowledge food — nothing but half-a-dozen old deal-tables, with 
lie possesses of what a dinneP ought to be ; the forms beside them, on the side of the room, and one 


farcical comments he passes on what it is ; and the 
half-jesting, half-earnest compi-risons he institutes in 
consequence. You "will nr fin any Frenchman, 


large table in the middle. They pass away the time 
in vehement gesticulation, and talking iA a loud tone ; 
so much of wlinf l hey say is in argot, that the stranger 


of whatever rank, who is not lull^ acquainted with will not f find it easy to comprehend them. He would 


the mysteries of a good table, and wlio hw 


think they were talking crime or politics — not k bit - 


or three timcs ft at least in his Lfe, found means to of it: their talk is altogether about their mistresses, 
make himself practically acquainted with them. Alas Love and feeding make up the existence of these 
for the Englishman — he could mutv more easily give beings; and we may judge of the quality of the former 


you a notion of a discus' 5 5n at the privy-con oil than 
of what a dinner ought to U. I He comes in with a 
dozen of his follow-labourers* punctually at two, lie 


> . what we are about to see of the latter. A huge 
bowl is at last introduced, and placed on the table in 
Hie mid* <ic of the room. At the same time a set of 


lias no time to throw away in lounging, there is no basing, . orresponding to the number of the guests, arc 
dame de comptoir to flirt with ; and as for wnung with placed on the sidv*-tablcs. A wonuyi with her nose on 
tho small-cycd pucker-mouthed indiviuual who is one side, good eyes, and tho thinnest of all possible 
shaving the beef — is the thing possible ? Such men lips, opening jvery njw and then to disclose the white 
disCu9s the** fare without uttering a word ; and as for teeth whicn garnish an enormous mouth, takes her 
looking *at or enticising the dishes, thev would not place beiore it. She the presiding deity of the 
have the least notion how to set about i . A plate temple; and ihc.-c is notei man present to whom it 
of beef, a slice of pudding, and jiotatoes, cost them Gd. would .iot Jie iho crowning felicity of tho moment to 
— a much better dinner than the omnium gatherum obtain a , /uje from features so little used tc the 
which serves the Parisian at the same price; but then | banners a.niling, that one wonders how tliev would 
there is no illusion about it. The Englishman values aloet J tjf V s necessity shew id ever arise. • Every 1 
his beef for what it is; the ‘Parisian swallows Jus cap us 1 a^gnm pohtu *ss peculiar to tTilJr 

vol-au-venl — made out of chopped liver and the ends class ofiiuraanitj, jnd a series* of compliments fly into 
of horses’ tongues — and imagines it composed of all the the* face < * ’ Madlme Michel, part levelled at her eyes, 
delicacies of the gourmand almanac. The Englishmen and pa 4 * at the laced cap, in perfect taste, by which 
drink water at these places all out of tl^e same mug ; those eyes e shrouded. M^rc Michel, however, says 
and if they ha 2d. extra to spend, they take it over nothing in return, but proceeds to stir^ith a thick 
the way; and theie, over a pint of porter, they exhale ladle, look mg much larger than it really isfthe con- 


what humour or ideas they may have about them. 


| tents of the bowl before Ver. These contents are an 


man with 4£d. may make his banquet out of a beef- enormous quantify of thick brown liquid, in the midst 
steak pudding and plum-pudding; even with 3d. he of which swim .oinerous islands of vegetable matter 


steak pudding and plum-pudding; even with 3d. he 
may get a tolerable specimen of tho former article 


umy gtsu a lulcluulv speuuiiuu ui uiu iui iiiul m Licit:. nuu • few pieces of meat. iurauwime n uaiHSCJ, . 
With less, he must betake himself to the leg-of-beef hideously ugly — but whose ugliness is in part con- 
shop, to which he has a mortal aversion. This is the coaled by a ntfafc trim cap-*-make5 the tour of tho 
only thing in which he resembles the Parisian, who has room with a box of tickets, grown black by use, arid 
the same dislike to tho bouillon , for the sale of which numbered fr|m one to whatever number may be that 
there is, nevertheless, a dividend-paying company in of the company. Each of them gives four sous to this 
Paris, called the Dutch Company. These are the only Hebe of Uie place, accompanying the action with an 
places where the dinner is too much for the levity of ainbrous lome, which is both the habit and the duty of 
the Frenchman : lie dfscusses it with Anglican gravity, cvpry bienehman when he has anything to do with* 
and can do nothing whatever with it but eat it, and the opposite sex, and which is not always a matter of 
that with difficulty. They have rice-shops in Paris course, for Mitrio has her admirer^ and has been the 
where you get a decent meal of rice for 2d., and the cause of more than one rixe in the* Rue des Anglais, 
plan might well be imitated on this side the water. * The tickets distributed, up rises number oue — with a 
The English boys form the only fair specimens of joke got ready for tho occasion, and a look of earnest 


Is of vegetable matter 
Meanwhile a damsel, ... 
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anxiety, as if he were going to throw for a kingdom*-* claims a jtositive interest ip them. It is doubtful 
takes the ladle, plungesfit into 'the 'bowl, and transfers whether money slips most easily through the hands 
Whatever it brings up to his basin. , It is contrary to offart English sailor, or of un iiudiant en medecim of the 
the rules for any man to* hesitate when ho has once University of Paris. * 

math? his blunge, though he has a perfect right to take 'l\ie #great resource of the Parisian gourmand of 


his time in*ai previous survey of the ocean— niprivilegc 
of which he always avails himself. If lie brings up 
one of the pieces of meat, the glisten of his eye and 
the applauding murmur which goes round the assembly 
give him a momentary exultation which it is difljculfc 
to conceive by thosd who have not witnessed it. In 
f this the spirit of successful gambling is beyond all 
doubt the uppermost feeling: it mixes itself up with 
everything done by that class of society, and is the 
main reason of the popularity of these places with their 
habitues ; for when the customers have once acquired 
the habit, they rarely go anywhere cIsq The approach 
to 1 something like a lull meal is but the secondary feel- 
ing: and jet this ought to count fbr something too, 
Ibr in most instances tho* man is not sure of another 
morsel till tho morrow. •CM fti had the m^ney, lie 
would rather spend it in an evening pool at the 
billiard-table over the way. The rest tiy their fortune 
in turn, according to the numbers they hwvo drawn. 

. It is impossible to see a Frenchman more in his 
• element than under such circumstances. The drollery 
with which ho receives a bad haul of the spoon — 
though it i3 a day t ’s starvation to him — and the jocular 
comments of the rest upon the way in which he lias 
earned his ill-fortune, form altogether tragi-comcdy not 
to be realised anywhere else. This mine of curious 
character and incident has not been neglected by the 
French novelists. At these places, the face of Balzac 
Used to be familiar. It was rarefy that eminent 
« uovtlist missed a day without entering eonft* of the 
strange scenes with which the capital abounded, for the 
purpose of drawing from them those varied traits and 
characteristics by which his works are distinguished, 
of which this custom is an explanation. It is true, the 
gaming-houses in his day still existed, w litre stronger 
features of life might be found, and in more various 
walks of society. These have been replaced by the 
reunions of actresses and ladies of doubtful character, 
where most of the* gaming features arc preserved, and 
where Paul de Kock and others arc regularly to be 
found, learning ideas, and sparing their imaginations. 
But these places are not accessible to everybody — ‘ on 
n’enfcre ici qu’avec unc repytaflon faite,’ is their motto; 
and the tribe of aspirants and feuilletonists are driven 
to the restaurants of the Quarticr Latin tl make* good 
their crude imaginations, to realise their general ideas, 

’ and tor bring forth those scenes of rcekJeSsness, vice, 
■sjnathos, and humour, to which the Prfrifmn render of 
newspapers turns before he fentures oti editorial 
comments upon the progress of tF.e polony of Algiers 
or the development of ironworks in Frane^-^-subjects 
to which tht tyrannies over the press have confined 
pens jy hi eh, once stooptd to nothing less than recon- 
atitutio^ worlds, and to which the yriseUt and the 
bonne turn without troubling the# said editorial com- 
ments at all. Yet wTiters for newspapers are not the 
only persons with decent clothes upbn their backs at 
these places; here may be seen — towards the end of 
the quarter— that curious specimen of humanity, the 
student of the t u»iversitv. lie sits in the corner — the 
J uply gloomy figure amofigst the set. At the beginning 
oL the quarter, when his allowance cameJm,fhe was at 
the Trais t Fr'vres or the Cafe Anglais,- stated before a 
table overflowing with dainties. One week having 
placed fbur-flftlis of the said allowance in llie hands 

"* ■ of ^ther people, he dropped down to a modest dinner 
jk thirty-two sous. Now he is reduced to measure 
the few coins he has. in his pocket, dining at 2d. 
•a day till the firft of the month, when lie will again 
*eappear % in all his glory, sniffing the dinners 6f the 
Palais Royal with the unmistakable air of a man who* 

iite— _ 


tho lowA* orders, and indeed of the humbler class 
of gourmands belonging to* most of the continental 
cities, is the pork-shop. You may see them about six 
in the evening — for these people affect supper rather 
than any.othcr meal— strutting with a jaunty air and 
no ncqiydoth about their throats, entering one of 
their favourite shops, and surveying the delicacies with 
the^eye of a connoisseur. There is a mass of stuff- 
re forget the name of it — but it is made of chopped 
liver, blood, and intestines, with abundance of taste 
for tho money, out of which he may make a supper 
for 2d. There are a multitude of other matters — 
modelled into fantastic shapes — out of which he may 
nn.ke his choice for very little more, lie may go on 
through various gradations of price and delicacy until 
he*reaches the boudin blanc , or white-pudding. Often 
have w'e noticed the youth of the Faubourg Si? Antoine 
— deeply amorous of some flower-girl or bontiquieve — 
whose honest savings have enabled him to asiiire to 
the pureflvise of a couple of these puddings as a present 
w orthy of the fair. IJiere is the decent old man, with 
the clean blouse, of which the patches are so well 
mended ns «to he positively ornamental — wdiosc son is 
just returned from the ifriuy in Algiers. The feast 
that is preparing to Celebrate the occasion, would set 
the old fellow up in clothes for a year to come,* but lie 
would spurn the idea with indignation, and has come 
to look out for a boudm*blauo as the first and chiefest i 
ornament of the enter tainmeut. It is characteristic of j 
the Parisian, that to whatever class lie belongs, if even j 
to those who are exposed to annual risks of starvation, j 
that they lay aside a sum of mone^' per week for j 
pleasure, just as certainly as ail English jieasaut lays 
it aside for bread. * 

It may be said both of Nations and individuals — 
parodying a well-kn *wii»apophthegm— Toll me how you 
dine, and 1 will tell you what you are? This is not so 
true in those brandies of the great system of dining 
which have been most frequently described — namely, 
tho exceptional dinners of humorists or epicures, as it 
is in tho case of the great mass of mankind, wlwse 
peculiarities and characteristics come out in fjill force 
in ibis most natural of human processes, and some of 
the more curious of which we have endeavoured to 
trace in the preceding lines. I 


# NCfTES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

CROCODILE -HUNTING. 

JUn Watehton’s famous adventure with the crocodile 
is still, wc suspect, Regarded by many as a mere 
‘ traveller’s tile;’ but that it has i^tutflly been the 
custom among some nations, both in ancient and 
modern times, to mount on the backs of crocodiles, 
that they might be taken with greater safety and 
facility, the following observations, for which we arc 
chiefly indebted to an •article in the Magazine of 
Natural History (No. VI.), will shew. Pliny, in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the eighth book of his Natural 
History , gives tills curious description of crocodile- 
hunting: ‘There is a race of men hostile to, the croco- 
dile, called Tenter i tee, from an island in the , Nile itself, 
which they inhabit. Their stature is small, but their 
courage in hunting the crocodile is wonderful. Nqw, 
the crocodile is very terrible to them that flee from 
‘him, but runs away from his pursuers ; tho Tentyritse 
alone, ho vv ever, dare attack him. Moreover, they 
s with after him in the river, and, mounting on his bach 
like horsemen , as he opens his jaws to bite, with his 
i head turned up, they thrust a club into his mouth, 
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and holding the ends of it, ono in the right hand and 
the other in the left, they bring him to shore captive 
as if with a bridle, and so frightened with their shouts, 
that they compel him 4o disgorge the bodies he had 
but just swallowed, in order that they may he buried.’ 

Thus far Pliny. Now, a rare and verjssingulnr 
book of field-sports preserved in the British Museum, 
containing 101 coloured plates, to which are annexed 
four lines in Latin descriptive of each subject,* the 
eighty-eighth represents— moat probably from this 
account of Pliny— some men riding on crocoqjles, and 
bringing them to land by means of a pole across their 
mouths; whilst others are killing with large efribs 
those which have been already caught. An engraving 
from this plate, with the accompanying verses, will be 
found in the number of the magazine to which we have 
referred. The verses run thus : 

Tcntyra in JRgypto, Nilum juxt.*!, insulcm gentcrR 
Infrcpidum gignit ; crocodili luce scandcre dorsum * 
Audct : refreuat baculo os ; disccdere cogit '■** # 

Ex amne in terrarn; mortem acoclcratque nocenti. 

(Tcntyra, an island of the Nile in Egypt, ijMiihabitod by an 
intrepid race, who climb the crocodile's back , and bmilmg 
his mouth with a staff, force him out of the iiv$* and slay 
him.) • 

• 

Dr Pococke, in his observations on Egypt, mentions 
a method of taking the cnwodile still nufte like that 
which Mr Waterton practised in South America. He 
says: ‘They make some animal £ry at a distance from 
the river, and, when the crocodile comes out, they thrust 
a spear into his body, to which a rope is tied: they 
then let him go into the ws‘a* to spend himself; and 
afterwards drawing him out, run a !c into his mouth, 
and, jumping on his back, tie his jaws together.’ f 

Now, this is almost word for word Mr Watcrton’s 
account of his own exploit. His Indians having secured 
a monster of the Essequiho by a t .dted hook fastened 
to a long rope, 4 the}' pelted the cayman/ lie dev- j 
cribes, J ‘within two yaf'ls ,f me. I saw he was in 
a state of fear and perturbati^i ; I instantly dropped 
the mast, sprung up and jumped on Jn\ back , turning j 
half round as I vaulted, so that I gained m> sent with j 
my face in a right position. I immedj.iwly seized his j 
forelegs, and by main force twisted them on his back : j 
tlms they p«rved me for a bridle/ j 

Hbrodotus j? i tdates a different way of catching this 
animal on the Nile: — ‘They fix on a lm< K a piece of j 
swine’s flesh, .and suffer it to float into the middle of 
the stream : on tlie banks they have a live hog, which I 
they beat till it cries out. The crocodile hearing I lie ) 
noise, mak^s towards it, and in the way cncouniuj 
and devour ^ the bait. They *111011 draw it^m shgre, 
and the first thing they do is to fill its eyes with clay ; 
it is thus easily manageable, which it otherwise would 
not be/ , 

This passage, as well as that from 1^1 inv, Joannes 
Btradanus ;c ns, t< have had in his eye when lie 
designed one of the tableaux in his Huntings, and wrote 
the illustrative verses, which are thus Englished : 
‘The crocodile of the Nile is taken with a hook baited 
with a dead pig. .The reptile, allured to the .shore by 
the squeaking of a live swine, devours bait and hook, 
aid is Overwhelmed with mud and sand.’ 

.We see, then, that both Herodotus and Pococke 
assert that some animal is made to cry near the river, 
so that, by its noise, the crocodile may be attracted 
to the spot. Mr Waterton’s Indians (pursued a some- 
what similar plan; for we read that one of them, 
having laid' the bait, ‘took the empty shell of a hmd- 


Jtortoise and gave it so he heavy blows with an axe. 

I $sked why he did that. H® said, it was to let the 
cayman hear thtjt something was going on. In fact, 
die Indian meant it as the cayman’s dinrfer-belL’ * 

AVe think we have now said Enough to satisfy our 
readers tfiat even a yde on the back pf a crocodile is 
not so apocryphal a feat as they might at first be 
inclined to think.' » 

A LANP-TKA\ ELLINO F 1 8 U. 

In the fourteenth number of the Zoological ? Journal , 
there is an account of a peculiar species of mailed fish, 
called the Dinas Costala, which frequents the fresh- 
water pools, lakes, and rivers of British Guayan^, It 
lives chiefly on aquatic insects, and is one of those 
fishes which possess the singular property of deserting 
the water and ( t r »» veiling ovorlan^l. In, those terrestrial 
excursions, large droves of the speer .ire frequently 
net ith durir"*very dry seasons ; f® r it is onjy at 
sutih periods that they ju-e cdhipelled to this dangerous 
march, ^liich exposed tW;*’$*to be preyed upon by so 
many and such varjous enemies. . When the water is 
leaving the pools in which they commonly reside, the 
yarrows (a species of Esox , Linn.), as well as the second 
species of hussar, to which we shall presently refer, 
bury themselves in the mud, while Hi the other fishes * 
perish for want of their natural element, or are picked 
up by birds, &c. Tin % flat-headed hassars, on the con- 
trary, simultaneously quit the place* and march over- 
land in search of water, travelling for a whole night, as 
is asserted by the Indians, in search of their object. 
Tt has certainly been ascertained by experiment that 
they will live yinny hours out of water, even when 
exposed t o the sun’s rays. Their motion is described 
as in some respects resembling that of the two- footed* 
lizard. They project themselves forward on their bony 
arms by the elastic spiing of tho^mi exerted sideways. 
Their progress is nearly as fast as a man will leisurely 
v 1 Ik. The strong scuta or bands which envelop their 
bodies must greatly facilitate their march, in the same 
way ns ie plates under the bellies of serpents, which 
are rd 5HI and depressed at the will of tbo reptile, in 
some measure perform the office of feet. It is said that 
the other species, the roundheads , lias not been known 
to attempt Mich excursions, although it is capable of 
living a lon£ time ouf of its element ; but, as has been 
already observed, it buries itself in the mud after tho 
manner of the* ^arrows ^lugi the water is drying up. 

The Indian say that these fishes carry water with 
them for a Supply on their journey. There appears to 
be sonic fr^ f h m this statement; lor tho writer in tho 
' d<\(jir, ' jMir f d. remarked tlut the bodiestof the 
.. lojjlf' ' ' dry like tho. of other fishes wipr^ 

taken out of . vftiter; a.td if tho moisture &e 
absorbed or if SheA be wiped dry with a cloth, they 
have si£‘,ii a power of secretion fliat they become 
instantly u st again. Indeed, it is sc:fc*eely possible 
to dry the urface while the fHh is living^ % 

The h; us, like some other species of moke 

a regular nest, ii# widely they lay their eggs in a 
flattened cluster, and cover them over with great care. 
Nor does their Solicitude end here: they remain* by 
the ide of tfie nest till the spawn is hatched, with as 
mud. assiduity a§ a lien guards her eggs, both the 
male and the female — for the hassar® monogamous 
— -steadily watching the spawn, and courageously 


* It is entitled, Tenationes femrurn , avium, pisr ; um, Pugnm 
Bestiariontm ct mutual first iarum, depirta: a Joanne & ‘iradhno, 
edita pet' 1 Vicolawn Visschtr, cum J pnvilegio ordimm Jlo Handier 
ct West iYwiflfi, * • 

■V Travels, vol. i. p. 203. X Wanderings, p 231. % 

1 HulerpiBi chap, 70. - 


attackiugsanr assailant. Hence the negroes frequently 
take them b* putting their hands into the water close 
to the nest, 011 agitating which, the male hassar springs 
fuwoush'at them, and is captured. 

'Hie j oun diiead forms its nest of grass, the flatheod* 
ortcavcs ; both at certain seasons burrow in the bank. 
They lay their eggs only ini wet weather. Observers 
lmvij been surprised at the sudden appearance of 

—————— a 

* Wanderings, p. 227. 
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numerous nests in a morning ifter rain lias fallen, the, 
spots being indicated by* masses of froth which appear 
on the surface of the water over the pests. Below the 
froth are the* eggs, deposited on bunches of failed 
leaves, or grass if it bl the littoral species, which they 
somehow o* pther cut and collect. By wharf) means, 
however, this is effected is a mystery, as the species 
is destitute of cutting-teeth. 

The flesh, of the ha6sar is yellow, firm, and very 
savoury, and is used by the Creoles in making soup, 
which they prepare with the addition of sewera! vege- 
i tables, such as the okrn, calabao, and fow-fow, avam 
and plantains, boiled and pounded into a sort of plain 
puddjug. The whole is seasoned with pepper, salt, 
and lime-juice, and forms, in reality, one of the best 
dishes in the country, although it is not at first 
generally relish ad by ljuropeans. # 

A SPORTINGI-FISH — A DEJD SHOT. 

An interesting account is given in the eleventh 
number of the Ed in b v t^Pm/osoph ica l Journal of 
the Jaculator fish of Java, by a gentleman who had 
an opportunity of examining some specimens of it in 
the possession of# a chief. The fish were placed in 
a small circular pond, from the centre of which pro- 
i jeeted a pole up^irds of two feet in height ; at the 
top of this pole were inserted several small pieces of 
wood, sharpened at the points, on each of which were 
transfixed some insects of the beetle tribe. When 
all had become quiet, after the beetles had been 
secured, the fish, which had retired during the opera- 
tion, came out of their hiding-places, and began to 
circle round the pond. One of thenj at length rose 
to the surface of the water, and, after steadily fixing 
m,it$ eyes for some time upon an insect, discharged from 
its mouth a small quantity of water-like fluid, with 
such force and precision of aim as to drive the beetle 
off the twig into the water, where it was instantly 
swallowed. After this, another fish came and performed 
a similar feat, and was followed by the rest, ‘till all the 
insects had been devoured. The writer observed, that 
if a fish failed in bringing down its prey at ;hc first 
shot, it swam round the pond until it again came 
opposite the same "object, and fired again. In one 
instance he remarked one of the fish return three 
times to the attack before it secured itfifprey ; but, 
in general, they seemed to be very expert shots, 
bringing down the game "ftie very first discharge. 

The jaculator, in a state of nature, frequents the 
banks of rivers in search of food. Wheif it spies a 
fly settling on the plants that grow in shallow water, 

* it swinrs on to the distance of from five to six foot 
them, and then, with surprising (Mcrity, ejects 
from its tubular mouth ji singld drop of fluid* which 
rarely fails to strike the* fly into *ih« watcr^ where it 
is immediately sw&llowed. * 

f 

with the gradual departure pf their good* looks. Be 
this confessed ; even they, the black sheep of the 
fldbk, should, by their very faults and bitternesses, 
form subject not for sarcasm and blame, but for pity. 

one ever thought me handsome — not even my 
mother, ©To be sure, slie^would stroke my straight 
tresses of pale-brown hair, ‘and lodk into my very 
ordinary gray eyes, and murmur as if to herself : ‘ My 
Ella is better than handsome.* But you may take 
it for granted, that a ‘tbettcr’ does not enter into a 
woman’s^adeas till the beauty of her child is found to 
be unmistakably mythical. 

yfe were a plain family, I think, on the whole. My 
Vvo eider sisters had but slightly the advantage of me 
on the score of personal attraction ; but they were of 
gayer and lighter temperament, and, at twenty years 
of age, had more self-possession and aplomb than 1 have 
cVer attained to this day. They were stylish girls; 
tasteful in their dress, easy in their manner ; they sang 
prettily, talked cleverly, were quick of comprehension, 
and apt at repartee. I remember well with what a 
sense of contrast, association with them used*to strike 
me. In the mornings they chanced to spend at home, 
they used to be delicately clad in rustling silk, with 
^Jace-frillstfalling softly and fairly over white and well- 
1 cared- for hands, with jdiains flashing and jingling on 
their wrists and round their necks, and a vague but 
sweet and we fined perfume pervading their whole 
presence. I, in my plain liigli dress of sober-coloured 
stuff, seated in a renvote corner of the room, with iny 
hooks, or desk, or drawing materials, would sometimes 
find my thoughts and my looks wander from even their 
mute and well-loved companionship, to my graceful 
young-lady sisters, as they trifled away tho hours 
in lounging over an embroidery-frame, chatting to 
morning visitors, or trying new songs at the piano. 

Our lives were different enougli, tltougli we were 
children of the same parents, an(l dwelt under one 
roof. Bfit, when a change came, it fell the hardest 
upon them. Severe losses *in business compelled a 
reduction in the fimily expenditure. Our father, 
without being bankrupt, was known to he ‘ill cm- , 
barrassed circumstances ; * and, 1 believe, a sort of 
black mark -was straightway affixed to the name on 
the visiting-lists of most of our acquaintance?. 

My poor sisters ! they drooped visibly in the absence 
of that fashionable glitter and radiance which fi/rms 
the sunshine of London-life. In our third-rate house, 
with its comfortable but homely appointments, they 
seemed out of place and ill at ease ; from that, they 
gradually sunk into a sullen, and, truth to tell, a 
somewhat slovenly resignation to their altered position. 
Harriet fas seven-anitwenty ; and when she began 
to Jrow careless of her person, commenced, at that late 
period, to pay some attention to mental adornments. 
She borrowed my bookp, and wont doggedly through a 
most heterogeneous course of reading, during which she 
took elaborate notes, in blue ink, on quires of foolscap 
paper. I think there must be something of the delirium- 
of the tarantula in the contact of pen and ink. Some 
natures would seem to be so constituted, that if they 
once begin to write, they must go on till they die. 
Erom scribbling extracts J and quotations, Harriet pro- 
ceeded to writing with original intentions — essays, *moi&l 
and didactic ; narratives, domestic, romantic, or other- 
wise : in fact, she entered on the whole mechanical 
routine of authorship. Her finger-ends wore a per- 
manent illustration of ink; her costume became, at 
every change, more eccentric in fashion, and more 
dingy in hue; her hair, ill brushed at the hasty 
morning toilet, was seldom re-adjusted for the rest of 
ftie day. She was, finally, a thorough example of the 
amateur authoress. 

Alicia was two years younger, and had a better 
complexion. It was to be noted, that at her utmost 
point of despondency she still curled her hair, and 

. * 

POUR SISTERS. 

« 

IN THREE P AliT S.— P A It T I. 

I am a woman some years past thirty*, and unmarried ; 

'' _ you know, therefore, to what class I beldng. If I do 
' " not like the generic term, ‘ old mrid,’ still less am I 
ashamed of it, although conventionalism has attached 
v thereto its own interpretation, often bravely belied 
by us. I say often — not always. An arjuyf however 
valorottf in the aggregate, may yet nifimber a few 
skulkers and cowards ; the most virtuous of com- 
munities is seldom altogether exempt from thb vicious ; 

• ■ * and so some old maids love gossip, and some are vain 
and coquettish long after the era when those qualities 
are looked on indulgently by a world over lenient to 
youth. Some, lik| Miss Bridget Sting, are mischief* 
makers, qpd some put on severity of judgment with 
their first ‘ front,* and their want of charity keeps pace 
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that her negligc'e was qjways of a becoming colour. 
And if she -was fretful and peevish in the candour and 
undisguise of her family circle, she was still swet^ly 
spoken and with manners of the pleasantest in the 
limited society now attainable by her. Nevertheless, 
she was rapidly becoming^ cynical ; and at home, her 
smiles invariably curved into sneers before they left 
her lip — when, happy chance ! one of our olden 
acquaintances who was reputed good-natured, and was 
not too idle to act up to the iliaracter, gave f Alic i i an 
invitation to accompany her to one of the* perm an 
baths. Poor Alicia ! How amiable she became under 
the influence of this brightening in her prospects. 
How all her old liveliness returned, almost simultane- 
ously, as it seemed, with the donning of a new silk 
morning-dress, such as she had used to wear in the 
days of her former smiles and gay humour. Scores of 
times, from the midst of my quiet, unnoticed* obser- 
vance of all around me, I had felt a hearty dislike and 
scorn of that broken-down fine lady, my sister Alicia. 
Her airs and graces in public, her crossness and* ill- 
humour* at home, stirred my wrath t» a degree that 
might havo become demonstrative in a less self-con- 
tained nature than my own. Hypocrisy,' in all its 
gradations, whether in small or great makers, or iu 
subdued or overweening proportions, was entirely and 
unmitigatedly my abhorrence, because my faults ran 
entirely in an opposite direction ; and T, # like all the 
young, and alas ! many m* the old, had no charity 
for vices towards which I had nef leaning. 

Yet my conscience stung me somewhat when Alicia 
departed, her face tearful and overshadowed, spite ©f 
her approaching pleasures^ by i.ie grief her really 
affectionate nature felt at the sc*pa*..-:on from us all. 

‘ It is not only leaving you,’ I heard, lier say to 
mamma, amk( sobs ; ‘ but to lcvve you thus. And to 
be going to enjoy myself — to live again in the old 
luxury and elegance— wh He’ 

And her eyes wuuder< 1 ’expressively over t’*e plainly 
furnished room, with i '.4* cut tains and carpet of econo- 
mically dismal hue, and its fcliairs and tables strong 
and ugly, like all articles of the serviceable kind in 
England, where taste and costliness are inseparable. 

I had never supposed Alicia capable ol such feeling 
as she evinced; because her failings had been un- 
usually apparent, I had forgotten to give her credit, for 
possibft goon qualities under the surface. Verity, if 
charity covers a multitude of sins, preji lice covers a 
no less number of virtues ! 

A mist is over my memory of the few montlr 
following. My mother died. Mine was not an affec- 
tionate nature, in the ordinary sense of the term ; m, 
heart took hut few into its depths: \ip to •that 
my twenty-third year, I had never loved any one, 
except my mother — and she died that year. 

I was ill for a long time after that. One of the first 
things I remember was waking from asleep sleep, and 
■staring wodd-rtngty at the figure of my eldest sister 
Harriet, who was standing at the fire, leaning over, 
and stirring some preparation for me, dressed in her 
brown wrapper, with her fingers as usual daubed 
with ink, and a pen yet ligld between her 1 ips. The 
^uthoross had turned nurse. And, by her side, holding 
some articles incidental to the cookery going forward, 
stood my youngest sister and pupil, her vivacious- face 
softened down into a most strange gravity and 
demureness. 

She was six /ears my junior, that child, and I had 
had the conduct of her education ever since she had 
been old enough to be put to learn anything. Observe, 
put to learn— as for learning, it seemed a matter ^of 
impossibility with her, except in eccentric and most 
fitful fashion, scarcely deserving the decorous name. 
Not the least of those cares and vexations I had foj 
years kept ' careftilly within my own breast, were tl*p 
daily lessons to my wilful sister Grace. As usual, I 


' had closed my eyes to4ll save her wilfulness and sel- 
f^hness ; or, at least, if I waasaware that she possessed 
some better characteristics, I never took much notice 
t)f what, it must be ownsd, I seldonf received any 
benefit from. To her elder sifter and governess, her 
spoiled-»liild qualities came out in full farce. There 
had been moments when I almost hated her. 

Down crashed spoon and basin from ht* heedless 
hands, when, turning round, she beheld nip with open 
eyes, quietly regarding her ; and then she ran to me, 
threw lies arms around me, pressed her face to mine, 
and cried heartily; while even Harriet’s' lips unclosed i 
— dropping the pen inkily on the white bed — in a 
thankful ejaculation. I marvelled at their diction ; 
nor did I deem tlie mystery explained even when Grax*o 
said, witli a fresh embrace — sudden, and rough, and 
girlish : — ; 

‘The doctor said youVould — you ri mld-*ncvcr get 
verb if you didn't amend to-day. 0 Klla!’ 

A nd Harriet’s eyes f were Vet, I noticed, as she stood 
gazing, £ii me. • * 

I pondered on it # all, in the abundant leisure of con- 
valescence ; and I emerged on the new life of renewed 
health with •other, and even greater*blessings renewed 
in me. A kind and forbearing affection I learned to 
entertain for all those about me ; and one I took into! 
my heart — Little Grace. ‘Little’ I call her, from 
habit, or perhaps because there is something strangely 
endearing m the term. Actually, Vie was not so. I 
was struck with her tallness — her womanliness — when 
I returned home, after an absence of three months in 
the country, where I had been staying to get strong. 

It was a haopy sojourn. I made two new friends, 
and tli^t friendship commenced a new era for me. I 
v as scarcely the same woman who had for years passed 
sullenly, if blamelessly, through the routine of family 
life, when I returned to that life, one hot September 
afternoon — dreariest, dustiest of seasons in London 
‘ reets — with the vivid impression resting on my 
mmd of flit? golden, glowing calm I had left behind me. 

1 wr not the same. They all recognised the change ; 
Grac\ in a remark which was hut equivocally com- 
plimentary : 

‘ I shouldn't have known you,* Ella — you look so 
well. Quit- pretty — or, at least, almost,* she added, in 
a sudden rifccess of conscientiousness. 

There was no need for such a reservation in lier own 
case, llarmnn v of eipyssion, and movement, and 
colour, did 11-eir very best, in Grace, to make amends 
for the w.'5i: of perfect symmetry in feature which was 
toy plainly visible in her sisters. Grace was attractive, 

** en to i casu l observer; I, ^ iio loved her, s thought* 
no:, I s * dy v f 

I had alwa) - , egfirdod h^i as a child hitherto ; flu 
the brook had kiirfy expanded into the river now. She 
had n to her first ball ; she was full of the new ideas 
and impre ions thus given her, and sh* prattled them 
forth, for my edification, ^ith an ingenuousness of 
detail thmouglily girlish. I nodded and in the 

right places ; white the ghattcr reached my ears in a 
confuted murmur of ‘ muslin, roses, fan, partners, 
compliments, c *"aged six deep, after supper, waltzing ; ' 
till it last It settled down on a name — and then came 
a pause — ‘ Captain Royston.’ 

Looking up, I saw the prettiest blqsh on my sister’s 
face. I can understand now how greatly I disappointed 
lier by tliri jng away in silence, and stooping over an 
unpacked blndbox, in order to give her time to recover 
herself. The chatter ceased, blankly ; and when I 
obliged myself to speak, a few minutes after, it was, I 
tnought, on a subject at a safe distance from captains.**^ 
* ‘ It is so fair and quiet a country around Byford, ’ 
said I ; T wteh you could «have been there. Fancy a 
plf^e where there are more thri&hes than men and 
women ; and where, in the woods, the hareg ’ — — 

* Was your society composed of thrushes and hareg, 


then ? ' inquired Grace, with a saucy laugh. ‘ Don’t wish. 
me there, if it was: I*m not tired of my fellow-creatures 
yet. What sort of people are the l^yfordinns ? You 
mentioned a Bhr and MUssKeitli. Are they aborigines, 
or visitors?* 4 

1 did no tp feel angry with h er flippancy ; only 
ashamed, as I told her, quietly, and, it proved, con- 
vincingly* She came to my side with a new and 
sweet seriousness in her face, and played with my 
, neck-ribbon, while she repeated her inquiry, thus : 

‘But* are they niefc people? Now, do you tell me 
about Mr Keith and his sister Kllinor — and — 1 ’ll tell 
you about Captain Royston.* 

I 4id not understand sufficiently to feci amused ; 
hut I was a little surprised, and hesitated in my reply 
long enough for her to begin with her narration ; and 
that was long enough tp last all the tiinf we were alone, 
that day and the next, and many days succeeding. 
Theje was no occasion for my description of my friends ; 
it was never again requested ^ and I, ever a better 
listener than talker, was itei.dcsf/l eased thereat 
• Por it teas a duty to the ehi|.d to draw out the 
thoughts that else would have lain brooding in her 
mind; ceaBing to* be innocent when they ceased to be 
so frankly revealed. As it was, the girlish fancy, made 
1 up of gratified vanity and artless liking, that she had 
entertained for her first admirer, evaporated in the 
very talking of jt; and when the hero joined his 
regiment, and Grace had looked her last on him, she 
came and nestled in my lap, saying, between laughing 
and crying : ‘ He is very handsome and agreeable ; 
but I don’t care. lie is gone, and I shan’t have him to 
talk about any more.’ And a sigh elided it ; and so 
closed the era of frivolous young-ladyism in y little 

After that, my love for her, and hers for me, grew 
to be one of the gleat blessings of my life. We 
were constant companions: and oftentimes whole 
days were spent by us two alone, except when the 
stated meal-times assembled the family in flic common 
sitting-room. 

It was a dull life for poor Grace, witli her youthful 
instincts fresh an£ unsatisfied, and all the keener 
because checked by circumstances. It saddened me ; 
it lay heavy on me to see her bright face lose its more 
exquisite radiance, under the shaclfowy inflffimce of the 
gloomy London home, and the continued depression 
of the family atmosphere. < iAirriet was now always 
taciturn, severe, and inky ; my father, tried sorely by 
his hard struggle with the world in his ofti age, was 
morose, and even unkind, at seasons qf especial 
irritability. . 

jpLetters received from Alicia were fulf of descriptions 
m the gaieties of Rome, ydicre she and her pAroness 
were staying. Her patroness, I s:fy;«for siqce Alicia 
returned to her, rffter a brief sojourn at horn* during 
my mother’s list illness, she had avowedly taken upon 
, herself, the prsition of (fependent on her friend Mrs 
ClevelipA 

One evening, our quiet fiynily citcle was astonished 
by the advent of a visitor. Mr Keith came. He was 
in London on business. He brought me a bunch of 
Bowers from his sister, plucked from the sunny garden 
I remembered very well, belonging *to their house at 
Bytfbrd. My father received him with a degree of 
and cordiality unusual to him of late years ; 
but he had known Mr Keith’s family, it yei»ed ; and, 
of course, Byford and its neighbourhood and people 
were famili** enough to him ; and he seemed pleased 
to converse on ;these topics, so long strange td his lips. 
k Moreover, not one of the young men for whom 

v my father entertained such a virulent and contemptuous 
disj^ef Mr Keith was pact even a man's youth — that 
Mjm, which extends so indefinitely over the fifth* the 
Sixth, or tjie seventh lustre of his life. Mr Keith was 
.nearly forty,; he was thoughtful, intelligent, well 


informed dn matters interesting to the old man of 
business, and could talk wisely and well on those 
si/njects— as, indeed, ho did on everything his clear 
bram and well-balanced mind were directed to. 1 had 
seldom «een my father so animated, so evidently woll 
pleased j* 1 and even Harriet put away her desk, and 
joined in the conversation, with an occasional remark 
or question. 

Grace, meanwhile She wore a dress of deep, 

rich, rul^y-coloured merino, diigh up and jealously 
closed ^out the milkwhite throat. The throat, so 
pure, so slender, so pensile — like the stem of a hya- 
cinfti, and the dainty head set so fairly on it, and 
Vent over some work she was doing. The sweet serious 
profile — straight brow, delicate nose, itud the rippling, 
wavy line of the mouth. Then for colour — nut-brown 
hair, and eyelashes so dark that the hazel eyes were 
almost*' black in their shadow ; and red lips, and a 
Aifth on the checks such as we see sometimes pn a 
sunset cloud. She was like that. I can only set 
dofvn, prosily catalogue what I saw. If I were a 
painter, I couM«make you look on her — and love her. 
You could not help it: I know that quite well — I 
always knew it. I knew that Mr Keith saw her — 

( -watched Ker : his eyes lingered about her ; and once, 
when he spoke to her, Jus voice took quite a new tone, 
as if he had been speaking to a little child he was very 
tender over.* 

Now, I saw all this, also I- saw that Grace — Grace 
was, somehow, not tj\ute herself this evening. Her 
mouth was tremulous; the very flush on her cheek 
seemed to flicker, as if a light, vivid but fluctuating, 
were playing about it ;« and she kept her head so 
drooped, I did not once see into her eyes, till — till Mr 
Keith was ..gone. Then I looked at her, just once, 
before I ran up stairs to my own room — to write 
letters. 4 

Well, after that evening, Mr Keith was rather a 
frequent* guest at our houVe. He was to remain in 
London a month or six week#., I used to wonder wlmt 
the last week of those would bo like, and what the 
next, when he was gone. I used to laugh to myself; 
for, you see, I knew very well he wouldn’t go— he 
couldn’t — at least until tilings were altered. 

My sister Grace did not talk much with me at this 
period. \Ve were together as usual; but the proptn- 
quity was little more than merely physical. KheSut 
thinking, on her little stool beside the window; I sat 
thinking, leaning tyick in the great chair, in a recess 
of the room. I came out of my thoughts sometimes, j 
though ; and it was an odd feeling to look at her face, 
wherein that sunset flush was aver quivering. It seemed 
to me nefer to have left it since that evening. And I 
could feel liow cold my cheek was, aud how tightly 
strained my lips. Who would have thought us sisters ? 
We must have looked vpry different. 

He said so* indeed, one day. Grace had left the 
room for a minute; he turned to me, the look yet 
softening his eyes with which he had been watching 
her. 

‘You told me about your sister Grace at By ford — 
one day especially, when we were walking through the 
wood, after the rain. Do you remember ? ’ 

‘ Grange Wood ? Perfectly.’ * 

‘Yes’ — in a musing, absent tone. ‘But I did not 
think — I did not expect, from your description— — 

I imagined something very different.’ 

‘It is difficult to describe her.’ ■ / 

‘ Do you think so ? * He smiled quietly, as to hiraV 
self; he rose from his chair, and slowly walked to the 
window. 

* ‘ She is not like any of you,’ he presently said. 

‘ No. She is the only one who resembles my mother. 
The rest of us * — I grew bitfcef over these dividing, 
separating words — ‘have a family-likeness to each other. 
Harriet, Alicia, and myself, are unmistakable Gordons*" 
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4 Ah ! * A long-drawn* subdued, half-sighiifg mnrmur ' 
reached my ears. Then there was a pause — till hfc 
faced me, quickly and suddenly, with the words : 4 
you know that Ellinor looks forward to seeing you as 
her guest at Byford this summer ? ’ • 9 

4 Does she so ? It is ve$y%good of her.’ * 

My coolness was all unnoticed ; he was not thinking 
of me. 

4 And— do not you think it would be pleasant to her, 
as it certainly would to every tone else, if ytyir mV ter 
could be persuaded to accompany you ? How ska would 
enjoy our Sussex woods, and EUinor’s garden ! I fancy 
I caq see her running about the paths, and standfcig 
nndei* the larch-tree upon the lawn.’ % 

Before he averted his head, I could see that his eyes 
were half closed, and his lip tremulous, as with some 
sweet, but sad emotion. I did not choose to puzzle 
over it, or about anything that appeared to rie not 
altogether explicable in his words or in his manner. *1 
was about to reply with som^fiimple, straightforward 
sentence; but Grace re-entered the room, and olir 
conversation ceased. * 

I think it was on the occasion of his next visit to us 
that he first mentioned the time of his departure from 
London : he would be going home in the ensuing week,, 
he said. My father spoke out Igs regrets with cordial 
candour; even Harriet volunteered to be sorry in 
anticipation ; for me, I remarked on the beauty of the 
country at this season of the year — we were early in 
the month of April — and envied Aiim, I said, the first 
breath of sweet vital spring that would welcome him 
from aromatic woods and dewy fields, and banks clouded 
with violets. *' 

Grace said not a woTd ; hut of lave, she had become 
habitually silent, especially in the family mrcle : that 
Rhe was mute npw, would awake »io w r onder in any one. 

1 just glanced at her sufficiently to see that she was 
sitting self-possessed— serene, to a. I appearance. No 
doubt, Mr Keith’s eyes r 1*0 were turned to t’nt little 
chair beside the fire wlMjeSho sat, with the work-basket 
lying near, and a litter of acissdhs and muslin, and gav- 
coloured worsteds on her lap. Howbeit when next he 
spoke, it was with reference to his hop" of seeing us all 
at By ford in the course of the summer. A vague and 
deprecatory rejoinder from my father appeared to 
modify Ins 'iVrnj idea, and he then suggested the plan 
he had Already spoken of to me. 

This met with a more favourable and i.mdly recep- 
tion. The parental eyes shone with more complacency, 
.and ho uttered a few words of acknowledgment unwont- 
edly genial and courteous. Evidently, he inclined to 
the notion of his Little Grace seeing the old scenes 
Ids boyhood; and, as it could he effeetcir witlynL 
incurring the necessity of his leaving his beloved 
London, there appeared no possible objection to the 
scheme. ■ 

I almost felt the glow that flashed, up to Grace’s 
cheek, and ngfitln^d in her eyes. I said nothing ; and 
I do not well remember what was said by any one 
on the subject. I was thinking of that old house at 
Byford, with its quaint, ancient- fashioned garden, its 
sun-dial on the smooth-shaven lawn, and »the long 
path leading between tall guelder roses, syringa, and 
sweet-brier, down which we used to walk at sunset- 
time so often. At the end of the. alley a little wicket- 
gate led into the cornfields; and whenever I thought 
of * the old house at Byford, > I always saw the picture 
of that little g^.te, with its sentinel#'’ a b either side- 
two tali young larches rising straightly — pencilled 
vividly agJdnst the radiance of the western sky ; and 
beyond-r-tho waving gold of the ripe corn slopitvg 
upwards till it seemed almost to join the ruiet glory 
of the sunset. 

But all this was of last summer; now it waa 
. necessary to think, of the summer that was coining* 
Grace was thinking of it — thought of nothing else, 


I knew, all Aiat ev^nl ftg — while he was there, and 
af^gr he had gone. And I ha* been in my own room 
some little thne^when a faint tap at the door was 
fallowed by the apparition e£ a slender ^figure, draped 
in white, her pretty hands holding the loose wnypper 
about hv neck, ami her ricli brown h»ir hanging 
about, partially unfastened from its daytime restraint 
of ribbon, and net, and comb. It was a long time 
since she had burst in upon me in this gui^e — so long, 
that for a moment the sight of the familiar figure, 
entering ki the old manner, smcAe me with a # sudden 
feeling that something else must have altered, because 
it was so strange — it was so unnatural that this was 
as it used to be. # 

‘ Ella, T want to speak to you.* The words left the 
tremulous lips swiftty, as if the constrained will half 
doubted its ow»' power to maintain its purpose. 

* Yes, dear.* 

M ven knows f had no unlqying, untender thqpght 
of her; yet, when I Jiad spoken, I recognised how 
cold w,r % the tone, llbw r.fid the air with which I 
stood looking at hgr, before her appealing, faltering 
voice rebuked me. 

4 Ella, O Ella ! Let me como to /on. Don’t, don’t 
, look away 1 * 

She clung to me; she hid her face in my lap; she 1 
took my hands and placed them about her own neck. 

I found myself sitting in the old, old Avay, leaning 
over her, caressing her, looking down at her, my 
darling, my little sister that I loved ! 

‘Ella, I am afraid ’ A long pause. 

4 Of what are you afraid, my child ? ’ • 

1 1 cannot — I gannot tell you, what I came — to say/ 

4 Yougioed not. I will tell you / 

4 No.’ * 4 * 

She raised her head and looked me in the foee 
steadily. Oh, such a look in my little sister’s eyes! 

I cried out in very anguish, it was so sudden, this 
k velation. She grew calm, in my passion. She 
soothed me, kissed me, her little hands stifled the 
first wed sobs which escaped from me. Presently 
I wa- cuiet — I could sit and listen to her— and she* 
began to speak, in a low, rapid,, but decisive tone, 
neither of us looking at one another the while. 

‘After t night, we will never speak of it again. 
But, Ella--sister- we— vc are not less to each other 
than we were? Wo never shall be, never can be. 
j 'felt me?’ • | 

| I thougljf. i lead all her meaning. Silently I took 
her to my heart, and held her there, feeling she was 
|j* n that t'us mine in the world— mine, mine. She 
Ud H‘ 1 be. n y ether’s little fister, let her lie what 
eis-j-O.* wepoi . 

4 Less to each oljier! ’ sh* went on; ‘O no! ’ Her 
voice for >died ibto a very low murgiur, just audible, 
nothing tr^o. 4 That we are unhappy together, must 
surely binu us closer, in a dearer, tendeifr sisterhood/ 
‘What <h> you mean, Grace?’ I c»ed in*Sudden 
apprehension. 4 Unhappy? and together ? *3i»MdI in 
your happiness, mibe wilL^row, ripen, and wax strong. 
Take cave of tjiose wild, vain thoughts that I can 
sec flashing # al ■ :t your eyes and quivering at your 
moi/h. They are not good, nor wise, nor'— But 
here, in spite of # myself, some tearless sobs checked 
my voice for a moment. * * * 

I went on, however, while she hid heT fape in | 
my brealt. V I spoke earnestly, vehemently, for a 
long time, RU her agitation partially * subsided, and 
she suffered me to raise her. She was flushed, unqiflet 
still, T could see. After* a mihute’s effort to maintain 
c<ynposure, she gave way, flung her arms round my* 
neck, crying : 

4 0 Ella, Efla ! I am w T erfk — I am wicked. Forgive 
me-#-forgive me. I love him so much, I cannot give 
him up/ * 

To what Belf-torturing entreaties was this the 


I 


passionate rejily ? I was sile&t for an ifistant. Beforp 
I could speak, the pooc, strained little yoice had bq^st 
forth again : 

‘I am miserable — I ipust be mi&erable. Oh, if* I 
might only die, and bt at rest ! * 

Bbfc before we slept that ni^ht, she ha^l learned 
another prater. And for me — I became very quiet in 
her passionate agitation. Everything grew clear to me. 
I felt sure he loved her — tins little creature whose wild 
heart throbbed so tumultuously under the snow-folds 
of her* robe, whose deep eyes swam in an unw&nted 
lustre, who was thus convulsed from herself by this 
new, strange fate, which had fallen on her like a very 
avalanche. 

Pjor Grace! IIow disturbed was her sleep that 
night. She started up with stifled cries, and moved 
her arms restlessly, as if ever seeking Jq ward off some 
coming injury ; aud l5y the faint light left burning, I 
could watch ^mietimes the slow tears gather under 
her^white eyelids, and then force themselves down 
the soft, pale cheek. Tajc-sho never quite a^oke, but 
slept on, dreamed on till nearly morning, when the 
unquiet, feverish symptoms left her: her face relaxed 
into a more natv.ral, restful calm, and her low breath 
came and went slowly and regularly, as it had been t 
used to do always, in her ordinary happy childlike 
sleep. 

The next day passed strangely: Grace seemed 
languid, or else * fitfully exerted herself to appear 
otherwise. One thing I noticed — that her eyes avoided 
mine with an instinctive, tremulous shyness that it 
touched me to see ; and when I spoke to her, her face 
flushed with a glow something akip to the sunset 
light that two or three weeks ago had first brightened 
, that delicate, beautiful check. 


THE TWO FESTIVALS I N TIIE 
PEOPLE’S PALACE. 

Twice within the brief space of thirteen months lias 
.the Crystal Palace been the theatre of seeqes which 
will live in the memory of the present, and perchance 
of future generations, as pictorial illustrations of two 
great historic epochs — epochs which will long be 
remembered in the annals of G reVt Britairf. 

In April 1855, when the demon of war was still 
raging with unabated fury, when hearts were beating 
high with alternate hope and fear, and ‘ L dings from 
Sebastopol’ formed the absorbing subject* of thought 
in every English breast, for one short we^k England 
turned from the awful drama which was being enacted 
»»’the Crimea, in order to welcome hearfi. and 
Sul the imperial ally w^ose tnfops were so gkllantly 
sharing with our own the burden an dt' heat of the day. 
On this occasion was that in the Crystal Jjfcilace the 
Queen of GrdUt Britain presented her imperial guests 
to twenty tli^usanrl of tier subjects, and in this, the 
most <»fii*joal moment of the war, the French alliance, 
thus embodied, met with qprdial adherence from the 
assembled multitude. 

Thirteen months passed on — Sebafitopol had fallen, 
peace, dearly purchased by the life-blood of her heroes, 
had been restored to Europe, anh onoe more the 
Crystal Palace thronged with an eager crowd — for 
tliwe,, as the Times observes, and not by the herald 
in the streets of London, was made tke true Pro- 
clamation of Peace. f 

%A, brilliant and imposing pageant was that presented 
to our gaze on the 20th of April 1855. ‘ During 
two hours, an expectant and gaily-dressed multitude 
thronged the terrace in front of the Palace, and happy 
were? those who could find«a resting-placG on the stone- 
Sjfe&ps leading fromlone ascending platform to another. 
f At length, the cry, ‘They are coming! they are com- 
ing ! ’ passed from mouth to mouth ; and every eye was 


bent with^anxious and longjng gaze upon the balcony, 
iraperied with crimson cloth, which had been erected 
fbr the Queen and her august visitors. There was 
a few moments’ hush amongst the dense masses upon* 
tli& terrace ; but when Queen Victoria, led by 
Napolenn III., and the impress Eugdnie, leaning on 
Prince Albert, Btepped forth upon the balcony, an 
overwhelming burst of joy and applause burst from 
the twenty thousand spectators of this great historic 
scene, ^gain and again was the air rent with accla- 
mation of welcome, mingled with cries of ‘Vive 
l’Empereur — vive lTmperatrice !* H 

riThc last occasion, probably, on which Louis Napoleon 
«Jiad appeared amidst an English crowd, was’ on the, 
10th of April 1848, when, as special constable, he 
helped to maintain the cause of order — a cause so dear 
to the heart of eve^ true Briton. Now, as emperor 
of thp French, as ally of our gracious Queen, and 
though last, perchance not least, as a self-made man, 
was Napoleon welcomed by the English nation ; whilst 
libs lovely and graceful empress shared with our own 
beloved Queew* the plaudits of the people. ® 

No sooner had the august party retired from the 
balcony, than there was a general rusli towards the 
Palace gltes ; and on finding they were not yet opened, 
many a threat, not c !oud, but deep, was uttered, of 
breaking them open — threats which were met with 
imperturbable sang-froid , by the police. At last the 
desired- moment came ; tfio barriers were removed, and 
on swept the multitude, like ti resistless tide. Bearing 
in mind an obliging suggestion from Mr Grove, the 
secretary of the company, that ‘those who ran fastest 
would have the best seals,’ we hastened onwards to the . 
best of our ability, and were fortunate in obtaining an 
advantageous position near the dais, which was shortly 
afterwards occupied*by the royal am^ imperial party. 
Even the usually imperturbable countenance of Louis 
Napoleon lighted up with satisfaction as he courteously 
acknowledged the enthusiastic reception of the crowd ; 
and never shall we forget the graceful and gracious 
movement with which 'Queen Victoria led forward her 
sister sovereign, as if presenting her to the brilliant 
assemblage ; or the gentle charm of manner with which 
the , Empress Eugdnie responded to the admiring 
plaudits of the multitude. 

Thus was celebrated in the People’s Palacg^the 
festival of our alliance with France?— one which, even 
in the midst of war, was felt to be the augur of better 
and surer triumphs than can be achieved by the sword 
of the warrior or the skill of the successful general. 

Of a more earnest and solemn,’ but not less imposing 
character was the Peace Festival, celebrated in the 
Crvstal Palace oil the bth of May 185G. # 

The gloomy aspect of the morning inspired fears 
that the weather might prove less auspicious than it 
usually does on occasions graced by the presence of 
Queen Victoria. Still, however, train after train of 
well-filled carriages started from Loriflon Bridge ; and 
when the doors of the Palace opened at eleven o’clock, 
the waiting crowd rapidly poured into the building, 
and every seat which commanded an advantageous 
view of the dais and centre transept was quickly filled, 
witli the exception of that portion of the north gallgry 
which was reserved for the families of peers and a tevr 
other favoured individuals. 

Four hours dragged on their weary length. So dense 
was the throng that no one could venture to leave his 
seat without tlftr risk of losing his place, and thus 
being deprived of the sight he had perhaps come far 
to enjoy; whilst every attempt to rise on the part of 
^hose who occupied the foremost seats was put down 
by cries from the less fortunate portion of the crowd 
— particularising some feature , of dress or personal 
appearance: ‘Down with bridal-bonnet 1 ’ ‘Down 
•with well-looking-man ! * ‘ Down witli blue parasol ! * 

&c. j and these home-thrusts, if unattended to, were 


enforced by an occasional discharge of ltarmlesl misfiles, Madame Rude&dorff, l\lj[ and Mrs Lockey, and Mr 

in the Bhape of half-pence, &c., which quickly brought* Thqpas : • 

the offenders to reason. • ■ , . Al - A , - , 


At length, however, the attention of tj.e crowd was Hear them. Lord, in tlu* d J of trouble : 

attracted by more stirring sights and sounds.. Ae God of Jacob do Thou d( $ nd thfm _ 

bands, winch were playing inta raised orchcstnrsbehind o preserve them, ami keep them * pice. ■ 

the dais, were hushed, and from the further end of the Le {, them be blessed upon the earth 

aisle the air of See the Conquering Hero Comes , and the * 

measured tread of troops, fell upon our ear. The veiled A pause ensues ; and then, whilst the bands play 
Scutari Monument at first conctaled them fropi vi< Beethoven’s Funeral March, the Scutari lVToimment 
but in a few' moments, a noble body of the ColAs^ream is slowly uaveiled. The tall granite obelisk, wsth*the 
Guards entered the central transept, amidst the deafen- weeping angels at its base, and surrounded by the 
ing cheers of the crowd ; and at intervals they we>e comrades of those in whose memory the monument at 
followed by other bands of Crimean troops -the Scots*,, Scutari is to be erected,* awakened many a saddening 
Fusiliers, Grenadiers, Artillery, &c., each man wearing recollection ; and as the thoughts of the spectator? 
upon his breast the medal so bravely earned during were carried hack to those sickening scenes of de^th 
nights of watchful toil and days of hard-fought victory, and devastation, most truly were fche aspirations j 
Many a eountenanco there bore traces of suturing natural to sucli a moment expressed : Jie lines set 
which told more eloquently than any words eoulfi to a J ssian air, and worthily rendered by Madamo 
speak all those gallant men had suffered and endured Budersdorff* accompanied ifi The second verse* by 
whilst fighting for their country and their Queen ; bdt Mr aud JV^rs Lockey — • • m 
their bearing still bespoke the resolute r #pirit within, 

which no danger could ever daunt, nor any sufferings " inMN ' 


| As each body of men advanced, they ttfoie their 
j places at either side of the dai% forming a guard of 


God, the all-terrible! King who onjainost 
Great winds Thy chariot, tin* lightnings Thy swore?! 
Shew forth Thy pity on high where Thou reignest ; 
Givi 1 to us peace m our time, () Lord ! 


honour which reached on one side to the Scutari u,vt ‘ 10 us 111 UU1 ‘ Tim ^ ” J ' om 1 
Monument, on the other, to t|p Penee Trophy. Each Go(] all _ mOTcifuI , Kartll Ualll fovsaKon 
of these gigantic structures, reaching to the roof of T| 0 n,les«..lnos S slighted Thy word; 

the Palace, was -veiled by a not very picturesque Bid not Thy wrath iu Ha terrors arakeu; 

drapery of sailcloth. Imagination, however, had only Give to us J, eaoe in oul . timc 0 Lord! 

the more room to expatiate on their anticipated per- 

fections; and patiently— or ■np'U^H ,/ , as the case So shall Thviel.ildron, in thankful devotion, 

might be— the crowd awaited tlieuftuig ot the Lau<* Him who saved them horn peril abhorred, 

curtain. ^ • Singing in chorus from ocean to ocean, * < 

The long-desired hour at lengtu arrived. -At half- Peace to the nations, and praise to the Lord, 
past three o’clock, a cheer from with ut told that Her # n. p. Ohorley. 

Majesty, with lier accustomed punctuality, had reached . , 

the gate of the Palace. K anther moment, ti. • band *ow followed a more joyous ceremony. Another veil 
struck up God Save the Uaee> , the vast assemblage rose «aa raised, •and the Veuve Trophy, facing the Scutari 
from their seats, and the royal ^arty ascended the dais. Monumei.., was unfolded to our view amidst enthu- 
The Queen was on this occasion accompanied by a siastic \ jrsts of applause, and the triumphant Btrains 
complete family party, and a happy, then ud b' English- of 7 Ink Britannia played by the congregated bands, 
looking famiiv they were : the Duchess of Jvcnt, Prince Unit Bar^n Marochetti s Peace Trophy is open to 
Albert, the Luke of Cambridge, IVinee of Wales and criticism, few will deny; but the figure of l’eace which 
Pri **5 Alfrcn- •> two fetter clad in Highland costume ; crowns its Summit, <*ad in white and golden drapery, 
whilst the Princess Royal and Princess ‘ lice were lllJ ''earing a green olive-branch in her hand, lias a 
dressed in emerald green— we hoped out ot -npliment >*»nty of expr.-vs on whTel^wonld redeem many faults, 
to the sister isle. These formed the foremost figures of Besides, criticu n w as happily not the prevalent feeling 
the group: whilst on either side stood some of Her' of the r»iou*«'n- ; and unmingled satisfaction seemed to 
Majesty’s chief officers of state in court-drosses, an -1 1 rclT ' rri mnqp^st the crowd as gradually the tumult 
bearing their wands of office. There, too, stood Hir iced, nd tlv clear full voices of Madame Jiudera- 


• -iced, nd tiu clear full voices of Madame Jiuders- 

Josepli Paxton, the magician 'at whose bidSing |he JUl1 * ' 1 l T ng. Iieard rningling^n l 

wondrous structure in which we were assembled had tIie briet, but ch unng duet^j Judas Maccabams- 
sprung into existence. Grouped on each side of the dais < ^ lonely Veace, with plenty frowned, 

appeared a brilliant band of officers, naval and military, v ; c S p n . at { thy blessings all around ; 

covered for thf nvjBl part with decorations; whilst in Lot ileecy flocks the lylls adorn, ’ 

many instances mutilated arm or the languid step \ r valleys smile with wavy con# • 

told that the badge of honour had not been idly earned. ” c '*** 

From amongst this gallant band the Queen’s eye During the paufo whigli followed thig duet, 


Gc \ spread thy blessings all artaind ; 

Lot ileecy flocks the lylls adorn, 

A 1 valleys smile with wavy con# • 

c '*** 

During the paufe whigh followed thig duet, the 


quickly singled out Sir Edmund Lyons, ^nd a message Queen held brief consultation with her royal cousin, 
was despatched to the brave old man, who promptly and ‘lien, in .obc mcc as it appears to Her Majesty’s 
obeyed the royal summons. The moment he appeared suggv ^tion the whole of the troops defiled past the 
on the dais, the Queen, with gracious cordiality, advanced dais, as if passing*n review before her. It was evident, 
to meet him, holding out her hand; and then, turning as the bravo fellows marched past,^tbat the Queen’s 
round, she seemed to present her children to the veteran, observant eye was attracted by one and another who 
who, with an air of mingled affection and respect, shook had prohibit on some former occasion been pointed 
hands with the youthful group. WfiiL: this episode out to her assaying distinguished himself in the war; 
was going on. repeated cheers bespoke the hearty sym- for more .than once she pointed towards some indifri- 
pathy felt by the people with the mark of distinction doV seedier, and then turned inquiringly towards the 
conferred by their Sovereign on the noble old man, who Duke of Cambridge, who stood by her side. 

Was still mourning the loss of a heroic son fal en in the The bands # during this interval played our own 

service of bis country. But now the buzz and stir ! r * 

of tbis vast' human hive ii i hushed, and in sweet and ^ , * ur „ adorSi perhapli , carccIy need t ‘ b< lnformed ^ the 
Solemn Strains those beautiful words from the oratori# monurn ant in the Crystal Palace is only a faO-bUnllS of the one 
Of Eli are borne to our ears, sung as a quartett by designed by Baron Marochetti, to be erected at Scutari. 
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national airs, as well as tho\pe Of IVaAco, Russia, tfiiyl 
Sardinia ; thus mingling in the sweet sounds of J)ar- 
niony strains dear to the hearts of nations, so recently 
at variance tfith each ot^er^ * * 

Tins stirring scenefso rich in varied interest as well 
as deep eijjotiops, was compressed into the sj^ace of one 
brief hour. 1 ‘At half-past four o’clock, her Majesty 
rose from her seat, and once again was she greeted by 
an outburst of prolonged and enthusiastic cheering 
from the multitude*— a demonstration of Royalty which 
slip acknowledged \y advancing to the fiont <fr the 
dais, where she courtosied thrice in graceful lowliness 
to the assembled throng, gazing around her the while 
witlj a look expressive of grateful affection — a look 
9 Ucn as a woman and a sovereign only could bestow. 
v Thus ended the Peace Festival of a festival not 
clodded like the former one with anticipations of a 
coming struggle, nor saddened by the expectation of 
blood-stained •victories, but rich r in hopes for the 
future— a future of peaefi and-enterprise, in which we 
trust our only rivalry wMi < tiler nations w^l be one 
of progress — a rivalry in which fvery energy will bo 
directed' towards undertakings connected with the 
wellbeing and lwppiness of mankind, the prosperity 
of every kindred and of every tongue on the face of € 
the whole earth. 


ELECTRO SILVER AND GOLD PLATING 
AT HOME. 

In the number of this Journal for January 12, we 
introduced to our readers a sirnple f and easy mode 
of performing the operations connected ydth the 
> abofe-narned newly discovered art. We now propose 
to make a few supplementary observations respecting 
the electro-silver plating, and then to describe the 
method of gilding by the same process. 

In our former paper, we observed that- old silver, 
or any other which comes to band, may be dissolved 
in nitric acid, and then, by the addition of # salt and 
water, precipitate^ in the form of chloride, rc-dissolvcd 
in the solution of prussiate of potash, and so the silver 
bath prepared. But it may be %s well to 4 give here a 
regular formula, which, selected from a great number, 
will be found in practiej #o answer all the ends 
in view. Silver, converted into chloridj, 1 ounce; 
prussiate of potash, 10 ounces ; soft water, 2 quarts — 
to be boiled together in a new clean tin* vessel (or 
copper *well tinned) for half an hour. 4 * 

Tin many cases, the operator qpay i^ot mtvc tinfc for 
making the chloride by dissolving* tly* silver in nitric 
acid, in which cit.se lie can purchase at a*jruggist’s 
the crystallised nitrate of silver, which is but little more 
expensive, ai*il far less •troublesome. It should be 
disBol wm\ rn a decanter with just as much soft water 
as is necessary to effect the solution, and then the 
decanter filled with strong salt apd water, which 
■will precipitate the silver in the form of chloride. 

Supposing this formula to be adapted, an ounce of 
crystallised nitrate of silver converted into chloride 
will answer all the purpose of an ounce of metallic 
silver* It is even possible that the cklofide itself 
might be procured ready made; but we* have always 
mftde it *|u one or other of the above mod^s for our 
(K ,own qj|£. f 1*1 using the nitrate, care must be tafien 
that Solution docs not touch the fingers before 
tli^fdt is added, as it leaves a black mark, although 
otherwise harmles(, Neither the chloride nor # the 
metallic bgLth is subject to this objection. , 

; As these papers are intended solely for unscientific 


perslms, who have not hittyerto considered the process 
Sis capable of being introduced jn to domestic economy, 
Are shall now offer a few remarks on the comparative 
vnjue of different metals as bases for the plating, and 
the solt of preparation most suitable for each. 

As observed in our form Or article, copper and brass 
are plated with the utmost facility, and only require 
a clean bright surface. A great variety of articles now 
manufactured in .brassimay be bought at a cheap rate, 
and syUered with great advantage. We may enume- 
rate needle-cases, match-boxes, thimbles, inkstands, 
rJading-lamps, candlesticks, haud-beljs, &c., AH such 
^articles as these, when strongly plated, can be used 
with the same comfort and cleanliness as silver itself; 
but — we repeat it — the whiter metals, or rather 
meta^ic compounds, now known as ‘substitutes for 
stiver,’ answer a far better purpose than brass or 
copper for spoons, forks, and other table utensils. 
A‘gain, the more nearly these compounds approach the 
colour of sikrtT, the better ; for if the natural colour 
of the base be red, yellow, or yellowish, the least 
abrasion of the plating at the edges is at Once visible, 
anil th c % took of the thing is completely spoiled. On 
the other hand, th%> superior and whiter sorts, as 
argentine, do not shew a partial loss of plating; and 
this is, in \>ur opinion, a, very decided advantage. In 
fact, wo should, as a rule, recommend only the better 
sorts ; although wheVe the inferior ones are already in 
use, we should make no objection to their being plated. 

We come now to the important subject of pre- 
paration. We have btfibre observed that the metals 
we speak of as 1 substitutes * are all, as it were, 
averse to. the process of plating electrically and \ 
that without a peculiar preparation the increased J 
thickness of the coating of silver is obtained at the ' 
expense of its adherence. A very thin coat will often 
stand mid wear out fairly Jn use; whereas, if it had 
been thickened considerably, it would in a few weeks 
have scaled off, to the great discomfort and annoyance | 
of the operator. It comes then to this, that without 
the preparation we arc about to describe, such goods, 
in domestic use, should be replated at stated intervals, 
it being less troublesome to renew the process from 
time to time, and he content with a thin plating* man 
to risk the danger of seeing it all* scale off 4 if more 
strongly done. 

Many of our readers will be aware that, before the 
discovery of the electric process, plating, as it is impro- 
perly called, was executed by the aid of mercury. 
What is called an amalgam was formed of silver and 
mgreuryf and rubbed *t>n the object to be- silvered; 
afterwards the mercury was driven off by heat, and the 
operation concluded by burnishing the silver which 
remained. This is a very troublesome, expensive, and 
fearfully unwholesome system, and its disuse is a nyd 
blessing. It often happens, however, tflat there is some 
one good point in a system which, as a whole, .is bad, 
and so it is here. There is a way of employing the 
principle of a mercurial amalgam in connection with 
our present system, without which the latter must, as 
we think, have stopped far short of perfection ; whjJo 
the disadvantages of the old method are altogether 
avoided. 

In order to realise this desirable result, it Js only 
necessary to attend to the following directions 1 Take 
a blob of mercury, * about the size pf a garden pea, put 
it in a phial bottle which will hold, when fail 4 two 
ounces of water ; pour on the mercury a few drops of 
qitric acid, avoiding the fumes of the. bottle, and go cm 
adding a few drops at a time nntil the mercury is all i 
decomposed; then fill .up the bottle with soft water. 
This liquid is a nitrate of mercury in solution, and it 
■should be lightly laid on the surface of all the metals 
of which we have been speaking, by using a small j 
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jti 4 njting-brush. - When covered, the surface mujt he 
well rubbed with a rag, 4 nd this process covers th$ 
object with ail infinitely thin coating of mercury, 
which guarantees the perfect metallic adherence of the 
two metal£ to be brought in contact. It has, besiofcs, 
the very great advantage of^shortening the process of 
cleaning by other methods, as, without it, it is almost 
impossible to get the articles so clean and bright all 
over as to insure a good result. 

Many persons are aware that formerly the process of 
silvering w^as carried on by the aid of an ifrualgam 
of mercury ; and objections have accordingly* been 
made to this preparation, as being a return more qr 
less to the old system. Wo notice this in passing 
merely to assure our readers that there is nothing in'* 
what we have recommended that is liable to the 
objection, if rightly t understood. The quantity of 
mercury is infinitesimally small, and there is no occa- 
sion to get rid of it by fire, as in the other sj^ten^; 
nor have we found it at all necessary to bring the 
plated goods to a red heat, with the view to im- 
proving their colour. We are vain enough to think 
we can shew articles of our own manipulation, nicrcu- 
rially prepared, w'hich have received no treatment 
since they left the ‘bath’ but a rub up wifc’ tripoli 
powder, and yet which, for whiteness and brilliancy, 
might satisfy the most fastidious? 

As it is our desire that this paper, laV»n in con- 
nection wdth the former one'«i the same topic, should 
be a sufficient guide to the domestic practice of 
electro-plating, wc shall now offer a few further hints 
as to the sort of vessels which are best suited for 
holding the liquids technically * ailed ‘ baths.* 

We have said that new tin vessels - suer well ; hut 
this is only true w hen the tinning is quite pc feet. If 
there is any flaw— as there often ij -which Exposes the 
iron to the action of the liquid, decomposition soon 
takes place. It is, therefore, the bes- plau to gitfc the 
tin vessel three coats of a paint composed of pjt‘h dis- 
solved in spirit of turpentine, nd well laid on inside 
and outside. We may use alscyi composition of bees- 
wax, resin, and yellow oelirc. Of course, when vessels 
of delft- ware or glass can be had of the requir d shape 
and size, they are preferable; but brow* \ me should 
never be used without painting as above, it being of a 
porous nature 

qwn piwit practice is to use a largo open- 
mouthed glass jar, which stands in a vese; of tin, to 
save the liquid in case of fracture. This is a safe and 
convenient arrangement for small articles ; but we are 
disposed to think that a bath of pewter made expressly 
for the purpose, and about the size and shape of an 
ordinary gallon, would be the nn^si complete brgh which * 
could be devised. It would not be subject to fract.frc 
or decomposition, and could be made of the exact 
dimensions required. At the same time, w’c may once 
more observe that a delft foot-bath, which is easily 
found, leaves nulling to desire when ^Lhc liquid is 
prepared on a scale sufficient to fill it; in such a 
case, two piles may be necessary. 

As to gilding, we shall briefly state our own method. 
We usually tako two tumbler -glasses, and fill one 
nearly with a solution of white cyanuret of potash, 
atid the other with a solution^ of sulphate of copper ; 
W ^connect, by a piece of soft copper "wire, a foot long, 
a thin piece of gold and a penny-piece; wo suspend 
the gold in the potash solution, and the penny in the 
copper ; we set up. in the copper solution, the pile, wdth 
glass tube, salt-water, and zinc, as betoie described; 
suspend the* object to be gilt in the potash liquid by a 
thiiiicbpper wire, and connect this w ire with the zinc 
of the "pile iti the other glass. In this way the object 
will trtke the gilding in a little time; more stowdy at 
first thrift afterwards. The liquor to be kept for 
further use.' The gold to bo chosen of the colour 
desired. f At present, we use an old Genoese demi-* 

pistole. If anf copper iJ in the gold, the object w^ll 
nave a dark look on coming out of the bath, which 
dislppears on its being rubben with tripoli. About 
a» hour gives a vefy strong gilding in a general way. 

• 

THE KNIGHT-MAYORS OF* .Q ARKAT. 
Whoever lias travelled from Wandsworth to* Tooting 
has passed through the once celebrated village of Garrat. 

It ajvpears tlrat about a century ago the inhabitants 
of this plase were possessed of certain common*rights, 
which were then threatened with invasion. Who the 1 
aggressors were, our authority does not inform us ;* but 
in the contest that ensued, the villagers were success- 
ful; and to celebrate their triumph, they resolved on 
electing a mayor, whom also, after a fashion of their 
own, they determined upon lcni gifting. n hjj ceremony 
wm aj ed to lie Repeated at every general election 
of parliament. No resolution could bo more accept- 
able to tl -t publicans aifd feinArs of the neighbourhood ; 
and, accordingly, tho Garrat elections became popular 
festivities, to winch great numbers of people regularly 
repaired, and which were made the occasion of \ui 
infinite deal of jollity. I 

Wlmt is more remarkable, in the course of a short 
time a political interest became ^attached to the 
proceedings. The shrewd partisans and wits of the 
day saw how these elections might he turned into 
‘political capital;’ and such men as Wilkes, Foote, 
and Garrick are named as hawng written some of the 
addresses, amusingly and exaggerative!,}' exhibiting 
the defects of the system of statesmanship then in 4 , 
the ascendancy. The publicans, however, and the 
general populace cared more fof the merry-makings 
than the patriotic teachings; and it was out of regard 
to i lie fornyr, as the most interested parties, that the 
mayors o' Garrat continued to he elected for some 
years. 

The mayors chosen shed an appropriate lustre 
on tlieir office The more sliabfiy, deformed, and 
eccentric the .andidute, the greater were his chances 
of success. # The eaificst dignitary of whom there is 
any record was a eertay Sir John Harper, described 
as *a fellow oi infinite llirtb, dirt, and deformity, 
whose ordinary occupation w as that of an itinerant 
vender of bn •k-dust.’ His elevation to the mayoralty 
limat Orally * ive dignity to 1 ie brick-dus^ t&adc, <> 
.mu/nsp e^jjlt? c *1100*8 with a > fiition. They hu} 
the glory and sa'in-i action of Rousting that their friend 
and guild-*' -otlic? Str John sat, ‘ \vh gn not sufficiently 
sober to 1 atr 1 ,’ during two successive parliaments. 

Sir John, moreover, w as not githout his qualifications 
of an in tel 1 .mil sort; as maybe secn^rcm if single 
specimen of Ins nguly wit on the ‘most interesting 
occasion of his life.’ It ifappeued fhat while on the 
husti igs, during V o period of his first election, a dead 
cat v.* thrown at him, which led a companion to 
express sonic dis^list at the unpleasant odour of the 
animal. ‘ That is not to he wmderM at,* observed Sir 
John: ‘you see it is a pole (poll) cat.* Not a» bad 
pun, surely, ^uj: a brick-dust vender : we have heard 
worse from honourable gentlemen standing for # a 
county. AYc regret that history lias preserved no 
more of the worthy knight’s facetiae but the memory ** 1 
of # his ‘infinite’ jocularity seems to rest securely' on 
• . 

i 

* Dr Doran’s Knight* and their Days, a curious, amusing* and 
iivtrucfive book. * 
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tile single instance quoted. JLs the fan ! jus ‘one- speech 
Hamilton’ maintained a liffi-long reputation on tfio 
merit of his first and only oration in the HouA of 
Commons, s#> Sir John Harper, knight and mayor*of 
Garrat, lives in lingeririfc tradition on the credit of a 
single jest; 

But, as Em'erson has instructed us, every man’s 
action iq,as a circle, which admits of other circles being 
drawn around it. After sitting, ‘when not sufficiently 
sober to stand,’ during two parliaments, Sir John was 
unexpectedly out-circled. An uglier, dirtier, <’more 
deformed, and merrier fellow than himself was dis- 
covered, and clamorously elected in his place. This 
lucky personage -was Sir Jeffrey Duustan. He was 
hunfch-backed like JKsop, and could tell as many' 
tales, though not always with moral applications. By 
calling or profession, he was a dealer in old wigs — for 
the time we have now to do with wa^oeforo men had 
relapsed into Jhe custom of wearing their own hair— 
and from his business* of* hawking his wares about the 
streets, he had acquired^n ^iil^sual facility of speech. 
This acquirement he turned to account in winning the 
suffrages of mankind. lie nevei appeared in public 
with his wig-bag^pn his shoulder, without .being followed 
a crowd, whom he delighted with liis drolleries — 
directed chiefly against men in power, who, it musf 
he confessed, had weak points sufficiently assailable. 
While Sir Jeffrey was mayor, the 1’rench Revolution 
broke out, and ntade him a rank republican ; and the 
freedoms of the times gave so much liberty to his 
tongue as to bring him ultimately into difficulties. 
The bold knight grew too political, and even actually 
seditious, in hi9 street-orations, and, as a consequence, 
was committed to prison for ‘ treasonable practices.’ 
This occurred in 1793, when the French revolutionists 
were carrying all before them, to the great alarm of 
everybody on this Bide the Channel who had anything 
to lose from the spread of revolutionary principles. 
Sir Jeffrey’s incarceration was therefore an event 
which gave no particular surprise. But' it increased 
his popularity; and he gained with many the easy 
reputation of a martyr in the cause of liberty. It 
had, however, the effect of taming the spirit of the 
formerly chivalrdhs mayor ; and his prudence in 
speech was the cause of his speedy downfall in the 
popular estimation. When lie* ceased t«> be wittily 
vituperative against the government and the promi- 
nent conventional abuses, hd' ceased to be valued by 
his constituents at Garrat. He had been three times 
elected by that motley and miscellaneous* assemblage, 
but at length he was successfully opposed and defeated, 
under charge of personal dishonesty. 1 The pure 
electors of Garnft, it is said, could *h^ve endured a 
mere political traitor ; but* as they quaintly remarked, 
they ‘ could not a-bear a petty lirccnist ; ’ and so Sir 
Jeffrey Dunstan^as figuratively sent to Cdymtry. 

It is related of an eminent Speaker of tlie British 
parliament tjjat, on cealing to be Speaker, he claimed 
to be^gadp a peer, on the plea that it was not becom- 
ing that lie, who had once occupied the chair , should 
ever be reduced to stand upon the floor of the House 
of Commons. He might, of course, have avoided what 
he objected to by quietly retiring intd private life ; 
hut that was an alternative to which he had no manner 
of inclination. t The ministry of the day therefore con- 
sented to make a peel* of him, and he was politely 
pas Ad' on to the floor of the Upper Hoi^e. There 
WA3, uhhappily, no higher place to whi/ih Sir Jeffrey 
Runstan could aspire, on being out-voted from hjs 
mayoralty; but, in a similar spirit to the* Speaker’s, 
*he declined ng to an inferior position. Having 

fallen tcoMQbffl f height he occupied as knight find 
tnayoT wpffeat, what then was left for Sir Jeffrey ? 
it appesfra, hint the spiritual exaltation that 
from strong drink 1 He accordingly got as 4 
yitSKolc' as a lord/ was never again Been sober, and, 


e ygar following that of his disgrace, died of gin 
Imd disappointed ambition. 1 One hopes the earth rests 
lightly on his bones, and that he is amply recompensed 
for his loss of popular appreciation, by his having 
gained what so many aspiring persons long for without 
obtainyig — a name in history 1 

His successor was Sir liarry Dimsdale, a ‘mutilated 
muffin- seller/ whose tenure of office, though brilliant, 
was brief, and who has the melancholy glory of 
having been the lasf of the illustrious line of the 
knight/mayors of Garrat. Not that there was any 
difficulty in procuring further candidates ; hut there 
^as no longer the same liberality on the part of 
gentlemen and publicans in furnishing the requisite 
‘horse-nails’ for securing their election. Originally, 
the inhabitants had made up a purse among themselves 
for the purpose of protecting their contested common 
rights ; and when their lawsuit was ended, and they 
ty?gan to elect their mayors, the publicans contributed 
money, in order that the attractions of something like 
m fair might be added to the ceremony. A hundred 
years ago, ^qd later, the peerage did not« disdain to 
patronise the proceedings, and the day of election was 
a holiday for many thousands of persons. Never 
before otr since have such multitudes assembled at the 
appointed place of gathering, -nor the roads thereto 
been so blocked up f by carts and carriages. There 
you migte see honourable members on horseback, 
and dustmen on donkey, scrambling for the roadway, 
just as may happen now on going down to Epsom 
races. Hundreds of thousands sometimes assembled, 
and, through the sweltering crowd, the candidates, 
dressed like chimney-sweeps on May-day, or in some 
moek-lieroic fashion, were brought to the hustings 
in the carriages of noblemen, drawn by half-a-dozen 
horses — {he ownew themselves occasionally conde- 
scending to be the drivers ! Alas r for the altered 
relations of men and things in these later generations! 
But tl\e ‘great world spins for ever down the ringing 
grooves of change.’ So Aianged, indeed, is all this 
fraternising of the peerage with the populace, that 
nothing now remains of it, save what we may some- 
times see at a general election for members to serve 
in parliament, v lien the horses of a popular candidate 
are taken from his carriage, and he is dragged in 
triumph through the streets by a number of ‘freemen/ 
with faces indifferently acquainted with soap^uud 
water ! 

It was a specialty of the candidates for the 
mayoralty of Garrat, that they were invariably ready 
to ‘swear to anything.’ (In these days of purity 
of election, I cannot be wrong in calling this a 
specialty notwithstanding the ili-natured opinion of 
g<fme persons who affirm that other candidates are 
quite as complaisant.) Be this as it may, the Garrat 
candidates promptly swore to anything desired, and 
made unlimited promises about reforming everything. 
Each electorVas at the same time* required to take 
a prescribed oath, ‘ upon a brick-bat.’ It was the 
fashion for the candidates to figure tinder pseu- 
donyms. Thus, at one election, Sir Jeffrey Duustan 
was opposed by Lord Twonkum, Squire Biowmedown, 
and Squire Gubbings. "His lordship was the Garrat 
grave-digger, whoso private name was Gardener ; %nd 
the squires w r ere respectively a waterman named 
Willis, and Master Simmonds, a Southwark publican. 
Sir Jeffrey^ on presenting himself, spoke boldly on 
the nature of his qualifications and Intentions. JIe 
referred to hiB immense estate ‘ in tho Me of Mian/ in 
proof of the solidity of his property ; announced Ms- 
design of relieving the king of his present want of 
*monev, by abolishing its use; engaged to keep Ma 
promises while it was his interest to do so ;and 
promised the ladies to introduce a bill for annulling 
marriages-^ all which, he said, ‘ifith remarkable logic, 

< haust greatly increase the 'influence of the crown* 


and lower Indian bonds/ He did not pretend jbat, insignificant infill res^ec^ as any other obscure village 
if elected, he should altogether avoid place -hunting^ ifi the kingdom, were it f not for the lustre it derives 
but intimated that his ambition was limited to thf , froA the subject of the present iti story, 
governorship of Duck Island or the bishopric of — % — * — . — 

Durham. The latter was mentioned for the purpose ■rook nr A in n r t'tst* a m v t? t r A 

of enabling the invisible-sorted knight to a t\d that BOOK-MAKING IN»AMERICA. 

he was ‘ fond of a clean shift and lawn sleeves/ It is somewhat alarming to know that *tju* fiumber of 

The candidates were under the obligation of con- houses now actually engaged in the publishing of books, 
ducting themselves throughout the contest according ™t including periodicals, amounts to more thVn three 
to the rules of honour and nobleness. When Sir hundred. About three-fourths of those arc engaged in 
Jeffrey Dunstan opposed Sir Jonn Harper, tilth's were B° s top, New York, Philadelphia, ami Baltimore ; fche 
five other candidates, all of whom were allowed a ^ lancG beii^ divided between Cincinnati, Buftolo, Alburn, 
hearing, and were otherwise considered to be entitled Albany, Louisville, Chicago, St Louis and a few other 
to the courtesy which is due from one gentleman t‘o >'' accs - lh “?. a,e “? re , than three booksellers 

J _ ..... . 0 _ .1 TJtlm niur^nco t.lm 1111I1 hVjfinns fit t.liPHn .-{(mi. linyirlnc fififin 


another. These five celebrities have been thus des-" 1 
cribed : * Sir William Blaze, of high rank in the army, 
a corporal in the city train-bands ; Admiral Sir Chris- 


who dispense the publications of those 300, besides ^jOOO 
or 7000 apothecaries, grocers, and hardware-dealers who, 
connect literature with drugs, molasses, and nails. 

The best printing In Anicrio," is probuqiy now done in 


topher Dash wood, known to many who has (sic) felt Cainbri(lt?e ./ til6 q£ st c loth-bindh/ in B • OtHi ; and the 
the weight of his hand on then shoulders, and shSwinp bcg . md m0r0( 0 in Ncrt . Y ork and Philadelphia. In 
an execution m the other ; Sir William Swallowtad, an thcso two j atter sty]o8j we are aS ^. t a ] 01 ,g. distance ffom 
eminent merchant, who supplies most of the gardener n ey day, the pride of Sfcqdo-. ' His finish is supreme. 
_a. 1 . There is nothing between it ami perfection. 


with Btrawberry-baskets ; Sir John Gnjwpost, who There Is ii&thing between it and perfection, 
carries his traffic under his left arm, and whose general Books have multiplied to such an extent in our country, 
cry is, “twenty-five if you win, and five if you lose;” that it now takes 750 paper-mills with 2000 engines in 
and Sir Thomas Nameless, of reputation ui^ ntion- constant operation, to supply the printers, who work day 
able/ We quote from Dr Doran, from whose recently %nd night, endeavouring to keep their engagements with 
published work on Knights cine? their Days we have publishers. These tireless mills produced 270,000,000 
obtained the rest of these particulars. Tlie^quotation, pounds of paper the past year, which immense supply lias 
however, is made by the doctor from some previous sold for about 27,000,000 dollars. A pound arid a quarter 
authority — apparently contemporary with the events of rags are required for a pound of papoi, and 400,000,000 
under description. The only instance in which gentle- pounds were therefore consumed in this way last year, 
manly courtesy on the part of a candidate is said to The cost ot manufacturing a twelvemonth’s supply of 
have been forgotten, occurred on t! e occasion of Sir P :1 P cr for the United States, aside from labour and rags, is 
Jeffrey’s first election. The offender - ’s the aforesaid computed at 4,000*000 dollars. 

Sir John Harper, his predecessor in the m-voralty. S , ome of a }* "*** required to launch a popular 
Sir John’s temper was doubtless ry'Sed by tfie'opposi- "° rk “V gathered from Messrs Longman s Ledger, 
tion he had to contend witli, and thus, losing command * ll0SC report that when 2o,000 cop.es of Mr 

Of ho hi. Min. « in nrmnnr t., Macaulays tw0 rcucnt volumes 'Vbnt flying all abroad 


tion he had to extend with, and thus, losing command 
of himself, he encouraged Lis squ^ o in armour t.) 
insult liis most popular opponent. But this w-s not 
allowed to pass with jmp’%c.ity. The insulted knight 
appealed to the usages of the elation, and the offender 


from Paternoster How, no less than 5000 reams of paper, 
six 1 , 0 ns pasteboard, and 7000 yards of calico were 
swallowed up* 

Most © the large publishing-houses now stereotype 


was thereupon compelled to dismount, drop his colours, c ihL ^ thcy illtcnd t0 print . ‘ The eleetrotyping 
walk six times round tho hustings, and numbly ask • ■ - - ■ • 


process is largely employed; and an experiment is now 


pardon for his delinquency^. Sir John, as ..c nave seen, being made in Boston, of which wo Shall hear more at 
also lost hi9 election, returned to a private station, and bonje future tr u% which, if successful, will doorcase the 


leftohis example as a standing admonition against all 
.v ; *A,Aioifcs of the L*vs of noble chivalry. 


expense of stereotyping about one-third. We have lately 
heard that a machine is in use in Now York for type- 


The Sir William Swallowtail, mentioned ; ; the above setting, and that the sccorJfl volume of Mr Irving’s Life of 
enumeration, though never an elected mayor 01 Garrat, Washington was prepared fot the press by its aid. Four 
seems deserving of a passing notice, inasmuch as he hundred ye.'Jfcs ago, a single book of gossiping fiction 
was a man of some originality in his conceptions. Ilf »>as sold bofoi f the palace-gate in the French capital for 
was a basket-maker of Brentford, who, deeming ii 1ft dollars The same amount of matter contained in 


proper, on the occasion of th$ election, to J’ave an i ^pem &voxplpi..< , i>(« Harper no supplies for twenty- 
equipage every way suitable to his calling, Duilt i*is five tents. *qk.s, kowt.er, are not yet out qf 

own carriage, with his own handB, in a Btyle after fashion, for we are all glad to Lfiow that 1700 subscribers 
his own particular taste. It was made of wicker- have ahead* been obtained tor Prolesso^Agassiz s splendid 
work, and was drawn by foifr high hollow-backed nevventeipris- c A ..... 

hprses, wbereru were seated four dwarfiMi boys, fan- • The Harper establishment ^l^t of ^ jmblahing. 

tastically dressed for postilions. The coachman wore hauses - e ° v f[ ’ * an acr0 11 « axton > 

a wicker-hat; and Sir William himself, in picturesque "Ho printed tho.,6 stones of the Trojan war sc^ov* ago, 
i j • ii. i • i t Aw I,- could follow the ex^nayor of New lork in one of his 

arr fJ’ Bea ^ “ * he v « hlcle >, s pPP“ r ‘* d ® d |f“ mominst-rounds in Franklin Square, he would be, to say 

amidst unbounded applause/ All lus ingenuity of ,J t a , ittIe t . , prised . i le would see in one room 
getting-up,’ howeyer, did not avail the worthy knight Ulc flo , oa! f ed with i a weight of 150 ton8 of presses. 
in«the press of the great contest. Sir Jeffrey Dunstan Tho ek . t!trotypin g p roceg g wou id puzzle him somewhat; 
was sbll more popular, and carried the day m the tbo dry i ng and pressing process would startle him; the 
xaco of, oil competitors. Three times, as already said, bustle would make his head a?;he ; and* the stock-room 
was he elected, and then his waning grandeur paled would qn{ ^ fiilish him. An edition of Harper's Mohthly 
before the star of Sir Harry Dims^alc. * After Sir Magazine alome#consists of 160,000 copies. Few persons 
Harry, the mayoralty was extinguished, thus sharing have any idea f how large a number this is as applied 
the fate of aH venerable institutions of which society the, edition of a book. It is computed that if these ; 
has grown tired* Ah' attempt was made to renew the magazines were to rain down, and one man should attempt^ 
saturnalia as lately as 1820, when Sir John Paul Pry to pick them up like chips, it would otake him a fortnight 
presented himself as candidate— 4 in very bad Lnglish,’ to pick up th^ copies of one single number, supposing 
It is said, ‘ and with a similarly qualified success/ The him to pick up one every three seconds, and to work ten 
altered times had no welcome for the olden frolic. So hourt a day. 1 ^ , * 

Ganfct remains without a mayor, and would be an The rapidity with which books are now mawh&ctured 


f 
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» almost incredible. A complete fcopy o# one of Bulwer’s 
novels, published across the Tetter in three volumes* a Ad 
reproduced here in onS, was swept through the prefc in 
New York ip fifty hours, and offered for sale smokjng 
hot in the streets. The* fabulous edifice proposed by a 
Yankee frpm Vermont no longer seems an impossibility. 
4 Build th£ establishment according to my plat/ said lie : 
‘drive a sheep in at«onc end, and he shall immediately 
come oift at the other four quarters of Jamb, a felt hat, 
a leathern^apron, and a quarto Bible.* j 

About one book in ono hundred only is a success, 
when* Campbell, at liteiary festival, toasted Bonaparte 
as a friend of literature because be once bad a bookseller 
shot, ho was a trifle too rough on the trade. It is 
impossible always for a publisher to decide rightly. All 
.publishers are naturally shy of a new manuscript of 
poetry, for instance; for they know by experience that 
the deadest of all dead books is a dead volume of verse. 
Tho sepulchre* of deceased poetry in* Mr Burnham’s 
churchyard of # old hooks in Cornhijl, is the largest bin 
ill Ms establishment. * « 

Some of the best hookf^w have afterwards had ihc 
largest sales, have been, m manuscript, the Hfost widely 
rejected. The novel of Jane i'yn, so much praised by 
Mr Curtis in his lecture this season, was turned away 
fnorn the publishing doors of almost every respectable 
bouse in London, and was pulled by accident out of f# 
publisher’s iron safe, where it bad begun to grow mouldy, 
by the daughter of the bookseller, who had himself 
j forgotten it. Jfythcn was carried by its author, Mr 
Ivinglake, to twenty different houses, till at last, in a fit 
of despair, iie gave the copyright away to an obscure 
bookseller, paying the expenses of publication out of his 
own pocket. • Mr Thackeray's Vanity Fair was rejected 
by Mr Colburn, for whose magazine i| was written, that 
astute gentleman complaining there was no inlgycst in it. 
A New York publisher fought the writer of a now popular 
book from spring to autumn, and at length ga\c in from 
sheer inability to escape importunity longer. After it 
was stereotyped, and before it was printed, lie offered 
every inducement to persuade a brother bookseller to 
take it off his hands, but without success. In despair, lie 
at last published it himself, and the sale went up to L?0,000 
in one season. 

The life of an extensive publisher is of necessity one of 
great labour, botlc-of niiud. and body. 11c begins with 
the author, and cuds only with the purchaser. Between 
these two worthies there lies a wi**ld of detail known only 
to the * Trade.’ Success to the useful craft ! — Boston 
Transcript , April 18, 1 8o(i. t 

[As an additional specimeffof the cleverness of American 
publishers} take the following, which we have Aom a private 
letter: — ‘On the 4th of February, Messrs Phillips, Sampson, 
& Co., of Boston, received from London the crew volumes 
(third And fourth) ©f Macaulay’s History m vjC England, and 

IpulWas produced. 


in seven days an edition of (five Jjiousftt] 

On the 16th, they were offered for sale in Chieaj 
distance of more tjian a thousand miles.**— Fm./A J . J 


CHURCH. 

« r 

I tsuin^t find words to express the intense pleasure I 
have always in first finding iny self, lifter some prolonged 
stay in England, at the foot of the old tower of Calais 
Church. The large neglect, the noble bnsightliness of it ; 
the record of its years written so visibly, y<rt without sign 
of weakness or decay j its stern wmteness and gloom, 
oaten away by the*Channel winds, and overgrown with the 
bitter sea-grasses ; its slates and tiles all shaken and rent, 
and*vet not falling ; its desert of brickwork, full of bolts 
and holes, and ugly fissures, and yet stio/g, like a bare 
wnrock;; carelessness of what any* one thinks or 
Is ahpiifcit, putting forth no claim, having no«beauty # nor t 
pride nor grace ; yet neither asking for pity ; 
arc, useless and piteous, feebly or fondly 
better days ; but useful still, going through its 
work — m some *old fisherman ^beaten gray by 
drawing hki daily nets : so it staiids, with no 
about its past youth, in blanched and meagre 



mas&venqps and serviceableness, gathering human souls 
^together underneath it; the ‘sound of its bells for prayer 
$IU1 rolling through its rents, and the gray peak of it seen 
far across the sea, principal of the three that rise above 
tljg waste of surfy sand and liillocked shore— the light- 
house* for life, and the belfry for labour, and this for 
patiemft and praise .— ItusKuts Modern Painters , vol. iv. 


STANZAS. 

1 jva.i a violet in a lohely shade; 

4 ifd there ho found me for the sunlight pining : 

A lowly woodbine; and he plucked my sweets, 

• Ami fondly placed mo round his strong heart twining; 
A little star in a great heaven of blue ; 

And he looked up from earth, and loved my shining. 

1 was a rosebud with my beauties shut; 

And with love-showers lie set my leaflets swelling : 

• A fair y oung dove ; and in tho darksome wood, 

lie beard my voice my plaintive sorrows telling: 

• A tinkling fountain in a silent dell ; 

And all |y a him my ceaseless tears were wflling. 

I was a dulcet-throat od lark; and oft 

lie watched me from my level field npspringing — 
Straining bis gaze, fearful lest I should flee 

To heaven whilst fn my glorious sky-path winging; 
And as V'hanted in my fluttering flight, 

Drank with still earache blisses of my singing*. 

•• 

Still let me bloom for him a beauteous flower — 

All sweetest charms of form and fragrance blending; 
A joyous bird I ‘11 sing^for his dear sake ; 

ilis guiding star 1 ’ll beam with light transcending; 
And in his soul with tranquil music flow, 

A foiAit of love and rapture never- ending. 

* « J. A. C. 


f WHERE TO GET UNADULTERATED FOOD. 

Fiom the bakery vc passed to the kitchen, where the 
floor nas like a newly cleaned biid-cage, with its layer of 
fresh sand that crunched, as garden-walks are wont to do, 
beneath the feet. line was a strong odour of the steam- 
ing cocoa that one of the assistant-cooks (a piisoncr) 
was busy serving, out of huge bright coppers, into large 
tin pails, like milk-cans. The master-cook was i^the 
ordiuary white jacket and cap, and "the assistants bar/ 
white aprons over their brown convict trousers, so that it 
would have been hard to have told that any were prisoners 
there. The allowance for breakfast ‘is ten ounces of 
bread/ said the master-cook to us, ‘and three- quarters of 
a pint of cocoa, made with three-quarters of an ounce of 
tho soli# flake, and flavoured with two ounces of pure 
idfik and six drachms of molasses. Please to taste a little 
of the cocoa, sir. It’s such as you’d find it difficult to 
get outside, I can assure you ; for the berries are ground 
on the premises by the Steam-engine, and so we can vouch 
for its being ^perfectly pure.’ It struck us as strange 
evidence of the ‘civilisation’ of our time, that a person 
must — in these days of ‘ lie-tea/ and chicory-mocha, and 
al unied bread, and brain-thickcned milk, and watered 
butter — really go to prison to live upon unadulterated 
food. The best porter iwe ever drank was at a parish 
union — for the British pauper alone, can enjoy the deduc- 
tion of veritable malt and hops; and certainly the most 
genuine cocoa we ever sipped was at this same Model 
Prison ; for not only was it made of the unsophisticated 
berries, but with the very purest water, too — water, not of 
the slushy Thanhs, but which had been raised, from an 
artesian-well several hundred feet JbeJow tho surface, 
expressly for the use of these same conyicts .— ipenfonviue 
prison in May herd's Great World of London. 
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A D A Y AT W I L DRAD. 

Not that there is anything remarkable in a clay sat 
Wildbad ; but the place is the favourite resort of the 
great ones of the earth— of those who are employed 
in making history for the benefit of 'posterity- -and 
one likes to have a peep at its denizens and their 
daily goings on. m 

Russians, Italians, French, English, Germans -all*! 
meet hero in quest of health* occasionally a South 
American, or a ‘gentleman from Honolulu/ adds 
piquancy to the gathering. Among the distin- 
guished visitors expected this summer, is the Empress 
Dowager of Russia ; and if, as is reported, the Empeior 
Alexander means to visit her /t W 'dhad. the Russian 
monarch will doubtless meet many ' ** his recent foes, 
mingled together with his own brave subjects— all 
alike seeking to repair the injur*, i received amid the 
strife of war. *In one honourable r sped, Wildbad is 
distinguished from all other German watering-places 
— it has no garning-ta'^ r * : ‘hanks to theming of 
Wiirtemberg, who has had the moral courage to 
prohibit this attraction ; wdiiTe some other German 
princes have debased themselves by drawing ; revenue 
from it. 

Wo had been wandering through th^ Nassau f*ads t 
wiih which .u” countrymen are so familiar ever since 
me grdphic pert ‘bf Sir Francis Head imparled an air 
of romance to the very pigs of those locaihics. We 
bad enjoyed the loveliness of Baden-Baden, supreme 
alike in beauty and in fashion ; and from thence a few 
hours’ drive across a wild and mountainous trad 
brought us into the pleasant*winding valley of the j 
Enz, whose mountain sides are veiled by the cflrk 
pines of the Black Forest. 

It seemed to us, on entering. Wildbad, as if we had 
gone back at- least a century, every tl^ng looked so 
gray and gloomf, so primitive and antique; but as wc 
rattled across the plati, wo found ourselves in a newer 
world. The bath-house, a handsome modern edifice 
im the Moresque style, rose up before uig while 
beneath a 1 long arcade restcTl or lounged a throng of 
tllb bedit imndc, listening to the music of a band playing 
in the pentro of the square. A little further on, our 
thpjses galloped across a wooden bridge, by which the 
* Eoz is spanned f and at the sound of our driver’s horn 
wo found ourselves followed by a *liosfc of men and 
boys, who escorted us to the grand entrance of the 
Bellevue, an imposing-looking hotel, facing the river 
Enz, and where we Were received with due ^ourtesy 
by jlerr Thorny, its worthy and obliging landlord. 

, The bright freshness of a summer day tempted us 
out early on the ensuing morning to join the crowd of 


water-drinkers and bathers at the oad hnus and on 
the platz. There, the routine was r'uu the same as 
at otl v r German ^watering-places ; and wc need # only 
remark, that the wnjpr, winch is soft and limpid, 
possesses a certain d^gi’te (Jf life, which saves it from 
the insipidity usually characteristic of tasteless warm 
water. 

It is now eleven o’clock a.m. Tfic sun is pouilng 
down its fervid beams into the valley of the Enz; and 
yet there is a freshness in the voice and aspect of 
nature tb it wins one forth from imlgor occupations to 
enjoy the outer world of Wildbad. The tall dark 
pines look grave and eool even in the glare of a mid- 
summer sun ; the glancing waters of the Enz sound 
cheerily in the still noonday air. \Vithin doors, 
however, all i# silent, for most of the visitors at 
Wild bat? are making iheir cure, and, in obedienoe to # 
medical orders, are now reposing after tbeir morning 
baths. The long corridors of tffc Bellevue arc as still 
a* if it were the witching-hour of midnight. Only a 
cm. trier or # a vaht dc place is scon lounging near his 
master’s 'nor, with a guide-book or a newspaper to 
while j*’ ay the tedious hours. We, being happily 
free frein the indexible sway of the doctors at Wildbad, 
descend the broad handsome staiifiase, duly respond 
to the court sics of the ever-present, evor-watchful 
house-ported, and qfiickly find ourselves upon the 
broad terrace lying between the Bellevue and the 
Enz. All around breathed an air of quiet yet cheerful 
repose. Three or four invalided soldiers, still in the 
prime of hf’ are resting beneath a wide-spreading 
»a. uj^u one >f the many scats which arjj placed 
at aiyfoTi i di side of t. ■ • road. They aje 

talking, reading laughing ;|a group of children are 
playing 1^ theft 1 sfcle. One of thi^ little ones seizes 
a pairW c; tehes which are lying on the seat, and 
pretends to bmp along with t^em. The young soldier 
to whom ..iv: crutches belong looks %indly*jt the 
urchin, and a sad # smilc passes over lus countenance 
as lie observes the mimiC semblance of a . suffering 
which is to him. fc'**-. too true and stern a reality. Two 
or tbi^e tiny cradle-carriages arc there, from beneath 
whose linen calc&ic hoods and down coverlets peep 
forth infant faces, which seam to glance inquiringly 
upon the world around them. They are the wisest; 
gravest lftt&Afyces I ever beheld. These tiny vehicles 
are drawn arong by children scarcely older than 
baby-eccapauts of the carriage. The charioteers : are 
usually little boys, who in England would be chid faf*| 
frdeks and pinafores ; but here, no sooner can they 
toddle about ‘than they are invested w}th 
dignity of jacket and trousers, So ample Jn .tijeir 
dimensions that the little follows lookhke vniauture 





Dutchmen. They are very Vender of* their infant 
charges, whom they draw along with gentle care, oe<jji- 
sionally leaving the cradle for a few^minutes beneath 
the shade of f some tree, •while they play with their 
comianionSr It is a pretty sight, the groups of 
cradles with, their quiet composed babies ; 4 and the 
little children playing'without noise or rudeness, and 
every now and then running over to the cradles and 
kissing the r wee things with hearty affection. 

(jn one side of the terrace are some oppn hotlhs, 
in which are displayed many tempting wares. A 
Tyrolese glovc-merchant, in the picturesque costume 
of his 'country, is conspicuous amongst the venders ; 
then *there arc straw-hats and tin toys, and clocks 
from the Black forest, glass and steel ware from 
Stuttgart, embroidery from St (rail, and lace from 
Saxony. We linger* a few moment^ among these 
pretty things ; ,but the milage (pub^c walk) looks so 
tempting before us, tha*c We feel half inclined to plunge 
into the long alleys of ^psc-fdt jured horse-chestnuts 
I which cluster along the winding course of ttfie river, 
looking fresh and joyous in the ’summer sun. Our 
attention, however, is suddenly attracted by a crowd 
of people gathered together on the wooden bridge; 
k so we turn our steps that wav, wishing to have a 
glimpse of village lioliday-life, for this is St John’s 
Day, which is still observed among the Lutherans 
as a sort of festival. There is an air of excitement 
amongst the villagers, which is quickly accounted for, 
when we learn that they arc watching the approach 
of a raft on it? seaward voyage. We, too, bend eagerly 
forward to view its progress. In a few moments, the 
long mass of pine-trees comes bounding over the rugged 
Stream. The foremost three trees are closefy bound 
together, and more loosely linked with those that 
follow, each succeeding joint being composed of a 
greater number of logs, and consequently increasing J 
in size, so as to impart a sort of rude symmetry to | 
this primitive float. •• 

Upon the foremost joint stood a tall, powerful- 
looking man, whose limbs were encased in a huge 
pair of jackboots; coarse trousers and jacket, with a 
broad-brimmed hat, completed his costume. He held 
within his grasp a long stout pole, with which he 
guided the raft. Further back; were tlree or four 
other men similarly attired, and each standing erect 
with a pole in his hands. r ftiore was a moment of j 
intense excitement as they neared the bridge, for there 
the river is full of rocks and rapids. The* helmsman 
stood erect upon his slippery standing-place. The 
«, whole lengthy, cumbrous-looking machine "seemed to 
writhe and twist itself upon the foaruiieg^tream. As 
o!»e joint of the raft rose abflve tke wdfcr^Uiofcher*part 
would sink beneath its surface. STho steersman bent 
-down a moment while passing beneath the Ifcw- arched 
bridge. Theanarrow log upon -which he stood sank 
beneatlj the waters, which dashed themselves against 
his p^fson^ Can he keep his footing ?— or will he not 
rather be engulfed in the foaming deep? Another 
moment decided the mattef, for, on issuing out at the 
other side, we beheld him standing as«flrm and erect as 
if ho were treading the greensward of h & own native 
* valley. There was something proud and noble in 
his 1 bearing, as if c lie were conscious of being superior 
to the danger^ and difficulties of his position. In 
£ngfiind, we doubt not, he would have been f rewarded 
by a hearty cheer for his skill and intrepAity ; but the 
German crowd only looked on at the scene with placid 
interest A; few moments more, and the dong jjaft 
whas glided Out of sight, while we cannot but inwardly 
wish i^Mlpeed upon its way to the ocean. • 

2 W%bw glance around us at the cfowd, which is 
%Hm 4 f imposed qff village holiday-folk. The women, 
t and old, are all bareheaded; and their "rich 

hair, divided down the back, is braided in two 


plaits]' which are. wreathed in a circlet round their 
brads. It is a simple and becoming mode of head-dress. 

*One group particularly attracted our attention. It 
consisted of an aged grandfather, a young married 
couple, fJ and a little boy — all dressed in the holiday 
co8tumc«-of Teinach, a visage in the Black Forest. 
Fine, ingenuous-looking people they were; and the 
hoy, a handsome intelligent child, was led by his 
grandfather, who seemed engrossed in purchasing 
fruit fur, his little companion. The costume of the 
men verjp- much resembled an old court-dress. Their 
dark iftats were richly laced and buttoned, and their 
nqjlier garments clasped at the knees with large silver 
buckles. They wore on their heads small cocked-hats. 
The dress of the child was nearly the same, only that 
his hat was of a more fanciful form, having on the 
depressed centre of the crown a sprig of light gold 
ornaments, looking like a spray of golden flowers 
drooping on his brow. He looked shy, and yet pleased 
at our notice ; and k it was with regret we found 
ouiselves obliged to take a hurried leave of our new J 
acquaintances^jbeing reminded of the approach of one 
o’clock, the inexorable hour of dinner at Wild bad, as 
at many other German watering-places. As we enter 
the Bellecue Hotel, a horn is hoard to sound outside, 
*and a handsome britzska drives up to the door. We ! 
are informed that it Is an Austrian envoy at one of i 
the German, courts who has just arrived. I 

And now, after some«»slight preparation of toilet, 
we are seated in the* dinner-saloon among a party of 
j seventy or eighty persons. It is a motley company. 

At. our end of the table are a few English, intermingled 
* with German princes and barons, with a Brazilian 
I attache and a Bavarian lady-in-waiting. Towards the 
| other end of the table are Prince Galitzin, with his 
| lovely wife 11 and daughter; a .Russian general — a Fin- 
| lander — who lost his arm at the bat tit of Leipsic ; a 
| German prinec and his family ; and the Austrian 
| charrjd d'affaires. Tho internal between the two parties 
is filled up with odds and ciVds of foreigners, amongst 
whom are one or twp keen, clcvcr-looking Jewish 
Frankfort merchants. When we are all seated, a 
neat, dapper-looking man enters the room, with a 
quick, measured step, and la>s his hat and gold- 
tipped cane upon a side- table. There is a decided, 
sell possessed air about him that attracts attention. 
Ills name is whispered to us at once: it is flerwUmt 
Changarnier. The only vacant seat is one opposite 
the Russian party ; accordingly he is placed there, 
and the position seems but little to his taste, as he 
maintains the most absolute silence during the whole 
repast. A long and formal meal it is, but abounding 
in all the* delicacies thafc can be procured from far and 
ne&r. 

The maitre d'hufel , Herr Thoma, lias various func- 
tions to fulfil, combining in his own person the duties 
of a host and an attendant. He carves, or rather 
chops all tho dashes upon a large boartj, at a side- table, 
assists in carrying them round, and then watches over 
his guests to see if they are properly served and taken 
care of. At the dessert, a German noble invitee him 
to take wine witli him, and then he seats himself 
at the same table with the princes of the land, and 
chats as freely as if he were one of thepiurty. There 
is a naivety and yet an entire absence of familiarity, in 
this mode of social life which has a peculiar charm, 
but which perhaps could scarcely be realised in, any 
country where tljq line of demarcation between classed 
is less clearly denned than in Germany, r , 

The dinner lasts till past two o'clock. Before the 
party separate, tickets are handed round the table for 
i concert which is about to tak$ place in the garden 
of the Bad Hotel. The price of each ticket , is about 
eight pence ! We adjourn thither, half an hour after- 
wards, and And a military band, playing national and 
‘operatic airs. The music is excellent. No form is 
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observed amongst the qpmpany, who artf seated in 
groups or around small tables in the garden. Soifte 
ladies are knitting, some embroidering, some sippftig 
coffee. ' Many pf the • gentlemen are smoking and 
drinking beer. At about four o’clock, all is ovcr/and 
we withdraw to our own {ij^irtments. • 

And soon afterwards, before our fashionable world 
at home think of stirring out for their afternoon ride 
in the Park, we in this primitive world, whether we are 
princes or parvenus, are beginning our eveninjj-hfe v, ltli 
its simple pleasures and occupations. We prepare for 
a ramble in the Black Forest, and begin our ascent 
by a pretty lane, whose hedges abound in honeysuckle 
and wild-roses. We enter the forest by a smooth anj 
pleasant path, made by order of the king of W urtemberg, 
whose care in this respect has reached very far into 
the depths of the forest, where have been cut number- 
less paths ; and here and there arc found also^ rustic 
seats and summer-houses placed in the most picturesque 
8 pots, from whence may he obtained favourable views 
of the valley. • 

And ifbw we arc fairly in the forest# with the tall 
dark pines rising thickly about us, sometimes alone, 
and sometimes two or three clustering closclv together 
like fluted pillars springing up towards lieawen. Lorig^ 
wreaths of pendent white rnos^j bang round many ot 
the aged or fallen trees. Here and there we find a 
group of spreading beech-trees. The air >s filled Avith 
an aromatic fragrance peeffliar to the pine-forests; 
but rarely does one hear the sfcng of birds, few of 
which are to he found here. The stillness of the air is 
suddenly broken by the sound >f some sweet tinkling 
hells. We look around us, nud , oe a herd of small 
cattle and a few goats winding th^u way down the 
hill through the tangled and rocky passes of the forest. 
Each of the leaders has a bell rot.id its neck, which it 
seems to ring* with an air of conscious pride and 
superiority. They are guided by tco or three young 
peasant-girls, who, as tlv *pa$s us by, give \\ accus- 
tomed kindly greeting of* Omen abend.’ 

A moment or two later, w* meet with a gushing 
torrent, that forces its way through masses of granite 
rocks, as they lie half imbedded in ruo*i upon the 
mountain-side. As we approach the crown ot the forest, 
the repeated sound of the woodman’s axe strikes upon 
oufir ear. 'JT reaching the summit, we find n party 
wi'Vood-ciitters, •felling some noble trees which arc 
destined for a voyage upon the world ot waters. A 
fine hardy race are these wood-cutters, and full of that 
true and homely courtesy which delights in giving 
information to strangers. They shew us one of toe 1 
slides by which these giants of the forest are hurled 
into the valley, preparatory torfieing formed onto rafts'. 
This operation takes place in winter during the snffwy 
season ; and it is, we are told, quite appalling to wit- 
ness these avalanches of trees jrashing down the steep 
mountain-side, as if ready to overwhelm every object 
within their fouph* # 

So great a charm have these forest-shades that we 
are loatk t6 leave them ; but evening is advancing, 
and we wish before its close to witness the twilight 
life of Wildbad : so we hasten down the ruggrd forest- 
paths, and bqfore long, we* find ourselves once more 
id the Koenigs Platz, the centre of fashionable life at 
Wildfowl. Here we meet a crowd of visitors, thronging 
tpgether beneath the long arcade of the Bath Hotel, or 
lounging about the square. Many notabilities are 
here : the Prince of Tour and Taxis.-rOr< as a Cockney 
called him, the Prince of Tolls and Taxes— whose name 
is so familiar to us in England, as connected with 
the postal arrangements in Germany. He is a tall, 
strongly-built man, with marked features, and bronzed 
complexion ; intelligent in countenance, and proud 
ih bearing, having large gold rings pendent from his , 
| ears, and a long pi$e ever curling from his lips^ 
careless in his costume, which usually consisted of 


i -gray shooting-jacket* and cloth foraging-cap ; and 
ngt over-punctilious in* the courtesies of life, at least ] 
towards the higher classes of society — though in his 
Aitercourse with the peasantry and pobrer classes of 
his fellow-men, nothing could*excecd the kindliness 
of his ^emcanour. # Prince Sergius, Gajifczin, with 
his charming family — the pringess anti *!ier youthful 
daughter being both of them very captivating person- 
ages, their dark lustrous eyes harmonising well with 
the clear olive hue of their complexions, and with the 
gentle elasticity of their slight* and graceful forms. 
Both in tlu-ir aspect and bearing, there was a fasci- ,j 
nating melange of the softness and languor of Oriental 
loveliness with the light and animated piquaticy so 
characteristic of French beauty One of the younger 
members of the family, a boy of five or six years old, 
was clad in the Polish costume, wjfch “inbroidered 
tunic and Pt/iish cap, full vhit5 tm^zs and sleeves, 
the 1 ter being tonfined at the wrists with crimson 
bands. A dark-oved boy hd vTas, slight in form,* and 
full of talk and activity ; ^nd his native language 
sounded Vveetly from his lips as he chatted by his 
mother’s side. Nehr the princesses lounged a young 
Gorman baron, descended from the* celebrated Gotz 
of Berlichingen, of the Iron Hand. No ii on-handed hdro, 
however, was this scion of a noble house, hut a gay, • 
livcty young officer of rather distinguished appear- 
ance, wlu» seemed better suited to be a knight of 
modern Germany than of those rudd*ages in which his 
forefather lived and won for himself the deathless 
praises of poets and troubadours. Oil the other side 
of the Princesses Galitzin, strolled Baron von Handel, 
the Austrian envoy at the court of Wiirternborg — a 
fashionable, coifttior like person, who was evidently 
more inclined to associate with the Russian than the # 
English party at Wildbad. 

Jn a quiet corner of the arcade sat the millionaire, 
Baron Rothschild, in deep conversation with General 
t" angarnier. Never was there a morv striking con- 
trast than ’between the two personages thus engaged 
in socia’ ntercourse. Changarnier, although stern and 
melan holy in aspect, was still in the full vigour of 
life, anft his every movement betrayed the prompt 
and energetic tidier; while the princely banker, sur- 
rounded by very appliance which wealth could com- 
mand, boresthat impress of languor and disease which 
too truly told that life, with all its gains and losses, 
was rapiuH fading away from his grasp. 

Another celebrity, also in the decline of life, might 
be observed resting on one of the seats in the arcade— 
GPnorcl llaiboza da Sylva, a retired Brazilian ambas- 
-k vi vd, • seem 1 t" enjoy the sc me in quiet pjacidity, • 
Withok* thejH'** 4 ‘ cigar or emi r*ation. His excel- 
lency having r|jk»ve*sd f?om paralysis by the use 
the Wildcat! vfeteas, was now a habitue of the place, 
visiting^ft ^ach returning summer^with a numerous 
retinue of Jets, cooks, and other attendants, who 
were instal’ nl with their master in the Bellevue Hotel, 
where the l x-diplomate , a portly, quiet-looking* gentle- 
man, lived in perfect retirement in his own apartments, 
and surrounded by his owfi people. Many other noble 
personages— Pol**, Germans, and Russians of less 
illustrious ntmes— were to bo seen amongst the crowd, 
together with French and English & discretion. 

The scene was a pleasant lively oney and conversation 
flowed on easily in deflaned of the Band, which was 
performing its usual evening part in the centre df the 
square. V 


square. Wa mingled in the social crowd, and enjoyed 
the abandon of the scene until twilight gave its ailgpt 
warning to the invalids that it was now the fitting time 
for them to return home. 

•We, like the rest, retired to our own apartments ; and 
after a day of* German life, yrere not displeased to find 


our|elves seated round an Englis^-looking tea-table, 
and enjoying the ‘cheerful, not inebriating cutk* together 
with the quiet domestic talk of dear Old England. 



At nine o’clock, the village-IicUs rang out a sort .of 
curfew ; and on inquiring fronrour German attendant 
wheat it meant, she told us that it was a summons 
to every one to return tg his own liomc, and also d 
4 cqll t$> united prayer alid praise, which was responded 
to by all good Christians to whatever connnuqion they 
might belong. 1 * ‘ ^ 

An lionr later, all was perfectly still and silent 
within our, hotel. Doubtless, its inmates were pre- 
paripg by ail early sleep for the recommencement of 
their ‘ (fiire * on the toiorrow. In the village too,*' all 
' * was dark and still. Here and there, a solitary lamp, 
gleaming out of 6onie wimlflw, betrayed the presence 
of Englishmen and of the later habits of their daily 
life. 

So ended our day at Wildbad, a place which must 
ever live among.our pleasant recollections. 

CUE l’O'OR MAN AT ttfAKKKT. 

Thb appointment of a (JomniUeo of the House of 
r Commons to inquire into the important questions 
connected with the adulteration of articles of general 
| consumption, and* especially of food, has revived the 
( subject at a period, and with an efficient practical 
bearing, which, it may be hoped, will lead to very 
beneficial results. Every individual is deeply inte- 
| reBted in the investigation of these mysteries. Epon 
i its success depend^, to an immense extent, the comfort 
of the community, not to talk of health and life. It is. 
therefore, the more satisfactory to look for a searching 
development of these intricate secrets at a time that 
promises to be more auspicious to their right and full 
understanding, than any preceding elate at which 
,thcy* attracted parliamentary and public attention, as 
in 1783 and 1828-1); when, after considerable excite- 
ment ami outcry, thenuatter ended-— to use a common 
phrase, only too often applicable to similar movements 
— by coming *o nothing. Now, however, we seem 
to be more awake to the enormity of this •scandalous 
system ; and the return of peace will enable the nation 
to apply its energies to the remedy of a condition of 
things which it is absolutely appalling to con template. 

But it is not tHe solo object of the present paper 
to enter upon the wide war-field between fraud and 
chemistry, clever composition arfd scientific analysis, 
ingenious invention and as ingenious detection ; the 
combatants are well matched, and there will be a 
strange and fierce fight before ei ther gives in : it is 
rather desired to shew, even were adulteration los.s 
commonly practised than it obviously is, how much j 
'► the poor man suffers from other causes,* and how 
susceptible his cifoumstances are of # approvement. 
For it is his lot to be obliged on!$ r t<Hmy inferior 
and spurious articles, but to buys them at enormous 

* In WUrteml^rjr, the response is made in a very bcimtiful wav. 
On hearing the curfew-bell, tjwj people sing an evening-hymn, of 
which tlfj follow* jg is a rough translation 

% ‘Abide with us, Lord Jesu Christ, 

Mow in the darkeniqf shade^f night ; 

O that the sunshine of Thy word 
May ne’er withdraw its healing tight ! 

Grant in these last *nd evil days, * 

, , , That we, through faith’s sustaining power, 

Thy word and sacraments ma/’keep 
Unblemished to life’s latest hour. 

* - "While time is gi^fen, may we havo grace 

* , * Ekoh talent wisely to employ; 

And when life’s day doth sink to rest, # 

May we repose In peace and joy ! * # 
tr Ah, gracious Lord, what meaneth tins, 

* The tolling of the curfew knell ? * 

m ATbe end and aim of thy brief life * 

It doth with voice of warning tell ; 

For quick ty as hath fled the day, * 

So swiftiy speeds life’s span away : . 

Then strWq eaeh moment so to spend 
, That death may meet thee as a friend. « 

■ t Thus will the curfW’fl saddening voice 
> V ' Win thee to hope and to rejoice. 1 


, prices.* Er«mi this, no circumspection can save him ; 
aifcl his marketing is one series of imposition, from 
the 1st of January to the 31st of December; while, 
as if to add insult to injury, ihc is assured at every 
shoif 1 to* which he resorts, that it is the cheapest in 
London, <md yet everything of the best quality ; and 
at every stall, that all he sees" is the freshest and most 
genuine that can be procured for love or money. So 
far from sucli being the case, it is the trash he is 
supplied Y’ith; and the exorbitant profits of the sellers 
would, is an aggregate of ten years, reach a sum 
which tniglit figure not .diminutively by the side of 
tin* national debt itself. 

In order to illustrate tills in the way of its constant 
operation, it will be expedient to take the examples 
Irom two classes— namely, the ‘genteel* of small 
incomes, ami the actual poor. 

J\lr plinth is a clerk on a salary of L 80 a year, and 
ha*', appearances to keep up. lie inhabits a small 
suburban cottage in a cleanly row at the rent of 
L.l<5 per annum; as yet large enough for him, Mrs 
Smith, a quiet* delicate body, and their two •hildren, 
Mary, aged six, and Margaret, two— poor little George, 
who ranged between them, having been carried off by 
the hooping-cough, which refused to yield to spurious 
medicine. It may well be supposed that rigid economy 
and Mgihint management arc essential to carry on the 
affairs of a mt'nttye like this with any degree of decency 
and comfort ; and M i s Smith, with the aid of Sarah, the 
washerwoman's daughter, almost in her teens, devotes 
herself to the task with the most praiseworthy assiduity. 
Sarah enters in the morning to light the fire or fires, 
ami prepare the breakfast things. There is no great 
supply of coals, for they are bought by the sack, or at 
most two aiul a half sacks at a time — seemingly a 
large order* when compared with the purchases of 
the wa&herwonmn, who, together with 1 the wages. of 
her husband, a labourer at 2s. a day when in perfect 
health, lipr own earnings at fhe tub, and fcho la. Gd. to 
Sarah, contrives to average Vroni 1 7s. Gd. to no less 
than 20s. a week. Bfit this is ready-money, not 
quarterly ; and the laborious Delvers are in many 
things not worse off than their neighbours the Smiths, 
and in some a good deal better ; only, they usually 
deal, perhaps, in still smaller quantities — as, for 
instance, in coals ; and here they are, accordingly* a 
trifle more imposed upon. Thus, for the best s^reem.#** 
coals, charged to the wealthy, who buy them in tons, 
at say 22s. or 23s. per ton, Mr Smith pays for his 
sack 2s. Gd. or 2s. 8d., as the case may be, raising the 
price to 27)8. or 2Gs. 8d. ; and the poorer Delvers, going 
to the shed for a hundredweight or half a hundred- 
weight, lif.vc to pay Is. for the one, and 9d. for the 
otlfbr — that is, at the rate of 30s. per ton. But this is 
not the worst. Erom the millionaire to the pauper, it 
is true, every one is exposed to short weight ; but there 
is a check upon the Higher range ; upon the lower, 
none ; and the*iatter class of buyers rnjjst take what is 
given them on being justly weighed, though the beam 
has been tilted to some purpose, and their hundred- 
weight lacks several pounds of its due weight. And,, be 
it observed, it is not even pretended that they receive 
‘Walls-ehd/ or similar black diamond celebrities— 
they arc only assured of the ‘best coals,’ which ate 
a mixture of sea-coal (it may be in small quantity), 
Welsh Culm, and Bovey (of iuferior quality), together 
with stones and dirt, not accidentally present, and 
pretty well satiated with water, which, curiously 
enough, runs innocuously off the fine large coal, hut 1 
is plenteously imbibed by the usual small cool-sited 
rubbish. . . , < , 

* But it is eight o'clock A* M*, and $arph has tidily 
laid the breakfast upon the neat round table.. Maty 
and Margaret, spoon in hand, ifean oyer their basins 
of bread and milk ; and this morning their parents 
! are about to indulge in cocoa instead of tea. A small 
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glass of muscovado sugar, a remaining portion ot milk. Gutter, bacon, cheese, Xk., affect the porcelain; and tho 
two or three slices of dry toast, and half a pound bf porcelain, as 1ms been fletecteid by acute magistrates, 
blitter, just brought in from the miscellaneous ‘ wafe- has sometimes a hollow in the bottom, where soft lead 
house,’ alias shop, in tiie adjacent street, with which ihay be slid or removed, aryl even the 9 hollow globe 
Mr Smith runs a email current account, compete ornaments hanging from the sutpenders can be turned • 
the preparations for the naming repast. Tht Del vers to advantage. These ^ire no mere suspicion!: the Tacts 
have already breakfasted on oatmeal stirabout and were proved in police-courts tei^or tweTvd years ago— 
treacle, ineluding a due proportion of sand and refuse and there has been no falling off since — jis was shewn 
from the sugar-bakers, and gone respectively to work not long ago in a City sally, where two inspectors, in 
— John with a hunch of brow'* loaf in his ppuch, and the course of a few months, convicted above 800 sljop- 
his wife with a trust in Providence. Mr Smfcl^s sand keepers of using unstamped measures, though with 
is in his sugar, together with some 20 per cent, of salt, no fraudulent intent, and nearly 250 of employing q, • 
which Delver had in less proportion in his porridge; grossly defective weights, measures, and false balances. I 
and as for the bread, there was little to choose between Tho latter offenders — publicans, butchers, chandlers, | 
the two. Smith’s was white and light; Delver’s, bakers, and coal- dealers — were severally finoT mid ! 
brown and full weight. Smith’s white wns a penny imprisoned, and for a season there was considerable j 
more, because it was made of the ‘first flour,’ whilst improvement: but the waLh was ta^en off, and the 1 
Delver’s brown was only ‘second middlings;' yet the practWs were resumed without fet 0" hLutorance. 
actual difference wns wonderfully slight. Delver’s bid, | »hi to return to our direct exemplification of the j \ 
if anything, less alum, and more potatoes, bone-ashes, I poor man’s extravagant outlay— lor it is the mflan- 1 1 


iU: to return to our direct exemplification of the 
poor man’s extravagant oiitTaj*— lor it is the mflan- 


and clay; but Smith’s was more liberally provided*in | cliolv condition of povtrtf' tj^it it must run into ext^a- 
Tn/i; n .. „i. a i ! * 1...11 1 ~ *, 


Indian-cfirn, rice, gypsum, plaster of Pavis, and chalk. 
Both paid the full value of pure flour, which neither 


vagancc— ■ we shall bring our friend Smith home to 
dinner after the labours of the desk are over, and 


of the bakers could possibly get from the miflers, who 1 he again erjhjs the society of his placid wife, who* 
hold them in thraldom, as brewers sometimes holdj dear soul, has been providing a meal for him % as 
publicans: even the original widest was inferior grain" luxurious as their limited means can afford. Of all m 
or damaged imports. In these respects, however, the ’ corruptions in existence, the corruption of butchers’ 
rich are not entirely free from tho taxes (*i the poor ; 1 meat is not only the most inimical to health, but 
and the latter only suffer tftore, because with them 1 the most disgusting. 'The seizures Continually occur- 
bread is the staff of life, while nrffong the upper clashes | ring of diseased cattle, prove the extensive prevalence 
it forms but a moderate portion of thoir nutritious j of this abominable traffic. But there is in the lowest 
food. i deep a lower still; and if all the horrors of ‘horse 

The milk and butter stii’ remain. Tho itinerant j slaughtermen,’ with their sales of horseflesh, for con- 


milkman boasts that he sells at the &«mc price lie pays 
at the dairy ; but instead of having merely, ms trouble 
for reward, if von consider the quantity of water he 


introducos- 


version ^into the viands of the poor were unfolded, 
the disclosure would he intolerable. But Smith’s - 
pudding was merely of second-rate demerit, at first- 


-a third — coloured with anatto, and 1 rale cost, and three ounces lesit in weight Ilian tho 


the sheep and calves’ brains — not to mention thine [ quantity entered on his bill. It this is merely half-an- 
of horses’ from tho kune! Jr*- -it will appear » iat the j m ice — a veiy moderate estimate — deficient in every 
Mirnu cry is by no mean's unprofitable either to man | pound of lftitchcr’s meat retailed in London, what do 
or maid. Water, likewise, foams a considerable part ! you Uin would this amount to at the end of the 
of the poor man’s, as well as the rich man’s butter, but j year? if' we mentioned the reality, it would look like 
is accompanied to the former with lard. Ht. and flour. I an absurd exaggeration. 

But we must not forget the cocoa luxury. That { Lotah/es b\ fi e pound, of good, Uad, and indifferent 
cake for which Mr Smith paid* fourpence was worth qualities inL -mixed, cost the poor man at market 
exactly one p°nny, being a chemical compound— for twice the stm paid by the purchaser in easier circuru- 
jO^rniHiry is at feast as able to ma.iufam uro as to -'tances by the gallon, bushel, or sack. Stale vegetables 
detect strange substitutes — and consisting ff the nuts at fresh puces ntv also the Jot of tlie poor. 

[’ten aim 


after the lamp-oil had been expressed, and the mbs , Of La, thougn ofts 


much adulterated, there is 


rolled out on the floor, and made into saleable forma less reason to complain now than in former times: but 
with bullocks’ blood, suet, and perhaps a little soap tb- -e ir one great mistake among the poor, against 
as may be seen in the unctuous globules which float <>u ** k h tin * shorn be warned — that is, the purchase of 
the top of the reeking cup. Jholvcr and Mas Delver , tea-dui 1 uitgtafff loiiision thai is the flower and 
now and then treat themselves to a penny-cup of tins j essential prouuqk w* life pl&u^ It is, on the contrary,^! 
nourishing beverage; but you may lay it down as a j vile mixture ol’VJie sweepings of shops, spoiled samples 


rule,' almost without exception, that there are no cheap j shewn windows, with the debris of flies, bees, 

pennyworths of the kind sold* about town which are wasps, and 1. eping things, carpet-sweepings of hotels, 
not pernicious ptbtff ations. Of coffee iflid its chicory, | and stalks </* hohea, ground together in a mill, and pre- 
scorclied horse-beanr roasted pease, and other com- 1 sen ted as .1 » a I liable catch in the poor man’s in i&ket. 


scorched horse-beanr roasted pease, nn<l other com- 
ponent ingredients, nothing need be said. The stuff 
is weighed like other stuffs, and is deficient like them. 


sen ted as .1 valuable catch in the poor mSn’s mallet. 

Iu beer, the poor*nian suffers most only Because ho 
is tlu- principal consumer, 9 and depends upon it for a 


And this is the peculiar grievance of tl“ lower j port'on of his djw’v sustenance ; for the adulterations, 
orders, who are obliged to purchase in small quantities. | be th i y wluft they may — burnt sugar in lime-water 
Tttiey are exposed to tbe almost universal cheat of false I for body, and gre*n vitriol for head or froth, or aught 
weighing— not so much by means of detectable false i else —affect all classes alike who dtifil at the public- 
eights— as by $leight-of-hand. The articles, as we house. The best is generally to bo Hkd where there 
have observed, being invariably of tbe most inferior is a quie£ draught* and the house is much frequented 
description, wdnld be doubly dear at .the prices charged by coal-heaviw* market-men, cabmen, and fancy-men 
feftherti; bbt when there are superadded the thimble- of all descripWons. # 

fig dexterity 16 which we allude, and the ingenious }Vithoiit dwelling on such trifles as pepper of burnt 
contrivance of the beautiful porcelain scale, familiar crust, sea-salt, and oxide of lead ; mustard of turmeric** 
tb counters where provisions are sold, wo may easily flcAir, cayenne, and gypsum; vinegar of distilled Wood 
conceive how extravagantly tho poor man lives. It and sulphuric 9 aoid ; poison 0/9 coloured sweetmeats— 
J#ho doubt curious to remark that these scales are /are gifts for the young ones, and tl|e rarer the better 
poised, and are never seen without a snrnl^ as tnoy are dangerous depots of red-lead, vermilion, 
irt&fght, or several* email weights, in the metallic side, and verdigris ; or the consoling pipe of dock? cabbage, 



or lettuce leaves, steeped in tAbacco-liquor, liquoriae-, street^ whore endless barriers of tall buildings intercept 
juice, &c., for all which \he pour, man pays more th^n tile free sunshine, and pestiferous vapours taint the air 
the rich purchaser does for the superior articles — we thfct comes from heaven so sweet and fresh ; and in a 
have gone through enough to shew that some inter* proud, wealthy metropolis, moreover, where worldli- 
ventgui and, cheek is ldudly called for to put an end to nes# and conventionalism are perpetual vicegerents, 


these noxious frauds. 


I seeking go tyrannise oveuf the very hearts of their 


In thiB laiffl of freedom it may be difficult to devise subjects, and doing their utmost to stifle all thoughts 
an adequate remedy, but surely something more than that are holy, all aspirations that are noble and purel 
at present # might be done by ancient court-leets or I was thinking thus as I looked out into the street, 
modern vestries, police, or central commissioners. The pavqment glared vpth sunshine ; the dark houses 
Might dot companiesM>e formed, with limited habitjty, rose gloomily against the sky; half the genteel families 


to open bazaars for the sale of genuine articles ? A 
few such combinations, if honestly and properly con- 
ducted would soon bring the majority to their senses, 
and produce a reform of inestimable importance. 


of the * neighbourhood were walking abroad, taking 
advantage of the ‘fine day’ to go visiting or shop- 
ping. They passed under my window, in gay groups, 
chattering, murmuring, laughing: and the rustle of 


and produce a reform of inestimable importance. chattering, murmuring, laughing ; and the rustle of 

their dresses mingled with the distant street-sounds 
‘ i ~ that came distinctly through the clear air — the cries 

FOUR SISTERS.' of itinerant green-grocers and fruit-women; and the 

, * * tinkling of a bird-organ in the adjoining terrace, 

in three rxin tart ii. persistently keeping up its thin staccato to the rhythm 

That day, and the next, pod «tlf£ next, went by. Mr of the Lass o’ Cowrie. 

Keith did not come to see us; and it was a rare cir- I looked, I heard, hut I regarded 4iut very 
curnstance for three days to pass without a visit from little, for my thoughts were busy. My fingers 
hiip; besides, it «was drawing near the* time of his mechanically moved about my work; but my eyes wore 
intended departure for home. Already it was Monday # bent fixedly on the window. I saw every passer-by, 
* in the week ‘early in which' he had told us he should vaguely, and with indifference : I was as if out of the 
leave London. world, standing on th£ outer verge of what had been 

Tuesday came. It made me feel unwontedly calm my life. With what a plunge I came back again 1 
and steady to note the painful nervousness of my A quick light step on tlW; pavement, a figure passing 
sister: she started at every sound; her colour varied under the window, and slopping at our door. 1 started 
almost every minute; her hands trembled so that she from my scat, and then stood still in the middle of 
could hardly • guide the needle with which she Wiis the room, feeling for a single minute a strange kind 
busied. It happened that it was s»nj? holiday in the of incredulous alarm. Then I went to meet her — 
City, and my father was at home that mornimp After Ellinor Keith. 

die had finished his newspaper, he was at leisure to I remember the sad look of her brown eyes, and how 
remark appearances around him, and he fixed his her mouth trembled as she came towards me. I knew 
clear, piercing eyes \ipon poor Grace, in a sudden she was in trouble : 1 thought at once rtiat her brother 
humour of investigation, which fell rather hardly was ill, and I asked her if it was not so. 


upon her. 


k No, pot ill/ she said ; ‘«but a great trial has come 


‘Why, what is the matter with you? Wou’ro not to him. I had to bring hinf the news yesterday, that 
well, Grace. Ella, do you observe your sister? Is some one he loves deturly is dangerously, hopelessly 


she going to faint, or have the measles, or hooping- ill, at Naples. lie started at once. He bade me come 
cough ? ’ * and tell you before 1 returned home. Yes — you neod 

‘No, papa: slic ‘has had both those last disorders; not say a word; I know you feel for him— lor me too/ 
and the first is not in her way at all. Is it, Grace?’ 1 did not say a word*. 

said I, in desperate sportivencss. * * ‘ It is so cruelly, cruelly hard ! ' she went on excitedly. 

‘Something is wrong, though. I think you stoop too ‘It has been all along so sad for him. Jler father woj 
much over that flower- waking nonsense, my dear, not let them be engaged for two years ; and the two 
You look moped, and as if you had not qyitc enough years are within a month of completion. He expected 
air to breathe in. T should he really glad for you to them home at the end of May. Oh, what a cruel May 
take advantage of Mr and Miss Keith’s invitation, and it will he for* him! My brother! my brother! If I 
go for a week or two to Byford. In the meantime, could die instead/ 

Pfit on your bonAet, and we will go *n^an omijibus 1 felt vaguely astonished at her passion, for she was 
to one of the parks, and fyesnen tou i!|> a little.’ usually a reserved, calm woman ; but I tried to comfort 

To such a mandate as this, relistfthee would have her. 
appeared impossible to either of us; besifJW 1 was ‘ Perhaps/ said I, ‘she is not so fatally ill ; perhaps 
well cotitent^that she should go ; and I believe she she will not die.’ * 

was perfectly jpdifterent •whether she stayed at home ‘ It is too lender a chance to hang by. Bhe is ill 
or want ybroad, sat still or walked. So, presently, of a malignant fever. If she is alive when he reaches 


Pfit on your bonAet, and we will go *n^an omijibus 
to one of the parks, and fyesnen tou i!|> a little.’ 


the two sallied forth. • 

Harriet was closeted in her own room, finishing an 
‘article/ so I settled myself by the** pari our- window, 


her, it will be more than ho dares hope.’ 

* Of a malignant fever/ I repeated. 

‘Even 1 cannot think of his safety just; now; I 


with a task of needle-work, from which 1 occasionally cannot look forward ; oniy, if he is ill, i shall go to 
looked up to stare vaguely, and bat little regarding him. He is all I have in the world, Ella/ • 

Tfhat I saw, though the dingy gauze- blind, into the ‘I know/ said I; and I stood straight and silent, 
Streqt. London, sometimes brilliant, often gay, and while she leaned her head down in her two hands, And 
even occasionally picturesque in its aspect^ is never sobbed strong, convulsive sobs. When these ceased, 
more cheerless, never more painfully* and evidently she rose up, took .my hands, called me her dear friend, 

* Aat, stale, and unprofitable,’ than on a morning when said it had comforted her to tell me all her grief; then, 
spring sunshine glorifies the heavens and gladdens ♦the suddenly, she asked: 

and the air is thrilled with that unspeakable ‘ Where is Little Grace? ’ , 

j#fulness of buoyant new life that is like the fiVst * I drew my hands away — ran to the window— and J 
^Wakening of the year out of its winter bondage of looked out. 

cold and dreariness, its first glimpse of the bright ‘I expect her home soon; she is not well : she has ! 
is^ya*id ipto which it is destined to live. But what do g gone out with my father for fresh "Sir/ 

*** °f the spring who dwell in cities, among * ‘ Ay, you were both coming down to Us, Gerard 



told me. Ho told me a great deal of Grrac<|: you 
know, she is so like liis Lilian.’ % 

* Is she ? * • 

‘He says he loved locking at her, and watching her ; 
she was, in her childish way, so like ’ # * 

I don’t know what I tidied : my heart f swelled, 
rebellious and bitter, andT had strongly to restrain the 
passionate reproach that was bursting for utterance. 
Ellinor said but little more, and then bade me good- 
bye: she never noticed any difference in my inarm . r, 
it was such a quiet manner always. Just she left 
the dopr, something she said touched me, and ? kissed 
her hastily, almost ashamed ; she lingered then to say 
a few words : 

‘ Thanks, Ella. I know you love us botli ; and yoft, 
who know what sister-love is, may guess something 
of its pains, too.’ 

Ay. It was true. I shut the door upon her, and 
went back into the room, to sit still and think, tmd iry 
and get my thoughts quiet and in order, before — before 
I should sec Grace. • 

1 havothought sometimes that the poorer of suffering 
is, after all, limited, and its measure apportioned. ‘So 
far slialt thou feel, and no further/ may be a divine 
ordinance; and ofteu this uttermost pemer* taxed as 
much for a mere bruise, as for the wound that neveP 
heals, and that drains the sourdfc of life itself. 

The week that followed that wild, v^cird spring- 
morning, was not, 1 think* more full of pain than 
many had been before it. I do%not remember details, 
but 1 retain an impression of my little sister during 
that time — the pitiful efforts she made to move about 
the house, and look, and taV, am laugh— more than 
was natural to her. And, for uic ri st, all was dim, 
and there was no silence in my ears day or night ; 
and outside the house, the sun.sj no glared hotly, and 
a feverish stator seemed in the air. 

Then came a letter from Ellinor rCoitli. Lilian was 
better, but lie lay ill with flic fe\ or at Maple- whither 
his sister was oil her wry. to J An. him. 

All this time, Grace kopt^p in health and in all 
externals in a manner that to me, knowing her a& 

I did, was marvellous. Only when we w 're alone, 
the soemings slipped off* for a while; a id she would 
padl many hours in unmovable silence, all her faculties 
seeming in a state almost of collapse. She hardly 
to tfs . J* or to feel at all ; and she sat with 
her eyes never lifted from her lap, and Vr face quite 
marble in its expressionless repose. I eoulu not solve 
the mystery of my sister’s mind, then ; I could only 
watch iu a sort of dim anxiety, that was very hard to | 
hear; but I kept strong, and well, and vigorous. ,*! ’ 
was a great mercy ; though — -may Ileav en forgive me/ 
— I did not feel it to be so Tu those heavy, dreadful 
days. ■ 

It was on one of those days that a packet arrived 
from Naples. It was directed to my father, in Mr 
Keith’s hard’ riling and contained, besides his own 
letter to him, Si le to me, from Ellinor. The purport of 
both was to beg that we would take possession of their 
house at Byford for as long as we liked, as they 
would probably remain abroad for a year to come. 
Ellinor, in her note to met said that her brother waa 
guite himself again ; but Lilian — they feared the fever 
.bad left behind it a yet more insidious, fatal enemy. 

< It is too cruel a thought to speak of/ she wrote ; ‘ and 
I do not think he suspects yet,, or he could not be so 
^bright and hopeful as he is. You cannot imagine his 
love for her, EUa; you would h&fdly believe it or 
understand’- — 

I crushed the letter. It was not till afterwards that 
I, had time to feel dismayed at the new turn events 
seemed to be taking. My father strongly inclined to j 
accept the offer of the house at Byford for the time 
they were to remain jiway. My faint remonstrance* 
seemed only to confirm his desire ; and two evenings 


efter, he ask«?d me # if ^ e would be ready to travel* the 
following week. Thus ft was fettled we were to go. 
•When I told Grace, she seemed to revive strangely 
at tlie idea, and •he said she was glad. ®She liked the 
idea of living there, and sbeijpg the places she had 
heard me speak of so often. • • 

And fo, one day mid-June, ou* lyjfisehold left 
the drear London square ; and tfiat chapter of life was 
closed up for ever. * 

» 

lies, that chapter of life wasjended, for the 

throes of* passionate feeling, the spasms of sentimental 
affliction had been suffered and endured, and the pitifld ( t 
memory of them was all that remained. Existence 
grew too busy to permit much recurrence leathern. 
Troubles came thick and fast; actual tangible ciiftc ti- 
tles had to be fought; and the wa.fnre of the soul, 
the distresses of the heart, became, of r i nought they 
be 'ai of very «qcondary importance. 

I was mistaken — they only* slept, they did nob die ; 
yet in their sice)) th^ lost much of their distinctive 
individuality. They awoT&, not less real, but less 
monstrous. The)* took their fitting place; they 
assumed their kctual proportions. I could recognise 
the truth, that even a woman, loviffg, clinging, p.^a- ! 

sitical as is her nature, possesses other faculties besides 
her affections, and other sentient, vital capacities or 
suffering, besides a heart. 1 think men and women 
might with advantage take a lesson from each other. 
Men cultivate their hearts too little, and, sometimes, 
their heads too much — an error no one can charge 
upon us. Let us exchange to some degree: let women 
think— and men permit themselves to feel more than 
they arc used ts do. Why ignore any part of the being 
God fixated? Can we not see with our eyes, and 
hear with our ears, at one and the same time* and 
with no detriment to either sepse? Verily, though I 
am a woman, I was meant to live my life not with one 
f -i' 1 e of my nature alone. Love is sweet, love is divine; j 
hut so is Jife — the life God gave me, places before me, 
and wa< lies over. 

I ha c said thus to myself many scores of times 
during die jears that have passed since our settlement 
at Byford. T faced fate almost defiantly at first; 
afterwards, ) ./ courage grew eulmer and more true. 

We hadjjoen in t^e country about six weeks only, 
when the mercantile house m which my father held a 
responsible post failed ^ and all that he had saved went 
in the general wreck. I(*was such a blow to the old 
man, thaldii? health sunk under it; and it soon became 
evident licit he would never be able to undertake 
a similar* situation. When hit physical strength in 
. .r e if nsurv cturned to him, ’ e found that*his mind* 
wai sac!)' J^lus suei >ry defective, his fonder 

acuteness ailiijjj shrewd fo&aight wholly gone. He 
would, n* . er be his olden self aga^i ; he could never 
work s children more: they must now take 

care of him. 1 # 

Wo cm .< lored our positron, and made resolves for 
the future bravely. • m 

• I shall write— IT shall $nake money by my writings/ 
said Harriet. /Hitherto, I have been content with 
fain : — but |iow ’ — 

An 1 for years, she persisted in the idea, that when- 
ever she chose to exert herself to find a liberal and ’ 
enterprising publisher, competency tif not affluence, 
was within her grasp. But none of my sister Harriet’s 
works vtcre ever published, except two or three ‘ light 
articles/ wfcR.1i found a home in a fashion-book,' a 
present jii on copy of which formed the autflfcr’s 
I rf 'hum ration. 

n However, fortunately, we needed not to hang 8h 
literature as our sole means of support ! 1 each Of us 
had a small lum of money*y early secured to us, Which 
I in*our prosperous days had been oiir pocket-money ; 

[ now, joined together, it would at least insure us from 
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starvation. Wo wrote to Alick, telling 'tier that, new, 
circumstances had so changed with us, it seemed rig^it 
that we should all draw close together, and help one 
another. Ilei* answer C|mo, after dome delay ; she 
pleaded many and reasonable arguments why it was 
wisest and* best for her to remain in her position of 
gorgeous dependence jvith the 'rich Mrs Cleveland. 
Every pocsiblp reason, in fact, she adduced and brought 
forward, except the most obvious and probable— her 
own wish, M^liich she evidently tried td persuade herself 
| did &ot\}xist. Poor Alicia! she was not selfish cndiigh 
not to be ashamed of her selfishness. 

' In the infancy of our plans, arrived a letter from 
Ellinor Keith. She had just heard of our trouble; and 
she wVote, saying that her brother had resolved not to 
return to Byford ; and that it would be a relief and 
comfort to them to think we had their old house. 
Would we rent it of thbm ? And shenanAd the amount 
• of rent, which jvns small, as in mqst country-places. 
But*chen it was furnis’iiefi ; and she had anticipated 
any possible objection, bv be&gVg me to suffer it to 
remain so till they returned to England, and ccffild make 
some arrangement about it. All 'she said was full 
of thoughtful sweetness, of considerate, sympathising 
affection ; and in certain touches here and there, I 
t could trace where her brother’s clear head and vigorous 
judgment had been employed in our behalf. Also a 
few lines were added in his handwriting to the end of 
Ellinor’s letter — a* few lines — golden lines — words so 
good, of such w'arni, vital friendship, that my heart 
glowed and basked in a sense of satisfied pride, that 
for a moment almost transformed nn*. 1 compre- 
hended the delicate kindness; and it was with the 
pleasantest feeling I had had for ntaif* a day. that I 
sat tjown to answer Ellinor’s offer — to accept it. It 
Vas almost happiness to feel I could love them both 
again, they were so good. 

And so we w’ere settled at Byford, and the new life 
began. It was difficult, at first, to know — what, never- 
theless, it was necessary at once to decide— dtlio means 
by which we were to add to our scanty income 
sufficiently to enable us to support our father in some 
degree of the comfort he had been accustomed ft). But 
we were especially- fortunate, and a way was soon 
indicated ; and so it came to pass that Grace and I 
kept a school. t «, 

It was on a very small scale at first ; the widowed 
lord of the manor, going abroad for bis health, left his 
two young daughters in our tare ; and from tins intro- 
duction — it need not be said whose careful* friend ship 
first suggested it — came gradually many other pupils. 

* In all this change, things came easier to nlc than to 
Grace— there was «so much for rue to«(k>. Activity 
w t $11 suited my temperament, andtdiffi^plty was a kort 
of mental food I found as pleasing as-, it was whole- 
some; moreover, Ldid not distrust myself 80*01 uch as 
I had expee^d, after the first week or tfro. My 
patience failed me no n^re than my determination, 
and I |ett a certain pride in discovering my power over 
my own nature. Passionate, impetuous, yet gloomily 
reticent of both passion and* impulse; these were the 
predominant and unpromising characteristics of what 
was to be made into a teacher and companion of girl- 
. children— girl-children ! most saorc<j and beautiful 
of this world’s denizens. 

I think it wasUhis sudden and intimate contact with 
cftild-fiature that worked so salutary an effect upon 
my owu. These two little girls of six aqd ei|ht years 
olijL were not more, doubtless, than offer children, 
fair; and simple, and true. But it was sufficient for ngc 
Jlsiat they were not less. Their presence, their innocent 
companionship, their talk, their laughter, and their 
tears, were all helps and safeguards to me against the 
mpre mutinous and turbulent portion of myself. And 
by and by came the greatest help of all— their lovi— 
the svveet, tin though t-o£ spontaneous, unreasoning love 


whichfi chirtd, and only a chilli, can give. I believe that 
nS?t till I open, my eyes in heaven, shall I ever again 
know the exquisite feeling I had when little "Rosa- 
mond one day flung her arms round my neck, and 
loolJmgunto my eyes, before she pressed her soft face 
to mine, gasped out : ‘I do l/»vc you — so /’ 

For my poor Grace, meanwhile, it was much harder, 
sorer work, because she had not so much doing, and 
had more leisure lor thinking and feeling. Moreover, 
love curing to her so simply as a thing of course: people, 
grown people, and little children, loved her as they 
loved flowers and sunshine, and all blessed, beautiful 
fh pigs — because they could not help it. Love came to 
her, not as an added gift, but as a necessary accom- 
paniment to the mere fact of being. Rosamond and 
Mary bad always gone to her with their caresses and 
glad prattle, as naturally as they might to a rose-tree 
or to a singing-bird ; yet to her their love brought no 
comfort ; it seemed, indeed, as if she scarcely recognised 
it. She would smile to them, talk to them, fold them 
in her arms and kiss them, and then put them away, 
and turn asidgjto her solitary musings, or thfc forced 
perusal of her book — forgetful, T could see, of everything 
in the wide universe, except the fact that she was most 
miserable, 

r I found it very hard to note, day by day, that she 
grew thinner, and pal£r, and weaker — that her voice 
altered 111 its tone, and became almost sharp — that her 
smile was no longer swwt, girlish, winning, as of old, 
but forced, and sometimes bitter; and gradually she 
grew hasty in her ways, and fretful in her temper — was 
often sarcastic to poor, unconscious Harriet, and to 
the old invalid father — alas, Grace! — even to him not 
so duteously patient as she should have been. 

At length 1 remonstrated — I would tell her sho 
was wrong— x icould be heard. I waylaid her in her 
favourite walk at the end of the garden, and caught 
in mine the hand with which she tried, in her new, 
haughty fashion, to wave mu away. 

‘Grace, my child, you niuA listen to me for a little 
while.’ t 

‘ 1 shall not ; I am busy. 1 have matters of my own 
to think about. Go back to your school-children, Ella, 
is there not interest enough lor you in them?’ 

‘Perhaps, if other interests were not dearer. l5ut 
at present the\ have gone into the village with my 
father. You would not go with him, kc told me/ 

‘I wished to be alone. It is a strange tiling,’ she 
went on, with a bitter laugh, ‘that the more humble the 
desire, the less chance there seems to be of attaining it. 
I have absolutely cut down, remorselessly crushed out, 
every single wish, every hope, every longing, except 
one — to by, let alone; aryj you won’t leave me that.’ 

I will not leave you that,’ I said sadly. I still 
held her hand, in spite of her restless efforts to get 
free. ‘Oh, Grace— oh, my Little Grace!’ I cried at 
length, in the uttermost entreaty of my heart. It 
touched hers, I« could see, by the instantaneous quiver 
I felt pass through her, and by the sudden swerve of* 
her long neck. How almost painfully slender it had 
grown to look, now that it had lost its graceful, 
habitual droop ! 

‘I can Rear to know you unhappy— to see you suffer/ 
I went on, ‘and to stand by powerless to help or ti» 
heal. But to sec you altering from my innocent sister 
—to see you doing wrong, feeling wrongly— oh, Grace 1 
it is too hard, too hard, and I cry out against it/ , », 

She answered n^ver a word. 

‘Everything else has its comfort; tkk last, sorest, 
bitterest grief has none. Don’t crush me with it, 
Grace. Look up at me with the old look in your eyes ; 
lean your head on my shoulder in the dear old way. 
Grace! Grace! have pity on yourself— hate mercy pn 
me!’ 

‘How can I?’ she uttered in * hard, constrained 
tfuee. ‘“What is it you are asking do you know ? 
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"What am I to do? What is there left for fne tA do? 
I cannot go hack, and be a child or a girl again ; \ 
cannot unlearn what I have learned. Such aa I arfi, 
my fate has made me. So let it be.' 

‘So it shall not be!' cried desperately. • ‘You 
shall conquer, and not be .conquered. What you call 
fate, is only circumstarfcc.’ 

<«Only* she repeated": ‘that only has shaped nil my 
life to come, until I die, and perhaps afterwards. I 
should he wicked, if I had opportunity,’ she fwent on 
excitedly, and looking down my beseeching gUzg with 
her glittering defiant eyes; ‘but in this quiet place, I 
can only think my evil, and not act it.' i 

‘Grace! what are you saying?’ t 

‘Do I frighten you?' She laughed, as if well 
pleased. ‘I will let you see more, then, into your 
sister’s heart, since you care to know it.’ 

‘ Are 3 ou sure you k now it ? ’ • 

1 1 think so, truly. I have had much companionship 
with it of late. Ella ! I will call wrong, wrong, and I 
will face my misery ns miser}*. At least I will he fto 
hypocrite. I will not bow down my headwind say : u It 
is best — I am content.” I will not wear the look of 
meek resignation, with hot rebellion flaming within 
me all the while. I dare to complain — to cfy out. I 
am wretched, wretched, and fron^no fault of mine! 1 
have been wronged of TIcaven and of man ! I would 
like to revenge myself on both.' * 

I silenced her quivering lips*with my hand. 

‘Oh, hush! Under this evening sky, to say such 
words. Grace! if our mother hears’ 

‘My mother — oh, my mother' ’ And there the poor 
half-delirious child sank down As. id ' tr J »ead fell heavily 
upon my lap. Still the unnatural vitality of excite- 
ment gave her strength. I tried to hold h*r close to 
me, to keep hey there; hut she ♦broke away, saying 
bitterly : 

‘Why did you bring her name here V Let me go — 
oh, let me go! You can>v’t 1 ip me; you can only 
torture with your looks and your words. If I could 
but have died, and gone to mf mother, before 1 felt 
like this! Now, it is too late. I shall nev^r, never be 
fit to see her face again.’ 

‘Grace! you will — you shall.’ 

‘You don't know what I am : you cannot guess.’ 

*1 can. Bj 1 v* most Intimate right, 1 know. My 
jjOor chfld, you t’ftink, as I thought, as tin > sands of 
others have thought, that what you feel has m *cr been 
felt before, will never be suffered again. It is so with 
all extremes, I suppose. I remember, when I wa$ very 
happy, once, I thought the same.’ 

I paused an instant. The allusion to that past 
happiness was a perilous one ;*my heart leafed, and 
sank back with a cold dead plunge ; but I caught the 
flitting look on my sister’s face, and I breathed iu 
courage for myself, and hope* lusher, and went on : 

‘I, too, .have b* en very miserable: I, too, have 
thought that mywnisery w r as more than i could bear — 
that it was unjustly visited upon me; and that the 
widtedpeas it prompted within me was natural, 
inevitable— the human remonstrance against divine 
injury. Grace! I believed all this. I was as miserable 
as you are now ; wicked feelings stirred within me as 
in*you ; I felt an alien in the world— this poor world 
that people call so bad. Every beautiful thing I saw 
or heard, struck discord upon my heart which was so 
estranged firoiu all beauty and all love. I was so far 
from God,* that I taought His voice esuld never reach 
me more. I rebelled, first, and then I despaired.’ 

‘ YOuAespiived. You might well despair!' she cried 
impetuously. 4 What hope is there for us, unless we 
grow to be in love with pain, and find in endurance 
that which others find in sunshine and fresh air? 
Ella, we niay well despair.' 

"* Not -&> hope, is to blaspheme the living God* 
.Grace! it Was that which was wrong with me; it is 


tli.it which now nearly njiddens you. I see it looking 
ouf of your eyes; I lftar it*in every tone of your 
voice. Grace ! ii^this world, there is sorrow most sad 
—pain most keen — anguish mpst hitter ; tut misery — 
no creature need know misery tjfl its Creator's faqg is 
hidden fr#m its blinded eyes, and it da^cs t# doubt, to 
deny His mercy and Ilis love. * There is ijo misery in 
the wide world but that dread, unnatural (pimity. Oh, 
come from it — cast it off — and he again a ^ittle child 
at tl^* feet of your Father!’ # 

And I ctased, for the thick sobs Would no lodger be 
pressed back. Tears never came easily to me, as to 
most women, but in a very passion — a storm thut 
exhausted even while it relieved. 

For a long time, while it lasted, Grace never turned 
her head, never moved; but at length, at length there 
was a swift gesture*, a sharp or}*, and mi* Ht tie sister 
hung vit m^ neck. Oh, the soft n.m of tears that 
fell tile. 1 over her A ale face amHong trusses of brywn 
hair — the tender words whispered over her — the old 
pet iuhih.*^ I remcml>efc?t> to^pall her by ! And then, 
half-frightened at the listless way in which her head 
drooped on her breast, and her cold arms clung round 
my neck. I lifted her from the ground, and fairly bore 
her into the house. • 


THE MOTE AND THE BEAM. 

• 

Not a few tales have been written, and not a few* 
grave chapters indited, oil the prevailing folly of 
endeavouring to keep up the appearance, belonging to 
a station to which we are not actually entitled. How 
many struggling tat hcis and mothers of England have 
been depicted as being irretrievably ruined by means of # | 
the v cry efforts they made to retain a certain position 
in the social scale. This scuffle for a place not our 
aw . this striving to look better than we arc, must, of i 
course, be r# great mistake. Everybody abuses it, and 
what cvei wiody abuses must be wrong. The answer 
to tins »»ctr:i) s, we fear, the general hollowness of 
society. No man would give himself the trouble to 
bolster himself * j iu a false position, unless lie found 
Ins account in it. Ilojvever loud the clamour may be 
against him, lie knows practically that the feelings of 
the mob of moralisis archill in his favour. The love of 
seeming, if not inherent in ftur nature, is at least a very 
c *rly acquisT ion. We begin learning the lesson when 
e cl.ihjrcn at school. Look into any ‘Establishment 
;j ; -ulies, ’ >v * Academy foi Young Gentlemen,’ 

and t H u ju^uiil members receives tl^ 

most attention. |fls it* the cleverest or the kindest? 
Undoubted. y not. i’hi^o are but secondary lights in 
compariso*! v .1 the girl who dressed jjie best and 
studies the m t expensive accomplishments ; or the one 
boy whose inib'-r sends a carriage andTivery-ffepranti 
to fetch him home a! the vacation. If, then, a carriage 
helps to win me homage, is it not likely I shall strive 
to lcet , one?j An . if I help to ruin myself by means 
of an auicle of luxury too expensive for my income, 
are you, who accorded me a degree of respect, when 
seated therein, which you wtmld fyavt denied me if 
trudging on foot, free from blame ? * 

Why did th&wich attorney’s only daughter and heiress 
pass me a fevt weeks since, as if unconscious of tny 
pre*t nee, and this morning receive my homage in the 
mc^t gracious manner? I y,n the same creature, no^[ 
a whit improved, I solemnly believe, in mind or per- 
byn. True ; but my appearance is changed. /The first 
time* we met, my clothes were undeniably shabby } but 
fortune lias looked kindly upon me since then, and my 
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walking-dress is now as unexceptionable as her own. 
Now, this young lady ftny be of little account in \>er 
own individuality, but she is a fain specimen of the 
society by which I |,nf surrounded ; and if society 
drives me-^for I am not a strong-minded person — into 
running in niitious debt to myVailor, I takt leave to 
throw the bl^me where it is due, and I laugh to scorn 
the moral exclamations against the pretender. 

To \^hat boarding-school, let me ask you, Ajould 
you send your daughters ? If you knew ^ome hard- 
* working, well-educated young lady, skilful in tuition, 
who has, perhaps, more than one helpless relative 
depending for bread on her success, would you intrust 
your children to her care, in spite of the modest unpre- 
tending dwelling in wjiieh her labours ^re carried on? 
No such tiling; you would rather place Mary Anne or 
’ Sarah Jane at* Topplofo* Hall, wflere only a limited 
number — a pretty large one fqough — is taken. You 
would wait patiently fof' a vacancy, and exhibit the 
‘high-flown prospectus to your friends with no little 
pride ; though y#>u profess to grumble at the extra- 
vagant terms to be paid for everythin*;, which, of course, t 
) your daughter is to learn. You rejoice in speaking of 
the morning-concerts which the lady-principal gives, 
in order to display the musical proficiency of the 
pupils of Toppleton Hall ; where all the young ladies, 
regardless of difference in complexion, are dressed in 
one uniform livery of book-muslin and blue streamers. 
You choose your .school by its liigh-flqwn appearances ; 
and you feel that it adds something to your ow^i dignity 
•when you speak of Anna Maria’s pianoforte solo, which 
gained such applause^at the last concert at Toppleton ; 
though it is likely enough you have found a little 
pinching necessary in the domestic department, to 
enable you to meet the heavy educational (Sxpenses you 
have entailed on yourself. You have this consolation, 
however, that Mrs Jones and Mrs Smith will f probably 
judge the total aipount of your income by that item 
in your expenditure ; and these moralists, even if they 
fail to do so, will pay deference Y> the assumption they 
condemn. 

What tradesman do you fmft’onise ? There is young 
Brown, the son of your old friend, who h*^s just taken 
to himself a wife, and is as worthy, steady, and honest 
a fellow as you could meet in a long |uicmcr’s day. 
Ho yoff buy you?, tea and sugar at lys small place of 
business, and thereby gi\£ youn oldtfricfid’s son 1 such 
a lift aB may be in your^>ower at* hi* starting in life ? 
Not at all. Yot send your orders to tyie Grand 
Chinese an# Universal Anti-adulteration Tea-com- 
pany’stJietail J)ep6t, wlflfch occupies half a street, and 
is a ^uriotity of plate-glass and gilding. If you went 
to Brown’s, the chances c.re string that his young 
wife would help to pack up your parcels, for she is 
not yet above helping in the shop, and tlnat he himself 
jirould carry them home in the evening ; while the 
company liav^ a tribe of shopmen and porters for 
.thesp purposes, and a painted and polished vehicle 
drawn by a high-stepping horse. Brown# however, 
knows bis articles are as good as the^, and perhaps 
better, and hopes he may be able to go on for a time 
the cd4 shop without alteration. But it won’t* do. 
The^j^jPBLiists flock to tKe Company, and the young 

M ,«In desperation begins to dash, t flinging out a 
4 new front and hiring shopmen to bring business, 
to administer U. What his success may be, we 
tpt tell. If he succeeds in rivalling the Company, 



he takes afway enough of tl)eir business, not to enrich 
flimself, for that is impossible with his new expenses, 
but to keep both poor in the midst of all their splen- 
dour ; if otherwise, you may boon read his fate in the 
small *i^int of the newspapers, headed ‘Bankrupts, 1 
and hear the moralists sighing over it — So much for 
pretension ! 

Then look at the learned professions — physic, for 
instance* Young White is as clever and steady a 
young fiian as ever breathed ; he has worked early 
and late, studied till his eyes grew dim, and watched 
iflght and day in order to become thorpughly vp 
•both in the theoretical and practical parts of liis 
profession. In giving him the means of doing so 
much, his friends have done all in their power ; and 
now, .having got thus far, he must shift for himself. 
Htlverspoon and he passed the Royal College of Sur- 
geons at the same lime ) hut Silverspoon had been 
twice plucked, and only got through at thc^third trial 
by dint of infinite coaching. White lives in lodgings, 
and visits Ins few patients on foot. Silverspoon has 
quite an extensive establishment, and dashes about in 
the lightest of surgeon’s gigs, with the smartest of 
tigers by his side, and the bright-plated harness with 
which his glossy horse is caparisoned sparkling in the 
sunshme. At first, Ij-e drove a great many miles to see 
| nobody, and was exceedingly persevering in his atten- 
I tions lo that eccentric gentleman, who has so much to 
I answer for: but it was not for long. We are all ready 
enough to add. our mite of business when a man has, 
or seems f to have, already plenty to do ; and Silver- 
spoon is now quite* a fashionable doctor. He feel3 
a half-pitying contempt for White, who, poor fellow, 
knows so much, but makes no* use of his knowledge, 
which *does not enable to see that unless lie 
appears to have already more practice than he can 
attend to, lie will get no employment at all. This 
poor young man will grow into a poor old man ; and 
the moralists will say : * A respectable practitioner 
that, very,’ and pass by on the other side. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations of the 
kind — the difficulty 'would be to find a single e ^ep- 
tion in the whole life of society. We have fastancST 
business and professional matters, but in our everyday 
social intercourse the same feeling and the same action 
prevail, and the same strain of sneering or indignant 
morality is indulged in. It is always the individual 
who is to blame, the many, never: we call upon the 
firmer, Either in ridicifle or reproach, to take the mote 
from his eye — forgetting the beam in our own. This 
is perhaps a characteristic of the world we live in, but 
it is more especially stf) of the present time* We are 
all reformers ^ we all throw ourselves upon some par- 
ticular folly or evil, and combat it a fioutsance: but we 
all press outwards , regarding ourselves as exceptions to 
the rule of mankind. We confess we are not hearty — 
that is the writer as an individual— in the cause of 
what is .called Total Abstinence, and the reason is that 
it goes to a wild extreme which almost necessitate a 
reaction ; but the general principle^ it adopts of self- 
reform is admirable, and we heartily wish it were 
applied to more social evils than one. The abstainer 
at least does not encourage the practice lie condemns, 
and does not praise the merit he sees, passing by 
himself on the other side. 

After all, is pretension quite an unmixed evil? Is 
it not well for people that they strain after something 
a little better than what lies easily within their readhf 
Is not this ambition part of that system of activity on 
which the whole social world is constituted? Is it 
►not connected with that regard to decenej^ wbich to 
lack is to lack nearly ail solid virtue? In these queries ; 




there is matter for much* further discussic/h ; Uht it 
does not exactly belong to our present theme, and w3 
therefore leave it to the consideration of our readers. 9 

* — * f — 

THERE’S AVSNAKTt^IN TIIE GiytSS! 
We are now entering apon tho time of the year for 
solitary walks — solus cum sola; for picnics on the 
grass, when the denizens of murky towps forsake 
their vulgar haunts for nature^ drawing-roojn ; anti 
| for family-parties, in which mamma and papu^become 
suddenly sensible of the bird - like music of their 
children’s voices sounding among the trees. Tl*$ 
earth invites us to what old Herbert, in a line burst of c 
poetry, calls ber bridal with the sky ; dressed in her 
fairest and brightest, and in her coronal of virgin 
flowers, she takes the winds of June with beauty ; and 
spreads a carpet for her guests :i thousand times ycher 
and softer than any wonder of the loom, and bestrewn 
with real buds and wreaths instead of mock ones. 
Can there be any drawback on the happiness of su&i 
a scene ? l *There is — there ’s a snake in tbc grass. 

And two — three — half-a-dozen — a score — and many 
more snakes; and they are all the more deaeflv from 
wearing the appearance of innocent flowers. ^Chc most 
beautiful, the most poetical of thj natural flowers are 
usually the most poisonous. When you hear the tune- 
ful praises of the small celandine, the white* anemone, 
the golden butter-cup, the graceful narcissus, the 
fragrant lily, the wild hyacinth *or harebell — look if 
you think lit, hut taste not il you would live. A little 
book is now before us. contain Dg a brief popular 
description of the lhitish poisflimu plants, the details 
of which are quite appalling; and the victims, one is 
surprised to And, are frequently adults r s v well as 
children.* Mr Johnson is entitled to the thanks of 
the whole community, hut more espee- Jly of parents: 
and tho volume lorturately is goneraliv accessible in 
point of size, and gener^My ’ntelhgible frwu the 
absence of all but the absolutely necessary scientific I 
terms. The general reader wilft'nsily learn the names 
of the parts composing a flower — more eu:_dy. as our 
author remarks, than the figures of a qi ’dn'le — and 
he will then be in smooth water. 

* A flower, in its most perfect form, consists of four 
or hVe series of , Trig. Externally, the calyx or llower- 
t'up, usually of a green hue, as the little lee ' s at the 
back of a rose — or the cup that contains the blossom 
of a primrose, the pieces composing it are called sepals. 
Within the calyx is the corolla or blossom, generally 
tho coloured and most conspicuous portion of the 
flower, the pieces forming which arc called petals. 
Within the corolla are the sU9nens t threads, •bearing 
coloured tips called anthers; the stamens vary in 
number from one to many, and they are cither free, 
or united to the calyx, coroll or some other part. 
In the centre of the flower is the pistil 0 or pistils , the 
lower part of which U the ovary , becoming afterwards 
the fruit or seed-vessel. Upon the arrangement, 
numbers, and other circumstances attaching to these 
organs, the distinctive characters of plants and their 
associations are chiefly consjructed. The calyx and 
corolla are sometimes wanting, the flower consisting 
of # 6tamens and pistils only, and occasionally these 
two latter occur apart from each other or in separate 
flowers, which flowers are then said to be unisexual. 
Although varying in appearance in different plants, a 
very little practice enables a person* fo rec ognise the 
part$ of a flower under all the changes to which they 
are liable. In a few instances, another series of parts 
is found in a flower, occupying a place between thq 
corolla and the stamens, and partaking of the character 

1 * British Poisonous Plants. By Charles Johnson, botanical 
Wfcarsi?, at xCSuy’e Hoapihd. With twenty-eight coloured Iflatee* 
transferred r £rom Mnftbh Botany. London t J. E. Sower by. 
18 UV ' 


of one or other of those. organs : such is the cup in 
th% middle of the flowerof a Arcissus — such are the 
ravs in a passion- gower.’ 

xhe common monkshood, with which children are so 
much amused as they move the Bowl up an£ dowi*, is 
one of the#most deadly.of those snakes i$ th$ grass. 

‘Every part of this plant is*:i # powerful|poison, and 
its action is often too rapid to admit of (he MFectual 
administration of remedies. The young leaves have 
been jn is taken for parsley, the root on several occasions 
for horse-mdish : the flavour of them both is totally 
unlike that of the vegetables for which they have 
been substituted; but this circumstance is either not 
attended to at the time, or regarded as too trivial to 
excite more than a passing remark. The root of the 
monkshood has an earthy smell, and is bitter to the 
taste, without any very remarkable pungervy at first, 
but sixj produces a slight tingling and a burning 
sensation, attended^ nth a luqd^of numbness and *jpn- 
traction of the skin o% the tongue and roof of the 
mouth: tJje pricking %r % tingling soon extends over 
the body, and a feeling of constriction about the throat, 
occasionally amounting almost to strangling, induces 
the patient to ■frequently grasp it with’the hand. The 
•symptoms may vary according to age, constitution, 
and other circumstances, hut headache, confused vision, 
restlessness, convulsive clenching of the hands and 
jaw, vomiting and diarrhoea, attended # witli severe pain 
in the abdomen, are the most prominent ami ordinary. 
The time of death varies from one to eight hours 
after the poison lias been swallowed, and hopes may 
be entertained of the patient’s recovery* if the fatal 
termination doesfiot ensue within that period.* 

The d^dly nightshade is a name terrifying enough 
to serve as a warning; hut the account of it is wdrth* 
quoting. 

‘ Its fatal efleet seems to have been long known, for 
there is strong reason for believing this to have been 
the poisonous plant which occasioned such disastrous 
consequent* to the Roman troops under Mark Antony, 
in their i. treat from the Parthian*. Plutarch, in 
relating *Lis misadventure, says: ‘‘Those who sought 
j for herbs obtained few that they w^rc accustomed to 
eat, and in tu. .mg unknown plants they found one 
that caused insanity and death. He that had eaten 
thereof immediately l?>st all memory and knowledge, 
but id the same time wjpuld busy himself in turning 
and moving eve- s' stone lit met with, as if he were 
engaged in |unt' very important pursuit. The camp 
v as fi lie 1 wit * unhappy men, bending to the ground, 

’ 4 iggin/ up and removing atom 1 *, till at last they 
% ■■ i b*i»ous vomit’ »«■, when wvne, tho 

only roim -at band. 'the Scotch, umlty 

Macbeth, are safcT to have mingled the juice of bella- 
donna witi^ . lc breaft which they supnlied to the army 
of Sweno *‘ie mo during a truce, anti by eating which 
the invaders became stupi fled, and werelnurdered at 
leisure while ,, that state by* heir treatheroustenter- 
tainers. No less than J50 soldiers suffered fro A its 
effects near Dresdcn # aomc* tjme back.’ 

A kindred plant, the henbane, is sometimes mistaken 
for pa; nips, f 

‘ A si 11 more remarkable instance of such an error 
is recorded by T)f Houlton, in which the roots were 
eaten by the inmates of a.monadlety for supper, 
probably in place of the same esculent vegetable. • All* 
who bad partaken of them were more or less affected 
during the ni;riTt and following day, With some, the 
actions induced were rather ludicrous. One tnoflk 
got* up aL midnight and tolled the bell for matins,/ 
while- of those who obeyed the summons, some coulu 
not read, others repeated * what was not in their 
breviaries, and 1 many were 'Seized with the strangest 
hallucinations.* 

» On turning to the little book itself, which* we hope 
1 many t>f our readers will do, they will And a majority 
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of those wild-flowers that ha^e been celebrated by the mail-coaches have passed *away to that bourn from 
poets taking high rank among the snakes ; and t}\ey which no four-horse mail-coaches return. But if 
will be able to warn their cluldren f against a tribe of lour-horse mail-coaches have succumbed to the iron 
glossy luscious-looking Jberries whose annual victiftis locomotive, they may in sdme respects be said to 
we 4 fear qre numerous. In the meantime, having live again in their ntime&us progeny — the mail-gigs, 
mentioned the^subject at all, it /vill be proppr to give Mail-gif's yet flourish; Wl long may they do so, 
here Mr Johnson’s ^Ifrections for treatment in the carrying joy and gladness to\vcry little village and 
ahsonCe*Df professional aid. hamlet in the kingdom, treading paths and winding 

‘It is aq unfortunate circumstance that, in most acci- roads that no four-horse mail-coach would ever conde- 
daj/al instances of vegetable poisoning, the quantity scend te traverse, or vail way- train vouchsafe to visit, 
taken * into the stomach is considerable* an<f this Hurrah? then, for the mail-gig! the dashing, splash-- 
especially' where the article has been substituted for ing, noisy, sometimes crazy, mail-gig ; with its guard 
food or its ordinary accompaniments ; .and that it is. ir.id driver — both in one- -perched so jauntily up in 
at tl|£ same time, less open to the administration of nhis little seat, and its Rosinante and Pegasus— also 


antidotes than most mineral substances, whose danger- both in one — dashing like mad over its ten miles 
ous qualities may often be neutralised, or even alto- an hour including stoppages. Give me the mail-gig j 
gether removed by chemical means. ITydcr all cireurn- for a twenty-five miles of night-journey through a 
Stances, an emetic should be given, where the patient quictrcountry, with a road entirely to one’s self, and 
is capable of* swalloivipg, or vofniting excited by <?hly here and there a village to call to one’s recollection 
tickling the inside of the throng or back of the mouth the fact that we still journey through the scenes of 
with a feather — where n^otlfer* emetic is at # hand, two human life! Give me the mail-gig, with i^snug nine 
or three ten-spoonfuls of mixed mqsfcard, stirred in half inches of scfft, beside a driver who not only knows 
a pint of warm water, will generally answer the every inch of the road, but is redolent of the incidents 
purpose. Wheik-tlie poisonous matter itself occasions of mail-jrig journeyism and of mail-gigiana, and I 
vomiting, it should be encouraged to the utmost by# desire no greater treat in life! 

frequent draughts of warm water, or, as soon as it enn But softly! I tliinjr I see Her Majesty’s postmastcr- 
be prepared, of thin gruel or barley-water ; and when general pricking up his official ears, and grumbling 
the sickness ceasgs, after the discharge of the poison by forth: ‘list Min! Ilow £ this? Travelling by the mail- [ 
this means, a cup or tw r o of strong coffee or of black tea gig ! I ’ll cancel the, driver’s contract, and fine him into i • 
will be beneficial. Where the poison is of the narcotic the bargain/ Good reader, keep it quiet: there is a !j 
clasB, the stupefaction and tendency to sleep which it theory promulgated, nt head-quarters that mail-gigs j 1 
occasions should be checked by hurrying the patients carry no passengers, and that any contractor who, iu Ij 
about, pouring cold water upon the# head, and using addition to carrying the mails, should carry males jj 
every means of excitement possible; as otherwise the | or females of another sort, will surely have the bags j! 
svoiriiting necessary to its removal mnv not be induced taken from him, and have the sack instead. I sa^ i 

* _ ! * K *!...« .. V.,, : U,\ 'l 


in consequence of the insensibility of the stomach. 


that this is a theory merely, becausc#*in practice— blit 


When some ^ime lias elapsed after swallowing the no matter, judge for yourself. 


poison, before suspicion arises, and pain and other 
j symptoms indicate that it has reached ^he bowels, 


l gruel with a little salt, may be employed safely, and 


Once upon a time, business found me late in the even- 
ing— a •‘dark November evening — in tbo little city of 


injections of warm -water, soap and water, or thin [ Springe, down in the \ycst. Now, the city of Springs, 


ns many may know, is situated some twenty-four miles 


especially when vomiting has not occurred to the j from the city of Pumps. l T pon the peace and quietness 
desired extent, iv°d a difficulty of swallowing— a of the former, no presuming railway had ns yet ven- 
frequent effect of narcotic-irritant poisoning— prevents j tured to intrude; and if, therefore, upon any sudden 
the repetition of the means of ^inducing ^t. The in- j emergency there should exist a necessity for getting 
capability of swallowing is generally, however, rather j from thence to the aforesaid city of u trips, pojt-horaqg., 
spasmodic than continuous, end advantage must be | and a post-chaise arc still the legitimate means of 
taken of the intervals diking which the convulsive ; transit. Tims then, I repent, once upon a time being 
action is suspended to administer the emeflfc.' ! so located, news arrived which induced me to think 

We take the opportunity of mentioning that the j it desirable that early next day J should present 
same author has recently brought out «m elegant 1 myself in London. By getting to the city of Pumps, 
volume!* on the Hritish ferns, which jvill be of great I could easily run up by the rail; but to-get there 
interest to botanists and «amajeuriw Although <ft too | with the assistance oT post, I should have incurred 
exclusively scientific a Iharaeter foQ notice in these an expense of some four pounds. Whilst pondering 
pages.* t f » | the matter in my mind, a friendly suggestion was made 

• to me by the boots, that as he lmd a brother-in-law 


who drove tlv mail-gig between these two places, who 
A. lilUE IN %IER M A J E S T Y’S would be shortly starting, I could, for k small considera- 
* * MAIL-GIGL tion, K ct a an< * 80 t0 ^ >um P s time for the 

. ,, _ * * ^ r night-mail to London. The idea being exactly in 

To travel by a four-horse mail-coach from the west of acron i nncc with my own feelings, I agreed to be taken 
England to London, and in due thru! ba^k again from up outsWc t ] ie town in half an hour. 

London to the west of England were events to which, At thc time appointed, I found myself on the turn- 
in Uiy youthful days, I looked lorwkrd with the most patiently waiting to be overtaken by my 

pleasurable anxiety. Jo be seated at the top of such r() y }l i conveyance. I had not to wait long, for exactly 
jt carnage, with the royal arms painted on either panel, a8 the cathedral clock struck nine, I heard the bllfet 
with a guard behiqd and a driver before flothed in of thc drivert h orn ag hd drove through the arcliway 
their fregal livery— to behold four spff»U«ng, spirited 0 f the cathedral gmn. ■ 

hy B M dgjjyn g forward through mudfmro, or dust, -Good-night, sir. Jump up alongside here. .Good 

*hne, but none to spare. Dark nigh/but It won'tph,.’ 


the promo^on of our onward journey, . Before , 10 Imd COIU ., u j ed those few »e B tence*, I wa3 

°" e 8 , w and H 8U P enor «*»*• at his side. Now, eighteen' inches of .eat, divided : by 
Mfrwe days, alas! w * tor ever gone; four-horse two, give just nirto inches to each; but I have nb hesi- 

Jta of Croat mam: UluirtrateiTby John B. Sowerby. *£ ti0n * n 8a >’ in K ’whctl.er iymw f«>n» * feeling 

T)c«onptions, Sniouyms, $c., by Chur ica Johnson, Esa. politeness or not, I certainly Wa$ indulged^with at 
prfdon : J. k. Saver by. 1855. least twelve oftheafotesjudeighteeh Inches, fidr would 
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I m * • 

| any persuasion of mine induce my companion to^take wr Jiad proceeded at a Hying, pace down a mile of 
liia proper share; and how he contrived to ait and almost perpendicular hii— ‘hn» it been your fate to 
drive, has always to me been a perfect mystery. • me^t with any ? ’ 

Now, travelling over # the road from the city of A few,* he replied. ‘ lSrofog my leg ufld three ribs 

Springs to the city of Pumps* was not quite like* a turning that corner yonder ; on. tic against a coal-cart 
perpetual going up one sidi- of a house and d^wn the in the middle of the road, killed the lior.se oft the spot, 
other, but it put one yery much in mind of it, the was laid up for six' months. Three mohtUs back, ran 
way consisting of about twenty miles of almost per- over a donkey asleep, broke my collar-bine <md put 
pendicuhir hill, relieved by some live miles of rather out my right shoulder. Have been spilt *en times in 
easier gradients. But what werij hills to our Pegasus j lour years, but not often very much hurt; for, as I 
Absolutely nothing. On we went, indiffereifc alike alwajto expect a spill, I prepare *for it aceoitlingjy. 
to ups and downs; the journey must be dofle in Impossible to go the pace over such a road and not 
the time allotted; and if walking and trotting woulij be often spilt.’ 

not do it, why, cantering must. ‘But,’ I observed, feeling somewhat uneasy at these 

‘Why, this is a tremendous pace!’ quoth I, after a‘ ' reminiscences, ‘do you not fear a fatal termination 
; perfect flight of a mile or so down a road which a from one of these accidents ? ’ 

novice might fairly have imagined was the high road ‘I have not much fear abcut it: I ta]ce th accident 

to a nameless place. as it com^s,’ silhl he. ‘ A spill every and then is 

* Rather fast,’ he returned ; ‘ but if I am to get over down u, m the oa Is, and it’s no usa being afraid, 
twenty-five miles in two hours and a half, and take the We kill two horses tt^ breaking a leg once, iast 
stoppages out of it, why, there it is ! Ilalf-past eleven ; Monday week, I got mi *iwUward throw. We were 
to the rnin-flte is my time at Pumps; an^ " T et or dry, | rattling diTwn two-mile bill, mid were just crossing 

frost or snow, it must be done.’ j the budge at the bottom, when the mare shies at sorne- 

‘ What ! ’ I exclaimed — ‘ that pace at all seasons?’ i thing : bang we come against the milestone; over I go 
‘dust so,’ he replied. ‘That's the contfnci; and ^nto the river below, with no other injury than a fetor 
you may as well sing psalms to a dead horse as try scratches ; the mare, however, was killed dead upon < 
to alter it. The office will have? it, and contractors the spot. There was twenty pound gone slap. I 
xv ill by? found to do it.’ * could have afforded to have broken my arm for half 

‘ But accidents,’ said I — * liow^ibout accidents? They the money. Poor Bill Wliippey, however, who was 
must be constantly occurring.’ • driving for me a while ago, met with a very unlucky 

‘And so they are,’ be continued— ‘ horses killed, chance. Bill, who kept the “Lamb and Lion” hard 
drivers maimed, and gigs smasl ad. — May 1 trouble by, used to take a turn now and then in a friendly 
you, sir, just to get out and wait.v t' i.he other side of! way, and prided himself upon ins driving. Well, Bill 
the village. This is Wooden Mallet, i have to stop I would da^h on at a spanking pace, blowing his horn 

at the office for a few minutes; and if you Jtake that | all the while for a mile or more before ^ ho earner to <( 

path, you will get to the other o of the village by j bis own door, and then he would suddenly pull up. 

a short-cut, and* I will pick you up 1 y the time you j Poor Bill did this once too ofLen. Tt was a dark night; 
get there.* j and when he was at full speed, and within twenty 

With this lie drew up, an-, I n’ighted; and ing of his door, bang came the gig against the wheel 

his directions, soon found iiiyscll on the further side of | of a wagon ••down went the horse, up in the air went 
Wooden Mallet, in moody speculation as to whether poor Bill ;■ nd present!} lie was discovered lying across 
or not my night’s experience of the mail- gig was to the top m his own sign-post, with no more life in him 
bo signalised by any of the unpleasant ’nc Vents to than a sack of oats ’ 

which my companion had lately referred. A few After this i:* inn we pioceedcd *011 our way, my 
minutes, and I was again scaled as before. companion ree anting many adventures which, whilst 

‘A light mad x o night, rir — always so of a Monday, they interested my culiosity, in no way assured me of 
L 8 ometimts very iieAvy — often a ton-weight.’ th-* safety of this mode of travelling, lie had just 

‘ What !’ I observed — * a ton-weight of ict^s from concluded an a: cdotc of t a curious mischance, in 

Springs*?’ which he wj^ tins hero, when, suddenly chocking his 

‘ Not from Springs alone,’ said he, ‘but from thirty h rse, lie cxci.11. mod : ‘Iloilo! wliat's that?’ 'ITTO 

miles round. Heavy bankers’ books, lawyers' deeds, ‘ o'vja ’m of tins was a peculiar 1 hock to the gig, 
besides heaps of newspapers. See the gig with the 4 a pam. . by a *ru akahJe soun I, or rather rfueces- 
down-rnuil of. a Saturday nigh* — half the sito of $ sion q f sin .dsjf&j ; froqj us. * # 

i my stalk— bogs t> trapped on all round!* ‘Why, 1 ’ll bej^iiiigefl,’ ski 4 my companion, ‘if the 

‘Indeed!’ I exclaimed; ‘and with only yourself — tire of the ^ ” wheel iSn’l gone.’ 
and you occupied in driving— to protect it all ! ’ And, tr ^ e ugh, it was so. The Trou band of the 

‘Nothing more,' said he, ‘except tins brgee of pistols, wheel was reeling down the road behind u#feomo dozen 
But, Lord hless 4 y#u, s’r! nobody now-a-days thinks of yards away. • # • 

attacking the mail — certain to be detected. There’s ‘ Well,’ observed the driver, ‘this in a precious rtess. 
plenty of letter-stealing, to be sure, in its way; but How are we to get *011 novj ? The wheel itself will 

then It's of another ‘sort. No one can calculate the be all to pieces presently. However, there’s no help 

sight of money 1 sometimes bring down. Nino jiionths for it : wc mujt g<* r ai a mile further to the Blue Post 
ago, when there was that fun upon the banks, I Inn, and there get another trap. We’ll just push the 
brought down, in one journey, fifty thousand pounds, tire out of the wat, and perhaps the wheel will hold 
all In sovereign's, besides forty thousand in Bank of together for a few minutes.’ # * # 

Ezttland notes; and all along the road it was pretty Having recovered the tire, and thrown It over # the. 
wen known thitt I was bringing the* needful to stop hedge, we figain seated ourselves in the gig, momen- 
tly run. Why, if I had the national debt in the tarily expeetii^ premonitory symptoms of a break* 

bags, it would he just as safe as at present, and down, Howevcf, without further accident, we presently 

thetas precious* little chance of that ever being lost.’ arriW at flic Blue Post. 

He&rtiiy concurring in my friend’s last remark, l t A blast from the horn sooikbrought the ostler to ottr 
resign^ myself to my own silent contemplation until side! I 

wb reached the inn where we Changed our horse, A ‘Sam,’ said my companion* ‘I want your master’s 
moment** friendly chat with the landlady over, and trap. * I’ve had a break-down. The tire of^he off- 
a glass of ale despatched, wo resumed our journey. ► wheel is gone, and I must leave the g% her* and go 
i * You were speaking of accidents,* X remarked, when on with something else.* 


r 
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‘ Master ’s just gone to bed,’ said Sam? ‘ but I ’ll {etch 
him down in a minute^ t 

Presently the landlord himself appeared in full Bed- 
room costumt* ; whereupon my companion again stated 
his case, adding thatalie must get the bags to Pumps 
without a r Vnoment’s loss of time. 

‘ Can’t have'the trap*to-nightJ said the landlord. 

‘ Canlt? IBut I must. It’s on the Queen’s service.’ 
‘Don’t care whose service,’ returned the landlord. 

* I shan’t let the trap go out to-night.’ 

r No»^, no nonsftise, Brown,’ said my /!omptnion. 

‘ The mail must he carried on ; and,’ he continued, 
assuming a dignity and an importance called forth by 
, the occasion, ‘ I demand the use of your trap in the 
Quedh’s name ! ’ 

‘ Queen’s name or no Queen’s name, you don’t have 
my trap to-night,’ said the landlord. 

* Don’t be a fool, Brown. If 1 choole, I can break 
open the coach-house and take it. ffhe Queen’s service 
before anything: so ofitVitli the trap.’ 

‘What I’ve said, I ’v^sai*!, replied Mr Brown, with 
obvious determination m his manner ; ‘ anfi you don’t 
have my trap to knock to pieces fo-night.’ 

‘Very well, Jlrown,’ continued my companion, ‘I 
Ifavc demanded your trap in the Queen’s name on thc^ 
Queen’s service, and you refuse. You will hear of this 
again to your cost. Now, sir,’ addressing me, 4 we 
must push on as well as we can. dump up.’ 

I was on the - point of suggesting that, as T felt no 
overruling interest in the immediate despatch of the 
mail, but certainly did in the safety of my neck, 

I would decline the further pursuit of my journeys that j 
night, and would instead thereof partake of such j 
accommodation as the Blue Post would afford. I was j 
restrained, however, in my purpose by the double 
motive of not wishing to appear craven in the eyes 
of my companion, ol to promote the advantage of the 
unaccommodating landlord. So I responded to the 
invitation, and was again seated in the damaged 
conveyance. * I 

‘ Wc must get to Dumberton as well as we can ; j 
it’s only two miles and a half further on ; and there I | 
know 1 can borrow' Bill Keeling’s tilted cart/ Hold on, j 
sir, by the splash-board. If the wheel comes to pieces, 

I shall go out first, and jmu will have an easy fall.’ 

‘But,* I ventured to remark, * had not better 
get out ourselves, and walk the horse?’ 

‘Not at all,’ said he. ‘ .J’lf'kcep to my time if I can 
— always make that a rule. Don’t be -jil armed, sir. 
h the wheel holds together, it’s all right; and if it 
don’t— why, perhaps it won’t much matter^’ 

Though not perfectly agreeing with this reasoning, 

I nevertheless akquieseed # in it and # l§*ld my «poace, 
keeping my senses upon (the stAteh Vr the first indica- 
tion of the coming smash which, 1 mid hardly observe, 

I momentarily •expected. On we went, however, at 
our old pa®-, fljing dow'n the mile and a half of hill 
wl licit fount]| Dumbertfcn at its foot vv itli lightning 
speed, l^eathing with one and the same breath 
auathemas on the wheelwright fir his carelessness in 
fixing on the tire, and blessings for his skill in putting 
the wheel together. * ^ 

‘Here, then, we are, sir,* said my companion with 
obvious exultation, ‘ safe at DumBerton. IlOllo, Bill, 
there ! come quV 

!gill Keating was" soon upon the spot, and no sooner 
heard our case than he set about supplying our want. 
To bring Out his tilted cart, to put«Regasus into it, 
and transfer the mail-bags, was tlfe work of an 
instaiit. * • 

‘Thankee, Bill; goodnight. Now, sir, we are all 
^ght. It’s only four mites to Pumps, and I’ll bet ten 
to one I *m not ten minutes after my time.’ 

Qn we dashed at a pace at which no tilted cant ever , 

. trsfBlleJ before. On and on we rushed, striking with* 
■g^/and astonishment all whom we passed as we 


neat^d the efty. At last we fairly entered the town. 
Over the stones we rattled." 

• ‘ There ’a tlve office, sir. May I trouble you to get 
down here?* * 

* By all means, my frier 3 ; and thank you for your 
drive ^id company. , Be^-ood enough to accept this.’ 

‘ Many thanks, sir. We aiti^only four minutes and a 
half behind time. Good -night, sir.’ 

‘Good-night,’ I returned; and abandoning all inten- 
tion of proceeding on my journey to London that night, 
I turn/l into the first inn I could find, and in the 
arms'of Morpheus soon forgot the perils I had escaped 
pi my first journey in ller Majesty’s Mail-gig. 


TIIE SALAD-MAKER. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau in his Emile insists that 
every child should be taught a handicraft, in order 
that, on reaching man’s estate, he may have somo 
refuge in the hour of need, and be able to earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow. And in this age of 
social changes and political revolutions, •is there a 
single merchant, nobleman, or even prince, who can 
consider lnmself beyond the vicissitudes of fortune ? 
There art but toe many proof* of the contrary. During 
the last 6ixty years, the hospitable shores of England j 
have received men € who once occupied the highest j 
positions, * and were afterwards reduced almost to 
starvation. If these nffmsters, statesmen, landowners, 
officers, authors, professors — if these functionaries, 
whether of monarchies or republics, had, besides their 
literary accomplishments, known a profession, so many 
of them would not have spent the days of exile in 
idleness and solitude — so ninny would not have lost 
their niofal courage, and with it the esteem of the 
world. Man is destined, by God and nature, to 
work ; his destiny, and consequently*his value, is lost 
by inactivity. 

Would the Into lving Dmis-Philippe have been able 
to obtain the high renown which his noble conduct 
won for him during life protracted exile — would he have 
been able to work as a teacher and a mathematician, 
if Madame de Genlis had not given him the manly 
education recommended by the philosopher of Geneva? 
Indeed, that prince shamed many a nobleman, many a 
fashionable youth, nay, many a stem republican,* who J 
made appeals to foreign support rather than tarn their 5 ' 
bread by their own exertions. When Peter the Great, 
after having constructed a boat himself, said to his 
beloved Catherine: ‘ Behold! if I were not a czar, I 
could have kept thee as a carpenter,’ he was greater 
than even on the day of Pultowa. 

IIo\*« necessary it «sis that other things should be 
taught in life besides literature and book-learning, 
has been superabundantly proved in our own time 
by the scenes in tli£ Australian gold-fields and the 
disasters in f the Crimea. ‘ Knowledge is power,’ lias 
become a proverbial expression in England ; and the 
Germans pretend that labour has a golden base. It is 
not necessary that this knowledge and this work be of 
an intrinsically important character: the smallest and 
most trifling talent ma£ turn out to be of value. In 
order to prove this, we will relate the following 
authentic anecdote of what happened, sixty years ^go, 
in England, to an exiled French noble/ 

Certainly the French nobility were Aever conspty?l|fms 
in history for their morality or soundness of judg- 
ment. Their frivolity is known to a proverb, and their 
ridiculous presumption contributed more, perhaps, than 
anything else, to the blood-stained French Revolution. 
The Emigres whom the Reign of Terror scattered over 
the whole of Europe, did not do much towards redeem- 
ing the character of their order. But there were also 
among them many worthy individuals, who desired a 
position better than that of a fashionable beggar/and of 
those, one of the most distingui&ed WdS M. d’Albignac. 
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He had lost his all, fortune and family, in the poetical 
deluge — and saved nothing but his rather handsom® 
person. His circumstances were therefore very dis- 
tressing, and he lived in London on a trifling pension 
allowed him by the Englisltf^overnment. , • 

One day, D’Albignac dining in one 9 of the 
principal taverns of tlyc/west end. He had always 
retained a taste for fashionable eating-houses, although 
his scanty means allowed him but a single disli. 
Nevertheless, he was very well satisfied with his fare, 
and, although still young himself, did not envyl the lot. 
of five or six youths who were^ dining near llTm in 
a much more luxurious manner. When golden sherry 
and sparkling champagne had raised their spirits, the 
young gentlemen grew a little impertinent, and at last 1 
one of them addressed the Frenchman : 

‘Sir/ said he, ‘we have always heard that your 
countrymen are famous for making both philosophical 
systems and salads. We should be happy to try 
least one of these much-boasted accomplishments, and 
therefore politely request you to have the goodness to 
prepare a salad for us/ 

D’Albignac hesitated for a moment, and was on the 
point of resenting what he considered an offence ; hut 
Ilia good -humour prevailed, and lie resol v»u, as he 
was not well versed in metaphysical discussions, to 
save his country’s honour by milking a capital salad, 
lie asked, therefore, for vinegar, oil, salt, pepper, and 
mustard, and prepared the favourite dish of French 
gastronomes in such a way tlifct even the young 
Englishmen declared themselves highly satisfied. They 
were much pleased with the fore 'ner’s condescension, 
and had a long conversation % ;th L.m, at the end of 
which they asked for his address. 

The lively youths, some of whom belonged to the 
class of nobility, spoke in the highest circles of their 
adventure, and suddenly, a week or two afterwards, 1 
D’Albignac received a note inviting 'inn to come to 
one of the best houses in (/rosvenor Square, t # .nake 
a saiud. He was at firs/ greatly incensed, and felt 
much humiliated; but he reflected that labour in 
any shape is more dignified than receiving alms, even 
from a government, and resolved to make _u,nd use 
of the channel fortune had opened to him. Without 
being a philosopher, lie understood the true philosophy 
of honour, v Vcl- demands that every man should 
support , himseh #y bis own exertions; and as lie 
knew no profession, he determined to ram salads, 
lie succeeded beyond his hopes. The dish he pre- 
pared in Grosvenor Square was paid with a five-pound 
nptc, and his reputation soon spread in high society. 
He was called from one house to another, and knowu ft 
under the name of ‘The Fashionable Salad^makcr/ 
He was soon obliged, in order to satisfy all hlb 
elegant customers, to take a carriage and to keep a 
servant, who followed him with a mahogany-box, 
containing all the requisites fflr a good salad. We 
may add, that ^ Gn toon genius of DAShignac made 
some extraordinary inventions in the way of his singu- 
lar calling, and that no cook ou the continent could 
have surpassed him in the preparation of delicious 
endive, savoury lettuce, or stimulating water-crc *ses. 

D’Albignac did not find that he dishonoured bis 
Croat by becoming a salad-maker, after having been 
in former days a marquis; and when the Bourbons 
returned to France, he also went back to his native 
cdbntry, and was greatly honoured by all sensible 
men- He Had l ! ved in an economical way, and, 
although he had assisted many friends who were not 
so industrious ox so fortunate, he had saved L.5000 
wlied he crossed the Channel. Some proud dowagers 
of the Faubourg St Germain looked disdainfully atf 
the ‘noble cook/jis they used to call him; but he 
answered that he at least owed nothing to anybody— 
and, tlie saying Was generally applauded. , 

And now, if man/ besides his professional calling, 


kr-c^vs how to* cook a frugal dinner, to mend shoes 
or clothes, or to use the |i»ols oft the carpenter or other 
mechanic, he may one day find it, although not in the 
same way, of as nfuch use as galad-makifig was to our 
friend D’Albignac. 9 

• 0 

1 s — * 

‘PERSONS ENTERING THESE GtOQNDS/ 

ONi>of the drawbacks of a highly cultivated condition 
of the country, is a tendency to shut up grounds from 
that freedom of access and passage which wds ffer- 
mitted in a ruder age. It has been seen in our 
country in many noted instances ; and such is the 
present disposition of great land-proprietors to enclose, 
fence, and forbid, that w f e verily fear it will ore* long, 
be found in some districts that there is nothing hut 
hard and dusty roads left ore’ 1 to the l/mdb.-s public. 
We ha' r f j heart* that the Killarnby l,a\L* nave of late 
yea's V n so take ' possession of by proprietors, that 
many of the finest points of vfeft can only be got af by 
permission. (We liopetM^ogdlicuddy has not shut up 
his Reeks ^et; we trust the Cap of Dunlow is still a 
cap.) Even the infincasurablc wilds of the Scottish 
Highlands hare been, in some parts, Jorbidden to the 
foot of strangers. It disturbs the door, and the dc®r 
bring a second rent superior to that got for sheep and 
cattle. How many a river-side, where careless youth 
and contemplative ago might ouce freely stray, is now 
secluded wijthiu ‘policies!’ How nirfhy an interesting 
ruin, once open to e\ cry chance-visitor, is now under 
lock and key ! It is very lamentable to think of. 

On the top of a cliff on the coast of Berwickshire, 
a Northumbrian princess of pious inclinations, some 
thousand ^yoars iqro, erected a small church and nun- 
nery, vOfnm whose walls she closed her own ascetic 
life. The establishment lasted many centuries, and* 
attained some historic disfciuctiont For centuries past 
it lias been extinct. One can now only trace a few 
grt-i i mounds which once were walls, and with some 
difficulty distinguish one special enclosure which had 
been a lm: al-ground. There is little of the work of 
man to i-c on St Abb’s Head ; but the spot is fitted 
to awakdti pensive sentiment, and lead the mind into 
not unprofitable reflections, and thte view of the sea. 
from the cliff i r sublime, 'fhe people of the neighbour- 
ing village hive to gj there, on solitary vralks or in 
holiday-making parties; and they have always been 
at freedom to do «q tili f l^ely. wdicn the landlord has 
shut up the ground, to prevent the farmer’s cattle 
f-orn being disturbed ! Strange to say, Mr lIo*» 
Drummond, tue landlord in question, is ono of the 
MidiVt* of tho Antiquaru.ii Society. ^For a 
rtwiiueiiK of jjtfe. dee winch t . * fact argues, to 
debar the puhricj^v ,n soeiflg remains of St Abb^ 
church and u unwary ^is surely a sad inconsistency. 

We do njhi r ' r ofe8s to ignore the economic considera- 
tions which k. d to doings of this kind ; ’wfc w f e think 
they ought f i he entertained#with great reservation. 
Even where *uc* act proceeds upon an undoi^Jted light 
— which we cannot Relieve to be true of tmj present 
case — we would have a landlord who wishes well to his 
country and him,* T to pause and reflect what must 
be the ultinnifte efleel of this shutting out of the less 
fortunate part of* mankind from all those'' pjeasant 
natural scenes which he has so abundantly at command. 
Will it not, for certain, introduce a bitfen^es into the # 
minds of the people — make them less agreeable ndlgh-* 
hours, mo?e d^gerous fellow<-citi?ens ? Will it not 
inevitably lea| them to reconsider the grounds 
pi'ojyrty, that fearful question for all who have any ? 
Property, they know, is a creature of the law, intended* 
forrthe general good in the l(|ig-run, however specially 
beneficial to individuals in thq first place. Now, while 
ifc works for the general good, it will be respected ; but 
i what if men, finding it denies them the simplest natural 
| privileges, including that of walking over the surface 
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of their own earth, begin to think thaf property i§ not 
for the general good ! «Then,|ve suspect, will be a time 
for the great holders of soil to regret that, for the s&ke 
of cattle and' deer, they told their fellow r -creatures*to 
sit at home or walk oti the highways. 

, -- — — - j 

I THE N|r# STEAM-FARMER. 

I devoted \ wo days to the examination of the operation 
of Boydeljfs Traction Steam-engine as a locomotive and 
tractive power, and have come to the conclusion tln^t it is 
* a grefit success/ This success is owing to Ki\o endless 
and wide railway attached to the circumference of the 
wheels, which gives a fulcrum for the lever, and a hearing 
sufficiently wide to carry a great weight on soft ground, , 
.without imbedding in the soil. Hence the avoidance of 
friction and clogging. We might illustrate this by a 
sportsman on the mud oozes, whose feet Mould sink in, and 
thus render his power Unavailable; hut hy ^attaching to Ins 
feet wide pieces of board, the pressure is diminished to a 
beaming condition. Tlih«s in the ease of Mr Boydcll’s 
machine, although it wei^hcd^ifyie tons, its impress was 
scarcely perceptible, where ’a horse's foot loft aS*eep inden- 
tation. The engine walked from Camden- town to Acton, 
taking in tow its four-wheeled wagon, with coals, and four 
■ lyjavy iron ploughs, and water enough lor four hours* 
i work. When on the soft turnip-field — after a night’s rain* 
— it drew after it ploughs, scantier, &e , with perfect ease, 

1 and then walked home again to C^mdeu-town. It can 
1 ascend an acclivity of one in three, which is nearly walking 
! up stairs, our stairs being one in two. It can hack, 

1 advance, or stop instantaneously, the pinion being skilled 
j from the cogs of the driving-wheel; and the power thus 
i suddenly released is carried off hv a separate fly-wheel, 

| which may he used for driving thrasltyig-machines, mill- 
| stones, or other purposes. In fact, instead ofc a tanner 
J, sending for and sending back a six horse-power engine 
j und thrashing-machine, requiting in each trip four hoix.\s, 
j this machine will inovb itself anywhere — draw the corn to 
j market, bring homo manure, and do the cultivation and 
' work of the farm. The machine can turn as easily as a 
common wagon, and does not mind a deep fun ow or a 
side-hill. — Abridged f'om a Letter from Mr MerJn\ of 
Tiptree Hall , in the journal of the Society of Arts. 

SCIENCE ARFL1EI> TO GENTLEMEN’S DIIEfcS. 

I That there is something wanting in the onlmnry rules 
j of measuring is practically admitted, by tlm* tailors them- 
i selves, who are under the necessity of trying upon their 
j customers the skeleton of the efcat — when it is advanced so 
| far a* the skeleton — before featuring to complete it. The 
! skridcratum, however, seems to be now ^Applied by an 
’ ingenious gentleman, who has invented a system of measur- 
I ' ing which relieves the tailor from all anxiety, by furnishing 
I ' him wifn a patten* which, in order to injure a perfect fit, 

; I requires nothing more than to ^>e afeumtely cojflfed in 
; ' cloth. This he does by strapping and Y'eing to the body 
1 1 of the patient a universal skeleton 6f leather, |hc different 
| pieces of which arc not joined ; while he ftf aces on a 
till >le beforemim a full-sized diagram of the same drawn 
upon {>aper. #The discrepancies between the living body 
and* the ckeleton are of course seen at a glance, and 
they are easily noted upqp the tliagram by means of 
supplementary lines: the diagram thus becoming an 
unfailing pattern of the coat. The Irad^, we hear, arc 
unfavourable to this invention ; but if so, their hostility 
uiust proceed from mistake. It dots not abrogate the 
office of foreman* pr cutter, hut merely enables that artist 
, to supply Jninself, by tfie aid of a quick and aceurato 
eye* with, a true pattern instead of a mere attempt at one. 

It is true, this method requires a, few mfrmtef more than 


nece§sary the body, yet easily slipped on, and requiring 
no fastening either at the neett or wrist. But perhaps the 
greatest of his triumphs is the gaiter. With the assistance 
of his model, you may place a jiit of cloth of any kind flat 
ui*>n a table, and with a ‘for movements of your scissors 
you wfy have at once a bli^itifully fitting gaiter, wanting 
only the strap and buttons td ready for wearing. The 
address of the inventor, whose name is Stewart, is 72 
Northumberland Street, Edinburgh, and 85 Regent Street, 
London. 


G O O D-B YE. 

Ani> so, thou leav’st me now 

With an uncertain sorrow in thy tone, 

Arid with, perchance, a somewhat troubled brow, 
Thou hast gone by and left me here alone. 

Ah ! well, I shall not grieve, or weep, or sigh 
# To say — Good-bye! 

All f fickle heart and weak, 

Did’st dc£in that I should sit me doun an A mourn? 
DidVt think my tearful eye and pallid cheek 
Would bend before thy pity or thy scorn? 

Look on me now — both eve and check arc dry. 
Good-bye! Good-bye! 


As one who on the shore 
Has found some pebble, deeming it a gem, 
But flings it by, to tnink of it no more, 
When proved unfitting for a diadem — 

So weakling heart do 1 too fling thee by. 
Good-bye! Good-bye! 


1 have great faith in life ; 

The yule world is not thronged with such as thee. 

J deem time’s wftves, despite their angry strife, 

Will jet cast on life’s shore a gem ftr me. 

II and- clasped w ith thee, I might have let it lie. 

« Good-by c ! Goodbye ! 

The day may com<$ lost friend, 

When thou shuk stand where I am standing now, 
Brooding upon our friendship and its end 
With a strange learning sorrow on thy brow. 

Too late ! too kite ! I say with tearless eye - 

Good-bve! Good-bye! » 

JV[. L. P. 


It is true, this method requires a, few mfrmtei more than 
tJ^e usual plan; but, independently of fne accuracy of 
detail it, obtains, it effects a saving of tirnG as wqjl as 
. * trouble in the end to both parties, by doing away with the 
necessity for a second inteiview. The inventor has turned 
his attention to all the other parts of the dress as well 
as the coat and trousers, with equal success. The strange 
sack, fpr instance, we aro accustomed to wear for *f shirt, 
is with fahto an artistic garment, fitting as closely as is 


INTOXICATION OP THE EAR. 

During the hallucinations produced by taking the Indian 
hemp, the intensity of the sense of sound is most striking. 
r fhe cell brated Theodore Gaultier related to Dr Moreau, 
in poetic language — which it is hopeless to attempt to 
translate, so as to give an idea of tho style of this highly 
imaginative author — the sensations produced. He says 
that his ‘sense of heSring was prodigiously developed. 
I actually he&rd the noise of colours^ green, red, blue, 
yellow sounds, reached me in waves perfectly distinct; 
a glass overthrown, the creaking of a footstool, a word 
pronounced Jon, vibrated and shook me like peals of 
thunder; my own voice appeared to me so loud, that I 
dared nbt speak, for fear* of shattering the walls around 
me, or of making me burst like an explosive Shell ; more 
than five hundred clocks sang out the hour with an 
harmonious, silvery sound; every sonorous object sounded 
like the note of an harmonica or the iEolian harp: I sWfcm 
or floated in an ocean of sound/ Such is the exaggerated 
language which lias been employed by an individual 
whose taste and enjoyment erf music have rendered his 
criticism on that art so mufeh sought after.* — Journal of 
, Psychological Medicine . 
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j I AN INDIAN PAGEANT., 

j| If ‘distant lends enchantment to the view,’ it 
j| takes away all interest from our contemplation oi' # it. 
j We havc-«ccn lately how great n flame hjys been kindled 
, all over Europe by so small a matter as Kussia 
j endeavouring to take possession of a comparatively 
j insignificant province ; whilst recently, Lord* Dalhousic* 
'i has by a few scratches of liit^ pen annexed to the 
j j British dominions a territory as large as Ireland, con- 
ii taining over four millions of inhabitants, and capable 
) ; of producing, under tolerable management, two millions 
! and a half of revenue. But John Bull never takes 
, niucli interest in the ]>rooeedings of his distant relative 
! Brahmmee Bull ; and the far-off cows with their long 
j horns return the compliment T ; n't troublin'; their 
1 heads about what passes amongst i.io • -’fc of their kind 
1 1 in England. * 

i| All persons, however, who Ihh.k on the subject, 

; must rejoice tiiat a country possessing a fertile soil, 
j ! an industrious populatio/, and whuh has produced 
two-thirds of tin* sepoys \. no have fought our .attics 
j j for the last century, has been rescued from a state 
j of anarchy and oppression such as never lias been 
equalled since the worst days of the lloman him pi re. 

| In Oude itself, all classes hail it as a Ikjol . the agii- 
(> ' cufturists rejoice # in being freed from the exloitlon of 
| j the greedy n/s rt reants who farmed the land-tax; nier- 
1 1 chants and manufacturers look forward to security for 
their lives and property, which they never possessed 
1 1 under the ancient rcyime. The soldiery are perhaps the 
j j least pleased of all, the stricter discipline of our service 
1 1 not according with their lauloasShabits and Inrilpondqpf 1 
: notions; but as soon as it was intimated to them that 1 
all arrears would he at once paid up, the duhis odor 
lucri steeped tlieir senue^ in forgetfulness to their 
j country’s wron^, and they allowed our troops to take 
i I peaceable posset humi without even a show of resistance. 

! How long these arrears have been running on may be 
! gathered from the fact, that the amount due to the very 
1 ! small army kept by the ex-kjng of Oude wns.twenty- 
! fly^ lacs or L.250,000, and this in a service where a 
; private’s pay was less than 14s. per mensem, and other 
; ranks in proportion. What little the troops did receive 
• j was invariably wrung from the fears of government by 
! ■ open mutiny or threatened insubordination, who, by 
j their concessions on such occasions, offered a premium 
I for misconduct in their army. The troops generally 
! waited until their services were required to coerce 
| some refractory zemindar/ or assist some government 
j ofecer, in the discharge of his iniquitous dutv, when 
j they refttsed to march unless paid all arrears. If so 
! tempting an opportunity did not occur, they adopted 


another plan, more novel and equally effectual: they i] 
coolly took possession of their officers, r :id lodged them : : 
as prisoners in tfte Quarter* Kuard, a"nd directed the 'j 
ex-'. JU 1 andant t'' w iJ(q a petition to ‘the asylum of ; 
the universe,’ saying that hit person had been seized, 
and would be kept* in pawn until the men’s demands 
were satisfied. <» 

As to our right of annexation, the question Iies*in 
a nutshell. In 1 7(55, Soojali-oou-Dowbih was subadar* 
of Oude — that is, viceroy of the province, under the 
emperor of Delhi. He endeavoured* to conciliate the 
good-will of the British by treason to his own sove- 
reign ; hut, being detected in treachery towards them 
also, the double-dyed traitor met with the fate he 
deserved-— he was attacked and defeated by Major 
Adams. # Lord Clive, however, from motives of policy, 
reinstated him in the government of his protfinc» 
with the title of Wuzccr. From this time till 1801, 
rebellion and anarchy prevailed in the country, when 
about half the Oude territory was ceded to the East 
India Company, as payment of a large amount of 
tin ute then due to them. A new treaty was formed, 
in whieli ‘his excellency the wuzccr engages that ho 
will ostal \sh in his reserved dominions such a system 
of administration, to be carried into effect by bis own 
officers, as shall be ljiost conducive to the prosper! tj r 
of Ins subject and to he calculated to secure the 
lives and property of tile inhabitants ; and his excel - 
h ney will always advise iith and act in conformity 
to tin 1 com?;- el the officers of the said honourtWIo 

Compam.' # Still more recently, ‘his excellency the 
,/uzeci ’ hot line ‘Ins majesty the kingj’Jbut the 1 
Vi* -\al tijp-itjl remained ii; force ; ;nd it is for a gre^s 
,* £iti tied , " li* of its*clau that he has been 
deprived •>/ his a .^dom, and rendered incapable of 
further m^-hief. 9 

The la*t thoroughly nativo#eourt in ^ndia lyis now 
ceased to exi l ; Lucknow, the most entity native 
city, will S' ' ri losto its distinctive marks; and, not- 
withstanding that some li^it has been already thrown * 
on the subject our readers, we fancy, will not be dis- I 
pleased to have bejore them a sketch, by an eye-witness, 
of a * ind of raj i ot e that can never pore exist in our 
Oriental dominions. • 0 

Ih October 1847, the present eommander-in-dlilef,’ 
Lord Harming** then governor-general of India, deter- 
mined on j>ay%ig a visit in state, to the king of Ou£e. 
Thi writer was attached to the escort which accom- 
panied his lordship on thetoccasion. It consisted,^ 
a tioop cn the body-guard*, a Company of artillery, with 
light fleld-batfery attached* the Oth Light Cavalry 
and Ihl Native Infantry. The camp was formed at 
Cawnpoor, which is five marches from Lucknow, and 
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situated on the right bank of the Ganged which sef*a- , 
rates it .from the Oude territory. In order to pay dip 
honour to his expected guest, the king left his capital, 
apd encamped r on his owp aide of tlifc river, which is 
connected with the opposite cantonments by a bridge 
of boats, t- f { 

The, first apt of the {Jrama began by a motley pro- 
cession n.akikg its appearance in our camp. They 
turned out to be the prune-minister and another 
amey, with a great collection of tng-rng-aud-bob-tail 
for escoft, charged ^ith a message from tlici kin£ to 
the governor-general, hoping it would find his lord- 
ship well as — ulhumdu/fiHa/t — it left him at the time of 
speakipg ; that so anxious was he to convince himself 
of the salubrity of the right honourable the bestower 
of crowns by a personal interview, that he would take 
an early opportunity of kissing lna lordship’s august 
threshold, arid basking'm the light of bis presence. 

Tlje visit win duly returned hy*< the secretary to 
government, the late lamented ( Sir Henry Elliot, and 
some others of the staff thcosfcnple dignity of their 
turn-out contrasting favourably with the fiproar of 
the other. The following morning, his majesty himself 
came over in grenf state to pay the promised visit. All 
th<* tlucves and fiddlers who, from their characters, 

< being too had to get employment elsewhere, had become 
court-followers, turned out to do honour to the occa- 
sion. The cortege - possessed all the elements neces- 
sary to make an \)rientnl procession imposing* there 
was plenty of noise, glare, dust, rainbow-garments, 
gaudy trappings, and had smells. The van was formed 
by a party of zuuiboo/ «/**», or strand-pieees, mounted 
' on camels ; then a detachment of cavalry, very well 
equipped and tolerably mounted ; next a party of 
jrregular ditto — irregulars in everyway! Before and 
around the king were a number of chohdar* (sil\er- 
stioks), fly-brushcrs 'and title- proclaimed, shouting 
aloud to the profane vulgar, to make way for, and 
sabirn to that mighty potentate, the ‘cherislior of his 
people,* ‘the shadow of God,’ ‘ruler of the universe,* 
‘world’s defender,* ‘king of kings, 5 ‘just one of the 
curth,* &c. The howdah and trappings of his elephant 
■were ‘ gleaming with purple and cold;* the deVp jfioof, 
or housings, made* of scarlet cloth, embroidered and 
fringed with gold, nearly swept, the ground, and were 
the most gorgeous things m til* procession ; behind 
came some led -horses splendid!} accoutred, then 
several palanquins, litters, 4 *iml such-like vehicles of 
little importance. 4 

•iff rear of all, came a long string of einph carriages, i 
which, as the European style had been attempted, 
formed £he most incongruous part of the evttvr. It 
seemed as if som£ hospitaler incuraftl| vehicle^ had 
discharged its inmates, ant turned outVi crowd of crazy 
buggies, dennets, chariots, brougltmi* and curricles. 
Several white-leg^ 4 had made a point of staking the 
asylum of tlfc universe with all manner of unsaleable 
equipages ; persuading him they were of the newest 
fashion, a®d exactly similar to those used by the 
Padshaw Begum of England. Horace you might see an 
undeniable yellow po-shay drawn by a pair of splendid 
Arabs, and driven by a complacent hatj^e" in a drab 
box-coat, enough to put you in a perspiration to look 
at him ; four mules, with sore backs hud rusty harness, 
yoked to a leathern convemency of tlie fashion .of our 
gran£ sires, with its immeiiae O-springs. Besides vehicles 
of a known kind, there were many others of a novel 
description, which do not’ belong to «iy recognised 
variety. One was exactly like a boat dh wheels, and 
another made in the shape of a peacock,* with i-he 
driver perched on its head, and painted to imitate the 
animaik^umage. [ t 

varies and costume of the coachmen and 
pdants were a sight worth seeing in themsqfvcs, 
would have "furnished valuable hints to the pro- 
tfor of Asfcley’s. There was one footman, who was 


doubtless considered the quintessence of the Jeameses, 
as* in all subsequent state-processions he invariably 
figured in t^e same costume which excited our admira- 
tion on this occasion. He wpre a light claret-ooloured 
bod.f-cop.t, which had evident <y Been ‘ the light of other 
days,* aivl been considerably faded thereby. It was 
very high in the collar, short iff the waist, and narrow 
in the skirts cither shoulder was graced with a large 
silver epaulet such as worn by militia-officers. His 
light-blue unwhispcrablfs were a world too wide for his 
lean body-; and, as he had no chance of getting them 
1 widentnl by the corporation,’ lie had been fain to fill 
lip the cl links with an unusually large dhoti or waist- 
cloth. This being equally thick front and rear, had 
all the effect of a bustle, and made the swallow-tailed 
skirts stick out in the most pert, obtrusive manner 
possible. His head-dress was of a composite order 
between cap and turban; Hessians, long unconscious of 
tin blacking-brush, graced his lower extremities ; and 
lu* stood on the foot-board of one of the carriages with 
a complacent air, exhibiting his manifold attractions 
to the fullest advantage. 

The king proceeded to the governor-generaEs durbar- 
tent, where he went through the usual forms, gave and 
Received pi^sents, ate his breakfast, or rather looked 
at others doing so, and then returned in the same order 
lie came. Previous to* this, neatly printed invitations 
had been issued, m the king of Oudc’s name, for a 
flt'/ciinc/, addressed to commanding officers and staff. 
A 9 1 had the honour* to belong to the latter, 1 found 
myself, about ten o'clock the following day, mounted 
on an elephant forming part of the governor-genera l’s 
cortege, amt gazing on as animated a scene as could 
well he imagined. On approaching the bridge of boats, 
which \vas } about a quaiter of a mile long, wo found 
the parapet on both- sides completely covered with 
bright new cloth, one side rose-colour, Mie other blue ; 
along this, slight, bamboo pales wore placed at short 
distances, each hearing a sKmll flag or pennon, which, 
hung alternately higher and lower, gave it a sort of 
tiirreted appearance. The entire length of the road- 
way was filled with ekphants in their gayest trappings,- 
their howdahs occupied by officers in brilliant uniforms, 
and ladies got up in a style regardless of expense. 

Both banks were densely crowded with natives in 
garments of every imaginable hue. As the head* of 
the procession reached $he centre O" the bridge, the 
cantonment guns thundered forth a salute, to announce 
that licr Majesty’s representative had left the Com- 
pany's territory. This hud hardly ceased, when the 
saluting battery on the other bank took it up, to 
welcome his arrival in their own country with a 
three tiroes three and §mc cheer more. His majesty*® 
artillery were not in general very particular about the 
number of guns they fired, or the interval between 
each, and on this occasion I should be afraid to say 
how much powder was expended. On the other side, 
the crush was tremendous ; nothing bufoelephants could 
have forced their way through so densely wedged a 
mass of human beings: they did, however, make their 
passage good without hurting any one ; and though 
several persons were crushed to death during the day, 
it was their own species, dnd not the elephants, did the 
damage. * ; • 

We found the king’s camp pitched a short distance 
to the eastward of the bridge. A space, of about five 
or six acres had been enclosed by a high cap van-screen. 
Part of the enclosure was covered with tents innumer- 
able, both small and great, whilst the remaining, pprtipu 
had been, during the preceding night, converted into 
a garden by the summary process of uprooting %hOlO 
trees, shrubs, and flowers from the neighbouring 
gardens, and planting them in beds previously prepared 
for them. A liberal use of, cold water hgd prevented 
fhoir withering ; and with a slight* effort of imagination, 
you could fancy that what had been a sandy waste 
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twenty-four hours previously, was now tfn ordinary 
native garden. 

About one hundred and fifty persons found am pie 
accommodation at the tejajg table which ran dowr^the 
ccntro of an immense tei®, but did not occupy nearly 
its entire length. It wjpa of the kind called *a slmm- 
meeanah, which appitfaclf nearer to our ideas of a 
canopy than a tent. The roof was flat, lined through- 
out with blue brocaded silk, supported at the sides 
by imitation silver poles, with .draperies to match the 
roof. We were hardly seated, when a brass tymd, r 
set of drums and. fifes, and half-a-dozcn troops of 
nau tcli -girls, stationed in different parts of the tc**t, 
with one accord opened their fire on us. Con versa tioy 
being out of the question, we turned onr attention to 
the viands, but here disappointment awaited us. The 
pastry was salt, the jellies sour, the made -dishes 
saturated with rancid ghee and every other nifcmeloss 
abomination that; delights the hearts of Eastern cooks, 
and offends the noses of English gentlemen. After 
breakfast^ we strolled about and inspected the gar- 
dens and various curiosities scattered akout; amongst 
them, a small tent entirely composed of Cashmere 
shawls, said to have been a present from Runjeet j 
Sing. It was stated to have cost an im offense surn%l 
but the texture of the shawls appeared r.ither ! 
coarse, and the colours unsuitably arranged. Before ' 
taking leave, every one was led up in succession by | 
the assistant to the resident, and presented to the | 
king, who borrowed on each a large necklace of silver 
tissue. The ladies received them on the rigid arm. 
the gentlemen on the neck, and retired with a bow. 

A few flays after this, we beg," 1 our march towards 
Lucknow; the king went on A for* us, m make t Sic* 
necc&sar} preparations, whilst we foil "d^t the ordi- 
nary rate. During the day, sentries wore j r-sted m 
front and rear of the eamp ; at sure t, pickets mounted 
right and left, throwing out sentries to meet the others, | 
and forming a continuoyjt chain all round. * Never- j 
theless, each staff-officer *m<l aid-de-camp i '"Hired 
a guard of at least a co ptra* and four to take care j 
of his cocked-hat and epaulet-box. His lordship’s , 
cook and butler bad a native officer and twenty men | 
to look alter their plate-chest and battene <*<■ -utsinn ; \ 
the valet was able to take care of hmiseh, «na him we j 
respected accordingly. 

Viewed fr^m II little distance, Lucknow is a very 
handsome city, j be innumerable mosques with their 
glittering domes and slender minarets, tl. scattered 
palaces with their adjacent gardens, the winding river 
Goomty, the distant preserves of Dil Kusha, the 
mausoleums erected to the memory of various departed 
monarchs— all give it an impwnng appearance. On 
closer examination, you find that the river is a muddy 
sluggish stream ; the crowded and filthy streets are 
narrower than even those of Jlenares, and the effect 
of the public buildings »s marred by j mass of mud- 
hovels in their* vicinity. The mooting between the 
two potentate* * pkice at a bridge just outside the 
town — on our side the road was lined by the escort, 
on the other, by the king's followers. There was, I 
believe, considerable koo-tooing ; but I am ynable to 
state what took place on the occasion, having l^en too 
nftieh occupied in soothing the terror of the young Arab 
I rode, which the sight of the elephants seemed to have 
Inspired with a vehement desire of depositing us both 
in the adjacent ditch. As the rear of the procession 
passed the front of each corps, it wasdhstantly reformed 
and advanced betv een the ranks of those m advance. 

% As soon as afl had followed in this manner, officers 
-^-tbose on duty excepted —fell out, and mounting 
elephants provided for them, proceeded in the train of 
the governor-general to the Motee Mahal Palace, where 
a large party assembled at breakfast. The dress of 
tho king on this and other state occasions was trufc 
magnificent; he and the heir-apparent — a boy about 


,eb ht years old — wore Rurally covered with precious 
s^iies. His predecessor are^nid to have squandered 
immense sums on the rc a, l jewels, and appearances 
Confirm the statement, Thj$ day he wf>re a crown of 
a light and elegant form, with iftarge emerald in £*ont; 
on two .other occasions, he wore a different crown, 
winch, though perhaps equfllly rich* and valuable, 
appeared inferior in design and workmanship. Silver 
neffklaces were served out as usual ; nnu we took our , 
departure to our tents, which we found pitched iy the 
pari of Nil Kusha, near the pal:ic£ of that tin nib, which 
means * heart-expanding not heart’s delight, as ‘ the < 
member of the household’ renders it. 

During the ensuing week, we found plenty of agree- 
able occupations: there were, all the lions of the place 
to be seen, including the various palaces, the M.irtimdro 
and Eiuambarah, or mausoleum of Asoph-ood-D*»w kill 
there was a Ifflll at the residency, t/tjrui > given by the 
king, dinners everywhere, inclination*. ' ' uches^ and 
anin ah glits. % 

The hist mentioned lAVudheeu most truthfully and 
graphical^ described in thelE/ irate Lfe of an Eastern 
king, which is a "work that Kars every mark of 
| authenticity,* and is eorre*’t in most its descriptions, 

I .ilrlnmgh, n« might l>e expected from the manner* in 
! which it v. as writ ten, after the lapse, of twenty years,* 

' and edited by a pertain who had not witnessed the 
events narrated therein, several inaccuracies have 
; crept in, particularly in the translation ami orthography 
! of tin' Oriental terms, which betray a very limited 
; knowledge of Persian and llmdostancc. 

On the occasion now* spoken of, the exhibition was 
on nu unusually largo scale, as tho court, conscious of 
tlu'ir cadi Hoes, thought it poll tic to do everything 
in their power to emu lli.itc tin. favour of their guesj; 
by shew ine all po,.dbie honour. A breakfast as un- 
eatable as usual war laid in tin* rccepl ion-hall, which 
| occupied .» large p irtion of the Motee Mahal Palace — 

| the St .James's of Lucknow, being used for public 
t»i" * )ses Ally, and not as a royal re^idenco. After 
! pi. tending to partake of tins, we adjourned to live large 
! open wind ws in rear of the palace, which look out oil 
I Jhe rivet. ere very narrow, and command a good view 
! of the opposite bank, where the larger animals were to 
j dinplay their powers. 

The sp(4Hiu v commenced with a contest between 
several pairs of elephar^s. They required much coax- 
ing to make them face <yich other; and when they 
did so, it u >s b.ie’ally c mnng to the scratch, for one 
could li. vdp ti . ' whether they were scratch ing^Wbh 
other’s fy^'ai’ds, or fighting. When the combat 
oeciine at a*, warm, tliey were instantly separated by • 

m h let tureen them. VA' ‘voted it slow, and 

- 'hei^ o*er. A 'air of rhinoceroses 

wore then ied up < J.tdr k**ep rs, and placed in front 
of each ^fuller. Those animals m%st have degene- 
rated sine the days of Pompey, wlum^hey used to 
exhibit l , oil ’owoss in thoteireus. ^either {if these 

shewed any inclination to commence ho|lilitire : at 
length one ..lonif urged on by the vis a lergo, in the 
shape of w spear-thrust, inside one awkvrard poke at 
his antagonist, rfbcompnnying it w ith a sound between 
a grunt and a sm>n, and then wheeling round, trotted 
for ti e river as? mat as his unwieldy form would 
permit, and never pausing to look behpd until he had 
immersed his entire laxly in flic Goomty. His panting 
antagonist pursued lum to the river’s edge. The 4 clat- 
tering of the chains fastened to them, combined with 
the awkwarAmovements and uncouth gestures of Jibe ' 
huge brutes, made us all laugh heartily. 

After tin. rhinoceros ha4 distinguished himself, ^ 
h.ffd light j between birds \and small animals, on a 
narrow strip <*f land between the river and the palace. 
Coejcs, partridges, quail, antelopes, rams, deer, &S., 
were pitted against each other; then some pplwans, or 
Athletes, ek{dbited their dexterity in tlie use of the 


sword. Taking one in each hand, theyVhirled them, 
about close to each other’s fai.es> arms, &c., without 
doing any injury. Hawking followed ; but as 1 
observed the 'falconer ppU some feathers out of the 
winft. of eaph paddy-tnrd, before letting it loose, in 
order that tihey might meet theip fate witliinji conve- 
nient distance of the r *world’s defender,* it afforded 
little sport. The only thing interesting in this part 
of the proceedings was a fight between a donkey fmd 
a li^mna. * The latter had a rope fastened round his 
neclc, wbich doubtless somewhat hampered l i& mlive- 
[ ments, else the result might have been different. As 
it w/is, Neddy, to our great surprise, made no use of 
his hegls, but bit most viciously. He threw' down the 
byiena, shook him like a dog, and knelt on him, till he 
was dragged away by some of the attendants, looking 
more sneaking and crest-fallen than ever, and having 
evidently had the worst of it. We word equally sur- 
’ prised and plowed at this, for evcny one dislikes the 
hy^na, with its round back, slouched head, and mangy 
coat. It is, in fact, the How attorney of the animal 
kingdom, always on the (ook-out for dirty lilts — alike 
cowardly, rapacious, and contemptible. 

After tins, therking, accompanied by the governor- 
geheral, led the way to an open balcony which ran 
‘’round the top of a rectangular area, at a sufficient 
height from the ground to prevent any animal 
springing on it fyom below. Chairs were placed all 
round for the accommodation of the big-wigs and 
ladies; but on the latter arriving there, they found 
them nearly all occupied by the ameers, who had made 
a rush to secure seats. To their great surprise, they 
weTe obliged to vacate them at once ; and some 
audibly expressed their disgust and indigiyition at 
paving to give place to w omen. 

It was surprising to see ladies who would not look 
at a cut finger, and streamed at n mouse, calmly gazing 
at the bloody spectacle which followed. As soon as 
their curiosity was satisfied, several considered it due 
to their feminine attributes to say they feU faint ish ; 
some did actually leave the place, but 1 observed they 
were chiefly unmarried ladies, accompanied by favoured 
cavaliers, who justly considered a retired ‘position 
more congenial tlufn the crowded balcony. The space 
below was surrounded by the cages of the wild beasts, 
and a couple of doors for the entrance and- exit of the 
attendants, who seemed wonderfully fearless. During 
the course of the tiny, 8omcfcjmlf-do7.cn different tigers 
were let loose in the arena, but not one of t^cm shew ed 
tdfPftible pluck. They were pitted against each other, 
against buffaloes, and against a bear, but never fought 
* unless attacked. They seemed unwilling to leave their 
dens, and slunk brick again the moment Jhe cage-^Ioor 
was opened to allow them* * v * ^ 

In the contest with a buffalo* the latter hud the best 
of it, though littte damage was done to either. The 
most cxcitinf struggle during the day w as between a 
tiger nqd brow^t bear. Bfniin was much the smaller of 
the two, ^nd appeared hardly full-grown, while bis 
antagonist was an unusually large «peci men. ‘infelix 
puer et impar congressus Achilli.* We pitied him, and 
felt he was no match for the other; fievgrthelese, the 
foment poor JBruin was lot loose, lie rushed open- 
■ mouthed to the contest. It was riiiort, sharp, and 
decisive. The^tiger used both teeth and claws; his 
p£# Jj^shed for a mom on? in th%air, accompanied by a 
roiitvpid followed by a dub erwdtig sound, ami in a 
Second the bear was prostrate on the gwounn, with his 
lb*er ja# nearly torn away, and a frij^htfui gash on 
bis bead. For some time be lay stunned ftps? bleeding, 
Ito all appearance dead; waiter was thrown over him, 

' he revived/ got up, and shook himself. 
Who on all state occasions resumed an air 
d* >: ^e^ity, which he mistook for a digiyfied 
1 t, Uow for the first time shewed himself 
in^the proceeding. He clapped his hands, 


and scouted : ‘ Shaba's! 1 1 Bravo ! Take care of him.* 
Wounded and bleeding as liewn9, the bear wanted to 
rehew the fight, and the keepers had to drag him 
away by main force before he fvould return to his den. 
A scene, of cruel and disgusj^og butchery followed. A 
female buffalo and her ealt\were brought in, and a 
tiger let loose. The tiger croubhed down close to his 
den, twitching his tail and licking his lips; lie looked 
lovingly at the calf, as if he was partial to veal-cutlets. 
Tlit* instinct of the lijitle animal taught it to keep 
behind mother, which, with her horns lowered ready 
for action, kept her head continuajly in the direction 
of| the tiger. The latter tried several times to turn 
her flaulc, but every attempt was met and foiled by a 
rush from the buffalo. This went on for some time : 
the tiger’s glossy coat shewed several marks of her 
horns, and she had a few scratches on her neck, but 
the cvijlf was perfectly uninjured, until, proh pudor , 
a t second tiger was let loose. Unlike most of his 
predecessors, lie bounded into the centre of the arena; 
and as the buffalo turned to face her new antagonist, 
the first tigoik seized the opportunity to attack the 
defenceless calf, To throw it on the ground, and bury 
his fangs deep in its throat, was the work of a second. 
C IU cries seemed to fill the mother with fury: she did 
not attack the tiger which continued to suck the life- 
blood of her offspring} but concentrated all her rage 
upon the latest arrival. She charged him repeatedly, 
and gave him some heavy falls; whilst several deep 
gashes on her lore -quarters shewed that she had not 
come off* scatliloss. It was pitiable to see the poor 
animal standing there, snorting from rage and terror, 
with heaving flanks, quivering limbs, tail erect, and 
bleeding freely in several places from the tiger's 
claws. Sopu* of the European spectators shewed such 
manifest symptoms of disapprobation, that the sports 
were concluded sooner than they might have been 
otherwise. 

The bieak ing up of such party is always a brilliant 
scene. It is not etiquette to take off the silver neck- 
laces given by the kinfc until the guests are beyond I 
the precincts of the palace ; and as most of them have 
to walk a little* distance before reaching their carriages, 
they display tlu; glittering bauble to full advantage, 
having to pn.va between the ranks of cavalry and 
infantry, which are always drawn up to line the 
approach on state occasions. * « 

In order to be admitted to the different palaces, it 
is necessary to secure the attendance of a chobdar 
or silver- stick - m- waiting. They aVc spacious, 
curiously constructed, and well worth a visit. The 
furniture is generally in bad taste, and the orna- 
ments tawdry and unsuitable. One would suppose that 
the apophthegm, 4 punctuality is the politeness of kings,* 
had reached Lucknow, for every room contains 
several kinds of clocks or time-pieces — none of them 
going, however. The lfangings look faded and dusty; 
everything wdhrs a deserted, uninhal^ted air. The 
throne mentioned by ‘the member of the household/ 
has been robbed of nearly all the precious stones 
which formerly adorned the poles supporting the 
canopy jjbove it. We did not observe any of the 
female sepoys he speaks 6f, but I recollect remarking 
the sentries about the palace were unusually sniill 
and puny. Our attention was called to them by their 
peculiar method of saluting. Besides carrying atms£n 
the usual sentry-fashion, they also made Idle 1 military 
salute with the* right hand raised to the cap. The 
week’s entertainments were finished by illuminations 
at the mausoleum of the late king,, very brilliant and 
well got up, but, according to our ideas, rather a 
slrange place to select for such a display. Since 
then, Lucknow has not* witnessed, festivities <*»' «0 
large a scale; nor can they ever occur again, as the 
gx-king’s pension of L; 150, 000 per annum will hardly 
enable him to indulge itt suehextravaganee. 
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By recent accounts fsom India, the c*-king had 
signified bis intention of proceeding to England, and 
laying his crown and seal at the feet of the Padshftw 
Jiogum, as he designates* <mr most gracious Queen, lie 
hud actually proceeded sojpe distance towards (Calcutta 
en route , but it is very dpsibtful whether lie lifts means 
and energy sufficient .to carry out his proposed plan. 
It is undertaken at the suggestion of his prime-minister, 
who rejoices in the euphonious name of Ally Nucky 
Khan, and will probably fall t(\ the ground altogether, 
or end in an accredited ambassador being despatched 
to London, which will doubtless servo his cause better 
than the personal appearance of a prince who is noto- 
riously as corrupt and incapable in his public career a.j 
he is vicious and dissolute in his private conduct. 

It # has been the fashion of late years to inveigh 
against our lust of territorial aggrandisement in the 
East ; hut in the present instance it would havy been 
a disgrace to our government, and cruelty to tfce 
inhabitants, to permit such a state of things to con- 
tinue. In a financial point of view, the annexation 
is a profitable one, as, after paying **11 contingent 
I .expenses, Oude will yield even now a surplus revenue 
| of at least seventy lacs, or L.700,000 per annum; 
j whilst, under the mild and beneficent Bfitisli rule* 
a country where lately tyranny and injustu v were 
enforced by the point of the bifyonet, wiil become as 
peaceful and contented as any of our own provinces. 

_ » _ 

S T 11 Y C II n'i X E. 

‘And what, after all, is this strychnine of which we 
hear so much?' Jebb asks me this with the air of a 
man profoundly ill used. He Y»s * een reading the 
rejiort of a celebrated trial, and is ”> latterly con- 
founded with the cross-examination and lli<* fearful 
technicalities <JT science, that he 1 • s half determined 
to deny the existence of the poison, and to vote the 
medical witnesses bores of extreme ini nsity. fk>, after 
a discussion, principally Jr the clouds, he interrupts 
some unintelligible proper:. 01 * J mine, and asks me: 
‘Then, what is strychnine? I know it is a poison; 
that it makes people — tetanic, I believe you call it — 
and all that; hut tell me a little more about it.’ 

So I lead him, with an air of due impo. .n l v, to my 
sanctum — a place sacred to impossible genii . report 
and my catalogin’ say they are reptiles present'd in 
spirit. It is sruv. 1 also 10 mysterious bottles labelled 
with distracting fragments of still more , .stracting 
words*— cabalistic perhaps, although my set and my- 
self believe them to he simply scientific, derived from 
Greek roots. Jebb seems overawed with these demon- 
strations. Without, ho wever, t allowing hin^ time to 
subside into hopeless mystification, 1 hand him a plffal 
containing the substance in question. 

Well, yes — a white crystalline powder, with its 
small glistening prising Jtftib thinks it harmless 
enough in appearance. The fact is, lie Expected to see 

• it in the shape of small death’s-heads, and is some- 
what driven aback on viewing so mild and sightly a 
substance. To him — as to w hom not— it is marvellous 
that but a graiu of this would destroy life ; and he 
tells me*— confesses rather — Strange thoughts as to how 
did it would he to put a little on his tongue and see 
how it tastes. With which idea lie takes the phial up 
and shakes it (people alw'ayB shake crystalline sub- 
stances displayed in bottles), eyeing the contents with 
H philosophic air. I tell him lie shall Jbc satisfied as to 
its flavour before we. have done; whereupon we pro- 
ceed, to dissolve* it. As water alone has no effect upon 
the ihfinitesiltfnd quantity we want to get into solu- 
tion, we add ft little acid— some dilute vitriol serves 

* admirably. (I say urc— Jebb looks on.) A tumbler of 

ready. The dissolved strychnine— a quarter 
of a. grain, perhaps — is put into it. I ask Jebb to 
taste our homage,, indulging moderately for fear of ill 


consequences. 1 continue to tempt him, till he puts 
% tumbler to his lips.* 4 Balf! it is intensely bitter.’ 

Jebb had read of this fact in the newspapers, but had 
ifo idea of the intensity of the Juitterness. Of all known 
substance^ indeed, it is the mflkt so. Of f courst^ my j 
disciple begins to experience sensations l \vhV*h, though 
relieved by seeing me follow Mg example, are yet not 
altogether out of his thoughts. 4 Well,’ lie says, ‘this 
is interesting, to be sure; but whence do^ou get your 
strychnine ?’ 

I # shew#him some nux-vomica Cecils, and fJll \un 
their shape is very like a blood-cell. As, however, ho ' 
is not conversant w'itli these structures in particular, 
he examines the round flattened body for himself— 
larger than a shilling, much thicker, convex on one 
side, and ll.it on the other. It is of n brown hue, and 
silky, from the small hairs with which it is covered. 

I -say of a bifiwn hue; the Germans cJl it gray, and 
name it crows’ eyes, partly jn consort" '* ce of this 
supntsil »n, partly because tfiey are no more like the 
ocular oigans of thus# l*rdg*than nothing at all. On 
the whole, it is a bean-like sold. The name given to it 
by those most sensible of alchemists, and most diligent 
of dingy old* philosophers, the Arabian physicians of 
the eighth century, sinews they considered it something 
like a nut. • 

I if ‘11 Jebb further, that these seeds — these miccs 
raminr that Scrnpion w as wont to write about — eome 
from the fruit of a very crooked trefi, which grows in 
India and Ceylon- a, tree with large glossy leaves, and 
! numerous orange-liued berries as large as apples, richly 
! glowing in the warm sunlight of a southern sky. It 
| is a strange fact, that while birds may he seen pecking 
these with the litmost relish and comfort, the seeds 
within are a terrific poison. • 

So much for the nu\ vomica. The hark of this treef 
(so I continue, while Jebb still ^>lnya with the phial), 
or the powdered seeds, are treated with dilute sulphuric 
acul, the same as the vitriol w j e just used to dissolve 
(air “*ryeln»ine; tqr it answers precisely the same pur- 
pose as it did m our little experiment. From this 
solution w r ( get the crystals you see— only by a process 
as conipfic wed almost as the evidence you, Jebb, have 
been listening to. • 

The fact is that this nux-vomica tree — or, as the 
learned calbit, ...u*r Shuir nw n jaw-dislocating fashion, 
the Stn/chnos mir vomica — contains a poisonouB prin- 
ciple which endows it wYtl^its fatal properties. Almost 
ab vegetables contain some crystalline substance or 
other w he n po». i>.*aes a cry strongly the clmraetoHHBl’ 
the plant. It is w r ell known, for example (Jebb has 
Loen it ia*Di Johnson's capital paper, 4 The Beverages « 

• » ifu.se ^Itat tea, coffee, and ucoa contain very 
.) cr iipmuti lifts# kind* those of tea afld 
coflbo, i>iu.(1 y uou j, ieptical. '. he chemist will shew 0 
him long "tufted pil ky groups of needle-like crystals, of 
caffeine, oj Jicine as he calls it. 8o wiA other vege** 
table dai.’lie. and vegetable* anything but dainties. 
Asparagus vields asparagin ; mustard ana #press 
(Jebb feehb nitryats me to he merciful) on oily 
compound, the sfilplio-cyaifide of ally le. 

This poisonous principle in the nux vomica is 
strychnine. 0 It forms salts with acids — that is, if 
added to such sc*.. compounds as vinegar, vitriol, or . 
lemon-j lice, it takes all the acidity away, and new 
crystalline substances are farmed. Supposing, now. 
we were to give some to a dog, what would happen 7 < 

We mustffoll(*v the good old rule of the cookery-books, . 
and catch oui^aniifiai first. We must then take eye* < ; > 
as, dogs object to he poisoned as well as men ; we must j 
conquer thdr objections t by a little gentle coercion* ; 
availing y counter-designs directed against fingers ,T 
by the subject^ of our experqnent. - ; j ■ ' 

To he grave, Jebb, I do not like this brute-phisoning : 
it is seldom necessary, and never satisfactory. Wq . 
must, not consider the effects on animal® ft;, always 
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akin to those on men. Supposing them, to r argument’s, nerve f>pndfF out its messages, as it were, and sets the 
sake, exactly similar in u cat :<a oat is (say) ten tim^s tnliscles contracting. If it be taken in poisonous doses, 
smaller than a man, and we must give a man ten it ‘causes these same musdles to contract violently, 
times the dos6* to produce the same ‘’effects ; but we painfully, unnaturally; antL^we* have cramps, or, as. 
cannot judge thus, tiome creatures are singularly certain * medical witnesses mesignate them, spasms, 
proof agahv&t certain poisons, fys a rule, our lierbi- You ham now a key to tha^operation of strychnine 
verous,' our ^rasa-eatings animals, are remarkable for on the animal economy, to the indications for its use, 
the Jittla injury they suffer from vegetables of a and the fearful results of its abuse, 
pernicious character. A scruple of strychnia will hot There arc certain diseases where the spinal cord 
hurt a hors6 ; half a grain has been known tef kill a man. loses its power of seeding these messages to the 
Tfiertf is a maxim among animal-poisoners Sind muscles. ^ You have seen, perhaps, a limb that is 
experimental toxicologists of all descriptions : * Three paralysed : the patient wishes and wills as strongly 
things,’ they say, ‘are impossible — to poison a rat with as, he can; but it will not move; or, if it does, it is 
prussic acid, a dog with morphia (the active principle done so slightly and tremblingly, as to demonstrate 
of opidm), and a gumcn-pig with strychnia/ I have the want of nervous — that is, of spinal power. The 
. known half ail ounce of morphia to produce no effect medical attendant might here give strychnia, knowing 
■whatever on a dog; and have heaid from the best how powerfully it influences muscular contractions, 
authority of the insensibility of guine:i-ph,s to s try eh- and, of course, movements too. The result is often 
nine. These things illustrate what t \ said with regard mast satisfactory, and, what is very remarkable, the 
to brtite- poisoning — it is seldou^ necessary, and never \ cry part to be most affected by the remedy is that 
satisfactory. « *• wlifcre the nervous power was gone — in fa.ct^ the jiart 

Jebb, who lias now bfon shewing strong signs of paralysed. 

weariness, asks me to shew him &ozne tests, and to There is another condition where strychnine may be 

describe the effects of strychnine on some imaginary useful — where, indeed, medical men employ it. The 
do$ — the same, indeed, that I was about to mention fpinal cord Yd ways exerts some influence on the muscles 
•before I was beguiled into the very instructive, but of the body; it always keeps them slightly contracted; 
not particularly interesting, digression on the subject aiul this is why the limbs of a strong, healthy person 
of cutting short the lives of dumb creatures by poison, seem so firnf — so condensed, as it jvere. Technically, 
I tell him that the animal would soon begin to this state of proper in ustfilar tension is known as tone, 
manifest symptoms of extreme uneasiness — that .shortly Sometimes, however, the nervous system loses its power, 
a touch would produce convulsive movements — that its energy ; the person becomes languid, flabby ; the 
paroxysms of stiffness and cramp would come and go, muscles scum soft: they are not properly contracted, 
each being severer than the other — that the creature A medicine which remedies this condition of the system 
would die, stiffened in every limb. I hastily rapid I j is known as a Ionic ; and it will be obvious that strych- 
from* th is theme, lor to me it is not a pleasant one, nine in premier (loses would soon restore the system to 

’hinting that strychnine, though one of the (h ad liest i its proper lirniness, activity, and tone, 

poisons we are acquainted with, is so strongly marked j Supposing, by accident or design, an overdose he 


each being severer than the other — that the creature A medicine winch remedies this condition 01 the system 
would die, stiffened in every limb. I hasti ly rapid Ij is known as a tonic ; and it will be obvious that strych- 
from* th is theme, for to me it is not a pleasant one, nine in pngicr (loses would soon restore the system to 
’hinting that strychnine, though one of the (h ad best i its proper lirniness, aKtn ity, and tone, 
poisons we are acquainted with, is so strongly marked | Supposing, by accident or design, an overdose he 
by the symptoms it produces as to leave little doubt j taken — all the muscles are contracted, crumped to tlicir 
of the cause of death. Kecollecting the newspapers | utmost. *»To a mere spectator, nothing can be more 
and their minute details, I soon leave th& subject ; j 1 rightful than a death from this poison. You have 
while Jebb, who has now recommenced twirling the j heard of that wonderful *taiorbid phenomenon, the state 
bottle — I am sure he is ruining the crystals — with | called catalepsy. (Jebb remembers something of the 
renewed energy', hursts into a perfect explosion of i kind in Waircn’s JJt>ny of ci JaUc J'hyjician.) We sec 
wonder that so fnthl a drug should he used l>y mc-di- ; it perfectly in some of these cases. The body of the 
cal practitioners. ITe demands an explanation, and : sufferer becomes stiff and straight.. It is, in a well- 
thinks me very' digressive wlierM In gm So compare ; marked instance, as hard as wood; nnd wo may nnfvc 


the functions of the brain and^pinal cord — familiarly, 
for he likes personal illustrations on such matteia, 


the whole frame by lifting a hand. ‘ The muasles by 
which the process of breathing is effected, suffer with 


You ate perfectly aware, Jebb, that your Juain is, or the rest. Locked -jaw sets in, respiration becomes 
is Imposed to be, in the interior of your head. Mow, j difficult or impossible. There are intervals in winch 
proceeding from it, just like a tail, is the spinal cord, | these alarming symptoms are suspended for a time, as 
j* which lhjfl concealed within ft bony covciing derived ’ if nature were endeavouring to hoard up her powers 
from the vertebra^ and forming the *bfck bone-*- the fo^ anotter paroxysm.* They are as the calm before 
spine. Itoughly r speaking,* it is the tfrain that thinks the storm. The cramps recur with fatal vehemence; 
•—that reasons, whilst this gpinulfcoru prc|ides over and the sufferer at length sinks from thorough exhaus- 
all the motions of*the body'. For example, ygnr brain, tion — unless his pangs are cut short, as they generally 
Jebb, suggests the peculiar enjoyment to be derived are, by suffocation. Jebb, who, eyeing the phial with 
from thg twirlpng of thc^phial in your hand, and the evident distrust, has put it clown as far out of reach 
consequent* breakage of the crystals: it signifies this as is practicable, now breaks in with: ‘Dear, dear,* 
to the spinal cord, and forthwith the latter sets your but can’t you do anything to relieve such a person? It 
fingers and yoilr arm moving. Now^ strychnine has is so very shocking. Supposing— it makes me shudder 
the very remarkable property of affecting* this portion to do so-r- supposing Mrs Jebb had taken some of this 
of the netvo’i# system, as you will hear presently 1 ; horrible compound, what could be done? Is, there no 
* indeed, you have seen enough of ft in the papers relief, no antidote V 
already. One t qreat characteristic of its action in Tutting my hand to my forehead, I tell Jebb that 
poisoning is, that the mental faculties are perfectly these are awkward cases ; but that our first care 
clear; it does not operate on the brain, intact, but should be to remove the poison as soon as possible by 
devotes all its energies, as it were, |o tlffe spinal cord, emetics or the stbmach-pump. I tell him further* that 
Fu*therniore, Jebb, I need searce)y #11 you, that this is no easy matter ; for the throat is so contracted* 
muscles produce their movements by contracting — <by so cramped, that it is often impossible for the patient 
l|uwzing themselves into* the smallest compass, and tp swallow. Opium, whose action is exactly opposite 
pulling the joint, or the pqrt to be set in motion, alofig to that of strychnine, may prove of u«© ; chlorofor^*-- 
with them. You will understand now, kow the poison that incalculable blessing to the subject of surgical 
vgtf'nthc vomica acts. It stimulates the spinal co»d — treatment — is remarkable ifi this respect; you „'Xe*\ 
ijfPhis, the central station, so to speak, of those innu- »ember what I said of the spinal pord, its Action on 
Iff merable telegraph-wires all through the body; the our muscles, and the effect# of strychnin© on it and, 


on them ; the action of chloroform is precisely the 
reverse : not only is all muscular effort suspended, But 
itho very tone I spt)ke of goe^. The body becomes 
| flabby and supple to an»qminent decree. It does more 
than this : 'the victims locked -jaw or strychnine 

poisoning experience a thorough cessation of tko cramps 
which are so fearful. a symptom in their cases. The 
relief is perfect, but oftentimes the patient sinks in 
Spite of art, a victim to the deadly powers of one of 
the deadliest poisons known. # 

tTebb takes the phial up again — mcchitoieally, I 
believe, and hints at tests. I bid him look* at the 
substance, and observe how beautifully crystalling it 
is. This is one character not to be slighted. 1 allude 
to its bitterness, so persistent, so extreme, so all bfit 
unmistakable. Last of all, I produce a watch-glass— 
to JebVs astonishment, for he tells me he had no idea 
I was anything of a mechanical genius. I tpll him 
that so far from merely protecting the faces of time- 
pieces, they are delightful little utensils in chemical 
analysis.^ I place a fragment of strychnine on* its 
concave, surface, add some strong oiieof vitriol, and 
a crystalline fragment of that magnificent salt, the 
bichromate of potash: anon, a glorious purple or 
violet hue is developed. I give Jobb a^triumpiia^ 
nod, and ask him if science has not its clou^ as well 
as war or conquest ! He nods assent. The strychnine 
is detected. * 

I go on to relate other test?. ^Tliis strychnine given 
to eats or rabbits will kill them with unmistakable 
cramps — just such spasms as our dog exhibited. 1 
then allude to the interesting observations of Dr 
Marshall Hall on frogs, Titos* unfortunate creatures 
seem to have been especially c^ucd for the experi- 
ments — not particularly humane one c.- -of physiologists 
and medical jurists. The fact Is, they hav . a capital 
nervous system, remarkably dove >ped, and pr» renting 
the greatest facilities for scientific investigation. Dr 
Ilall places them in a v/ 1 ;; dilute dilution At strych- 
nine. They soon been io spasmodically * '"‘cted- 
totanic, cataleptic. 1 coulu use plenty of such 
terms, but will spare you, Jcbb. By lengthening the 
period of their immersion, we can detect very small 
quantities indeed. One tu o-lmmlredt^ ' grain — 
li£ says much less — has been satisfactorily proved to 
exist in a liquid^by these means. 

Jetfb no* Lwrmg to breathe freely; ho institutes 
queries as to the adulteration of beer with hix vomica. 
I tell him it* is a capital thing for pun><» *s of adver- 
tisement, and may he related as an interesting fact 
to gentlemen whose calling is connected with marine 
pursuits. 

Jehb now seems satisfied. *My crystals d?e redgcc. 
to a delightful state of pulverisation. The phial lia^ 
just performed its four thousand and sixty-seventh 
gyration. He bids me good- morning, and we part 
amicably. Scene closes, 1 “while I dissolve my strychnine 
in strong spirit of wine, over the pale flame of a spirit- 
lamp, and pour t! ' solution into a porcelain capsule 
for subsequeut evaporation and crystallisation. 


• POUK SISTERS. 

IN THREE PARTS.— CONCLUSION. 

Sub did not walk again for many weeks. I suppose 
that afternoon’s crisis of excitement hurried on the 
approach of the terrible fever that’fiow bore her down 
, remorselessly For some days, she v ;*s held to be on 
"the verge of death, and I counted her as already gone 
TOm me. Sometimes she lay on her little white bed, 
Bp quiet and So purely pale, motionless and ineffably 
cairn, as if indeed her spirit already hovered above her 
'/mortality, and cast its shadow of light upon it. 

\ But site recovered— very slowly, very gradually® at* 
‘ first j so that for many days, even weeks, she was 


helpless as hm infant, and had to he watched and 
tended like one. Lil$p as ta an infant, the new life 
fecemed to gather upon her at last, hour by hour — the 
Jong dormant f&ultiea bestirred themsllves again, and 
the struggling intelligence feofled up like k flame new- 
kindled in purer air. • * < 

All things seemed to corns to 'her* newly; and she 
regarded them, thought of thAn, talked of tjiem, with 
tte freshness and vividness of utter inexperience, with ‘ 
more depth of feeling than childhood, but lfrith no more 
apparent reticence of thought. • Frankly, freely, she 
felt delight in things beautiful— enjoyment of things 
pleasant. Tier faculty of sensation was like a child's? 
as easily touched and aroused, both to pleasure and 
pain. The clear blue of the sky, the ripple? on the 
water, the glancing pebbles at the bottom of the little 
stream, the hum of insects, th,o chirp of birds, the 
tfolour of Anvers — all such things 'Z these, seemed 
to fall upon bej alert senses with, intensity of. 
iivpri ^ion not 'xisy^Por rrfore blunted apprehensions 
to understand. ftuges jfloat clearly visible in pure 
light, goalie myriad atoms |of beauty and blessedness 
that hang unseen* by most eyes about every thought 
of God that speaks in nature, werg perceived by her, 
gladdened her eyes, and were precious to her liearfk 

In the latter days of convalescence, we used to tak# 
her*Wa into the garden, and establish her for hours 
together under the thick shadow of a group of trees. 
From thence she saw the whole oT the little domain; 
nod the tricksy rivulet that intersected it, had formed 
to itself a kind of nest close by, where, its banks thickly 
overgrown with hawthorn and maple,, and wreathed 
with hriony, it fell with a cool plash into a somewhat 
deep pqol. 

llow she loved to watch that little stream, and 
listen to its song! The tree-boughs waved over it, afid 
the sunshine sparkled in between ; and there was 
always some new change to mark, of sight or of sound, 
the sunny August day through. Moreover, the trees 

.t slnuftjiml her were beautiful and eloquent to eyes 
and ears — dark fir, tremulous poplar, and gracious 
fair-gro* mg beech. Through the diverse foliage glanced 
the so* ight, and chanted the wind— solemnly, mysteri- 
ously, sweetly, to the fragile little figure that lay so 
quiet, yet s , full of eager, receptive life, beneath them. 

I eoukt v )i res? unless I was near her; and so I 
brought my pupils their books to the great walnut- 
tree by the wicket that %d into the cornfield, whence I 
could see J'cr. fh nigh she could neither see us nor hear 
our voice*. f'> 7 >asscd many a glowing Augus W?iKy in 
that coqj, on shadow, with the constant (lowing of 
the water u r its music, and the broad landscape, radial 
’* icon^ uyfiin ' or purple in c.Jhiing-mist, stretched 
uu c r > ,nd t’* odlieonil® fore. - Kind of the ordered 
garden , w ith i is «• >oth lawn, « . nd the ad j acent meadows 
whore cattle grazed. -* 

Most .1 his time, my fatlTer spent in ffching higher up 
the stream He would rettrn at evqping ; yid we all 
went inti the house together, there to # find Harriet 
resting f. .u her clay's ‘work,’ and ready to take her 
carefully claimed post or head of the toa-table. 

It w as a*phicid time for all of us, I think ; for some 
of us, a time e* more than peace — of learning from 
div in teaching', of yielding to divine influences. 

An event broke on the even current of these days: 
a letter came from Alicia, announcing — her approaclqng 
marriaup. We were all very much surprised, for it was 
a ‘good’ nArriage, in more than the worldly sense of, 
the teryn ; Aie husband-elect being a physician riding 
at Baden, whom we had fotmerly known in Loudon, 
and whom we knew to bs both worthy and talented , > 

1 ‘ Bul, at least, old enoqgh to be her father,’ Harriet 
observed ; 4 and ugly beyond the privilege i even of 
men.* A passing bitterness, which relieved her mind, 

I thought, Boor Harriet! she was but tmiand 
Alicia was two years her junior., 


The bride invited us ail to the wedding*, and, indeed, , 
evidently depended on*our coming; for her cordial 
invitations were intermingled with numerous com- 
missions, and & long list of articles to be obtained foi 
r her in London, and c&iveyed by ns. Of course, the 
‘ proposition tfcould not be considered: the expense and 
difficulty of the journey* Grace’s state of h&ilth, all 
made it impossible, we agreed at once ; and I felt n 
certain remorseful pang that no deeper feelings mi$de 
the impossibility of the plan very painful or disap- 
pointing* to any of its. I was astonished byjiarriet’s 
• f sudden swerve from indifference to profound sisterly 
interest, the morning after the receipt of the letter. 

‘It is hardly right that poor Alicia should be entirely 
unsupported by any member of her family, on such an 
occasion. It is true, that you and iny father are 
effectually detained in England, but I don't see any 
impediment to my going: 1 should like ti*go.’ t 

' Briefly, she dtd go ; and one day yi late September, 
wo received at one and The sarpe time the tidings of 
her safe arrival, and the h ao py «so ki m m s a t i on of Alicia’s 
marriage. I wa9 not surprised also to set* already 
hinted at, the plan which soon beerfme a settled thing 
— that Harriet wjis to occupy her sister’s evacuated 
po»i» of companion to Mrs Cleveland ; but Grace was 
CiStonished, and rather perplexed. 

‘How were Harriet’s peculiar idiosyncrasies^ her 
independence, her resolute habit of ignoring the small 
courtesies of life, to be accommodated to such a position 
as that she had taken ? * 

‘Dear, I think Bho is tired of this quiet life,* I 
answered ; and 1 felt a thrill ofliappiness pass through 
my mind, as I recognised my own content in that life; 
and, looking up, saw Grace’s sweet, serene faje. We 
v^ere ulowly sauntering through Byford wood, for Grace 
waB strong enough now to walk a little every day. I 
went on with my attempted explanation: ‘Harriet 
would like change, excitement, society. They are 
wonderful words — like trumpet-notes to minds in 
certain phases.* * 

‘Yes,’ said mj r sister softly ; ‘I remember when they 
were that to me. Ella, we were talking just now of the 
i changes in nature ; do you think they are so marvel- 
lous as the changes Vo can recognise in ourselves ? Du 
you think the growth of a tree from a seed, of a butter- 
fly from a caterpillar, is so mysterious, so ftiscrutable, 
as the way in which top alter a yd progress, till we can 
look back on the self of a yei*r ago, and say, surprised : 

“ Was that me?”* « 

•JW you feci it so, little one?* I said to myself 
musingly. I was conscious of no similar marvel. The 
^jelf of a year ago, though it was altered now, was yet 
no stranger to me? I knew^the poor^ Troubled thing 
weh; and I felt it was the lame jthssionfUe spirit, with 
the same capacity of suffering, *thiA yet dwejt within 
me, though sometlfhig else was there beside it. ^Nothing 
was taken awfly, but much 1 had been added. But with 
Grace, I*had l<yig suspected it was otherwise. The 
storm «whict^ had cleared the atmosphere in her soul, 
had also torn down, and sweyff away a great deal that 
Jn a harder, sterner nature, once living there, had 
liyed for ever, even though all peace depended on its 
eradication. jp 

* 1 Yes, the child was changed. I lookSd into her eyes, 
an# felt grateful almost to tearfulness ; for I knew 
i the Y^ry principle of her being — so tender, delicate, 

, and aihritive— denied to her the power of endurance 
of suffering, to which some stronger, ydfc not deeper 
natures dttilu. She must root out the n#row. at any 
cold f she could not live while it rankled in her heart. 

I 1tn6w J|| g|^ulfl even dimly understand it, though it 
lookAWfet like miracle tp me. * 

J^yfet&tsant the Wood was that day ! ♦There was a 
in the air, that felt as the warm amber-clouds 
jHpdf-generouB, and tender, and gracious, as only in 
Jf|P$r autumn-daya do clouds and air look and feel. 


The rtyening nuts hung thickly upon the hazel boughs ; 
add briony and nightshade, in graceful tangle, lmlf- 
v<?Ked the hedges and ivy, and wood-sorrel, and emerald 
moss, had overgrown the old. trunks of the trees that 
hadHieun felled the year bdrore. On one of these we 
sat. It * r as a favourite seat .with Grace. The ground 
sloped upwards, and from thence we looked down on 
By ford Valley — a scene smiling and luxuriant as ever 
inspired pastorals. Byford manor-house, with its 
quaint gables, and its ijjch, red colouring, stood near, 
on the (fiber side of the slope— its grounds almost 
joining* the wood at one point. As we sat, indeed, ive 
(•(pi Id distinctly see the figures of the two children, 
Kosamond and Mary, with their two elder companions, 
emerging from the shrubbery-gate into the great field — 
too unostentatious to be called a park — that surrounded 
the bouse and gardens. 

‘ Thpy are coming this way,’ said I — 4 the children, 
ninJ my father, and Mr Eustace.* 

For I forgot to say that the younger brother of Mr 
Thforpe had been spending part of his college- vacation 
at the manor-fcouse. He had been there about a fort- 
night on this particular daj r , and we had seen him 
often, and liked him much, as we could hardly fail to 
$jo — he wafrat once so good and so talented; so boyish 
in his liveliness and ^eager energy, so manly in his 
ehivalric sympathies and ambitions. 

Yet, somehow, on this especial day of all days, I took 
note of Eustace Thorne? and of his standing with us. 
Quiet as was our way of life, and limited our society, 
such a new element in the one, and addition to the 
other, ought to have impressed me more strongly 
before; but it had not. He glided naturally into the 
way of things; and lie was so mere a boy to me, who 
hardly deigned to date manhood from an earlier age 
than thirty-five, thatVhe fact of his beipg more than a 
boy, the children’s playmate, and our continual, and 
welcome, and very enlivening visitor, had in a sort 
passed n*e by. \ 

Why a new intelligence should strike me on this soft 
autumn -afternoon, for tlfb first time, is more than 1 can 
toll. I only know that it did so, while I watched the 
group slowly approaching, the children fluttering about, 
and their light laugh often ringing on the air. The old 
man toiled on, and sometimes paused to look round, 
mul enjoy the scene, as well as to rest ; and for the 
young man, Ids tall, lithe figure was to be s e£n now 
chasing or being chased by the children, now stooping 
in eager investigation of the ground in the cause of 
botany ; and anon, lie drew my father’s arm in his, and 
carefully helped him up the ascent, his head bent 
towards him, the black hair tossed about his face. 
‘ t Whatfv pleasant faecVhe lias !* I said impulsively. 
Grace did not answer, till I looked round at her, and 
then she said very quickly: 

‘ Very pleasant,’ and ^uis silent again. So was I, as 
I resumed my Y a tcb. Nearcf they came, and nearer: 
wc could hear what they were saying. • 

‘Let us go to the little copse,* cried Mary, ‘and 
gather dewberries. Will you, Eustace?* 

‘Anywhere you will, if Mr Gordon is not tired.* 
‘But,’ interposed Rosamond, *1 think EUa and 
Grace were going to the wood ; and perhaps we migty; 
meet them.* 

At which words, the young man swerved from his 
course, as if by inevitable instinct, and hurried, his 
pace also, until a second thought reminded him of 
his less active companion. Then he moderated td a 
walk again ; but I could sec something beyond the 
fleet eagerness of wings in |he flash of his eyes, the, 
impetuous toss back of the hair from 1 his brow. 

0 Eustace, Eustace ! And oh, my little sister, that 
sat so quietly beside me l 

*At first, I thought my sister would be left to me for 
some time yet, they were both so young; but I found 


« 
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I was mistaken. Eustace had his mothers fortune, 
an ample, though not a large one; and his brother, 
the’ only one who had a right to interfere, cordiaPly 
approved of his earl}* marriage. In the face of 
this, and of Eustace’s eaniest pleadings, we ha.it no 
right to resist. So, in the spring, I saw n*y Little 
Grace become a wife ;**and watched the carriage drive 
alpng the winding road on its way to the seaport 
whence they were to embark for Italy. It happened, 
strangely and solemnly, that onjhat very evening, while 
the two children were about my knees, listedin^r to a 
story I was telling them— a letter was brought to me — 
a black-edged letter— in Ellinor Keith’s handwriting.^ 

I had the instinctive wit to send Rosamond and 
Mary from me on some errand. 

‘And you will tell us what became of Una after- 
wards, won’t you?’ 

‘ And all about the good lion ?’ 9 

‘Yes, yes! Run quickly!’ • 

They ran, singing the while. I watched them stop to 
pick up something from the path, and they called *tp 
me that if was a butterfly just burst fro* the chrysalis, 
and too weak to lly. Then they bore it carefully into 
the house; and 1 mutely called on God to help me, 
for I thought I was going to read that Gifrard lveitl^ 
was dead. For that brief live minutes that I . .1 with 
the unopened letter lying on nfy lap, all the old pain 
and bitterness came back anew. The slntrp dullness 
of the April evening wind seamed to smite me, as of 
old ; the gray clouds looked drbar and blank, as of 
old ; all nature looked sullen, silent, cold, until out 
of mv own silence grew the prayer that softened all 
things, and spread like a warAi o’jur over my heart. 
Then 1 opened the letter, am 1 lead hose lines: 

‘My dear Ella — My dear friend, earn, t write you 
one lino before^ve leave this place. Wo laid Lilian in 
her grave three days ago. My broi ler is well, and all 
himself in his strong resolve to bear a id to be patient. 
We purpose travelling fou/tLe next tew months. We 
think and speak of you ofjmi. — Good-bye. Your 
affectionate Ellinor Keith.’ 

Oh, what sorrowful, remorseful anguish of yen ruing 
found vent in the passionate tears I wept who • I had 
read, and could take in the whole meaning in ■ . nat 1 read ! 

'ila lived, and thanksgiving flooded my soul for that 
one bate fnc* tlrflt. one blessing that ycl. I felt it was 
all selfish in im to feel so grateful for. Rut be lived a 
life of which I could well fathom the stoi} Well I 
knew how long a time must pass, how great u change 
must come, before the world that had lost its sun- 
shine would regain its light. 

But he lived ; and I wept tl^pse passionate^ tears a* 
much in gratitude for myself as in prayer for him— 
prayer that every moment became more piteously 
supplicating, more forlornly longing. To love, and to 
be impotent to help, was ^his tc? be my fate evermore ? 

Yet even to {his grief came solace ; %ven upon this 
pain, time crn. softly and brought peace. T had 
other letters from Ellinor, telling me how calmly, how 
beautifully tjic lifb flowed on that had been so bereft. 
Her brother was no idle sojourner in ii t strange 
land ; he made to liimself 'duties, ho set to himself 
worthy work wherever he abode. Into the dark, 
unvisited corners of those bright Italian cities, he 
penetrated, to help the poor, teach the ignorant, 
succour, the ailing. And not only from her did I hear 
of him. It smote me with a Strang* feeling when I 
saw in ohe of ^face’s letters to me, the name, kis name 
written so pearly and fairly. In passing through one 
of the smaller Italian tffwns, Eustace had met Mr 
Keijth, with whom, ns, Ids brother’s friend, he wrfs 
a<4tuaintfcd. Grace was not with him, and he did not 
go to see her— I could well guess why. Simply, my 
sister wrote: , * 

/He looks much older, ray husband says, and rather I 


pale and worn ; hut still so calm, and quiet, and serene, 
a^we might know lie wauld lodk. Ella, Eustace says 
it is good to reverence him, ho Is so good, so noble ; 
fiftld, indeed, I fed it so— I felt it so, whfn, long since, 
in the early days of our love, f told Eustace all the 
story of my past girlhood.’ * # $ 

0 hfi$iy Grace! How shinny must, have been 
those days, spent in wandering through that sunny 
larM ! love around her and beside her, fAid her heart 
garnering all its treasures, from whence* had been 
weeded everything that* could poisifti or wound.* * 

While he passed on his way, his faithful sister with 
him ; and the shadow ever on his heart, but Heaven’s 
divinest light resting upon his brows. 

And J, in his old home, where I had first ftnowu 
him, first loved him, and dreamed of happiness — where 
the morning light on the sloping woods ever looked to 
roe as when 1* first looked on thfcm — ar.J then into his 
face, to see the radiance there — and whore twilight 
pure’es drought bun l^fore ?ny eyes, the W'hilo Rhat 
my heart ached tor stilling of him, for the mere 
knowledg^of where he was ; |md my whole spirit was 
moved within me, And called out in very helplessness 
of yearning: # 

‘O God! in some one of thy worlds, wilt thou not 
let me see his face again !’ m 

Verily, Divine ways arc beyond our ken, and the 
inequalities of human fate are mysterious to our finite 
vision. When, one day, our eyes shall be opened, and 
wc see clearly, will not great pangs of remorse reach to 
our J i carts as we stand before God, and, .looking back 
on the rebellious past, remember how often, in the 
presumption of misery, wc have wronged His justice, 
and doubted His love? » 

Years have passed by since the convulsive sick paiif 
of those few weeks after Graced marriage rent anew 
tlie spirit that was so fierce in its suffering, so weak, 
alas! in Us resolves. Wlmt has been the history of 
;lif' rf ye.iri* may be read, I think, in the fair record of 
the days that pass by noic, so quietly, so placidly. In 
tendance < my father, the old man, so happy in his 
simple pA 1 i&ures, in his garden, or fishing in the stream ; 
or rambling with the children through the woods and 
fields; and in teaching my Rosamond and Mary, and in 
learning from t .tin, .aid in finding new interests among 
our pooler neighbours — truly, the time passes with no 
laggard step. # 

My two ejfler sisters remain abroad ; both seem to bo 
satisfied, each in ucr own way. mm.» i 

1 bear ofu n from Ellinor. They are still wandering, 
oometiracf th *v make a home for some months in some \ 
"u,\ -known lift ok in Italy, or Fr «ce, or (Termany; , 

.no re ivcooffe, M*ty lftvtgj bee" travelling, so tlfti 
sometime*. l do i t *npw their wnereabout for weeks j 
together. * But I know they are v alk, and brave, and I 
content ; a . I I know that they will one $ay return tp ,, 
see their old 'omo. lie ha** said that lie will ; and - 
I have faithful trust that he will come iftfore iTlia, 

Eustace i „ rowing a noted man now. fie tajfces a 
busy and a leading part itt this busy world. If© and 
Grace have their* home near London, but every summer 
they come w?th their children to the old manor-house, 
and w 1 have hapjj days. Then do the woods become 
haunted with glancing feet, and'upljft faces, with the 
golden curls all tangled and stray and childish . 
voices and girlish laughter echo back tho music of thd , 
soft wjwd^uid^he low songs of birds* 


talk pleasant, loving talk. , Qyr children, I have said* ; 
for Rosamond and Mary are very dear to mo, and still J 
remain’ with tjieir governes^ not to leave her till tlie 
inevitable demands of that same ‘world,’ that here 
seems so to off, shall take them away for ^season/ 
bi\ ^ may be, for longer. ' * ", 1 t 


But we will not think of that. Let mS lodk, instead, 
at the sweet face of.mj*sisler,«s she sits looking atl^er 
children, with the old lustre in her eyes, the old dewy 
smile on her t flps ; hardly less a child *in all that makes 
childhood lovely* thaiWhen she too made daisy-chains, 
or peered* with wondering eye£ into the wild-bec’s 
nest, as they, are doing *iow. 

Let me look upon the broad landscape spread before 
my eyes .under the clear heavens, where float, oi*'lie 
cumulose, ‘clouds exceeding white, as if in excess of 
some nlysterious jo£ that extils itself in radient phrity 
most absolute. Widely stretch the woods, over which 
hovers the misty prescience of the coming autumn ; 
and emerald fields slope to the valley, where winds the 
Strea&let, clear and shining as light, and, like light, 
glancing and flickering through the foliage of the trees 
-that bend beside it. And beyond, there is the glory 
and rejoicing of the lfanost ; ripe and rkh it sways ui 
the sunshine, like an amber sea; ayd larks are singing 
•oveftiead, as if giving*^itterayce to the fulness of a 
dumb human soul. •„ * * 

It is a beautiful worlds divine love is witfi it, divine 
blessings are lavished on it, and ‘it is beautiful, ami 
good, and holy. *. And life, too, is holy and precious, 
while God watches over it. Lot 113 come forth, then, 

! we that have known sorrow, or even now arc suffering 
from some hidden pain, that we think is ceasclelt as it 
is venomous ; and let ns look into the beauty of the 
world He made, jfnd learn the sacredness of the life lie 
has given. 

And if life for you and for me holds not happiness, 
it may yet hold something that is better, that even our 
humanity may rise to recognise as better. 

So, let us look it in the face, and travel on^tlic way 
that- is appointed for us to go. 


HENRY COCOURN’S MEMORIALS 
OF HIS OWN TIME.* 

» 

Tms is a volume which will be read with intense 
pleasure in Scotland, and may prove agreeable to many 
beyond that limit. It is composed of the recollections 
of a bright-spirited, genial-hearted man, who was 
through many years the most generally beloved citizen 
of Edinburgh. It contains hi* recollections of the 
men and things among whom and which lie moved 
fis an advocate at the Scottish bar, during the era of 
the French Revolution, an* subsequent jynrs, whilst 
ijtfli^endent political opinion was just l&ginmng to 
emancipate itself from reactionary restraint in this 
h country. Of course, the details are pro v facial ; hut 
the whofc political and literary life of* our county is 
nfct confined to London \ & second, « or* even a third 
rate British city is also worthy <^f sofnc attention, as 
exemplifying thesprogress of the entire social system. 

The'voluiap before us would in itself estffblish this 
proposition, . if anything^were required to do so. Mr 
Coc^bdrn foufcl Scotland as a country under a pro- 
consul, anft lie left it full of vita] public feeling and 
action. This is a kind of •revolution which would he 
well worth describing, and which might well justify 
4fcat fearful thing, the writing and publishing of a book. 
The present volume, however, does more than this, for 
it likewise exhibits the transition from an old to a 
modern style df manners, which went^hand in hand 
Wtll* Cither changes. All this it does with a bonhomie 1 
find playfulness truly charming, and wl 4 jc.l 1 liviU make 
most readers only regret that the chronicle is so 
brlfef. # * « 

m /.The book is externally a t loose kind of autobiography 
— thatkypp say, it states things chiefly as they occurred 
to Jppkthor’s observation in the course of his life. 

, 'jylj^eil-connected man, he starts amongst the relics 

# iidiaburgh : Adam and Charles Black. 1856. 


of oli aristocracy and noblesse de robe; and there he 
ii rich in descriptions of venerable dowagq^s, stiff 
dancing-parties, and old-fashioned suppers. Here, for 
instance, is his picture of ty r a of those ancient dames, 
La&y I>on and Mrs Rocheaf of Inverleith. * They had 
both shfue,’ he says, ‘first as hooped beauties ill tlie 
minuets, and then as ladies ceremonies, at our 
stately assemblies; and each carried her peculiar 
qualities and air to the very edge of the grave; Lnrly* 
Don’s dignity softened by gentle sweetness, Mrs 
Roehead*s made more formidable by cold and rather 
severe* solemnity. 

‘Except Mrs Siddons in some of her displays of 
magnificent royalty, nobody could sit down like the 
lady of Inverleith. She would sail, like a ship from 
T.irshish, gorgeous in velvet or rustling in silk, and 
done up in all the accompaniments of fan, ear-rings 
and finger-rings, falling sleeves, * scent-bottle, cm- 
bjjoideml bag, hoop and train — all superb, yet all in 
purest taste; and managing all this seemingly heavy 
ringing with us much ease as a full-blown swan docs 
fts plumage, would take possession of the centre 
of a large sofa, and at the same moment, without the 
slightest visible exertion, would cover the whole of . 
b it with Ivr bravery, the graceful folds seeming to 
lay themselves over it like summer waves. Tho 
descent Irom her carriage, too, where she sat like a 
nautilus n> its shell, was n display which no one in 
these dins could aty,».mphsh or y even fancy. The . 
mulberry-coloured ebuch, spacious, but apparently 
not too large for what it earned — though she alone 
was m it ; the handsome jolly coachman and his 
splendid liammercloth loaded with lace; the two 
respectful liveried footmen, one on each side of the 
richly carpeted step: these were lost sight of amidst 
the slow majesty with which the lady came down, and 
touched the # earlh. She presided id this imperial 
style over her son’s excellent dinners, with great 
seme njid spirit, to the ^ery last (lay almost of a 
prolonged life. * 

‘Lady Don— who livid in George Square — was still 
more highly bred, a«- was attested by her polite cheer- 
fulness and easy elegance. The venerable faded beauty, 
the white well-coiled hair, the soft hand sparkling with 
old brilliant rings the kind heart, the afleetionatc 
maimer, the honest gentle voice, and the mild eje, 
account for the love with which <icr old a|ye was 
surrounded. She was about the lust person, so far 
as 1 recollect, in Edinburgh who kept a private sedan- 
chair. Hers stood in the lobby, ami was as handsome 
and comfortable as silk, velvet, and gilding could 
make it. And when she wished to use it, two well- 
known qpspectable ehf^rmen, enveloped in her livery 
clfiaks, were the envy of their brethren. She and Mrs 
Kochead both sat in the Tron Church ; and well do I 
remember how 1 used to form one of the duster that 
always took its stntiofi to |ce* these beautiful relics 
emerge from tie coach and the chair.’ f 

One of his general remarks on that old society is 
noticeable — that people who were unexeeptionably 
pious, were much less strict and exacting about 
religious observance than they are now, the leading 
evangdiSal divine of his day, for instance, having 
friend! at supper every Sunday evening, Anotheiw 
not less remarkable, that while there was more for- 
mality in that society, there was also greater real 
coarseness. Some ancient practices seem to have j 
been a pure .oj^iression. ‘Healths and toasts/ says ] 
our author, ‘were special torments. Every glass, 
during dinner required to be dedicated to the 
of some one. It was thought sottish and rude to take 
Wine without this — as if, forsooth, there was nobody 
present worth drinking with. I was. present/ about 
1803, when the late I>nke of Buccleuch took a glass ] 
of sherry by himself at the table of Charles Hope, 
then Lord Advocate ; and tide was noticed , after 
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as ft piece of ducal contempt. And the person ihe* entertainment; and m some scenes nothing can ! 

to take wine was not invited by anything so slovenly b^ very offensive. But the ^per smtiment was a ' 
as a look, combined with a putting of the hand upBn high and pure production; a moral motto; and was 
the bottle, as is practile^| by near neighbours m>w. rfteant to dignify and grace private soSysty. Hence, 1 
It was a much more serious affair. For 011c? tlnng, even after an easier age begalf to sneer p-t the # dis- | 
the wine w r as very rarely *on the table. It liffd to be play, the^oorrect course was to receive the sentiment, 
called for; and in order to let the servant know to if not with real admiration, !^t least* wjth decorous ' 

whom he was to carry it, the caller was obliged to respect. Mercifully, there was a large known public \ 

specify bis partner aloud. All this required some stork of the odious commodity, so that/ nobody yho ! 
premeditation and courage ; lienee timid rri^n never could screw up his nerves to pronounce \he words, ! 
ventured on so bold a step at all, hut were fflad to had *any occasion to strain his invention. The con- 
escape by only drinking when they were invited. As eeited, the ready, or the reckless, hackneyed in tho , 
|his ceremony was a mark of respect, the landlord, art, had a knack of making new sentiments appli- 
any other person who thought himself the great man^ cable to the passing accidents, with great ease. But 
was generally graciously pleased to perform it to every it was a dreadful oppression on the timid Sr the 
one present. But he and others were always at awkward. They used to shudder, ladies particularly 
liberty to abridge the severity of the duty by per- — ftfr nobody was spared, when their turn in the 

forming it by platoons. They took a brace, <jr two rAtnd approiffhod. Many a struggle and Mush did 

brace, of ladies or of gentlemen, or of both, and j.f)t it cost • but this ^corned on]^ to exe 5 * f * be tyranny 
them all engaged at once, and proclaiming to the of the asters of the* craft ; and compliance could 
sideboard^ “ A glass of sherry for Miss Dundas, Mrs never be avoided, except* by, more torture than yield- 
Murray, and Miss Hope, and a glass <af port for Mr ing. Tho?b can scarcely L'| a better example of 
Hume, and one for 100,” he slew them by coveys. And the ometical nntnrft of the stuff that was swallowed 
all the parties to the contract were bound to acknow- than the sentiment elaborated by tjie poor dominie 
ledge each other distinctly. No nods, 0^ grins, 0% at Arndilly. He was called upon, in his turn, before 
indifference; hut a direct look at the objwt, the a laree party, and having nothing to guide him in# 

audible uttering of the very words — “Your good an cjH*rc , i*>o to which he was new, except what ho 

health,” accompanied by a respectful intimation of saw was liked, after much writhing and groaning, 
the head, a gentle attraction oi^ie right hand toward* lie came out with — “The reflection* of the moon in 
the heart, and a gratified ’smile. And after all these the c.awm bosom of the lake.” it, is difficult for 
detached pieces of attention during the feast were thu^e who have been born under a more natural 
over, no sooner wus the table clean'd, and the after- system to comprehend how a sensible, man, a re- 
dinner glasses set down, thaif it became necessary' for spectable matron, a worthy old maid, and especially 
each person, following the land’ ad b think the health a girl, (amid he Expected to go into company only on 
of every other person present, mill. Jua^'y. Thus, &u< h conditions. 1 • 

where there were ten people, tlier?* were ninety healths The \ijlual pmconsut of Scotland was Henry DundaSf 
drunk. This ceremony was often „ urrciil over by the Lord Viscount Mehilh*, who happened to be uncle by 
bashful, who wore allowed merely to look the bene- marriage to Mr Cock burn. The nephew was early 
diction; but usage eompcl^d them to .ook it dfcUnctly , drawn into the ranks of tho opposite party, which, 
and to each individual. rp o do this well, 1 ‘'mired no" vor, that time consisted of merely a handful 
Bonn; grace, and conseqi u»ii/ it was best done b} of clever young barristers; as Jeffrey, Horner, and 
the polite ruffled and frilled gentlemen of the olden others. T ere was then no popular representation ; 
time. there w* o no popular institutions, no independent 

‘This prandial nuisance was horrible. Du it was newspapei s, no political meetings *)r demonstrations, 

vpothing to what followed ; for after dmm r, and bMuie All wu* elos », and under the direct check of the 
thb ladies retired, there generally began what were government* Nulling,’ says Mr Cockburn, t was 
caMed *“ rout ’a”* of toasts; when each gentleman viewed with such horror as any political congregation 
named an absent .ady, and each lady an absent gentle- not friendly to existing ^pwer. No one could have 
man, soparrtely ; or one person w as mpii. <! to guo taken a pnjl in the Inkiness without making up his 
an absent lady, and another person was required mind to be .1 don iej man. No prudence could 
to match a gentleman with that lady, and the pair against the falsehood or inaccuracy of spies; and a 
named wore toasted, generally with allusions and urst cohvfitn, * of sedition by a judge-picked jury was « 
jokes about the fitness of t^e union. A^l, worst 11. cd b. ibifrtecn years’ transpo 1 tation. As a body 

of all, there 'were “sentiments.” These wore short , > y? to* • /*?:'>//? %x istiV Opinion was oMy 

epigrammatic sentences, expressive of moral feel mgs recognises a hen i^sed thro .gli what were acknow- 
and virtues, and were thought refined mid elegant lodged to* he its legitimate organs ;»whicli meant its 
productions. A faint c«uicepl?on of their nauseous- formal or wlficial' outlets. >oI > ublic hod -as, therefore, 
ness may bo /ormed from the following examples, might spi .ik uih for itself ;#but the general comniu- 
every one of v ioh T , havo heard given a thousand mty, as su ‘b, had no admitted claim to Beacon- 
times, and which, indeed, I only recollect from their suited or c- .1 for. The result, in a natidh devoid of 
being favourites. Tho glasses being filled, a person popular political rights, whs, that people were dumb, 
was asked for his, or for her, sentiment, when this or or il they s^iokfc out, were deemed audacious. Tho 
something similar was coiflmitted : “ May the plea- wishes of the people were not merely despised, but 
sifres of the evening bear the reflections of the it wic thought at. , openly announced, as a fiecessary 
morning.** Or, “May the friends of our youth be precaution against revolution, tha$ they should, be 
the companions of our old age.” Or, “ Delicate thwarted. I IcneW a case, Several ySkrs after 1800, 
pleasures to susceptible minds.” “May the honest where the seat-holders of a town-church applied t6 
heart n^yer feel distress.” “May thf hand of charity governm&it, which was the patron, for the promotion 
wipe the tear from the eye of sorrow.” “May never of the seconck clergyman, who had been giving great 
worse be among us.” There were stores of similar satisfaction for many years, and now, on the deatix of 
reflections; and for all *kinds of parties, from the the first minister, it was wished that he should get th* 
elegant and romantic, to the political, the municipffl, vig-.utt 'place. The answer, written by a member of 
thO^eoclesittStic, and the drunken. Many of the the cabinet, yas, that the^inglo fact of the people 
thoughts and sayings survive still, and may ocea- bavjng interfered so far as to express a wish, 
«i#tally he heard at a club* or a tavern. But evem conclusive against what they desired; and" another 
they are out of vogue- as established parts of appointment was instantly made.* > Mr tJockbum 
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details, with much" natural exultation, tho steps "by, 
which his countrymen were •emancipated from ttyis 
system, and thu9 supplies much valuable matter for 
future history. We turn, however, to other matters 
— thp lifelijke portraitures of the old lawyers of his 
young dnya , ( 

And first Jlermand^ti tall lank judge, of most ori- 
ginal characteristics, and an intensity of temperament 
wh\ph made Giim do everything in a wild explosive 
way^ quit4 peculiar to himself. Of this worthy we 
learn that he was not only, like most of liin comcm- 
, poraries, one who could drink much, but an admirer 
* of toping.^ ‘He had,’ says Mr Cockburn, *a sincere 
respect for drinking.’ He regarded it as a virtue for 
its efffect in promoting good -humour, as sung by the 
poets.. ‘Two young gentlemen, great friends, went 
together to the theatre in Glasgow, supped at the 
lodgings of one. of them, and passed a wi\ole sumrne*- 
pight over thaSr punch,. In the /norning, a kindly 
wrangle broke out abouf their separating or not sepa- 
rating, when, by some rash nor s, sf not accident, one of 
them was stabbed, not violently, but in so tfital a part 
that he died on the spot. The survivor Avas tried at 
Edinburgh, nud t was convicted of culpable homicide. 
It (.was one of the sad cases where tho legal guilt was 
v greater than the moral; and, very properly, he was 
sentenced to only a short imprisonment. Ilcrhmnd, 
who felt that discredit had been brought on the cause 
of drinking, had ho sympathy Avitli the tenderness of 
his temperate brethren, and Avas vehement for trans- 
portation. “ We are told that there was no malice, 
and that the .prisoner must have been in liquor. In 
liquor! Why, he avhs drunk! And A^et he murdered 
the very man avIio had been drinking with hin^J They 
I had obcen carousing the whole night; and yet he 
I tabbed him! after drinking a whole bottle, of rum 
with him! Good God, my Laards, if he will do this 
when he’s drunk, what will lie not do when lie's 
sober ? ” * 

As another trait of the over-indulgent hahits of the 
age, now scarcely credible — ‘At Edinburgh, the old 
judges had a practice at which even their barbaric age 
used to shhke its head. They had always iftno and 
biscuits on the hm\rh , when the business avhs clearly 
to be protracted beyond the usual dinner-hour. The 
modern judges — those I mean who were made after 
1800, never gave into this; hut A\ilU those of the 
preceding generation, some ol whom lasted several 
years after 1800, it was quire common. B^aek bottles 
of afrung port were set down beside^ them on the bench, 
with glasses, carafes of water, tumblers, and biscuits; 
«.and this without the slightest attempt afc conceal- 
ment. The refreshment was generally allowed to s$and 
untouched, and as if despi^d, fo^ a short time, during 
which their lordships seemed to, be jntent only on their 
notes; but in a lii*tle, sonic water Avas pourc^into the 
tumbler, andusipped quiefeiy, as if merely to sustain 
nature. Then a few drop© of Avine were ventured upon, 
but qnly with She water: till at last patience could 
endure no longer, and a full bumper of the pure black 
element was tossed over; alter which the thing went 
, tin regularly, and there was a comfortable munching 
atid quaffing, to the great envy of the parched throats 
> in the gallery. The strong-headed wood it tolerably 
well, but it told, plainly enough, upon the feeble. Not 
that the ermine*\vas abscfiutely intoxicated, but it was 
eertaltoly sometimes affected. This, however, was so 
ordinary with these sages, that it really irAde little 
apparent change upon them. It -was aot ^ery per- 
ceptible at a distance ; and they all acquired Vhe hatyit 
of sitting and looking judicial enough* even when their 
bottle? had reached tile lowest ebb. This open-couft 
refection did not prevail/ so far as I ever saw, at 
circuits ; it took & Afferent form there. The tempta- 
tion cOg y inn frequently produced a total stoppage 
. o£J|j|ip?s ; during which all concerned —judges and 


epune?!, clerks, jurymen, and provosts, had a jolly 
dinner ; after which they returned again to the trans- 
portations and hangings. I have seen this done often. 
It yns a common remark tj/it'the step of the evening 
procession was far less true to tho music than that 
of the morning. * 

There Avas a certain Lord Eskgrove, a most ludicrous 
personage, whose being chief of the criminal court so 
lately as the beginning of this century is a fact which 
there is some difficulty in believing. Walter Scott 
took an bndlcss pleasure in reporting and mimicking 
Eskgrove. Brougham tormented him, and sat on his 
shirts wherever ho Avcnt. He had a curious way of 
accenting and dividing certain words. ‘As usual, 
then, with stronger heads than his, everything wab 
connected by his terror with republican horrors. I 
heard him, in condemning a tailor to death for 
murdering a soldier by stabbing him, aggravate tho 
oflfrnce thus: “And not only did you murder him, 
whereby he was berea-ved of bis life ; but you dicl 
thrust, or push, or pierce, or project, or j^popel, the 
le-thall Avcapou through the belly-band of his regi- 
men -tal breeches, aaMcIi Avere his majes-ty’s!” 

‘In the trial of Glengarry for murder in a duel, a 
t lady of gfeat beauty was called as a witness. She 
came into court veiled. But before administering the 
oath, Eskgrove gave fife r this exposition of her duty: 
“Young" woman! you will now consider yourself as 
in the presence of AJWlghty God, and of this High 
Court. Lift up your veil ; ttirow off all modesty, and 
look me in the face.” .... 

‘A very common arrangement of his logic to juries 
A' r as this • “And so, gefti le-men, having shown you 
that the pannell’s argument is ntterl) impossibill, I 
sI.mII now proceed for to sIicav you that it is extremely 
improbabill.” • 

‘He rarely failed to signalise himself m pronouncing 
sentences of death. It was almost a matter of style 
Avitli bin* to console the pri^ner by assuring him that, 

** whatever your religi-ous persua-shon may he, or even 
if, as I suppose, you be fef no persua-shun at all, there 
are plenty of rover-end gentlemen who will be most 
happy for to shew you the way to yetcrnal life.” 

4 lie had to condemn two or three persons to die who 
had broken into a house at Luss, and assaulted Sip.. 
James Colquhoun and others, and robbed them ol° a 
large sum of money. He first, as%as his Mlmost 
constant practice, explained tho nature of the various 
crimes, assault, robbery, and hamesuckcn- of which 
last he gave them the etymology ; and ho then 
reminded them that they attacked the house and the 
persons within it, and robbed them, and then ciune to 
this climax : “ All this you did ; ami, God preserve us l 
joost when they were sitten doon to their dernier!”’ 

We are called by considerations as to space to shut 
this agreeable volume, before exhausting half the quaint 
droll descriptions avc liacl masked off for notice. 

SKY-MIST VERSUS STAB-MILK. 
Tins is a very curious cause, which is at the present 
time on for trial before the High Court of Science. 
The forensic strife involved in it could scarcely have 
boon more protracted if the arena of the struggle hiRl 
been the High Court of Chancery itself. There is, 
how r ever, a fair measure of excuse for the delay, seeing 
that many of the witnesses examined have hod to come 
millions upon mMUons of miles before they could give 
their evidence. A short time, ogtij a , noble advocate 
nearly carried the court by a clever ruse, for all at 
once he unexpectedly brought in a vast ertiwd of thesje 
faV-fetched strangers, to bear testimony on the Star- 
milk side, introducing them through gigantic tube 
that he had cunningly contrived for their conveyance* 
A ready antagonist;, however, neutraUsed tlua stroke of 
strategy by immediately printing and circulating among 
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the jury an anonymous appeal, very plausibty concocted 
from ‘misty’ words, antf therefore no less cunfiingty 
adapted to tell the bppositc way. I, as an individitol, 
chance to be impannellfdon thi9 case ; and as I see 
that the period is a longwny off when the courtavill 
consider itself prepared to deliver judgment* I have 
made up my mind to communicate to the public a few 
notes that I have drawn up for my own guidance in 
the complicated affair, and also to let them' into t he 
secret that I have very good reasons for foreseeing 
which way the decision will ultimately go. 

It appears, then, that some long time since, certain 
suspicious characters were apprehended by a tele- 
scopically armed detective police wandering aboftt 
space, seemingly idle vagrants without any business o# 
occupation upon their hands. The knowing and 
sagacious magistrates before whom these vagrants 
were brought, after a full and close investigation, were 
satisfied that they wore really harmless and Orderly 
creatures, only somewhat light in the head, and or a 
flighty turn : as, therefore, thcj r were held to be al^ce 
destitute«of weight, either for good or evil, it was 
thought as well that they should not be meddled with, 
but should simply have a wary eye kept upon their 
behaviour — that they should be suffered to # ‘ move on,’ 
hut nevertheless he kept in a sort of honourable sur* 
veillancc. In fine, it was settled that these flighty 
wanderers were merely simple whiffs oj Sky-mist, 
drifting up into the neighbourhood of the sober earth, 
and then whisking round it Juki plunging back into 
the realms of the far immensilj . Some of them were 
found to he of vast size, and to sport tails millions of 
miles long; yet there was iy> doubt that even these 
voluminous forms had not n-" c substance in them 
than might he easily squeeze. : j. f o n snuff-box. A 
bullet expanded and scattered intjp vapour thin, that 
it epu Id fill spaces many many times larger than the 
huge earth — such really seemed to oe the type of the 
nature of these misty forms. The de eetives who first 
became familiar with their appearance, observed that 
they commonly wore Ion. ’bevelled hair a.inkcii 
loosely out from their heads, and hence gave them 
gcnerieally the distinctive appellation of ‘hairy 
vagrants 1 or ‘comets.* 

The discovery of these long-haired a< ;mts was 
immediately attended with one memorable result. It 
was allowed to # be a proof that, as well as solid 
worlds— materi 1 lumps -there are such things as 
mist-balls drifting ill space ; vnpour-spnero or atmo- 
spheres, that had no world-kernels withir ; globes and 
lengthened ellipsoids, gigantically bigger than earths, 
and yet made of such attenuated material that faint 
stars could be seen shining quite through them. It 
was held to demonstrate that vripour, almost ftlicreally 
evanescent in its thinness, could exist 'without there 
being any solid foundation arranged beneath or within 
to serve as a nucleus of support, and could be made 
visible, as the subtile cufl-eloud of thg still summer- 
evening is visible when it is bathed in illumi- 

nating sunshine. The recognition of sky-mist a8 an 
absolute entity in nature’s scheme, dates from the period 
of tho first apprehension and magisterial examination 
of comets prowling about tin; earth. * 

*But it is from this period, too, that the urious 
dispute under notice also dates its origin; for after 
the cases of the long-haired vagrants of the sky had 
been magisterially and summarily disposed of, Che 
detectives to whom the task of Burvgilknce had been 
intrusted, were soon put to their wits*ends by descrying, 
scattered in the obsfchrity in all directions around, 
innumerable ouxet' misty objects, winch seemed at t 
the first ghuice to belong to the fraternity of the 
vagrants, but which were found upon further obser- 
vation obviously not to ^do so. So far from being 
given to vagabond habits, they never even shifted 
their relative positions amongst tho stars by so muah 


as a hairbreadth, hud imoc of them ever came one 
‘jot* nearer to the earth. Wtyit, then, could be the 
ift.ure of these seemingly contradictory anomalies? 
\Vere their affinities with* sky-mist; §or w r ere they 
more ponderous bodies, charg%i^*vith mow; momentous 
destinies in creation’s plan? Did they fiot belong, 
rather, So the phalanx of s|ar-ho9ts nufdc galactic 
or milky by distance? Here *rus amplt) ground for 
ar%issuo to he raised in this theatre of^ strife, whore 
men are so eager for conflict. One party, who believed 
themselves to he the representative^ of star-absentees, 
claimed the newly found objects forthwith in behalf 
of their clients. But another sect, who tyeld vested H 
interests in all ‘misty’ things, demurred to this claim, 
and asserted an antagonistic right. It was ve*y soon 
proved that many of the sky-stningers w'crc unques- 
tionably clustered stars, for when very large tele- 
scopes wcre # direeted towards ihOm, their mistiness 
was dissipated into a gloriom group ot miniature suns 
twiiikli*u r in the darkness. Wlut otluTt ot thems still 
looked .. ily so mu. h the more misty and mysterious*, 
when 8 u tweeted to tTie # same treatment, and so left 
plausible room for ^ho mist-mdvoeates to say: ‘These, 
at least, w ? e claim for our own. See ! they are not 
like to their’ star-group companions'? They are sky- 
mist, and nothing else. On the shores of the far 
inmv^sity there are mist-islands, which neither the* 
magic of Ilersehel nor of Lord Kosse can change into* 

| anything else. In behalf of these irresolvable objects, 
j so true to the mist-cause, vve demand a verdict, and 
in their behalf a verdict we must have.* 

I ‘Mot 6o,’ was the answer of their antagonists. ‘It 
j is true that with our finest instruments we have 
I failed to shew that these particular objects are cluster- 
j ing slabs. But neither have you shewn that they 
I are vapour. Oan you exhibit more remote sta^ 
j shining through them, as you ynn through the filmy 
; comets? Can you prove that they are as flighty, and as 
, devoid of gravitating energy, as those bodies? Quite 
! the contrary. You can demonstrate nothing, saving 
tha. you know not what you see when you look at 
them. We. on the other hand, have this significant 
fact on pii r side: hitherto, with every increase in the 
size, nnu with every improvement yi the construction 
of our telescopes, wo have brought new star-clusters 
into sight out r n ^ oug specks of sky-rnist. The advance 
of optical scici has continually deprived you of more 
and more of jour mist* and lias given us more and 
n ore stars. Those last tpccks that remain to you 
wear still he of sky-mist only because our 

telescopes me not yet large enough to accompli slitheir 
• xhibitioifcin their true character. The day, ho we\ or, 
mIP come whq*i we shall be able to do so by the aid* 
t gravdfir iiy run tents than we now possess, pn 
account, herefo; f eur # owp * . mgtli in what we 
have dor^?, and o i Joufr weakness in what you cannot 
do, the •< "diet must be Jot us. vVo claim those 
obscure and mvsterious specks on tlie grffund of tlieit 
close and ob .ous affinity A objects* that asrowbdly 
belong to us, They are not sky-mist ; they Are cluster- 
ing stars, giouned together in glorious companionship, 
although tuey cannot be seen from the earth tb be so, 
even by telescopes six feet across. They are sidereal 
galajres— star-cigars whose splendours ate softened 
into ‘ milky ” haze tlirough stupendous distance ; and ’ 
they must be allowed, by apticipafiog, to take their 
places as such.’ m 

In this^ilca, there can be no doubt the star-advocates 
have large m&isuro of reason, tjp in the skj T , beneath 
the thrgq-gei^med line wjdoh is called the belfc of 
Orion, resting in the dark field as if it were a drop of ; 
expiring Ktur-pliosphoresocifoe let fall from the 'cty&A * 
ode of those twinklers, there is a faint speck 'of ; 

light, just visible to tho naked eye, and looking it : 
very much like a filmy comet. When ,this ngbula*of 
prion is vicVed by a large telescope, it assumes an 


appearance of inconceivable magnified ce : its light 
then becomes very brilliant, and its form very v&st® 
but its shape is rendered ofily so much the ni<k*e 
mysterious ard indescribable. Streamers of shining 
and almost silvery cl^ud curve and wind in all direc- 
tions, growing insensibly paler as they extend outwards, 
and finally? fading into ^arkness/no one can s<. y whore. 
But the crowning wonder of the spectacle lies in the 
centre of th^s strange 'hieroglyphic of the heavens. 
There hufio caverns of absolute blackness are literally 
dug* ou/ through tke phosphorescent mass. ^ Tim eye 
fixes upon them as vast holes of voidness* hollowed 
f through tjie ‘milky 1 light, and is sensible that for 
once it is looking at nothing. The contrast ntlbrded 
by thesminglmg of these blank negative spaces with the 
brilliant light streaks in one field of view- -this scroll- 
ing together of vague darkness with silvery splendour 
in a single shield, constitutes one of the most mag- 
nificent exhibitions nature Jias ever brought before tlie 
eye * f man. *• € 

Near the centre of this woufyrful piece of gorgeous 
sky-blazonry, six little ttrin&lmg stars sliyic with a 
clear blue sparkle, arranged in the, hum of an irregular 
rhomb; besides these, there are a few other stars 
scattered here afid there in front of the curling and 
waving streaks of phosphorescence; hut with those 
^exceptions, all the rest of the light is starless^or at 
least was so until -very recently. Tlie finest telescopes 
of the past day failed entirely in the attempt to unveil 
the Isis that is hidden behind the mysterious web. On 
this account, the object was selected as the very keep 
and stronghold of the mist-cause. Now, however, all 
this lias been "changed. Upon a memorable night, but 
a few' years since, Lord Kosm* chanced to turn his mv- 
feet-wide telescope upon tins refractory lirninosity 
\puler especially favourable cireunistanci s, and, to his 
surprise, lie at once spw m many parts of it a perfect 
blaze of clustered star-points, where such lnd never 
been detected before. Professor Bond of tlie United 
States has subsequently been able to confirm the 
observation of Lord Rouse : there is no longer any 
question about the matter. The Orion hieroglyphic 
has failed the Mist-cause, and lias recorded jja testi- 
mony on the Sta^-milk side. It is undeniably one 
enormous galaxy of densely crowded stars, much more 
vast than tin* galaxy that is seen^h) night immediately 
surrounding the earth. 

When the mist-men were deprived of this weighty 
i argument, they changed tlleir tactics altogether, and 
turiffid their backs upon a hemisphere tliaUthad proved 
so unfavourable to their efforts. They determined 
that they would go where at least Loul Rosses 
* troublesome instrument could work ll±em no further 
(homage, and where their «antj»goiiy3ts fx’ould ft 1 at 
great disadvantage, unless they, too, undertook a 
long and ted lou**. voyage. Tlftsy Shoved to*the other 
side of the world, and theje fixed upon two fatches of 
Bk y - ph os pi i o?e seen ce, known to astronomers under the 
name of ‘Magellan's ChRids,’ because tlie great navi- 
gatof Magellan had been the first to remark them 
when he sailed into the Southern* Seas. These they 
determined should be the successors qf the false light 
' of Orion : they examined them very closely ; and then 
; they came back and swore that here jit least there was 
unmistakable bky-mist. They measured the largest 
of those clouds*aftd fourgl it to be about 100 times as 
again aB the moon ; then they scrutinised it with 
the belt telescopes they were able to cormjand, and 
noticed that it was composed, in the first ^kee, of some 
hundreds of tolerably bright stars ; and$n t^e second 
jlaee, of filmy light rolled and spread around them, •in 
some PMPr^as isolated bitlU, and in others as broad 
SheeMipi^ streaks. In tjna filmy light they averted 
npjlfc^int could anywhere be discerned: they 
CoilSitPj: pearly $00 distinct mist-balls, besides* the 
QU^ing smd intermeshing streams and films by which 


these were enveloped, all apparently closely associated 
With *lhe clustering stars. 

,,Now, it is urged that in this remarkable object of 
the southern sky, there is ohvjously luminous sky- mist 
paused closely around disfmet stars. The stars can 
bo discerned by telescopes of fair average power; but 
the 3ur?ounding filmy light gives no token of starry 
nature, even to the most penetrating telescopes that can 
bo directed towards it. Either tlie filmy light must 
be stars at least fifty times as far away as those which 
can be d seemed, or it* must be luminous mist, which 
no legerdemain could convert into stars, wrapped 
closely around them. The former supposition, however, 
involves the notion that there is a sort of column of 
ctars fifty times as long as it is broad, commencing 
with the brightest of the visible luminaries, and 
extending directly away from the earth quite to the 
irresolvable cloud-balls and streaks. In the face of 
such L stupendous columnar difficulty, it is contended, 
tlfe far more probable alternative of the existence of 
rejil comet-like sky-mist associated with tlie stars 
must, be preferred. 

Upon putting this argument into .the scales, and 
weighing it fairly, it appears that it really possesses 
some moiyent ; but, on the other hand, it must be 
•ieinembered that very improbable arrangements, of an 
exceptional and unique character, actually are made in 
the heaven^ There would be nothing more surprising . 
in such aii elongated star-column, than there is in the 
wonderful thin ring tlfat surrounds the planet Saturn; 
or than there is in the shoal of fragmentary planetoids 
that whirl so eccentrically through the planetary spaces j 
between Mars and Jupijor. The Magellanic clouds. j 
therefore, must be held for the present to do nothing 
more than ‘give pause’ to the question, and keep the 
round-table — the jqry and the judge — upon their 
mettle; hut I, for my own part, do not* care one itfraw 
about them. Let Lord Rosso once get his glance into 
them, and they will follow their Orion analogue. My 
mind — speaking in a jurv-Sltnsc— is unalterably fixed. 
They may lock me up, t if they like, for a quadrillion 
of centillion of years, I shall stand out, if necessary, ‘ 
until they have sent for yet more witnesses to the 
other Bide of the universe. As a juryman, I have a 
conscience; and as a reasonable being, I have common 
sense. Tlie Mist must be put out of court : 1 can opI</’ 
agree to a verdict for Star-milk. As g however, I have 
undertaken the task of enlightening public opinion in 
the matter, I suppose I must do my work thoroughly, 
and tell why it is that I am so firmly resolved. 

When sky-mist, in the form of a comet, moves away 
from the earth, it gets fainter and fainter, until at 
last it 1 goes out ’ to sight while it still retains an appre- 
ciable sife. The greafbst distance at which cometic 
wanderers have ever been seen, oven by the telescope, 
falls short of the distance of the nearest fixed star by 
7i in a million of millions $pf miles. This fact has been 
put in on evidence, and is futly admitted on all hands. 
Now, at this distance, comet-vapour disappears, solely 
on account of its paleness, and not on account of its 
mass getting too small to be seen. It is extinguished 
to vision, because its light is too weak any longer to 
reach the* observer’s eye with sufficient energy to excite 
perception of its presence. But these fixed galaqjic 
sky-specks are, at the very lowest estimate, further 
away than the nearest fixed star ; that, too, stands 
recorded in evidence. Is it, then, within the bounds 
of rational probability, that thin filmy mist, which 
cannot be seen on account of faintness, with powerful 
telescopes, tfhile within cometic range, can never- 
theless be seen with the naked eye— as the Orion 
nebula can — when nine million of millions of times 
(9,000,000,000,000) further away? It is not within 
the bounds of rational probability. On the other 
hand, it is so far beyond those, 'bounds, that I, as a 
national creature, cannot admit it to; be even possible. 
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There may be whiffs of sky-mist visible, yist round applied by the*lowei* classes to those of their superi6rs 
the corner and over the Vay of the terrestrial stltioif, whd are most lavish and extravagant. When the last 
so to speak; but whiffs of sky-mist cannot be scgn suiuns of the noble lioiftc of fi^cplantagenet, in the 
by human eyes on the t far horizon of the infinite p^ay, are compelled to remove from their^incestral hall 
universe. Those light-spe%ks on the distant slices into furnished apartments in Uie f same neighbourhood, 
of the awful immensity are not sky-mist — tlfey are and that insolent ironmonger, Bodgkins, ridgnetb in 


glorious galaxies — milky in consequence 


their Btefri, it is customary for the villagers to deny 


moteness, but none the less surely comprising, within him any title of respect, and t& remain unchangeable 
their unconspicuous forms, clustering suns as magni- m^ieir devotion to the fallen race : hut we don’t find 
ficent as man’s own brilliant luminary, and more this at all true upon the stage of the wofld* As long 
numerous than the twinkling stars are *•) man’s as Jtydgkms scatters his coin broadcast, he n^cd* not 
nocturnal sky. The countless sand-grains of the *horey fear any fivulr}' ; but becoming prudent, it is natural 


of the universe are gorgeous suns. 


WHAT IS 


GENTLEMAN? 


enough that he should meet with unpleasant com- 
». parisons. ‘ Me a gentleman! Noa, non ; there’s nothing 
» loike blood’ — except money. When I heard fr^m our 
parish-clerk concerning tin* double mariiage of the 


| Tuts subject of this paper occurred to me in the squire’s two sons, the elder of whom had made what is 
! following manner: — I had paid my Hansom cabman, called a good match, and the .younger married the ] 
j who had brought me to the Paddington stathm, Ins governess— t flat Master Georg'* whs well enuigh, but 
I precisely correct fare — it being a weakness of miife, that Ms. t°r Ilarryswas ‘ twin* the gei*L..mn’ — ^had 
contrary to the general custom, to give cabmen, # in an nan Mate 8us^ ci^fl that the one bad given him 
common with other honest folk, their dues, and not to half a sov^rcigji after tltc ceremony, and the other a 
present them with that sixpence in addition which is whole one — which, jndeed, true, 
the silver medal awarded to ferocity by fear: I had The middle classes— by which every body" means the 
paid him, I say, and ho had held the money, as a matter class that 16 below himself— are vfry tenacious of 
of course, in the palm of his horny 1 hand, anode minded this title. ‘A gentleman of mv acquaintance,’ tlrt?y 
‘What was that for?’ as though there was no Midi say, ‘jpas telling me.’ &e„ instead of fc A man I know/® 
i thing as a table of cab-fares in the world ^ and I had or 4 a friend of mine,’ as it is expressed by tbe higher 
j replied — there being plenty of time before the train ranks. The Chartist, almost without exception, begins 
| started — by entering into the supply and demand ques- Ins speech with 4 Gentlemen.’ Upwards in the social 
j lion in general, and the charge and convenience of scale the word gets many a new meaning ; but the lead- 
Btreet- locomotion in particular, just as Mr Mnccuiloch ing idea is still that of pecuniary superiority. At the 
might nave done, which I # iind to he a nice little great public schools, it is not considered quite ‘gentle- 
annoying plan with cabmen, and better than the very manly’ among t^e boys to be ‘upon the foundation' at 
strongest language, which, imkfd has no more effect all, although the school was intended for such, and for 
I on them than port- wine-aiul- winter, upon "an opium- sudi only ; and the town-hoys v ho get their education 
j i cater. When 4 had finished a rather elabor ite treatise j a little cheaper are called for that reason ‘clods.* Tlie 
j upon this subject, which I hope enlarged his mind, I ‘ gentleman ’ commoners of the university are not 
shewed him Moggs on Distances, wh- h convinced it. j better born than the rest of their college-companions ; 
He climbed up slowly lilac some ungainly pa fro t into i but they are richer; the countryman whose ancestors 
his perch, with his horny is. <«»*** ■* itching for a jn.sonol hav conn? over with William the Conqueror, and who 
assault on me, I know, and grunted out: * You a has lac beeves and bursting barns in plenLy, is still 
gentleman!’ There was no doubt, by his tone and denied *< title in full, unless he has property inde- 
marnier, that, the expression was elliptic:!, 1 , and meant pendent ,.i his farm. His gentlemanlincss is mitigated; 
that I was not a gentleman. They were o itensified he is a ‘gentleman-farmer.’ * 

i l i>pl pregnant with emphasis, that he seemed to say' : In cities, tin® * rni is considered somewhat fanciful, 

‘ Well, ^ of all tj^e fraudulent imitations and absurd and is cerlifln 1 . less Aired for : the ‘ gent.’ is not indig- 


parodies upon . gentleman that ever 1 saw 


naut at being so de: i grated ; he thinks it short — he 


fare, are the most transparent and the lea like life, doesn’t know ho tv short — &>r ‘ gentleman.’ In society, 


You a gentleman ! 


I a man wh# wo® < therwise unexceptionable, and pos- 


‘My dear sir,’ said I, with a blandness, 1 flatter sensed oi afi the virtues, and who could giWPfnost 


myself, scarcely exceeded by that of the present Eirst 
Lord of the Treasury — ‘ who ever said I was?’ I 

The man drove rapidly awify without reffcy. T 4 nM 
circumstance afforded me food for reflection all the 


agent ai*l iiianswcrable reasons for preferring a cap 
tq Inu, wouis^ certainly be not a gcntlcinaifeif mot in* 
uSir. %wit» ac'»,pqp. He w*. hid also be deprived 
ut that 1 mourn? . v iamo if lie w c seen eating ffsh 


way down to Devonshire: it set me thinking upon by help <$t a kmk^anfl not, at the hazard of choking 
what a gentleman is supposedly different classes of himself, w ’ll an unpleasant piece f>f bread, that he 
people to be and not to bl ; how almosg everybody has does not whether tfo eat or dr^> after each 

a particular a rif private account of him to give; how, mouthiul. man of high* title nn^ do, however, 
despising each others definitions most profoundly tis pretty much as he likes, lie certainly mag commit an 
we do, we still don’t like to be left out of our neigh- incredible amount bt vieiops actions without losing this 
hour’s catalogue ; and, finally, how wc are deterred, by designation ; aigl, on the other hand, a man of humble 
various shibboleths and empty phrases, fw>m doing fortunes, however worthy, scarcely ever has it bestowed 
v^iat is natural and right, whereof ‘not genth manly * upon him -even If the wisest. One of our coldest- 
is perhaps' the chief. The Hansom cabman had done hearts 1 and most piofligate princes was denominated ■ 
wisely in concentrating his sarcastic feelings in that by this same ‘ society ’ for y^ars the §rst ‘gentleman’ 


should have,, been aggrieved and imposed upon. But says it, yid \%hat he or she is likely to mean. # 
what did Ute msult amount to in other words ? That He 1 b not a gentleman, you know/ says Lieutenant 
I was not in the habit of throwing away my money Chifney ot the Heavies, Who can't spell, and whdSe 
upon undeserving objects ; or that, having it to spare, father keeps a livery-stable. ‘Why, bless you,he 
I did not use it to the detriment and discrufort of gives drawing-lessons ! * S , ,, v 

future travellers poorer than myself. ‘«A gentleman ? —oh, dear no/ says the rectotfs We. 

, 1 am afraid that this term ‘gentleman’ is mostly i; The man i$ a dissenter l* : < 
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**A worthy man— very much (sib/ sa^s the squire. 

* But did you never h$ar it ? Ah ! his father was £i 

' wool-stapler!* w w 

. ‘ Wlwt is abound ?’ wafe a question that puzzled tfy© 
national wistfom, as di^avered by franchise, a good deal. 

‘V. r hat is respectability ? * remained unanswered 
until this' present century, wherein it was described 
in a court of law to beothe keeping a gig. 

♦What is ji gentleman?’ still stands unresolgvd. 
Like genius, it ia in truth to bo well discerned by 
rarewniyl sympathising souls, hut not to bp defined. 
Johnson, with his dictionary account of it ‘A man 
f of birth,’ (satisfies nobody, and least of all, perhaps, the 
men of birth. 

* The churl in spirit, up or down 

Along the scale of ranks, through all, 
i To him who grasps a golden ball, 

By blood a hifig, at heart a clown-* t 

c The churl in spitf fc, howe’er l e veil 

Ilis want in forms fon fashion's sake, 

Will let his coltish n attire breq|c 
At seasons through the gilded pale. j 

Tlie bard sings truly; and indeed the poets, as it 
should be, seem to know most about this matter. How 
hard, how rare a thing it is, they understand, to hear 

Without abuse V 

The grand old name of ‘gentleman* 

Detained by eveiy charlatan, 

And soiled with all ignoble use — 

how to no nature, however high, can this word he 
applied unduly or irreverently. ‘The best of men,* 
writes Dckkcr — t 

The best of men t 

(That e’er wore earth about him w.ls a sufferer- — 

* A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spiiit : 

The iirst true genittman that ever hi outlied. 

Let us all, of every rank, then, take Him for our 
model, and in no respect shall we so go wiong. 

A PET JACK. 

A friend sends us the following curious not# fiom a 
self-taught naturalist in the Lake-district of England 1 
have had him a very long time, but as the species is long 
lived, lie lias grown only an inch, file lives an eight- 
gallon plate-glass tank, with plenty of nice stones and 
gravel to rub himself* upon, anft quite* a little forest of 
growing aquatic plants to kee$> the water eool and fresh, 
and jmpvont the necessity of ever changing it? On these 
plantsfdear little Johnny (he is only five inches long) rests, 
and sleeps for hours. lie is so tame that he nltows me to 
‘stroke hint. In his spring-dress, lie is gorgeous when the 
sun shines on his nfottlcil sid^s o£ gre<*p ugul gold. * Ills 
companions in the tank (1 wftl not call it a prison , because 
all is happiness) are minnows, gud£eoi% stone-lough, a gold- 
fish, a perch, an £bl, some mussels, some water- beetles, 
j some larva; of ^sibeliala, and*!i young frog. Mr Jack eats 
a couple^or so of these daily, making a preference in -the 
ordenjn vvhydi T have written them, and swallowing them 
whole at one bolt! Ilis assumption oil innocence after one 
of these living meals is so perfectly charming, that to help 
laughing is impossible. I gave 4d. for* him, and now I 
wjouid not sell him at all, though many half-crowns have 
». offered. He knows inc quite weft, and pushes hU 
no^c against the ghgw when he sees me. Now, is not this 
new kind of piscatory pleasure a much more humanising 
ohe than fhc old-lhshioned kind, which consisted in hooking 
an innpeent unsuspecting fish on a hook, tea^dnglhis tender 
gills to., the barbs out, and seeing dds death-struggles ? 

—Jkottiih Gum'dian. * • 

* " ■ « 

i ' * ’ MOBILITY Otf JITTERS. 

essional classes ^constitute what, in the caht 
of literature, is v styled * the fttmtoeracy of 
St;! and it tmajfc be admitted, even by those «wh« 
to*the introduction . of the title ar&tos into the 



republic of letters, that the body of professional men 
farm' by themselves a great intellectual clan— -the tribe 
wfrich is specially distinguished from all others by the 
learning, wisdom, or taste of its members, and tho onr*, 
mojfpovcr, which in all philosophic minds cannot but 
occupy the foremost position in society. For, without 
any disposition to disparage those classes who owe their 
social pre-eminence either to their birth or their wealth, 
we should he untrue to our own class and vocation if we 
did not, without arrogance, claim for it — despite the ‘order 
of precedence* prevalent at court — a position second to 
none fyi the community ; and surely even those who feel 
an honourable pride in the deeds and glory of their 
ancestors, and they too, who, on tho other hand, find a 
special virtue in the possession of inordinate riches or 
estates, must themselves allow' that high intellectual endow- 
ments have an intrinsic nobility belonging to them, 
compared with which the extrinsic nobility of ‘blood’ or 
‘lands* is a mere assumption and pretence. — Mayhem's 
(if cat World of London. 

A SPRING MORNING* 

Tnr.itE is calm upon the ocean; with a low and gentle 
motion 

Rise ami full its heaving billows, liko a sleeping Titan’s 
breast, 

With the wild winds ^laying round him, where before 
tho dawn they found him 

Sleeping on his rocky jyllow, and the father is at rest. 

And his gray and hoary tresses, as the loved earth ho 
caresses, 

Fall around her with a murmur, and his face is bright 
with smiles; 

Ami his wooing breath plays o'er her, as his might U 
hushed* before lici;„ 

For lie lieth in the bosom of the Mother of the Isles. 

Fresh and glorious is the morning, in its gay and brave 
adofning, 

And the keen and arrowy sunbeams shoot across the 
mountain-height 

As the golden-ti essed Day-giver, from his ever-filling 
quiver, 

Poms them flashing all around him, in the glory of his 
might. ^ 

From the lake the breeze is sweeping o’er the Vatcrs 
silent sleeping — 

Sweeping through the broad-leaved lilies— sweeping 
through the tangled reeds; 

Then across the wide plain speeding, in the distance dim 
receding, 

rerfumejladen from tlq* blossoms, freighted with tho 
4 ripened seeds. 

| 

Leaps the w ild roc on the mountain ; bursts tho brooklet i 
from its fountain ; • 

From the lore** comes the murmur of million waving 
leaves ; 

Down the rocks the goat is springing; ail the woods j 
break forth in singing ; . j 

In the furrows lies the promise of a thousand golden 
sheaves ; - . 

And the honey-bees are humming, for the fair-haired 
spring is coming 1 

'With the sound of* plashing waters, arid the light of 
sunny skies— * 

With the dew of fitful showers on her crown of starry 
flowers, 

And the warmth of summer glowing in bet* deep and 
t violet eyes. J>\ C. W. 

Printed and Published by W. and Tt. Chambkrb, 47 Pater- 
noster ltow, London, and 83d High Street, EwiNBtuum. 4|so 
sold by James Fiunxtt, 14 D’Oller Street, Dehww, and 
^booksellers. . , 1 . - - * 
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: THE PRESS OP TIIE SEVEN DIALS. 

« 

The region of the Seven Dials, to which we must 
introduce our friends, is unique in tho topography of 
London. u central area on what was once Cock 
and l*ye Fields, in, the parish of SP # Gilcs, seven 
narrow streets liave their termini. A column formerly 
stood there, surmounted with sun-dials turning a faee ( 
towards each street, and hence the name of Uk place. 
It was built in the reign of Charles I., and was for 
some time a place of fashionable repute;* but it fell 
into ill odour more than a ce^iry ago: the column 
with the dials was then removed ; and when the Irish, 
who had long held possession of a part of St Giles’s, 
extended their Rookery to its immediate neighbourhood, 
Seven Dials lapsed into the p*» &ess: n of even body 
and anybody who chose to tolerate t cir # proximity. 
From the time^of Gay, who describes it in hi, 7 'riuta, 
down to the present hour, it does not appear to liave 
much changed in character, though it lias become 
immensely more populoiis*&itli the increasing^)* filia- 
tion of the capita), and its v o* features have inten- 
sified in ropulsivenoss. At the present moment, order 
u maintained by an extra force of policemen, aud the 
first symptoms of riot arc summarily suppressed The 
*vdio!e region of the seven streets, with the innumerable 
courts and channels of intercommunication, wears the 
aspect V a malul crair.ned with merchandise not 
w T ortli possessing. Monmouth Street, the v 0 -fair of 
the metropolis, stretches towards and overflo , & into 
it ; and the odour of the filthy tattens, the mouldy 
leather and greasy disjecta, and the Cockney slang 
and explosive eloquence of the .Jpw-dealcrs, gqpto maj^e 
up its smells and sounds. Every third shop is a 
marine-store or a depot for rags aud grease — each and 
all of them rivalling the rest iy placarded announce- 
ments of what they will^ivc for old lead, old brass, 
old copper, old pr vtcr, old iron, old glass, or old bones. 
Ilero a profusion of cracked, smashed, and rickety 
furniture bursts out upon the pathway, and shuts out 
half the light from the next door, wdiere twg women 
are grinding away at a crippled mangle, aud hr; wling 
ana squabbling the while, heedless of tl>e roar of a 
squalling urchin writhing on the floor with a broken 
head* Here a group of undeniable London thieves, 
lounging at the entrance of a court, .are seen romping 
lazily with their dusty inamoratas, or more seriously 
employed in garubliug .for coppers at pitch-and-toss. 
Here the brazeu-frouted gin-shop grins at its fellow 
over the way; and the votaries of both are swarming 
at , the bar, where, as you peep in, the operations 
appear, to be all conducted in dumb show, so deafening 
are the clack and the din. Here the trash-shop, witi 


| its myriad of ballads, long songs, song-hooks, aud 
pictured tragedies, attracts a gYoup of idlers, three- 
fourths of them outlie light jingvred in**' gentry 
whoau 4 ofessional awfceations commence with tlio 
gloaming. ^An( here is Me* half-penny plmving-shop, 
that luxuriates, besyles, in p%my-eigars, modicums of 
pigtail, and screws of tobacco. 

In this delectable locality, all unfavourable as it % is 
to the Muses, nre the head -quarters not only of the ( 
Scven#)i;ds Press, whose productions surpass in number 
and popularity those of any other press in the kingdom, 
but, for the most part, also of the aspiring geniuses 
wdio furnish it with novelties at the demand of the 
moment, and distil their brains for the delectation of 
the mob. The Press, we are bound to say, is in good 
keeping with its surroundings the rag-shops, the 
fencing- fens, the crippled mangles, and the gin-shops 
— seeing that its literature is decidedly tattered, thill 
three-fourths of it 3 production^ are stolen property, 
that both its verse and prose are crippled and mangled 
beyond cure, aud that its philosophy is principally of 
the tipsy and staggering sort. 

Foremost- on the list of its productions stand the 
songs ai»l w.dlads. Of these, the Seven Dials printer, 
who is his own publisher, profeases to have, and 
perhaps refill; Ins, abo\e five thousand different 
samples coftstr . tiy ttn hand. On turning over a 
massive bundle, we. fyul them to embrace lyrical 
$e Notions from the vorfrs of Shakspearc, Herrick, 
Suckling. ftocht - Hums, Uyron, Moore, I^din, 
Russell, Eliza UooL and a number of other names 
v, oil knovfu i.‘ literature. Such selections, however, , 
i’ ‘m but u Exceedingly smjiH proportion of the. 
g ..JCitJ van* c fe a link d sale. They iftc 
mostly alcove the comprehension or the sympathies , 
of the chws which buys half-penny lJlillads ; and even 
when the} are not open to tTiis objection ,^hey are tob 
tame and geneial for the relish of the iffultitudft. The 
people must ■, /c ujquancy and novelty ; add it would 
seem to signify very littlS what is the subject of a 
song, provided St have these elements in its com- 
position, and be sung or singable to a popular tune. 
In gem ~al, it is ho recommendation to the unlettered 
singer that the grammar of lys strafh is, good and the* 
Versification correct — these are excellences which ha 
is not al^ay^ qualified to appreciate; what he can 
appreciate are strong language and dramatic incident, 
thq mote* strndug and startling the better. $he 
popular balUd, Seven Dials* born, treats of all populaf 
subjects— ic is political, warlike, amatory— its incidents 
are now liorriWe murders aftd assassinations, now the i 
funniest practical jokes, now ghostly apparitions, aiid 
new a standf-up ffghtY it plunges iritd quesidbds of 
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morals and religion, of teetotalism, of sfibbafcarianism, unsophisticated outspeaking of the Diallians ; but they 
■ of patriotism and legislation, am? is diffuse and huraanejy informed their productions with such a vein of wit and 
indignant on the matter of .wife- beating. Songs , of this Infhiour and ridiculous comicality, as set all the world 
class, of whiorf every week produces its quota of novel- laughing and applauding, uTAHiat is not so much to 
t|es, are written by mefcin the pay of the publishers, and them credit is the fact, that they also blended the most 
not infrequently by the publishers themselves. Very ghastly terrors with flippant. jocularity, and knew how 
often the authdr of a new ballad is the manHvho first to arrest the hilarious laugh with.the shuddering chill of 
chants it about the .streets; but oftener still he is. a horror. These imitations pf the Diallian songs are now 
man whose chanting and pattering days arc over, \fho very numerous, and of themselves form one of the oddest 
has lost h&'voiee mid worn out his legs in the trade, curiosities ofliterat,ure M ,Wo have said that they rescued 
and ‘is deduced to tiis last shifts for a living. ‘The the chan ter from comparative extinction ; and they did 
established honorarium for a new song is a shilling, so because the Seven Dials press, true to its principles, 
though eighteen-pence is sometimes given for some- styile them all ns fast as they came out, printed them in 
thing ‘particular spicy.* This miserable payment is countless numbers on its crown-quarter sheets, sowed 
defended by the publisher on the ground that, whatever (hem broadcast in its long streamers, and stitched them 
he pays for a song, he cannot make it hrs own. ‘If up in its serials. The chanter finds them infinitely 
X, print a new song,’ says he, ‘on Wednesday, my more popular than the works of his own poets, and 
, neighbour is selling it ‘on Thursday. Iloft can 1 affovl the mqb is never weary of laughing at them. We need 
to, pay for property whiqji is at another man's use as qnfy mention Willikins and his Dinah , Billy Barlow , 
mucA as it is at mine?' The Rat-catcher's Daughter , and that dramatic, pathetic, 

the new song, when fiyst $nA>lishcdjc appears on a anti mysterious ballad which is so great a favourite on 
quarter-sheet of crown-ppper, and always jii company board . the fleet, Molly the Betrayed , or the Fog-hound 
with another older ditty, which 'is given into the Vessel, the incidents of which are a murder, an appal- 
bargain. In this chape it is sold by the street-chanters, ling apparition, and a spell bound ship, sung to the 
who find out its value by an experiment of a few chorus of *<Doddie, doddle, doddle, chip, chum, chow, 
%days on the London public. Hundreds of them in choornl li la.' 


the course of a season are all but still-born, n^'.vith- 
standing the noise they make in coming into the world, 


Besides the chantefs, who sing the songs through 
the streets bf every city, town, village, and hamlet in 


and fall into oblivion either from their own demerit, or the kingdom — the loi^f'song seller, who shouts their I 
from the rise of new subjects of greater interest. If a titles on the kerb-stone — and the countless small ! 
BOiig stands the public ordeal, and finds favour with shopkeepers, who in trash-shops, toyshops, sweet-stuff . 
purchasers, it* is immediately pirated ; and the next shops, tobacco-shops, and general shops, keep them I 
shape in which it figures is as an item those stream- as part of their stock, for the supply of the street- 
ing fathoms of verse technically known as songs,’ boys and the servant-girls — there is another important 

in which as many as a hundred favourite ditties are functionary*, engaged in their distribution, and who 
sbld for a penny, by the patterer posted on the kerb, is well known to the* inhabitants of large towns; this 
who never troubles liiifiself to sing them, but spends his is the Pinner-up, who takes his stand against a dead- 
. breath the livelong day in recapitulating their titles, wall ora long range of iron-railing, and, first festooning 
From such long strips the most successful songs are it liberally with twine, pin\ up one or two thousand ! 
transferred, finally, to the Bong-books publilhc-d in the ballads for public perusal and selection. Time was j 
Dials as serials, under no end of titles, and adorned when this was a thriving! trade ; and we are old enough 1 
with a supposititious portrait of some popular singer, to remember the day when a good half-mile of wall’ i 
or perhaps of the Queen or Prince Albert. ‘Pegard- fluttered with the minstrelsy of war and love, under ■ 
ing these serials, w*j may remark that they have one the guardianship of a scattered file of pinners -up, 
curious characteristic, and that is, that the song most in along the south 6ide of Oxford Street alone. Twenty | 


vogue is inserted in every number* 


years ago, the dead-walls gave place to shop-fronts, ah 


The song-trade is always mo^fc flourishing in periods the pinners-up departed to their long homes. As they 
of public excitement, and t^cre is nothing more con- died out, no one succeeded to their honours and cmolu- 
ducivo to its prosperity' than a stirring suvd popular merits; mid in place of the four or five score of them 
war. ^(Tbe palmy era for the muse of the Seven Dials who flourished in London at the commencement of 
was the time when Nelson was triumphant at sea this century, it is probable that the most rigid search 
* — the yea^s that followed, when the Duke overran the would hardly reveal a dozen* in the present day. In 
Peninsula — and especially the year of*|he crowding tlij i provincial towns, tlw diminution is not so marked; 
conquest at Waterloo. A&Jr the pfuce; song-chant- and there, from causes not difficult to explain, the 
ing declined, and thousands af pandering-minstrels pinner-up has been better able to bold his ground, 
had to seek another occupation. True, tljp people This functionary, wherever he is found, is generally 
had their so%s and ballads; but three-fourths of the a superannuated artisafi or discarded servant; and as 
demand vanish^! with tie war; and the songs upon he is necessarify exposed to all weathers, his costume 
liom^subjeqts went but tamely off after the excite- usually consists of everything he can contrive to hang 
meat of battle and heroic deeds. «With the loss of about him. 

public countenance, the chin ter lost his confidence, If the first care of the Seven Dials publisher is to 
ancl the rugged spirit and wit of lhe t song- writer cater for, the chanter, the^ second is certainly to sub- 
declined. Both were fast falling into contempt— -the serve the interests of the patterer. This genius* who 
vagabond minstrel sank into a half-ftarved tatterde- has not at all a musical voice, yet boasts inexhaustible 
sitdioo, and becam* at once an object of commiseration lungs, and can bawl in a crowd or patter at an area- 
an<i K of, comical travestie bn the stage and those sup- gate with perfect ease from pne week's end to another, 
piemftiitkry institutions of low comedy, the shades, the if he sings, it is with a companies in a humdrum 
coal-ho^ and cider-cellars of the metrepoas. This way; and the bream of his song is found, in the 
8ayqff him from extinction, or from a fate as bad. It spoken dialogue with which the two interlard the 

TentVm nnt. fin Rinff 11 tViA am afamrnn Vn. +li tllo Qoirnn TM ala n*Ata ftoalfl fftPtK 


wouTd not do to sing upon the stage or the'platfoi^n stanzas. For these the Seven ’Dials press deals forth 
of* the cider-cellar the rubbish concocted by the Dials numerous romances of real life, cut from the columns*- 
puWflber, or ithe ; ;*uperannuated chanter he held in of the newspaper, and appropriately garnished with 



uWJ|ier, of Ihe^uperimnuated chanter he held in 
§r;' So the dramatic authors of the daj had to apply 
bemselves, to the task; and if popularity be a proof of 


of the newspaper, and appropriately garnished with 
gratuitous details calculated to make a sensation. 
Then it prints myriads of riddles end charades, 


success, ijbey certainly succeeded to an extraordinary contrived as vehicles of satire against statesmen and 
extent. Tliey imitated the diction, the coarseness, the thp. government, which* the patterer propounds with 
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a stolid facq to the gaping crowd, and set# then it* 
a roar by the comical solution after they have givqp 
it up. But it is under the scaffold and the gibbet 
the patterer reaps his hugest gains. Time out -.of 
mind, the sale of last-dying speeches and ‘sorPowful 
lamentations 'has followed upon the capital punfthment 
of the British criminal*; and so strong is, the morbid 
craving of the multitude for details connected with the 
gallows, that the sale of these gloomy sheets far exceeds 
that of any other production oflfthe press throughout 
tho world. If the legislature should put an # end 
to capital punishment, they will at the same time 
destroy a species of traffic which yields an occasional 
harvest to thousands of vagabonds scattered through { 
every part of the kingdom from John o’ Groats to the 
Land’s End. The annals of literature can boast no 
publication whose circulation equals that of the gallows- 
sheet. There never is a murder avenged by th^ law 
that does not call for its hundreds of thousands if 
impressions from the Seven Dials press. When the 
murder is good ’un’ — that is, when it is marked 

extra barbarity in the perpetration, or fxtra insensi-' 
bility in the perpetrator— the impression approaches a 
million, or even exceeds that. The gallows- sheet of 
the wretched Rush, containing his ‘ sorrowftl hmien- ‘ 
tation,’ actually approximated to two millions anil a 
half in number. Enough were sold to supply nearly 
one in ten of the entire population, of the realm with a 
copy — a circumstance not very lettering to our ideas 
‘ of the schoolmaster’s progress. 

The natter of these sheets is generally collected from 
the newspapers, the only addition being the ‘sorrowful 
lamentation’— a copy of verse? m* ic to order for a 
shilling. Jemmy Catnach, for a ior* time [he great. 
Maecenas and Elzevir of the Dials, wneu*lns bards 
happened to bejdpsy, which was "too often the case, 
was .driven to write them himself. "U hen hanging was 
a weekly ceremony, and the victims mu h more nume- 
rous than they have been J&ttorly, the same <*opy of 
verses was made to do ih v % r.» r a dozen diih ont 
criminals — there was, in luct, no help for it, because 
the execution followed so quick! v on the sentence. 
But when the law was passed which allowed a longer 
day, there was no excuse for second hand * er .»&, and 
t, unfortunate had a ditty to himself. As exccu- 

) tiona have becomejess frequent, the impressions of the 
gallows-lhect h..\ ' increase 1 in number — which would 
seem to shew that the demand for this ex'* ptional 
article is subject to the usual law. 

But the gallows is not always a fruit-bearing tree, 
and a ‘ good murder ’ does not happen every day. 
Nevertheless, the patterer must live; and, lest the 
increase of public virtue shotMd condemn fiitu t# 
starvation, the Seven Dials press steps forward to 
his aid, and considerately supplies him with — * cocks.’ 
Perhaps the reader does not k qpw what a ‘cock’ is. 
A cock, then, is a plcasiffg fiction — a romance of a 
startling and etoUing character— a tale of scandal 
concerning some celet rated persouage or aristocratic 
family — an olio of sorrowful loves, heart-rending 
horrors, and desperate revenges— anything, in short, 
that is violently interesting, and touching, and has 
not # an atom of foundation in fact. In the vulgar 
tongue* it is simply a lie ; but the DialUans are polite, 
and disguise the exceptionable terra under the cogno- 
men' of the bird of dawn. With a good cock-crow, the 
patterer can do tolerably well; and yith an assort- 
ment Of them, to suit the several districts on his beat, 
he can do still bet,er>, Are you startled from your 
mentations* whifo making your toilet some morning, 
by a stentorian voice roaring along the terrace the 
‘halarming news, just arrived by he-lectric telegraph, 
of the hassasaination of the Hemperor Napolfon by 
& hinfernal taachine-^or the happrehension of the 
hassassin irith his beyes blowed out of his ed— of the# 
consternation of the city of Palris;’ and fifty other 

things besides f Don’t be agitated : it is only Scuffler. 

the time you have tlone pressing, he will have 
mulcted your Bgtty and htilf the servant-maids of 
th£ terrace of a half-penny apiecs— w ill ljave realised 
enough by the ‘cock-a-doodle-doo’ to bi*y liirg a 
substantia^ breakfast,* which lie will .enjoy at his 
leisure, and. afterwards sally ifcrtli to cpuw another 
coc^ for dinner. In the evening, just afttfr sun- 
down, when the stars begin to blink throhgl^ the fog, 
his l^emendous voice will bo henrd reverberating 
along the Quiet streets of the West End, with a ‘full, 
true, and circumstantial account of the elopement of 
John Sirnkins, the ansome footman of Rflgravyer, 
vitli the markis’s youngest daughter, and the garrer 
escape of the appy pair from the markis’s eldest son,* 
Colonel G— — , vot started arter ’em vith sword 
and pistols — and elicwin’ how tfye colonel vas done 
at *the Rugby* station by the false intelligence pre- 
pared for him by t^ie ansom* John, if* C .carted* on 
to Sioth' 1 by exp j ss^ while the appy couple per- 
seeded to Liver||poF, an8 then*sailed for Arneriker, vero 
they finally ninded cm the shoi-|8 of love and liberty — 
the young ’odhmin havin’ a splendid fortin in her 
own right.’ This is found to be a Capital erow for 
Ithe servants-hall and kitchen, and needs but a littte 
vigour on the part of Scuffler to secure him a supper i 
and a Sed at any time. The crows for tho working- 
classes must bo of a little stronger .flavour, and, to 
tell well, should be illustrated by a huge picture in 
flaming colours, and mounted on a pole, m which blood, 
fire, or phantom is the conspicuous feature. Now it is 
an earthquake, now a conflagration, non* a horrible 
thunder-storm anj shipwreck. In London, this species 
of illustrated cock is everlastingly on the alert — and 
crows, and crows, and crows, early and late, and all tlav 
long, in quarters judiciously selected — except when the 
falling rain declares war against the painted cartoon. 
The cock, like the ballad and the sorrowful lamen- • 
tation, sells for a half-penny, but, in Bpite of all its 
crow t k g, not? so readily; partly because it is objection- 
able to the nnliee, who will not nllow it to remain 
long on ijs » erch, and partly for want of faith on the 
side of th. mob, whom, in these da^s of cheap news- 
papers, it is not 'so easy to delude in the article of 
news. 

We come flow to notice the more solid staple of the 
Seven Dials press — w.hu4 may be termed its classics, 
the production of which yields it steady employment 
during those icac! miary periods and pauses of quiet 
which intervene between the recurring scftsofll of 
ex utement# ’"hesc classics comprise a numerous list 

w< ks which, the generality of the reading public * 
h, mg ski of; because ifmong persona of 

iiitoliiguK. they h oeen fong , lanted by others 

which eitl^r are, o* afe supposed to be, infinitely , 
better. VA onfess to a lurking partillity for some of 
them which ili« memories of cliildhood hafe rendered 
dcur; while at me same tinn^tbe great mass#might 
be advantage- inly surrendered to oblivion* Aufong 
them will be jouud*aIl th^se wonderful little books 
which formed almost the exclusive libraiy of childhood 
in the days nwhen we were children— Jack Spratt, 
Cock ^obin, Mojh* ” Goose, Simple Simon, Goody 
Two-«h»' n s, Mother Hubbard, et hoc genm mne — 
together with Books of Fat£, Unite^a* Dreamers* 
Universal Fortune-tellers, Jack Sheppard* Dick Tui^phy* 
Moll Flanders, and others of that type. They are all, 
published It tftie lowest price — in large quarto for A li 
penny, a |mali|gr edition for a half-penny, ajid 
pmsUer editions for a farthing ; and they about equaL ; 
in bulk the song- books at the same cost. To tMte? 
mu%t be added a selection of the old-fashioned schools 
books Whose copyrights haveVun out* as the works of< 

‘ Vysef Mavor, Walker, Carpenter; an immense isaoi; 

Christmas* pieces fiamingly coloured;' 1 '‘'‘Off? 
night characters, of Christmas carols, .jW So$pture 
. . L . t >[, 

^ " 1 m ‘ . i • 
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sheets or coloured pictures of sacred subjects ;«and 
last, not least, of vdientinen by tho ton annually, 
varying in ijrice fr&m adialf-penny to five shillings 
each. If to r ihese w /3 add almanacs/ marine-store and 
rag-shop placards, wHxcn are always on sale, window- 
bills, poetry-cards, panoramic,, cuts and theatrical 
characters, we shall pot be far from coqipVeting the 
catalogue of works issuing from the Diallian press. , 
We must be allowed here one word on the subject of 
Seven Dials art. ^Songs, ballads, hooks-, lamentations, 
cock-crows — all are illustrated ; and of a large pfbpor- 
tion of the productions named above,’ the illustrations 
form, the •chief part, while some of them arc entirely 
pictorial* Sir Joshua Reynolds once said that he was 
indebted for the cJuaro-s< uro of his well-known picture 
of Lord Ligonier to a wood-cut at the head of a ballad 
which he found on a dead-wall, and bought for a half- 
penny. It may have been that the * engraving »*in 
question strayed into th^ Seven Djals after it had been 
Worn out in the regular set vice : at any rate, tho 
engravings on the sheet- ballads*- of the/ present day are 
A full century behind hho march of improvement in 
that direction, and, in addition "to bfhiig worn and 
ground to death by myriads of impressions, have 
generally the merit of being quite independent of the ( 
> subject they are supposed to illustrate. Where they 
are new/ they are plainly the attempts of tyro^iii the 
art, and are probably purchased at the prime cost 
of the wood on which they are engraved. There arc a 
few exceptions, however. Now and then we meet with 
a spirited scene by Seymour, rivalling Cruikshank in 
his wildest humour; aiul there lies before us at this 
moment a portrait of the Kat-ca teller's donkey, nppa- 
. rently dashed off with pen and ink in a furious hurry, 
and" containing lines of which the most accomplished 
artist might be proud. The larger cuts which adorn 
the dying speeches and lamentations, the calamities 
and the crows, may be described in one word — they 
are all simply abominable. Those -which figure as 
frontispieces to books and on the Christmas pieces are 
not much better; but when covered with flashy water- 
colours, they are gorgeous to the uneducated eye, anj, 
being retailed at a low price, sell by thousands. Then 
there are the chfcap valentines, which are monstrous 
caricatures, only comical when they are not disgusting, 
and which, fierce in red, blue, aAd green, Are to be met 
with at the proper season in ^ill the slums and trash- 
shops of tho kingdom, ^e staff of artists must be 
pretty numerous, and the consumption of suiter-colours 
siustrbe enormous in the Dials, taking all these pro- 


musfbe enormous in the Dials, taking all these pro- 
ductions into account, and reckoning als^ the huge 
cartoonactsxhibited by the cock-crower, and calamities, 
such as explosions, wrecks^ earthquakes, floodsf con- 
flagrations, &c., without dumber, which are executed 
few shipwrecked and mutilated |<iilors, foj car-borne 
Clippies, for bfasted miners and maclqpe-crushed 
fSWJtdry-woftters — all of * which are painted in the 
Seven JDials Ofcits immediate purlieus. 

We haw but small ^pace left for some few parti- 
, culars and details of the literary trade of tho Dials. 

' From what has been shewn above, % it would appear 
^^Inexplicable, on the face of it, that ip these days, 
t :i^rfeen good and serviceable literature is so cheap ami 
I'topdant, there should be found a paying market for 
not onlx & unquestionable rubbish, but looks 
/it is, and scorns' to assume the appearance of 
■ ^myth^g. v better. In point of real value, there is no 
to be instituted between the pennyworth 
is^a firpm the Seven Dials and^hat & sent forth 
: jm . by respectable publishers. The paper 
ytsed by the Seven Dials ’press averages some four or 
^ilve ppunas* weight to the ream, instead of sixfceert or 
^j^pteen pounds, which* it should weigh to be of any 
jdamanent service, gad in quality is so vile that no 
Va&v shopkeeper would condescend to bse it to wrap 
rip copper change. The print is indescribably villainous J 


—rarely legible for three lines together, and teeming 
with blunders and omissions where it is legible ; and 
the matter is such as we have described above. What, 
then, is the secret of the^darge and continuous sale, 
ant bow does this refuse compete, and compete 
successfully, with matter infinitely better — double, 
treble, fivefold in quantity, and printed on good 
paper, with perfect correctness, and in an elegant 
form ? ‘ Oh/ says the philosopher, ‘ the reason is plain 
enough— it is the corrupt taste of the masses, who 
will feed on garbage, and prefer it to wholesome mental 
food/ With all deference to the philosopher, and 
gl lowing his dogmas their due weight, we are of 
opinion that this oracular utterance leads but a little . 
1 w ay towards the solution of the question. As practical 
inquirers, w r e look at facts, and we find this single one 
to he worth more than a bushel of theories : The distri - 
bntiufcMjent of the Seven Dials literature pockets as profit 
fimr- fifths of his receipts. The chanter, the patterer, the. 
pinner-up, the cock-crower, the small shopkeeper — 
all buy their sheet-ballads, lamentations, crows, &c., 
at 2d. to 24dt the long dozen. The tradernus yields 
the agent from 200 to 300 per cent, on his outlay; 
and tiiis enormous profit he often doubles by charging 
rft penny instead of a half-penny for his gallows-sheet, 
when this, as in the case of n ‘good murder/ is in 
great request. Moreover, in the case of the ballads, a 
provision ife made for this doubling process — two being 
printed on the quart^^sheet, which is oftener than not 
split up by tho chanter at country wakes and fairs. 
Now, it is a truth pretty well established by experience, 
that rubbish and quackery of all kinds may be forced 
upon the public by persistent vehemence and vocifera- 
tion. Were the literature we speak of subjected to 
the usual* distributive agency, it would be all but 
still-born— would bfc rejected by booksellers, or, where 
received, would rot upon their shelves, and would 
speedily, from ceasing to be remunerative, become 
extinct? But, trumpeted M it is by hundreds of bawl- 
ing vagabonds and audacious wags in the ears of the 
ignorant populace, it creates its own market wherever 
it goes; and the Seven Dials press flourishes, thanks 
to its paternal care of its agents. Perhaps we ought 
in candour to add, that this judicious exercise of 
liberality is not confined to the Dials, and that it lufcs 
been the foundation of greater fortunes than have £ver 
been made within the precincts of fnat classical spot. 
We might refer to a well-known Family Bible, which 
was pushed by voluble touters into the cottage of the 
poor man and the simpleton, in sixpenny numbers, to 
the number of 40,000 copies — which cost the subscriber 
L.G, 0\s. by the time it was completed, of which sum 
Uie proprietor received 40s., leaving more than double 
that amount to the distributers ! And we fr might 
point to fifty works besides, circulated by the same 
machinery at the present moment, which cost the 
purchasers from two to thase times their value in the 
market. % # 

Another peculiarity in the Dials trade, and which 
must bo a chief cause of its success, is, that all its 
transactions are for ready cash. Credit, and the fact 
is suggestive, is a word qnknown in the Dials. From 
the ragged clianter to the bookselling country-agent, 
all must down with the cash before they receive*the 
goods. Thus the,Dials publisher has no bad debts; 
and, looking to the complexion of his wares, must make 
a brilliant profit in spite of the abnormal allowance to 
agents. * * 

Of the amount of the Seven Dials trade in literature, 
but little is positively known, and statistics on this 
Subject are hard to be got at It had been estimated 
that about L. 12,000 is thrown away annually by the 
people upon the sheets, half-sheets, and quarter-sheets 
emanating from this district;* bnt what proportion this 
Shears to the produce of its myriads or cheap books 
1 1$. a question to which we can obtain no reliable 1 
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response. The average gains of the chant jr and his 
confreres ar^ from Ts. to 9& a week, in ordinary setfeon#; 
hut in seasons distinguished by the exploits of a Itu^h 
or ; a Manning, they wil^|un up to five, or even ten 
times that amount while the excitement lasts^. Jf'he 
pinner-up takes about L.60 a year, disbursing *for his 
stock perhaps L.18. The shopkeeper is contentxvith far 
less profit, as in places remote from the Dials lie act3 as 
middleman between the chanter and the publisher. 

The known prosperity of the Dials press natural^ 
provoked rivalry in other qiftirters ; and Holywell 
Street, the Borough, Clerkeuwell, even ‘ the Itovv’titself, 
have started in the race, with a similar species of litera- 
turo at the same price. But the means they adopted 
to insure success have only insured their defeat — the)* 
printed too well — on paper too good, and could not in 
consequence leave so liberal a margin to the agent. So 
the chanter, who must look to liis profits, leaves them 
in tlie lurch, and turns liis face to the Dials when he 
is out of stock. * 

From t^e above sketch, it will he gathered th^t, 
with all ofii? success in the diffusion of cheap literature, 
the Seven Dials press has never yet felt to any extent 
the effects of rivalry in its own peculiar field. Nor is 
it easy to see how, by anybody incomn^)dod by a 
conscience, effectual rivalry can be established Orn^ 
only consolation seems derivable from an investiga- 
tion of the subject — and it is, that some, advance is 
perceivable in the morality of tj*e Dials productions — 
though the improvement is onfy* negative. They are 
neither so rancorously seditious, nor so grossly indecent 
as we can recollect them to have been in times past. 

TITE NEW EDEN OF r j HF FAB WKST. 

Tjieue is, sad to say, talk of a* war witfi America, 
and some look*Torward to the possible result of such 
a conflict — namely, a separation of the southern from 
; the northern States, through the opcrati n of thq slavery 
j question. At such a timf, it becomes important to 
i mark the various symptoms rtf lie moral war which 
i already exists between the North and the South on 
that subject. The last grand demonstration, as is well 
known, arose from the settling of the nevv T» »*ritory 
jqf Kansas — a region of which most of oui r »Gcrs, we 
jAbsume, arc as ignorant as were the Americans them- 
| selves yttle mop* than a year ago. It was the desire 
| of tlie South to uko possession of this fine country, 
and convert it into a new pen for their sla ’ s; while 
the North marched its thousands into the blooming 
waste to plant in it the standard of an equivocal liberty. 
Botli parties were the more eager, that the act which 
organised Kansas as a Territory provided tj^afc when 
received into the Union, it should be a free or slafhd 
State according to its prevailing wishes at the time. 
j[t will be understood that this option was at variance 
with the law of Congress^ calkml the ‘Missouri Com- 
promise,’ by wlyeh it was ordained thateslavcry should 
never be exteti ted to, the north of SG° GO', and west of 
the state of Missouri. Should Kansas adopt slavery, 
the Missouri Compromise will consequently be violated 
— a contingency which the advocates of freedom now 
contend against as illegal arid improper. To*znany, it 
^ will not be uninteresting to have a glimpse of this new 
r field of a war of opinions, and thus be able to form 
some idea of the vast and still unexplored territorial 
resources of the American Confederation. We will 
take for our guide A Journey through Kansas, giving 
the results of a tour made iu the autumn of 1831: 
by Messrs Boynton and Mason, a committee from tlie 
Kansas League of Cincinnati.* 

A sufficiently ciea,r idea will be formed of the position 
of Kansas, if wo say that it extends from Missouri 
westward to New Mexico and Utah on tlie ridges, of* 

' • Cincinnati^ Moore, W Us tack, Key a, & Co. 1855. # 


the Rocky Mcjmtaids, and from Texas and the Indian 
Territory northward to Nebra^ca, another new Terri- 
tory of nearly the same % character as Kansas. In the 
ejslern, or Mis-ipuri divi&*bn, tnero kx§ from 40,000 , 
to 50,000 square miles, ‘one vsyat undulating plateau, 
exceedingly fertile-, and ready for the plough*. . . VAdd 
to" this her central pasture-grounds jind '•her New 
England regions on the west, miking in all more than 
1^000 square miles, and it will bo seen thftt, with 
her coal and mineral resources in generaf, ‘sbe has the 
elcir^nts of an empire state/ j # # ' >, 

On preparing to leave Missouri, our travellers came 
to what is n now object even in the American world , 4 
namely, a ‘Squatter City.* It is called Leavenworth, 
and, in spite of government and treaties, is set down 
on the lands of the Delawares. ‘A squatter city has 
little resemblance to any other city ; it belongs to a 
distinct geiu^ of cities. This is it largo and important 
one, tlie capital, as many Irpo. of ACansa^ and is 
therefor* worthy offlcscriptidR. There*. one steam- 
engine, naked as "^eii it. was born,” but ‘at work, 
sawing ouk its\clothes. ‘There were four tents, all on | 
one street, a Jbarrel# of watcr^or whisky under a trpe, 
and a pot on \ pole over a fire. Under a tree, a type- 
sticker had liis case before him, ancf was at work on 
the first n^u. nber of the new paper, and within a frafhe 1 
witho^ a board on side or roof, was the cdjjor’s desk® 
and sanctum. When we returned from the Territory to 
Weston, we saw the “ notice” statirsg“tliat the editor 
had removed liis office from under the elm-tree to the 
corner of “Broadway and the levee.” This Broadway 
was at tli. at tune much broader than the streets of old 
Babylon; lbr, with the oxcejition of the* “fort,” there 
was probably rftt a house on either side for thirty 
miles.’ 

On entering Kansas, they beheld such* a piclfirp, 

‘ varying ever) moment, and beautiful in every change, 
as we had no previous conception of, and drew from 
us continued expressions of a delight that would not ' 
ho suppressed. One can form no correct idea of the 
pranies of Kansas by 11 previous knowledge of those 
of Indiana "nd Illinois; and residents in Iowa add the 
*une rotuuk of theirs. How, without the majesty of 
mountains or lakes, or broad rivcr§, and with so few 
colours as here arc scoiwmch an effect can be produced, 

is u orthy tl^ stn ^ of # anists The view, from 

the bluffs atK>v~ Fort Riley, at the confluence of the 
Republican and Smoky*Hill forks, is one of the most 
beautiful valley-scenes on%hich the eye ever rested; 
it rciuindcdPmc » .* * ;mc of tho celebrated views {gi the 
Connecticut, hv none of which do I think it surpassed. 

£ ot a hi'iian hvelling, except an Indian wigwam, has 
erected tfiere, and yet it woye the aspect of a 
#• _ cialr ' <JtccX»c m&lryt # The v *een meadows apd 
pasturo-5a ds sire- ;l # awn_y to the limit of vision— - ; 
the scattered tuftfjl or copses of Jjmbcr resembled 
orchards 9r artificial groves* while the bluffs oh either ‘ 
hand rose wi outlines whi^h, though bold, were SO 
flowing and graceful, that it was a pledfcure to*tlieeye 
to rest on r m. . . The high prairirt formf^the 
genet al surface of the counfcy, and constitutes one vaefc 
undulating tableland, whoso main slope is towards the 
cast and soiflh-easfc, while in its smaller divisibftS it 
present every y$.i ty of exposure, yet ev£ry outline 
is a Aon ing one, rounded to the line pf beauty. CoiiieM 
mounds sometimes rise a hundred sfeet above the 
general level, wjth a formatiori as regular as if shaped 
by art. &pmg of these are visible at a distance 
miles or more, and arc bold aiid impressive 11)1^' 
of the landscape. Again, far in the distance, wiMW 
bldffs appear like the wkl^ eif gigantic fori&<^di|L 
with parapets and even towers, as if the"ra^t'>m|®*| 
theatre' embraced" in their tyng lines were f '^te^M|i^r'. 
watching armffes. In some places, the 
gently towairis the riyer, with an 'ea’sy "sMe v ' 

AUes in breadth, exactly shaped fof ' ^ * 
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while in the background, under the shelter of the bluff, 
is the very spot for pleasant residences. * 

The description of the scerery on the banks of |Jio 
Big Blue, a tributafy of the Kansas, is equally fine ; 
but there the counjjry^was diversified by groves ‘of 
tree^ lining either siiKi of the stream. * The evening- 
song of birds broke sweetly th? general silence ; here 
and there a squirrel propped down the puts he was 
gathering, and quails and prairie-hens would cas^ 
us an inquiring glance, and then away to cover/ It 
seemed afmost impossible to believe that we were not 
in somb old and highly cultivated country ;* we ^ould 
scarce help expecting that we should soon be among 
orchards, and grain-fields, and elegant dwellings/ 
The strangely civilised aspect of the country led our 
authof at first to adopt the opinion of those who 
, believe that the prairies are the once cultivated fields 
Qf an extinct race; the mounds the remains of fortifi- 
cations and walled cities ; and the few inhabitants She 
descendants of^a once ryghty racq, doomed to dwindle 
away from the face of the etTth. But the Indians 
are formidable even in these* their lath-r days. Their 
horses seem a part of the horseman, wlio ethos without 
a ^bridle, governing the animal by'liis v^ition like bis 
own limbs. ‘While running round the white dragoon 
in a circle, the Indian will lie along Die outside of 
i his horse, lengthwise , the left leg thrown over the back 
of the hdrsc, the left arm over the neck, the hand 
holding the bow, jind with nothing exposed but one leg 
and one arm, arrows are shot like hail, from under the 
horse*s neck , while the animal gallops steadily round 
and round the victim, who, unable to manage his horse, 
that is frightened with yells, and maddened ^ with 
wounds, is too often ingloriously sl^in by his active 
and almost invisible enemy/ But sometimes these 
noble warriors aro taken at a disadvantage ; and on 
ftuch occasions fatal is the vengeance taken by the 
whites for their presuming to claim the sovereignty of 
their own country. The following anecdote is given 
by an eye-witness who formed one of a caravan of 
travellers from California by the Kansas refcite ‘ One 
morning, while travelling through the Pawnee country, 
along the bank of the Platte, it was found that the 
head of the column of wagons had stopped} and, as 
those in the rear dame on, they formed soon a long and 
solid line. Boon a horseman as sent back from the 
front, to inform all that the Pawnees had* stopped the 
train, and demanded tribute, jp the shape of cattle, for 
passing through their county. The train was stopped, 
and all flocked with their rifles to the front, 4111 til several 
hundred armed men were there. A company of 
Pawnees had drawn themselves across the f road with 
a chief qt their head. They were ordered away— and 
soon all began t& leave bu£ the chief/ -He drewriiim- 
s $if proudly up, and cncteavouVed tb bring back and 
cheer on his warriors. In a* moment moijp, lie was 
pierced by flfitcCh rifle-balls. The whole^band fled 
towards th^river, but fatally pursued by a volley of 
balls, % line o£ dead stsetehed to tjjp river ; and then 
thoawhiteq, rushed to the bank, and shot those who 
were struggling in the water/ * 

A curious story is relied by out author of the 
1 fierce wars and faithful loves* of thb Indians. It is 
connected with one of the immense mounds which 
give. so striking a peculiarity to tit© scenery of the 
prairies. ‘ A few years since, at the base of this 
|nouu& a chief resided, V hose young daughter was a 
girl ©f.uncommon beauty, and this beauty was but 
the external manifestation of a pure and twble ' spirit. 

matter of course, she had many admirers among 
the young braves of her nation. Her nature was 
tbove the arfcaof a coquette; and loving one among 
them ^aU, and ooHy one, she hesitated not to let her 
’.preference be known, n4t only to th% Young Eagle. 

tfhp had won her heart,, but also to those whos% suit 1 
Jaje had, rejected. Among the rejected suitors, one 


alone so laid it to heart as to desire revenge. He, the 
*ProiMing ‘Wolf, was filled with rage, an^ took little 
pains to conceal his enmity, though he riianifested no 
dksiro for open violence. Both these young men wfro 
brave, both skilful in thei^Ge of weapons, which far 
awVy V>n the buffalo plains had sometimes been used 
in battlfc; but while Young* Eagle was noble, generous 
in spirit, and swayed by such high impulses as a young 
savage may feel, the Wolf was reserved, dark, and 
sullen ; and his naturally lowering brow seemed, after 
the maifien had refused him, to settle into a habitual 
scowl^ The friends of the Young Eagle feared for his 
safety. He, however, was too happj r in the smiles of 
{ns chosen bride to trouble himself concerning the 
( enmity of another, especially when he knew himself 
to be his equal both in strength and skill/ The happy 
couple were in the habit of meeting at the top of the 
mound — Young Eagle armed with a revolver he had 
received from a white. ‘One summer-evening, just as 
tiie moon was up, Young Eagle sought the top of the 
mound for the purpose of meeting his future bride, for 
ttteir marriage was agreed upon, and the apjjpinted day 
was near. Out side of this mound is naked rock, which 
for thirty feet or more is almost perpendicular. Just 
on the ,edge of this precipice is a footpath, and by it a 
ilargc flat Sandstone rock forms a convenient seat for 
those who would survey the valley, while a few low- 
bushes afh scattered* over a part of the crest of the 
mound. On this rock Young Eagle sat him down to 
await the maiden’s settling. In a few moments the 
bushes rustled near him, and rising, as he thought, to 
meet her, a tomahawk Hashed by his head, and the 
next instant he was in the arms of a strong man and 
forced to the brink of ttfe precipice. The eyes of the 
two met in the moonlight, and each knew then that 
the struggle was for life. Pinioned as his arms were 
by the other’s gras^i, the Eagle frustrated the first 
effort of his foe, and then a desperate wrestle, a death- 
wrestle, followed, in which each was thoroughly 
madderfc'd. The grasp of^he Wolf w r as broken, and 
each instantly grasping his adversary by the throat 
with the left hand, sought his weapon with the right 
— the one his knife, the other his revolver. In the 
struggle, the handle of the knife of the Wolf had been 
turned in the girdle, and missing it at the first grasp, 
ore he could recover himself the revolver was at Jp# 
breast and a bullet through his heart. One flash of 1 
hatred from the closing eye, and thelirm of tlfc dying 
warrior relaxed ; and as the body sank, the Eagle 
hurled it ovcr’the precipice, and in his wrath fired 
bullet after bullet into the corpse as it rolled heavily 
down ; and, this not satisfying his revenge, he ran 
round and down the side of the mound, and tore off 
the scalp of his foe/ oThere had been no witness of 
tnis combat, for the young girl did not arrive till its 
termination, when her lover was scalping his victim. 
His life was therefore in imminent danger from the 
justice of the tribe, and heoknew that his only chance 
was to stand* upon his defence. Ufa chance arose 
from the custom of the Indians, that if the murderer 
escaped the blow of the avenger of blood — the nearest 
relative of the victim — the family were at. liberty to 
accept ^ ransom for the .life of their kinsman. ‘The 
Young Eagle at once took his resolution, sustained by 
the advice of his friends. Completely armed, he took 
possession of the top pf the mound, which was so 
shaped that while he was himself concealed, no one 
could approach him by day without being exposed to 
his fire — and hV had two devoted and skilful allies, 
which, together with his position, rendered him far 
more than a match for his single adversary, the 
avenger of blood— the brother pf the. Wolf. These 
allies were liis bride and a large sagacious hound which 
had long been his hunting-companion, and had guarded 
him many a night when camping on the prairies. The 
girl had in her veins the blood of Indiaa heroes,, and 
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she quailed not. She demanded with lofty enthusiasm 
to be mate his wife* and then, acquainted*with$eveey 
stratagem \>f savage war, and with every fae^ty 
sharpened by affection, and her husband’s danger, she 
watched, and warned, ahd%hielded him with cverr art 
that the roused spirit could suggest, and whidh could 
, be safely practised.* ’ • 

The brother of the Wolf prowled about the fortress 
night and day. In the daytime, to ascend the mound 
far enough for action would be to place himself, help- 
less and without care, withiimhe range of the young 
warrior’s rifle; and at night he could not evengmt his 
foot upon its base without the baying of the hound 
giving its master warning. He at length hit upon* a 
stratagem; and by careful observation of his youry* 
wife, who was frequently going and coming, that she 
might supply her hushand with food, succeeded in 
imitating her dress, walk, and manner so completely 
that he hoped to deceive both dog- and rna*. -His 
scheme was skilfully executed. The dog wagged ^iis 
tail, and his master spoke to the avenger as his wife 
when t)«?re were only a few feet between them ; ^mt 
suddenly the gallant hound, discoverftg his mistake, 
threw himself with a yell upon the throat of the 
enemy, and bore him to the ground. The Young 
Eagle now deprived him of his weapons, and niniundR 
liis arms ; but the next morrumt, from an impulse of 
generosity, he set him free, ana sen'* bun^homo armed 
as usual. 

This was the turning-point of the savage drama. 
The Bheddcr of blood surrendered himself to the justice 
of the tribe to offer a ransom,- or, if that was rejected, 
to laydown his life without resistance ‘At the day 
appointed, tne parties met in an open space with 
hundreds to witness the acei< » ' -ound. The Eagle, 
all unarmed, was first seated fixi tne ground, then 
by his side v^is laid down a large knife with which 
he was to he slain if the ransom was not accepted. 

I By his side sat his wife, her Rand clasped in Ins, 

! while the eyes even of Ikl men wen: dim \^ith tears. 

I Over against them, and \ * f'ar that the fuLu. knife 
could he easily seized, stool the family of the slain 
Wolf, the father at the head, by whom the question 
of life or death was to be settled. He seemed deeply 
moved, and sad, rather than reveng fid A red 
blanket was now produced and spread upon the 
ground. It stifled that blood had been shed which 
was rht 3 *et wk hod awa; , the crimson stain remaining. 
Next a blanket all of blue was spread ov r the red 
one. It expressed the hope that the b’oou might be 
washed out in heaven, and remembered no more ; and 
last, a blanket purely white was spread over all, 
significant of a desire that nowhere on earth or i" I 
heaven a stain of the blood Should remair^ and 
-everywhere, and by all, it should he forgiven and 
forgotten. 

These blankets, thus spreadjout, were to receive the ( 
ransom. The friends of Eagle brough^goods of various 
kinds, and pi^d them high before the father of the 
slain. He considered them a moment in silence, and 
then turned his eye to the fatal knife. The wife of 
the Eagle threw her arms around her husband’s neck, 
and turned her eyes imploringly full on the* old man’s 
f®ce, without a word. He had stretched Lis hand 
towards the knife when he met that look. He paused ; 
his fingers moved convulsively, but they did not grasp 
the handle* His lips quivered, and then a tear was 
in his eye. u Father,” said the brother, “he spared 
my life.** The old man turned away. , “ I accept the 
ransom,” he,* said* **the blood of my snn is washed 
4way. I see no stain now on the hand of the Eagle, 
ana he shall oe in the place of my son." * • 

The interior of the Territory of Kansas forms part 
•of the American Desert— a desert which extends 
$Sq miles, but according to our author— and here he 
i <differs from all earlier authorities— has numerous « 


very delightful oasSs, and is in the greater part easily 
rcelaimable. But as yet the settlers have not reached 
th’s debatable point, although* the accommodations of 
some of them, the reader hiay judge fgjrn the picture 
Vo have presented of the Squatter City, are by no 
means superior to those we might expect So meat in a 
veritably desert. W* conclude with an account of the 
‘ house’ of*an immigrant near Tecumseh,'with his, wife 
^ home, a refined and accomplished lady:* ‘A few 
miles beyond, we reachod the house of it frjend, whose 
Lettyrs from Kansas have attracted some gttqntion 
through*the papers. Wo called, and found only his 
lady at home. She was from Ohio, and had been accuse 
tomed to the comforts and refinements of Eastern life. 
Amid the very manifest lack of many things wjuch we 
are accustomed to class among necessaries, 1 expected 
to find her somewhat dispirited. Far otherwise. She 
expressed herself ns “perfectly delighted.” I looked 
Iround, curious to know how many of what we cail 
comfort and necc^nries mipSit be digp"?j. with, and 
still le c one “ p r^tly delighted.” I found that it 
was not ,nce<:%ary ‘to happiness that a house should 
have a fioot or a # door, or window, or even a mof, 
for our frieim’s house had none of these, usually con- 
sidered very convenient, if not nedssary appendages 
to a dwelling. Some poles were laid across the upright 
wallsuat one corner; on these prairie-grass was laid} 
and under this canopy was the bed. Unaer another 
similar canopy stood a chest of drif^rrs and household 
utensils. Here, then, was the house of a Kansas 
I pioneer, where a woman, fresh from the comforts and 
luxuries of cultivated life, cheerfully and heroically 
adapted herself to circumstances, and* aided with a 
strong heart t« lay the foundations of their domestic 
kingdom. She could invite us to stop within her 
walls, hut r.ot beneath her roof. Those wliff sow thus in 
hope, will, by God’s blessing, re^p, in the end, with joy.* 

According to the latest accounts from Kansas, the 
Territory was in a condition approaching that of civil* 
war. There had been several armed collisions between 
tin partisans of slavery and those determined on, 
securing freedom. The contest, indeed, may be said 
to havatpread to other parts of the United States, and 
who ca.* foretell the issue? ^ 

rillLAWTB wfl* UtlM-SCHOOL AT KEDHILL. 

In 1849, very soon aft#r it had been opened, we gave 
our readers an account *f>f a visit paid to this institu- 
tion ; and*from the favourable impression maj^ upon 
us by all we then witnessed, the judicious system of 
tnuning # foh 'wed, and the able management, we were 
'A to exi ^esS onr confidence in *the success of the 
jxpe-ii* ^ coii-vRotion hat a new eviddhee 

would h$re ho ghv|i tlftit the great majority of juvenile 
criminal#, -wisely and £indly dlalt ^ith, may be 
reformed ar * instead of continuing to be the pests and 
burden of soexe?^, be made useful members of*fche com- 
munity. * a ligie when the attention dF parliament 
has been much occupied 1 Vvitli juvenile reformatories,’ 
and legislat^ve^nactments have been passed favourable 
to the establishment and maintenance of such insti- 
tutions, it will not appear unseasonable to recur to* 
the farm-school at Redhill,,to consider what progress 
it has made during the seven years of its existence, 
and inq^re, whether our anticipations regarding its 
success have been realised. - 

# This Induftrial school is still under the eflftieat 
superintendence of the same gentleman who at fltst 
opened and organised it, the Rev. Sydney Turner. 
Since our previous notice, *it has increased from two, 

■44u> r - - i [ 1 ■ — ; " 
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to six houses, containing in all about P50 hoys ; and | 
it is hoped that one or^wo additional houses will soon 
be built. The greats argument in favour of extending 
the accommodation js the diminution in the cost t»f 
Individual r main tenant in proportion as the number 
of inmates increases ; hut this would be a mo^t unwise 
consideration, if the enlargement of the school marred 
the work of reformation, and prevented the unit/fTf 
syatem and harmonious co-operation, and the intimate 
knowledge of indftidual character requisite, for the 
J suitable treatment of each case, which are till necessary 

* to insure'the success of such an institution. These 
evils, l^owever, hsive been foreseen and carefully guarded 

• against by Mr Turner; and although the six houses 
, are quite distinct and separate, and each complete in 

all its internal arrangements and accommodations, 
yet the supeyntendent has succeeded so well in 
securing the hearty co-opera t$n his colleagues in 

carrying out a uniform plpn of fcraininajand discipline, 
thft the whole establishment seems to brt? ruled and 
animated by only one spirit; and* its extension from 
time to time Infs on this account been found quite 
compatible with a constant and thorough superintend- 
ence of qjl the inmates, and also with the continued 
maintenance of tjjpt family system and feeling in the 
separate houses, 'to which the greatest importance is 
very justly attached. 

It is obvious that sucli unity of purposo and harmony 
of operation ban be maintained only under the most 
■ judicious management, and it will kj interesting to 
learp from Mr Turner himself to what lie asAibes his 
success in effecting this. In his report for the present 
year he says: ‘The different masters are independent 
of each other, and responsible only to myself as your 
representative and chief manager. All work, however, 
on the same general system, following the Same rules, 
and acting on the same principles, and anything like 
disunion or unfriendly rivalry is effectually prevented 
by two most useful regulations. First, That they all, 
j together with the bailiff, our/'/jdcf workmaster, meet 
ine on each Saturday morning toteonsult ajjd confer on 
the state of their respective schools, to report all cases 
of misconduct, and to settleUhc rewards for industry, 
&0. for the week; and, secondly, That tlfty all meet 
me also on on# evening of the week, usually Wednesday, 

r for strictly religious exercise and communion* We 

have all experienced the benefit of this arrangement ; 
arty little discords or misunderstandings, 6<iat may have 
arisen in the friction of our dai|y management, are 
' soothed ovet and*'mutually explained— »we ijwalise tlie 
missionary ffliaracter of the work we have undertaken; 
and oul* entire- dependence for sucy^ss in it, on the 
Dntfae guidance and support. It is one advantage of a 
, large institution, that it giv^s the opportunity for thus 
! assembling together of the agents engaged in it, and for 
their strengthening one another by mutual confidence 
and sympathy.* 1 

Hie pupils trained at t Kcdhill are lads who have 
all bgen to some extent criminal, and many of them 
hare bfeetl 80 in a high degree. For example in 1855, 
the number admitted to the Bchool amounted to 175, 
ancPnbove 100 of these had been convicted tit offences 
^ aggravated as/to subject them to sentenced either 
? Of transportation, penal servitude, or long imprisofi- 
entire numbefr received sinoe the opening 
'^p^bstitntion in April 1849 is 875. The education 
, r&eive combines instruction in tW branches 


usually taught in elementary schools with industrial 
framing. They learn to read, and write/ and cipher, 
atfd acquire a considerable amount of Scriptural and 
general knowledge. They® are made practically ac- 
quitted with all departments of farm-labour, and tho 
most approved methods of agriculture. They are also 
'taught the trades of the tailor and shoemaker, the 
Bmitli, the carpenter, and the bricklayer; and the 
profits derived from the manual labours of the pupils 
now contribute a large sum toward the maintenance 
of thb establishment. From the accounts of last 
3 £enr, it appears that the farm yielded a profit of 
pL.400 ; and that the work done in the tailor's depart- 
ment amounted to L.500 ; in the carpenter’s, to L.350 ; 
in tho shoemaker’s, to L.300 ; and in tho smith’s, 
to L.150. 

t( Tn Regard to the main point — the reformation of 
these young criminals — let us now inquiro what have 
been the results of the system pursued at R^dhill. A 
very large mm -her of lads trained here are* now scat- 
tered over the whole world, for most of them have 
emigrated ^ but as a correspondence is regularly kept 
*i!ip both with them and regarding them, it is generally 
pretty well known how they have conducted them- 
selves 811111 ? leaving the institution ; and after a 
careful and sober calculation as to the results of his 
system of training, the excellent superintendent, Mr 
Turner, is enabled to announce, in his last report, that 
‘ out of 030 who have left the school since it was opened i 
in 1849, 540 have stayed in it willingly, and gone out 
to honest employment in the colonies or in England ; 
and that ili may be ^fairly asserted of 70 per cent, of 
these, that they have kept the better ’path they have 
entered, and are cqpducting themselves usefully and 
respectably in the world.* -These are facts that cannot 
fail to cheer the hearlj of every philanthropist, and 
awaken hope regarding a class of our population of 
whom wo have been accustomed, for the most part, 
to despair. And it may be satisfactory to tho reader 
to know something of the system of training which 
lias produced such happy results. Its leading features 
may be stated in a few words. * ^ 

The cardinal principles observed in the management 
of the school arc four — religious influence, personal 
kindness, exact justice, and constant employment, 
accompanied by small rewards given in wages. In 
deciding on these, as the principles most likely to be 
iirduentiiL and successful in the reformatory training 
of such youth, Mr Turner says : ‘ The result has proved 
that wo reckoned rightly. The free use and teaching 
of the Bible, with hymns and prayers in their own 
language, give, the managed of reformatories in Pro- 
testant countries a very powerful soiftm of personal 
influence. Any one who visits our faim-school, and 
sees the boys — now nearly 250 in number — in chapel, i 
or in their ordinary devotional exercise, must.be struck 
with the* individual attention and interest they mani- 
fest. Kindness and patience, constantly and assidu- 
ously exhibited in manner and action, attach the boy 
to his instructor, and make him feel him to be his 
friend. Justice appeals to that sense of right and 
wrong which is more or less iri every English lad, and 
awakens the principle of duty, which gradually leads 
him to choose the good and refuse the evil because 
he ought. Employment, not too severe, yet continu- 
ous and varied, occupies the mind and distracts the 
thoughts from their former' vicious and unworthy 
object ; and when coupled with small wages or rewards, 
enlists the lad’s self-interest, as he gradually feels 
1 rim self becoming the self-sustaining and independent 


man.’ And bo judiciously lias the Kedhii^syston been more difficult than it vould have been at an earlier 
carried dk and so attractive and agreeable nas Vie afee; and they had often tj bo removed from the 
school proved, even to lads depraved and undisciplined, School after a reBiderftje of twelve or fifteen months, t 
that they hfcve, for Utmost part, willingly remained ,when their training was 'v cry imperfect The masters, 
in it, although there wenf neither walls nor winters to too, were at first destitute, Gf the experience and 
prevent their escape ; and even those who leit it for a appropriate qualifications necessary for their peculiar 
time generally returned.' ^ task, a*d acquired these only by degrees. * And there 

The public notice and approbation given to good ^ can be ns doubt that a slillAargcr proportion^ the 
conduct, have also had a most salutary influence on pupils at Redhill would have been reformed, if Mr 
the pupils of this establishment. Monthly lists similar Turner had been able to commence add yarry on his 
to the tables d’honneur used 1ft Mettray are’put up in oparutigns in more propitious dfrcunw tance^; af the 
all the schools, containing the names of frie boys teachers had been sufficiently trained for their special 
against whom, during each month, no complaints have work before the opening of the school, as was done a !% 


been made for negligence, misconduct, or disorder ; 
and a small prize, chosen by themselves, is awarded 
to those whose names remain on the lists for throe 
months in succession. It is also a law of the institu- 
tion, that no hoy can receive permission to go and 
visit liis friends unless he has obtained this%nark of 
approbation during the previous month ; and none* are 
recommended for emigration but those who have qjood 
on the* lists during the three morphs immediately 
preceding. 

The general good conduct of the pupils of Redhill 
Farm during the last twelve months wil^app^ar from 
the following statistics. In the house first inotionftl, 
there are 48 hoys. Of the»$, 45 were allowed to 
visit their friends, of whom 37 returned at the time 
appointed ; and during the last three months previous 
to the publication of the report, 37 had their names 
once on the good-conduct list, 10 twice, and 5 thrice. 
In the second house, there arc 50 boys, of whom 25 
got leave of absence, and *23 returned punctually as 
ordered ; and since the comme*’ 1 encmt of the lists in 
October. 51 had their names on ihetv for one month, 
23 for two months, and 9 for ihree moffths. In the 
third house, ihere arc 49 hoys, chiefly mechanics— of 
these, 48 were allowed to visit their friends, and 17 
strictly obeyed orders in regard to tl ■ time j>f return ; 
and in October, 13 immfs stood on the list of honour, 
19 in November, and 19 miJD comber, 9 having been 
twice on the list, and 5 yirice. Of the 40 hoys in the 
fourth house, 23 got leave of absence, and ^ 8 returned 
on the day appointed ; and 30 of them vere once on 
the goodrcouduct list, II twice, and 3 l.ir 5 i, In the 
fifth house, thero are 38 boys — of these, 20 were 
permitted to spend a few days in London, Lath, &c., 
and at the cno of, the pi escribed holidays, 22 returned 
most punctually ; and 31 had their name-? placed on 
the honorary list for one month, 10 for twe months, 
and 7 for three. Of the 48 boys in the sixth house, 28 
obtained leave of absence, and 20 returned at the time 
prescribed; and 18 were on the good-conduct list ii 
October, 18 in November, fnd 25 in Dt£embcr^2Q,p 
having been twice on the list, and 10 three times in 
succession. 

These arc certainly striking and encouraging facts, 
and they afford a very* decisive testimony in favour 
of the system* pursued at Redhill. They shew the 
work of reformation so far advanced, that, even after a 
short period of training, lads who bo lately appeared 
wholly and hopelessly given up to a course of crime, 
can be safely trusted in society, and although remote 
from the eyes and counsels of their masters, and 
exposed to many of their former temptations, are for 
the most part found to conduct themselves with great 
propriety, and to return to school regularly, and with 
great good-will. . • 

And while we aro thus enabled to speak most 
encouragingly of the success that has already signal- 
ised the ‘ Redhill system, it is only justice to Mr 
Turner to add, that these cheering results have been 
attained in circumstances far from being the most 
favourable. Many of the pupils, for example, did not 
enter till they had reached the age of seventeen or 
eighteen, when the work of reformation was mtch r 


Mettray by M. Dcnietz ; if the pupils had been 
younger, and had continued longer under his care; 
and if he had had it in his power so to regulate the 
admissions and departures, ns always to retain within 
each houseua few of the best-trained and most attached 
and exemplary boys, to excuse a wholesome influence 
on the' - school-fallows. would if.* contribute in 
no srua.i dqjee to success of the system if agents 
were appnini%l in the foreign countries to which these’ 
young m(V emigrate, who^yould be ready to releive 
and advise mom on their arrival, assist them in gefting 
suitable employment, .and general iy*to watch over and 
promote their interests. All these desiderata aretiow 
in cf^irse of being supplied ; and we may lgok forwaifl 
confidently to results still more cheering in the future 
reports of this admirable instituulJTtT^vhich is gradu- 
ally commending itself to the notice and approbation 
of philanthropists, not only among ourselves, but in 
foreign lands. In lhc report on Agricultural Colonics 
read in Paris last year by M. Domotz'at the Reunion 
Intcrnationaleadc Chari tc, we are glad to fiml so high 
' an authority in such matters giving the mojst un- 
qualified commendation to this Enghsli* farm -school. 
Among such establishments, h® says, ‘wo cannot speak 
too highly of the one at Redhill.’ 

That foreign countries are by far the most eligible 
field of labour for those who have been rescued from a 
course of crime at home, must be obvious to all. They 
aro thus removed from the pernicious influence of 
old as%ot. tions, companions, and temptations, and can 
more easily and speedily overcome the prejudices and 
distrust which their mst lives raise against them, ami 
establish ^ gpr 1 chariJfc*r for themselves, if disposed to 
do well. In l.ie following table of statistics regarding 
the pupils of Redlnilj the comparative advantage of 
foreign over home employment is very strikingly 
exhibited?--- 
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A few letted from some lads trained Iiedhill 
Farm, who ’ * e eyn£rated to our colonies, %re apffended 
to Mr Turner's report. 4The> are exceedingly credit- 
able both to tiie writers and to their former masters; 
and with a* couple of these as specimens, we shall now 
concJ ude. • 

From E. II , emigrated MOrch 1850. 

* F , 1st November 18fi5,’ 

DnxiASift— I now take the opportunity of writing * 
to you ;#and^ wish to inform you .... M — y and 

W their conduct is most admirable, and everyone 

is pleased with them thal knows them or sees them. ' 
I will keep a w r atchful eye over these two lads ; and, 

M * deseives every qgedtt of being called a good' and 

fak* Englishman, because he has the heart of m EngRsh^ 
man in hinJ, and he gives a good advice to^frsy on© of; 


!i 




our ‘lads that comes across him. Hfe likej a fair thing. 
And now, sir, I must tell you a little about my wife. 
She iva country womarf of my own, and, thank Go^ 

4 for H t He has s^nt me'hn amiable, good, firm wife ; and 
she wondered t who it that was so 'kind as to send* 
, tier tljat beautiful ribbcto ; and I did not lose any time 
in explaining to her it was from your wife, and ^he says 
she will keep, it as a tj>ken of regard as tong as she 
lives? and she is like myself — she is nearly as firm ft 
a rock. . , . . «You do not imagine how pleasing it is 
whenjro^ send outpour papers ; and when I see ^our 
1 papers every mail, my heart swells within me* for joy. 
^Never, never will I forget the kindness you have shewn 
me, and I fifever shall forget what you did for me when 
I was.wjth you. May God prosper you and Mrs Turner, 
for^ my heart is full !, How I would like to bo in 
England once more, to see your pleasant countenance ! 
This is from my hearty and me and my wife joins in 
sending our love to you and Mrs Turner*; agd 1 aifl 
blessed through«you, an<l« thank Gy>l fpr it; and you 
done a great deal for my wretched souI—VtOc! bless you 

for it, I say heartily. M — i— £fed*W /'Joins together 

in sending their kind respects to you ; and J^hall write 
to Mrs Turner by the ne/c mail. ' / 

*■ Your affectionate friend, 

■ i E. H , 

% 

1%‘om T. B , emigrated June 1854.. % 

p y Canada, 20 th September 1855. 

Beak Stk — I received your kind letter last night, and 

was very glad to hear from you and my mother 

Sir, I have saved forty dollars, and I am ready to fetch 
my mother out to this country. Sir, when you see my 
mother, ask her if she will come out to*me ; and if she 
will come, let me know which is the best wa 3 *for me 
to sedd mySnoney home, and 1 will get her a house to 
livl in. Sir, this country agrees with me very well ; I 
have not had one day’s sickness yet. There is a great 
deal of talk about the war in this country, and if my 
mother don’t come out, I think I shall go for a soldier. 
I have just heard that Sebastopol is takjn by the 
British and French ; they are firing cannon off at 

B . I have been down to II , but did 4 not sec 

G . Sir, give my respects to all inquiring friends. 

So no more at present from your humble servant, 

*>• 'P u 


PSYCHE ^vfLLAN. 

She was truly my ideal of a Psyche, with that spiritual 
face lit* up by those large, soft, brilliantly clear gray 
eyes, "whose usual expression was that of love and 
Jrentlcne8B,«.but which possessed the poorer to mirror 
forth every thought # and feeling within^. unfaithfully as 
the* river reflects the clomfs and stars of heaven. I 
never beheld anything more loVeljf than thqse eyes : 
there were times ^iien I dojhink a seraph's oely could 
‘have such a light and glory; and again, I have seen 
them rott in so^Iark a depth of gryfdeur and com- 
nvm<£— with* such a princess-likc expression — that I 
have positively experienced^ a feelifig very near akin 
to awe. Fairy, fragile Psyche, she w^s nevertheless 
not in the least a beauty, for that little face wa9 not 
chiseled according to the artist’s rule^; nor was that 
'small piquant nose by any means of the Grecian order; 
it was, in fact, a^r^tty sm $ — but oh ! how pretty ! So 
fuir aqd satiny, flecked with a tiny tracery of freckles 
like those we see on the redbreast’s egg — there never 
was beheld skin purer or softer than that bf fae gentle 
HttlefePsyche. A rose-leaf was as pure ^vnd delicate ; 
but the softness of that very slightly tinged vermilion 
cheek: 1 know no simile for at all — a peach would be 
rd|g! iijpr H, and velvet mucli the same— there migUfc 
once in Eden V>tne lovely fiw.it or flower 
S^whose tender bloom it might perchance have been 
•e^uafiedi^Tken how beautiftii was its Shape l with 


that exquisite rounded swell, so rarely to be met with. 
In tbef othefwise most perfect daces, you frequently find 
the^cheek defective— cold, hard, and angyiar, with a 
certain coarseness of outline which world not make 
one echo Romeo’s wish, ‘ to t&h glove upon that hand, 
that\o(l might touch that cheek.’ ( But well, indeed, 
might Ptyehe’s lover breathe such a wish ; and I for 
one would envy him its realisation. What blood-red 
lips were those of the little maiden! living, glowing 
ruby — never paling, never losing for a moment their 
healthful freshness. Tl* under one was rich and full ; 
and tl^ upper, with its peculiar and delicate curve, 
had, it must be confessed, as much of pride and hauteur 
ii\ its expression as that of any fair aristocrat who 
ever sat beneath the glitter of a cornet. Psyche 
Willan was, however, no aristocrat, only the daughter 
of a plain country gentleman, of rather broken fortune ; 
but then tradition loved to tell of the antiquity of the 
family of Willan— of the lands and caBtles once pos- 
seted by that high-blooded race; and, sooth to say, I 
do think their fair little descendant was — although 
she® altogether disclaimed the weakness — nofr a little 
proud of the afVcient, though now nearly fallen house 
of her fathers. Ah ! I had almost forgotten to speak 
of one of the greatest beauties of my pretty Psyche — 
lfer lonfc, soft, and silky hair, of a strange sad shade of 
brown — a shade I hav^ never seen with any one but 
with her. Those lovely and abundant tresses would fall 
down nearly to her feet, did she so will it; but as young 
ladies now-a-days do not dress their hair k l’Ophelie, 
that of little Miss Willan was necessarily confined 
with the usual amount of combs and pins. She did not 
wear curls — her hair did ^not curl — it was soft, weep- 
ing-willow hair; and would receive no impression from 
the tightest process of paper-screwing: and it was best 
so. Those large, swelling, soft brown bands did serve 
as the most admirable framework to tly? most darling 
little face in the world ; so full of fragrant morning 
freshness, that when she entered a room you felt as if 
greeted v^’ith the perfume of w spring-breeze laden with 
the breath of a thousand new-blown flowers. I do 
not well know who first substituted the appropriate 
name of ‘Psyche’ for Miss Lilian’s baptismal name 
of Sarah ; whosoever did so, certainly did well. 
Strangers, hearing it for the first time, wondered not 
a little at the strange romantic name bestowed upon 
pretty Miss Willan. It is a singular fact, that recherche 
and refined as was the stylo of little Psyche, s Tie was 
nevertheless wonderfully admired by the most vulgar 
and common-place people, who usually pass by un- 
noticed any sort of loveliness whose principal charm 
is borrowed from the spiritual beauty within. No one 
passed her by unnoticed — this high-bred distingue little 
enriture, i ho was at tins* same time a lady in the land, 
and a very spirit of the air — her large soft eyes such j 
lamps of moonlight splendour, beaming with all the | 
attraction of virgin purity; and that sweet, all-per- j 
vading look of ^pve and goo#ness. In truth, it must j 
be very dull clay which could not se# that beauty 
which is so far beyond the cold, uninformed perfection 
of mere physique. 

Until she was about the age of sixteen, however, 
nothing remarkable to ordinary observers was there in 
the person or mind of little Sarah Willan ; she w$p 
merely talked of as an amiable docile child, very useful 
to all around her, and never thinking, apparently, for 
one moment about herself. She was what is called an 
old-fashioned child — staid and demure, with none of 
the usual ringing ' childish mirth or animal spirits — 
loving far more to sit down with old peqple, than to 
join in the gambols of her little brothers and Bisters. 
She was called ‘ a plain little thing ' by nearly all her 
own folk ; only a few thought her very interesting in 
appearance. Some winning charm she had which they 
could not define, but something' it was of a singular 
individuality by which the little creature stood apart 
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from all those around her. Earnest and genuine you 
knew shtw&a in an uritommon degree, ifith m little,* 
perhaps, qf the mortal leaven as ever fell to the (frt of 
any of ouiS|pecies. \Vjien was it that this dear little 
Psyche began to be no/OTiger plain ? Almost surtf eiily, ( 
I think, she pufc off the chrysalis, and cam£ ffmtlf aa 
the golden-winged butterfly. How many ^vere aMo-^ 
Dished at the transformation, and not a little piqired 
that the young lady had so flatly contradicted all their* 
opinions and predictions concerning her. Sarah Willan 
pretty ! — why, if she had gr<^ r n up pretty, »o one need 
despair of being a beauty! But pretty, s4rikingly 
pretty, she was voted nevertheless, and had numerous 
suitors and admirers the very first year of her ‘coining 
out;’ but she was wonderfully insensible to all tl^iir 
attractions and the devotion tl^y lavished upon her. 
Her indifference to society was one of her leading 
characteristics. The atmosphere of the drawing-room 
was certainly not congenial to the mind of th» dseamj* 
and poetical little Psyche; she loved best to sit jflone 
with a book in some remote corner, or to stroll out in 
the soft summer evenings, when twilight was stealing 
on with its noiseless footsteps, and a gjbntle haze spread 
over the distant landscape, like the shadowy misty 
blue upon the mellow plum — when the night came on 
at last — the silent, silent night, bearing odour* hefty 
and luscious from the blacky green firs and larches, 
and the air was dense and oppressive, ^is if with the 
breathings of deep and voluptuous passion. Beautiful 
Psyche! was it from the bright evening-star her eyes 
had drunk in their unearthly glory? — had her voice 
caught its magic tones from the silvery ruusic of the 
birds and the streams ? 

At the time Sarah Willan had nearly completed 
her sixteenth year, she was still a child in mind, and, 
as I have said, not by any mpans gene! ally admired 
for her perpnal attractions. She wap, then appa- 
rently, neither intellectual nor dreamy — bad scarcely 
ever read poetry, and but little, inch 'd, of prose, unless 
her geography and grmmiar. Note, she ftegun very 
earnestly to love books, jin-* drank in with strange 
instinctive thirst the music of the poets. I believe 
it was a little befor^this period she bad formed 
the acquaintance of a certain Mr Gen id Aylmer, a 
young literary man who had come on » v ml to some 
friend’s house whither she went to stay for a few days ; 
and it is nofc^improbable that the conversation of a 
man* so got* 1 as he was — so unlike any man she 
had ever met before — bad the effect o' awakening 
within her mind those fine tastes whi'*h . ad so long 
been sleeping, beyond the bounds even of her own 
consciousness. And yet with Mr Aylmer she could 
not have had much conversation of any kind, *or 
she was then only a greenf bashful schcfcl-girl, 
would not dare to address the great literary lion* 
and who, besides, even had she courage for such a 
feat, -would have been puzzled how to talk, since her 
acquaintance with books wA of tly) very narrowest 
kind, and hft ideas on every mental subject as yet 
in a perfectly chat. tic state. But I remarked that she 
always listened attentively when this gentleman was 
speaking ; and those gTeat gray eyes of hers seemed to 
expand strangely, as she looked upo» the very striking 
,fnd intellectual face before her. Mr Aylmer was a 
young m^n of about one-and-twenty, of singular gravity 
of demeanour for his years, with very cTecp-blue, earnest- 
looking eyes, whose unfathomable calmness appeared 
as if never to be ruffled by the storgis of passion. He 
was not, I thought, a man of any strong original power, 
but simp] & one of those minds so often met with, in 
which all tne iervid and generous qualities of unsophis- 
ticated youth go to make up something so very*like 
genius, that we cannot help dreaming ,that here is 
promise and material for one of the age’s 'represen- 
tative men/ We are surprised, after a few years, to 
find that our hope has been a barren hope— tbat#oua 


hero has quietly slihsidtd into a respectable newspaper 
•editor or correspondent, a doctor, or a lawyer in mode- 
»Mte practice; while oftentimes, perhaps, he disappears 
[altogether intq silence n,fd oblivion. ^Time, the great* 

1 tester of the genuine meta^ has don<i its work ; the 
gilding has 4 wom off; for tne noble aepirati^n, the 
i honesty impulse, the great ^ purpose, .have* grown not 
out of tWe roots of the nature, but flourished only 
%s exotics in the hot soil of juvenile cfithufiasm. . So 
the man could not rise vietorioijfe out tof the wear and 
tegr and friction of the hard, ofuel world, friends ' 
come tf> admonish and advise, selfishness whispers its* 
prudent counsel, and timidity and indolence stand neag 1 
at hand to complete the conquest. * 

What were Miss Sarah Willan’s opinions concerning 
Mr Aylmer I knew not^ior had I then any curiosity to 
learn ; but I suppose she was awe-struck by bis great 
reputation, and believed him ty) be a very Hublime nod 
1 somewhat austere person, 'Hie little girl wis not then 
certainly camtblc^of appreciating hf .Ju intellectual 
eiiiio\ * icnti-jf hi * * youth and defect of mental 
culture coiiw not prevent her from seeing that 
had a vNv manly and commanding presence, (hd a 
face improved with the vivid mark of a finely ieve- 
loped mind. Those deep-blue eyesVere very beautiful 
— the blue of a darlf and waveless lake ; tho smite on 
those full lips, too, was charming, softening down tfce 
severe aspect of the "Roman nose and brow. Little 
Psycho Willan, you X did not s?T^®-eome six months 
after you and I had encountered this intellectual book- 
read Mr Aylmer, and strangely delighted and surprised 
was T to see you transformed into the veritable 
Psyche I have described. You had no wings, it is true; 
but one wondered why they were not there, and why 
you dil not soar off at once into your native skies. It 
was strange that in all our many liters ryfton vernations, 

I never could succeed in engapfog Mass Willan in4my 
discussion on the merits and attractions of Mr Gerald 
Aylmer. She seemed not to remember him distinctly, 

I think, which was very odd, considering it was not so 
v ry loh& since we had both seen him, and he was not 
a man to ho easily forgotten. I spoke of him one day 
rating iddenly ; so suddenly, that the fair Psyche' — 
being, 1 suppose, a little Btartled at my abruptness — 
blushed very brightly^ People blush, it is said, from 
three causes- '‘lamC^jnger, and pleasure: now, there 
are othe? r uses for a blusih too— fear and surprise 
will often call up a jrivid colour. I know many who 
blush when they arc startled by being unexpectedly 
I add res so i : tic-’ are of a delicate and nervous organ- 
I isation. as was the case with my fairy Psyche! 80 > a8 I 
said, sjje Mushed a bright crimson when I asked her 
i she ho.^rd anything lately of Mr Aylmer; aftd* 
Hod )jL ver distinctly, worthing vdiieh meant, 

1 tlm l that fud receive- no information ^on- 
cernin^ him, e .jepff that ns was in London, and 
connect 1 w*<h sorq6 m^azine r&cntJy brought out. 

I asked ho* what Bhe had thought or him, and she 
replied in i%few vague •embarraiped weyds. But 
there was a strange indescribable expression an her 
eyes as she spoke : a ^udden flash first shot c|fff of 
them, vivid as lightning; then there shone in that 
crystal mirror a wild rapt celestial light, so deep and 
int nse, that, Jen 1 mg upon it, you would have dreamed 
of l "in g far down into the depths of infinity. The 
eyes of little Psyche were, as *1 ^said before, very 
wonderful eyes ; but there were times, such as .the < 
present, when they absolutely electrified me by their 
magica%bt%uty. She was now in the full rosy dawn* 
of life, was little Psyche; and many-colourgl and 
■glorious wct 6 the dreams of that pure and gentle 
heart. Not a single , fltfwer had yet fallen frortPtbe* 
•garland on her brow; not one green leaf. had faded; 
her lover-tfiid she hapjfen to love at this time — 
would be, in her imagination, some , glowing Vrch- 
angel of the skies, the dazzling whitenfi^^f whole 
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, prunes jvOflld be unsullied by one ’stain pf mortality ; library was very select ; it cost a high figure, but they 
he* spirit would fall down in worship before him, with coftld it. Her beloved* papa had lejftthe bulk 

all. the deep humility, of true f love ; and he and sh«- of himmense fortune to her: true, she v4s an only 


wpuld stand apart room* the whole, world, gazing child, but then many fatherff ^endowed^V&spitals and 
t ;iSJu®tIy into leaven ato$ r etcrnity. She would beholn sucho places to the prejudice ^f their families. Sho 
;ihat Weal, which the gifted have tried here below to ^lovetT 'literature devotedly, and had proved it — and 
* embody in°tlie perishablejnaterials of mortality— seer Itfte she glanced archly at hcr’husband, who, I thought, 
U inwall, its living g!o\$ng beauty, and tjesm th.it its (fid not seem quite as easy and 'delighted as lie un- 
reajisatioh wato possible upon earth. doubtedly should be in the possession of so charmipg 

i I soon p^rteW frgnfc Psyche Willan, and did not see and accomplished a woman. 

J her, for two years ftftcr this time. In the interiqo, I. I saw fcim blush and 'change countenance several 
5 heard much of Mr Aylmer, who still remained at his times $s he tried to turn the conversation to other 
; ^literary pursuits in London. I do not’ know whether subjects than those selected by his wife ; he seemed 
he remembered the naive but plain little school-girl positively in pain, and was ungraceful and confused 
he had ence met as Sarah : it was not probable he did. ip speech and manner. It seemed to me, from 
; 'Hp had not now many thoughts to spare, for report some observations o£his, that he had' latterly formed 
; said he was about to be married to a young and new theories of life. He smiled at what ho called 
wealthy lady, with whom, I at once concluded, he must the romantic dreams of youth, when men imagined 
be desperately in lpve. She should he a very lovely and the whole human species had a claim upon their phil- 
f glfted»crcature, PpresunuMf to Ik* a!|k? tq* overcome the anftiroptc services— it was a mistake generally made 


repugnance any man of delicate ?pid loftfo mind — such 


before people became acquainted with the true consti- 
Aylmer of course was— would $el hi allying tution of the world. I met little Sarah. soGn after 
. hir»ielf with a richly endowed brhje, whire’ his own my encounter Vdth Mr and Mrs Aylmer, and was 
1 forfcnes were poor enougli to leave him, ir the cstima- truly shocked to sec the frightful change which had 
tlon of worldlings/ 1 , exposed to Regrading imputations, come over Jhe poor girl. What could, he the cause 
I Kiiad the announcement of his marriage one morn- oE it ? She did not complain of illness, and yet the 
4 iug in a ^pndon paper : ‘ On the 20th inst., Gerald, hand of death seemed visibly laid upon her : that sweet 
second son of Arthur Aylmer, Esq. of El mvale, to Lydia face which, f wo short years ago, had been so fresh 
Constantia, onlyH^fighter of the late Alderman John and young, was now positively old and haggard ; and 
Hobson, of Bread and Cheese Alley, London.* Yes, the beautiful eyes were glazed and dim. So pinched 
Mr Aylmer was married ; and the vulgar portion of and worn did she look, that my heart indeed bled and 
19 the community stupidly added, that ‘lie had made a ached to set* the ruin before me. The friends of 
conquest!* * Miss Willan did not seeip particularly to mark this 

Very soon after the happy event, ^he bride and change in her appearance. She was a little delicate, 
bridegroom came over to Elm vale ; and, ns I resided in they said; slip read and thought too much, sat up 
the neighborhood of that place, I knew I should have late, and of bourse the consequence was that she had 
some opportunity of sqping the happy pair. For this lost her good looks. Only one or tvvq members of 
I really longed very curiously : she must he so beautiful her family felt any alarm about her — those who loved 
and accomplished — so different from the common -place her most. They consulted doctors for her, who advised 
women we grow sick of meeting. Well, I did see her. ‘change of air and scene.’ JV was then arranged that 


his own my encounter \vith Mr and Mrs Aylmer, and wt: 


the community stupidly added, that ‘lie had made a 
conquest ! * * 


women we grow sick i 


vas then arranged that 


One day that I had been paying a visit at Aunt King’s, Psyche should go on a«*visit to her aunt’s, whither 
a dashing brougham drove up to the door, and Mr and she had been invited : and I, being looked upon as her 
Mrs. Aylmer were soon announced. The door ppened, attached friend, was rarncstl/Vrequcsted to accompany 


and a very hi 
accompanied 


very handsome plaid-silk walked into the 
panied by an unexceptionable Parisian b 


her. I did so, and remained with her nearly the whole 
period of her absence from home, which was about two 


blacfc mantilla, and every otl«£ necessary fashionable months. 

appendage. Among the party Vamc Mi' Aylmer, My poor little Psyche ! she was dy.ing apparently 
looking strangely unlike himself, for he had grown fat by inches; and when asked how she felt, declared hex 
and coarse — with dismay I sly it — and the deep-blue illness was really nothing: site was, she acknowledged, 
eyes had faded to a sort of giayv and wero,%noreovcr, a little weak, and had not her old spirit, but why, she 
a little hulled in the expression. He was not tjie same could not tell. There was, nevertheless, I was well 
man — not the Mr Aylmer I had seen some tY;o years assured, some vital sorrow eating away that poor young 


bkrek mantilla, were nctuqfty associated with a eoun- for ever, down to the very centre of life. Ah, yes, yes! 
tenance, but one which left no sbrt ff impression upon I knew it too well— often had L seen the bitter tears 
the mind of the tfeholder. <4 You thought of, *ir made of poison and of blood trickling down those hollow and 
no more account of it, than of the blank space of air faded cheeks; bgt alas! poo# Psyche! I never could 
which ew 3 ry dnytspread before your right. It seemed succeed in so winning upon her confident as to induce 
at length, that the bride*, had very pale hair her to speak to me freely: she shrank with a sort 
* knSteyes, with a whitish fac<* and sihall features; and of terror from all explanation, and I could not bear 
|hat if said face were altogether ignored or abstracted to prob the wound she tried so carefully to conceal, 
from the main figure — that is, the plaiil-sWk, bonnet, .Years passed ^way: and, now Psyche Willan was 


^ from the main figure— that is, the plaxd-sWk, bonnet, .Years passed *way: and, now Psyche Willan was 
! mantilla— it would not have made the smallest again, apparently, strong and well ; the girl had merge^ 

‘djftbriince in iife. This was Mrs Gerald Aylmer, into the woman, and the rich promise of mind which 
TWilfifh Miss Hflbfon, of^ Bread and Cheese. Alley, she once had gfven was now amply fulfilled. Psyche 
t With £,2Q,000 to her fortune, besides expectations could laugh again; she actually now talked often of 
^ firom abdtfter rich relative, who had had already two love, and seemed io understand the whole ’philosophy 
strokes of the dead palsy. Mrs Aylmef- s^pke the of the passion. Heavens! how the girl must have 
jUktidgh patois, and her voice was not sweet: jfc was a studied the theory — as all women do — fqjr she flatly 

K treble. She talked of the Boppera and Halmaclc's) denied having had any practice in the science. Some 
r arp and planer, and' proclaimed some of her of her theories were very beautiful; perhaps they were 
^opinions with regard to the literature of the present deep and solemn truths, which had been revealed to 
: ’ajg?V' For instance, she thdugjjt Evangeline ‘a love of her in the inspired moments of suffering and sorrow, 
j only, it was wHtteri in diameters , which was a I talked to her one day of Mr Aylmer, but she did not 
veryASfttoort of Verses. She read a great deal. Their bhtsh as of old ; she only looked grave, and a shadow 


seemed ta pass over her /ace. ‘ He has m|de a «tra jge 
marriage,^| said. ‘ Who could belief^ lie would descend 
so low, or Vould become so utterly degenerate Jfc lie 
has ! .The wbman who»Apght once have loved Gerald 
Aylmer, would never Purely htfve dreamed her 
idol was made t>f such common clay: ln^ looked s^ 
glorious young fellow, apparently so lofty and genero^ 
so far removed from all the meaner passions.’ 1 

‘ Yes/ said Psyche, ‘ from my recollection of him, he 
certainly did so. One woulc^havc though t # there was 
hut little of alloy amid that pure and glittering gold. 
The mortal has triumphed for the present (Aor the 
immortal ; but the woman who might perhaps once 
have loved him, could not feel that this had dissolved 
the mystic tie which had once united his being to hAs 
— the Gerald Aylmer of Bread and Cheese Alley, the 
husband of Miss Hobson, would be only the mortal, 
while the young student of former days, with those 
deep eyes of inspiration, was the type of that mnfnjjrtal 
nature, which beyond this earth was destined to attain 
its perfection; thv i, she who had first loved wuuld 
again behold him purified from all #he grossness of 
mortal existence, and know him as hers through all the 
long ages of eternity/ 

‘.Tins is certainly a beautiful idea, my*little frie%!/ 
said I, ‘and I hope a true one. Prom whet.uC lias it 
come to you, Psyche V SiiiA coloured slightly, and 
her eye flashed somewhat as of old, l£it the grave 
shadow soon came hack again over her face. 

1 1 cannot tell/ she said; ‘but it seems to me I can 
often read great truths b}' some divine inner light, 
which is far above all the proof and reason of this 
world. We led/ she wen 6* on ' hough tfully, ‘that for 
the imperfect creature of m^ ulit there- is certainly 
to he hereafter one made perfect, *. a fpherc where 
neither the defects of our earthly organisation nor 
the power df perverting eircun dances, shall again 
have any existence. J am an idealist/ she continued, 
‘if you will; hut evo^ human ’-‘ring nwirly is, I 
believe, more so or less. We are all in pursue of tli'n 
ideal, of ■which faint gllnipift. w sometimes conic to us. 
The poet, the painter, sculptor, the musician — for 
what arc they strivin^P—aml there is no beautiful 
work iu any art which does not reveal omctliing 
beyond the merely natural. I know in:.* some great 
thinkers have declared this to he a fallacy, and that 
flier* can Untiring in art higher than the embodi- 
ment of simple nature ; hut in that opinion I cannot 
agree. Nature contains the elements of livinisation, 
not meant to be fully developed here on caitli; and it 
is the work of the artist to draw out, and incarnate, as 
it were, this spiritual essence — to make what is in 
general hut a rare and transient mamfestatiou^ 

’ permanent and palpable existence/ * 

‘Yes/ I said, ‘this higher nature only reveals her 
capabilities at uncertain and remote intervals ; thus 
most human faces we ^co v|puld be hut poor models 
for the arl%t, yet there have hefti times when I 
have seen ih plainest faces shining with this ideal 
glory ; hut after a few moments, perhaps, the mortal 
nature resumes its sway, and the divinity is no 
more!’ 

‘ Without doubt/ said Psyche^^rbw often have I 
Observed it — of the perfect above us, we are but a dim 
and cold reflection, like the image of the moon on dark 
and turbid waters. I do think/ said Psyche, ‘ that 
when we have once found the being Vho seems to us 
the completion of our soul, there iff a sort of sacrilege 
—even if the 1 wo be for ever dissevered on earth— 
against thi great principle within us in ever binding 
ourselves to another by any human tie : falsehood, or 
unworthiness, or indifference even, cannot release us 
from that higher spirit-bond which rules us despite of 
ourselves. I for one could not violate the sanctity of 
this obligation— this great law of my being/ . 
‘This is wild and extravagant mysticism, Psyche, * 


said I to her— ‘ the moiest«dr earning, which does veijf 
well in early youth ; hut in advanced life, we would 
•discover it to he a vety injurious mistake. It is not # 

, unlikely the day would come when we would be 
inclined to laugh at all sucls^mutlifullfancies, and if 
.not ending iiwjaugliter, it might iu^ears of repentance/ 1 
*1 proceeded to support my qj>inion9*on very sensible 
ymd utilitarian grounds, but .evidently did not succeed 
m convincing Miss Willan of | the wisdom of*%my 
doctrine of worldly expediency. I * % 

Psyche and I met often in lafer years. ^h<f web 6 t 
on to four, five, six and twenty, still spiritual, still < 
charming, hut with the same soft shadow aiwayti 
resting upon her which had so mysteriously subdued 
her youthful spirit. thirtieth birthday* arrived, 

and yet Psyche was nd& married, though she had hlad 
many brilliant and, every one said, suitable offers. It 
jsccmed toi)e understood, at length, tbit she was never 
to marry. She was so fun&rtier frjend* -aid, of he^ 
hooks md l\Jr pieti^il dfefims, thaw »sne was totally 
urisui\d tolwedi.e# IJfe. Such was, I believe, the 
fact. P&chs Willan bechme an old maid — a 
odd she in tl* opinion |f many people, but il my i 
eyes far more interesting than evor^ The last account ; 
I heard of Mr Aylme^and his wife was, that they had 
six children, for whom they kept a French goverftess, 
generally pronounced to bo ‘a most supe*or person*,* 
that they (Mr and Mrs Ayluw^r) were occasionally 
heard to bicker in presence of strtngfrs ; and that Mr 
Aylmer had received a high government appointment, 
besides being one of tlie directors of the Great 
Western Bail way. 


TIIE MONTH: « 

SCIENCE A H D A It T S. * 

Philosophers and artists, as tvell as lawyers, are now 
about to enter on their long vacation. Our learned 
'•oi poratjpns have wound up their sessions with a 
goodly list of scientific papers, among which there 
some th t u r e may by and by have to notice. The 
Koyal* Society have held their annual meeting for the 
election of Fellows, and have chosen fifteen out of 
the thirty-nine ean^fjitcs who sought the honour of 
F.Tt.S. it i.. said *1 \wtreal philosophers ai'e Imt horn 
fast enough to supply fifteen a year, and that the 
Society will have to* admit second-rate men for the 
time to rnn jo, or reduce their number. They have 
had another >u dU% and an important oqg, under 
consiJAat ion— removal from their present npartmepts 


|Jn Smffjrsc! House. With the continual increase pf # ‘ ( 
■ neon +owftrd* the west, then , should ^)C, as eorne. >. 

nfcvc*.*»nt«of*»h* scientific head-quarte^in 
the wuaa direc > . , pnd t^ic government having pro- 

posed tfc lodge tlw Royal, the Lingscan, and Chemical 
Societift in ilurlington ■House, Piccadilly, a special 
general m. ‘mg of the fir^ has been held to discuas 
the question. * 9 * ‘ # 

At th. . an i^vers ary meeting, the* Geogrlojpifcal 
Society did wdiat will t% regarded with general (Ktis- 
faction — theyf gave one of their gold medals to Dr | 
Kane for Ris persovering and remarkable explorations 
in she Polar Sc* (mentioned in A former Month), an$ 
the other to Dr Barth for Iris taavela and discoveries 
in the interior of Africa. *And the fresident, Admiral 
Beechey, followed these praiseworthy awards* by* an * . 
addrcsik siting forth the progress of geographical# 
science Tii all its forms during the past twelveirionlfc . 

9 — the Inferences from which are favourable the :j 
Society. We may take th#opportunity of mentiopikg^ ( 
bore that Dr Livingstone, the in trophy explorer b£ < 
Africa, liad arrive d in August last in good health a| , 
IMielfe, an Island opi Zambezi, having thussu^eOT*: 
fully perflprraed Pearly half the distdhee a^oss ■- 
continent. . * 


' V ' CHAMBERS’S JOTOAIr. 


A- B/ Hoftjjftnn, following th the wake of Davy and *Xhe Ordnance geological Survey have miblished 
Deville, has <some forward as q discoverer of metal ( another decade of iheir Memoirs , giving figures and 
Jh a lecture deliveredcat the Royal Institution, he *desc#ptitf.'s of British organic remains. l&is publiea- 
produced beforjsf* the eyes of the audilnce a bright »tionwillbe regarded with thcTBJore interest as ft was 
glistening masr somewh£tf resembling’ butter, and de- prepared r by the late Vward Forbes. ( The geological 
scribed^it tL^mmonStm — the metalljc base r of ammonia, phsu^ and sections based on tire Ordnance Survey are 
This is a highly interesting chemical fact, inqpnfiich as *s*Kl coming out, and with such excellence as greatly 
it strengthens c the viewte>entertained respecting th<yrco enhance their utility. 

constituents or^ the ftmosphore— namely, that they Taking a glance at other societies, we have Mr 
ate all metallic. V^rnay expect something further Jobbins rqjtding a papsc ‘On Spoons’ before the 
o to be ^aitl on this subject at the meeting of f?te Archaeological, containing many curious facts, and 
British Association next September at Cheltenham, while tracing 4 the history of the familiar utensil, going 
I®? which reparations are already being made. The bacj: to the misty ages of Egypt.— The Antiquaries 
moon-question will be further discussed ; and apropos have had a paper on ‘ the Distaff,’ an implement per- 
of this, IP query has been stSfo^jd as to whether our haf)8 not less ancient, than the spoon. — At the anni- 
earth may not some day become like the moon. In versary meeting of the Asiatic Society, a satisfactory 
thiswise: At high tide there are five thousand cubic intimation was given that the Rev. R. S. Hardy, 
miles more of water hedged up than in tlios.' parts of »,Rev. \}r fjincks, and others, will continue their valuable 


ocean which have tide ; and the movement researches, and that Sir H. Rawlinson’s papers on 
of this^mighty wave must, it is ( onfendA 1 , exercise a Assyrian antiquities will be published— the heavy cost 


the BpetS-Ihen he exhibited, whi<& ist reproduc’d in the Mercers’ Hall, an edifice rebuilt after the great fire, in 
published work, and combines simplicity and purity 10(56. The wood was so much worm-e£ten, thafrone 
of design with the characteristics bf iiigii-class art. of the panels broke into twenty-two pieces when taken 
The discovery of little planef^has now b^pome so down. Mr Grace, however, placed all the carvings in 
1 3 commonplace an affair, that it seems hardly necessary a solution composed of linseed-oil, litharge, camphor, 

, announce that the gazers at the Oxford Observatory red-lead, and bees-wax, in which, to quote his own 
the honour of finding out the forty-first of these words, they ‘remained for twenty-four hours. When 
diminutive wbrlds. The astronomer-royal believes that out, <jl kept the «£ace downwards, that the 

thejpat will he increased to <tnd h&ndrefi bj 1860 ; so oil in the holes might BOak down to the face of the 
that to discover a new pi ale t will be about such an carving ; and on cutting some of the wood nearly nine 
affair as the finding* a new moss by a bptani|c or a inches deep, I found it had Boaked through ; for I 

V.An.1. A WA » *■ T)..* 4-.. Unwrl ..llun.on 4-V>«4> nnt «T 4Vin fillet 1 »aa' lllnu'Tl nllt 


ret arding influence on the eartf V'rotatia , by reason notwithstanding. Among contributions to the library 
' or itSt . friction. The amount of retardattonXbuld be was mentioned Pkffessor Westergaard’s Chinese version 
appr/Siable only after thf lapse of agesfV and this of the Bible printed at Shanghai ; and scholars will 
may now be the epse as regards the moon — hence be glad to hear that the Rev. W. Curcton has com- 
ite sjpw rotation on its axis, onhfonce in twenty -nine plot ed his Sfitcilegium St/riacum. — The Syro-Egyptian 

9W-, . Society have had a paper by Mr Bonomi, which laid 

* A lecture^ delivered likewise at the Roj^al l#sti- down ‘Reasons for be living that certain Egyptian 
tution last month ljy^Mr Herfry Bradbury, has now Pictures and Sculptures contain Representations of a 
• been published, ‘On the Security and Manufacture Tribe of the Anakiui mentioned in Scripture.’ The 
of Bank-notes/ and is well calculated to attract atton- discussion which followed loft the question doubtful.— 
tion. Forgery, it Seems, is on the increase, tliirteen And readers not a few will be glad to know that the 
^detected cases of forgery of Bank oT England notes now read ing-yoom at the British Museum is approach- 
having occurred in 1864, seventeen in 1865, and nine ing completion. The great (Tome of this room is roofed 
in the first quarter of the present year? WhaJ. ren- with fibrous slabs, described as ‘something new for 
ders this the^jnore alarming is, that since 18o4 we builders.’ slabs, which are patented, partake of 

have^ had the new form of the note, which appears the nature of wood; they can be made to any size; 
practically rather to ha^e increased than diminished they do not twist, shrink, or rot, and do not conduct 
the facilities of the crime. Mr Bradbury joins in the sound or heat. Should this description be justified 
opinion, that the engraving is the most important by experience, the fibrous slab* will be an acceptable 
feature in the note, and that the chief protection against addition to our building materials, 
forgery lies in the vignette. His plan is, to consider Mr Grace has communicated to the Institute? of 
the whole note as one artistically harmonious work, British Architects a paper the Restoration and | 

thereby stamping upon it an individuality not Vfithin Preservation of Wood-carvings,’ which he accom- 
the province of mechanical imitation. But the reader panied by a .specimen of his own ability, lie was 
Will not be able to comprehends, his without seeing consulted as to the restoring of the carvings of 
the spetAen he exhibited, whi<& i9t reproduced in the Mercers’ Hall, an edifice rebuilt after the great fire, in 


^nort|nee; for every discovery adds ttr their work of stance for the future support of tne woon. J.nis nas 
emanation, ftnd that goes on year, after year for been accomplished; and as the dust became saturated 
;ievW\ Lieutenant Maury of Washington recommends with*tho oil, it increased in bulk, and rendered the 
that the little planets should be apportioned among carving perfectly Each panel has consumed a 

. tha ichjef observatories of the world, each one to take little more Ilian ff gallon of ‘the solution They 

a/oertain few for observation; but th^“ astronomer- are becoming quite hard, and in the space of four or 
'■'!royirtv^i|jpidew that the observatory at Greenwich will five years will bo as hard as any wood/ It not unfre- 
not bedding its diAy unless it calculates and publishes quently happens^ that carvings are condemned in our 
^tUe teholO%umber in its annual quarto vplumes. And old country-seats and manor-houses, because they are 

I ^in leaving ll^a. astronomical gossip, we may ackj, that rotten, while the Suter surface is scarcely touched. 
J^lpipr' Smyth, astronomOr-royal for Seotldnd, has Mr Grace here shews how they may be restored, and 
t ;geria\f% s to T^riiflh to niBik© a series of Observations rendered indestructible; for no insects attack | 
1 hroughv to a successful result in wood saturated in the way he describes* He h** j 

__J .. -Colonel James proposes to restored with equal, if not greater success, the carvings ! 

Iff JR: WU®$ d#laaA.tid aarry ■ onJiis pendulum experi- in the Brewers’ Hall and Court-room ; some very fine I 
i we*Jtf£i haye interesting old oak-panelling, at Gilston Park, and in, other noble ] 

.tffllfe ; *** ' advancement mansions. * With such means of ’preservation at com- 

i * f ?>; : ; v : ^ ; mac&, we shouid trust that no more specimens of the : 




art of the.olden time, as. regards wood -casing, fvil^be 
Buffered totao to decay. 4 * * 

Wejhav^to record another gratifying itatanfle of 
scientific process in A|i»tralia.^ In 1854, tlSpre was 
inaugurated at Melbotmie IVie^mulo&ophical Soojbty of 
Victoria , and sinfe then. they IfiPe published the Qrst^ 
volume of their Transactions , a neat octavo, the fil%t 
work of the kind ever issued within the limits of the^ 
co\pny. Its quality may be inferred from a few items 
of the contents. We find. 4 Definitions' oj 1 Rare or 
hitherto Undescribed Australian Plants’— ‘On the 
Comparative Value and Durability of the ifciilding 
Materials in use in Melbourne ‘ On Water-supply’ 
‘On the Construction of an Instrument for ascertain- 
ing the Mean Temperature ’ — ‘ The Influence of tfco 
Physical Character of a Country on Climate’ — ‘On 
the Influence of Gravity on the Moon’s Surface;’ 
besides others on meteorology, chemistry, and geology. 
This is a most praiseworthy beginning : the suf5jf cts 
demonslnfte that there are men in the colony not 
wholly absorbed in money-making, and willing^ we 
doubt not, to respond to the appeal giade by Captain 
Clarke in his inaugural address — that each one, by a 
persevering fulfilment of duty, should promote the 
present objects of the society, and so prepare for 
great future that awaits them. Sir II. Bai.J) is to 
be the new governor, nnd unde Ins rule there will be 
little fear of scientific idleness. * 

The Proceedings of the Royal Society of Van Die- 
men’s Land, mentioned in our last Month , contains an 
important paper on the gales and cyclones that blow 
around the coasts of that country, the object being 
to divest rnvigatiun of sGmc of its dangers. The 
author explains the several phei. >menn, and shews 
how mariners are to act under Uit litferent circum- 
stances. It is worthy of remaPk that Flinders, who 
made a surveying- voyage all r unrl Australia fifty 
years ago, describes the phenomena of the winds very 
accurately, although he^tnew noting of She rotary 
theory of storms. And the same publication informs 
us that the first experiment, ti.ude in 1852 to introduce 
salmon into the rivers Van Diemen’s Land failed; 
the chief cause of failutfifHkvmg been want of punctu- 
ality in the sailing of the ship in which the pawn was 
sent from this country. In consequence jl the delay, 
and of calms on the Line, the eggs were hatched under 
id! tlit heat *>f fhe tropics, and the young fry (lied. The 
voyage, moreover, was protracted to 186 days. Another 
attempt will probably be made, and the -gga will be 
put on board a vessel to sail in October, so that they 
may reach their (festination in the summer months of 
the other hemisphere. 

The Russian government ig about to segd a sc&.g 
tific expedition to Lappmarken. Able naturalfits 
and probably an antiquary, will accompany the party, 
some of whom will direct their steps to the White 
Sea, the others to the ^rang|r Fiord. Helsingfors is 
to be the starting-place. — A project is talked of for 
the improved^ lit of the Sulina brancii of the Danube : 
two moles, each a mile in length, to be constructed 
at the mouth, and cut-offs to be dug between the bpds 
of the stream, by which it |^^^^traightened, and 
the distance from the mouth IWMRSha shortened by 
' ftjghteen miles. 

To accelerate communications with India is a 
perennial question : two or three schemes «*e now 
flung out. One is to use the present continental i 
railways as far as, Trieste— then* by quick steam- ! 
boat from Trieste to Seleucia, from whence a rail- 
way of ei^fcty miles would lead to J&'ber Castle op 
thv Euphrates, to meet a line of steamers plying on 
that river and down the Persian Gulf to the terminus 
of the Scinde railway at Kurraehee. The re-establish* 
ment of peace, t*y leaving capital available, will inspire 
many a project- for travelling as well as for other 
enterprisecj but thoqp who have money to lend wilf 


doubtless have learned caution from the past moonshine 
experience in railways* ^ 


kcom position of mineral springs. Tflat ch^ftjges do take ' 
\)laee, leas been kndWn for sojpe time ; springs Whictf 
tonce had *an incrusting pre;.3rty have! nonj lost it; 
waters formerly charged with potjnt mineral principles 
have become weak; and thougl7*Se ihaage is very 
slow — qpnrcely appreciable within' a lifetime, *it Is yet, 
as M. Baudrimont shews in the Journal de Pharmacia \ 
deserving of serjous attention. Many and long-cou-* 
tinued series of analyses would be required to establish 
data. — In the same jop~ %1, M. Mitscherlich describee 
a process b} r which pofsoning with phosphorus may be 
detected. The suspected substance is introduced into- 
<ji retort ; Uie vapours pass thpyfgh *» worm fixed in 
a vessel of water, and entei rece|yer singled wit> > 
agree vaj lifr :Win,$ if^phosphovu* no preffent, \ 
brilliant; pht fchoi vSlepJje, and sometimes a luminous 
ring, is s%n during the whble time of distillation. 
this proce\ the •minutest } quantity is discoverable. 
Flour, for iffstance, containing not jnore than a Mn- 
dred-thousandth of p]v>sphorus, would by this process 
produce a light that would last half an hourj^and 
evengafter some days’ exposure to the ais, the phoSA 
phorescence instill exhibited. Home time may there- 
fore elapse, and yet the process Atill*be effectual, iu < 

I which* respect it. will be the more valuable to the 
chemist. With a view to prevent the accidents that 
sometimes happen in the sick-room by taking the 
wrong medicine, the prefect of police has addressed a J 
letter to the fnayors of the rural communes , requir- 
ing that all druggists shall affix an oraryte-red picket, 
bearing the words, ‘medicament for external useJ-to^ 
every bottle of medicine which is not intended to be 
swallowed. This regulation is to apply to the whole 
of France. 

V shoijlt time ago, we mentioned M. Boutigny’s new , 
experiments on the rotation of a body in a spheroidal 
state, r* has now given an interesting explanation, 
of whX*\ we present a brief outline. By means of a 
few drops, of ether, he attaches a small cone of gum 
guaiacura te a high 1 cheated silver capsule. / As soon 
as the coi%e r> ddemfeon .rhe summit, one or two jmmea 
of water are dropped into the capsule, and a. remark- 
able effect takes plate. The water becomes agitated 
from rig^t to lcff, lqfii to right, backwards and for- 
wards, iiideea m dtery direction ; but presently, a a i 
it assulhea the spheroidal shape, it sets itself spoil* 
taneoaty i.* motion around the cone from left to righ$, # , 
o from ''ast^to west. The motiyi, at fiitt slow, goee 

incr iL5i%, t *ts*caf>idity is such as scareeli to- ■ 
be d’oiio by j cyp. I^tl * spneroid be stoppeouy 
placing*a sojall |l ass- rod in its ^gy, it pauses for A 
while, flL* only to resurtee its former wvement. M. ! 
Boutiguy c voders this phqpomenon to be well worthy 
of investigatioinby geometers, aim stfikingly^analOgmjl 
to the rot . u.n oLjthe earth. He regards ‘the sphergpBl 
state’ as a question friught with highly - 
scientific consfquences. % ^ 

Biot’s pdlarimeter is known among scientific men as 
An instrument admirable alike for the philosophical 
principles involved in its construction, and the exac X 
titude of its results. But thia refln^nent of cbnstniC'* 
tion, only to be appreciated by a: pliilosopher, 4iaa 4 
prevent^ its employment in various branches o 1 
industrv^-chiefly in the testing, of saccharine . 

r-and fbr p|actical purposea/ Boleil and ®uhop^ 
ventisd their sawharime^ again, , . wae teo 0 #®%^ 

for brdihtwy' ‘'Kobiquet contrived 
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^ mw especially to measure feelings. 
r i>f sugar ip diabetic urine ; but it may tfe wa#at § 


ie morning, he tells us, when the president 
iyal autk^ncc, he wal all on a sudderf attached 


R 0#it, Shctild be produced at a moderate cost, ] arm . v 

hat iV prom ares Well for real* utility IJ e ^ £ 

udr^ of Pussy has made V^iniinary £?peri- F-M. 
Jr applying electiS^ypy on an enormous scale— 

• tuan fc the dbppering of wood and iron shiptr 
jvprj&onfcaggJtyThe vessel would be coated with 
rept speciesor varnish, tlien placed in a docl^to 
tie cupriferous solution would be admitted ; and 
Mp.ni, uy a series of piles, the requisite thickness of 
copper woulS .be deposited in from eight to ten days. « 
advantage* promised ar^diminution of cost and #. 

■ of^result ; for, there^ eing no joints in the 

f^ppeP* destructive animals could not penetrate, neither 
j there be such ugpumulations of we^s on the 

l ^fctom as now take phfe< * * 


** *■ 

L HEREFORD Fj V 

liberty of entering the hq£&e p/ 


* ■’liKfe'haH take the liberty of entering the htjfse of a sub- 
s isJiW3fj hut working Herefordshire farmer of tyfold stock 

X was introduced in the company ofc-he obliging 
' rector of the parish, %>o that this is^no fancied 'delineation. 
ThoYarmhouse, partly in the timbered fashion, occupied a 
’ ^plwasant sequestered situation > and having been formerly 
a mill, though not so at present, a brook murmured flong 
or one side of thsJbtyl-y&rd. All the adjutets about the 
: ! house had a rough but substantial appearance^. On 
*' entering the kjtcheu— for it was winter-time — a monstrous 

* fire of roots of trees appear > filling up the hearth; and 
^'ranged in goodly rows on the opposite walls were a set 
j pewter-plates, with Jarj;e dishes of the same compound 

metal, found as the full moon, and shining even brighter 
than that orb ^p.all its lustre. A massive long table st'ood 
( >ptn^«ie side, where a hale fellow was discussing cold pork 
with evident gusto. A Jfuge home-baked loaf and lofty 
cheese held guard beside a foaming jug. A rough, very 
broad-faced and hcrculean-builf. man in smock-frock and 
leggings, gave us rather a brusque reception as wq. entered. 
Hu 3 •sparkling scanning eye seemed to say : ‘ W hat are you 
come after tww ?’ — as if he had a passing idea that we were 
only come to spy out the land, to take away some evil 
- report. But on a highjacked chair, close to the fire, sat 
.-.a tall, somewhat withered and pa]^ ^vet majestic-looking 
dame, every appearance of^r/JU^aj ed gentlewoman, 
Whb welcomed my clerical friend with evident pleasure, and 
remarked that it was long siuce she fcad seen him. Dressed 
in black, calm and dignified, witlf severe* ornamental rings 
on her fingers, she had but litffe*„i!'e appeal tCicc of u 
.farmer's 45fe ; yet she was truly the wife of the plain-spoken, 
broad-breasted yeoman who stood Reside us, as snfF and 
~ independent ip his bearing as the ruggedest pollard'-maplo 
or wych-elm upon his fiirm . — Pictures of Nature. 

. STRANGE INSTAXOjg OF ^SYMPATHY. 

The Duke de Saiqf Simon raentionsrm his MSkoircs a 
singular instate of constitutional sympathy Existing 
^ between two brothers. Thesejvere twins — tbe (Resident de 
Aniiquemofe, and <he Governor de Beifcjues, who were 


SUMMER AND WINTER. 

An 1 those were very pleasant da) s, 

*t*he days we spdnt together, 

^Coixy> back through memory’s golden hare, 
On cloudless summer weather ! 

That I may deem I *vc saved at least 
Some fragments from life’s scattered feast. 

Wo wandered past the shallow stream, 

And through the new-mown hay : 
jEach hour was like some glorious dream 
From Paradise astray. 

The scent of roses on the air * 

Seemed part of life which was so fair. 9 
e> 

We roamed amid the thick greenwood — 
Through the cool pleasant trees; 

Andcih ! this world seemed very good 
With all its memories. 

I never saw the |poon so bright 
As through the Doughs that summcr-nlghl : 

And now I hear the bitter rain 
Sweep from the angry heaven, 

As blindly ’gainst the window-pano 
The withered leaves nvo dT*i\on: 

Then faint and lorn the moon appears, 

All dim, like one who smiles through tear* 

*- 

That ghostly moon’s uncertain ligty 
Flung o’er the gaunt, bare trees — 

The starless sorrow of the night-- 
VTlVe wailing of the ftK *czo : 

Ah me ! it was another earth 

Where summer reigned in light and mirth ; 

Ari 

And love, so plcasantjfSxhough brief, 

Was made for summer-days, 

Departing ere the falling leaf, 

And Autumn’s mellow rays; 

Nor does it seem so very strange *• „ 

That we, like all things else, should change. 

Our dream lias vanished as it came; 

Some hours of care it snatched. 

Perchance we played a dangerous game ; 

But well the players matched. 

Without reproachful either heart, 

We clasp cold hands, and so wo part. 


The present number of thj? Journal completes the Fifth 
Volume, for which u title-page antf index ha>e been prepared, 


^singly alike, not only in their persons, but in their I and may be had of the publishers and thjir agents. 


END OF FIFTH VOLUME. 
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